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as  his  wife  knows  him 
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its  apleasure... 

pure  pleasure  f 


Yes,  for  Ivory  lather  is 
richer . . .  faster ! 

You  take  it  easy  when  you  take  an  Ivory  bath! 
That  sturdy  cake  of  Ivory  floats  right  up  to 
meet  you  .  .  .  greets  your  lightest  touch  with  a 
burst  of  creamy  lather.  For  Ivory  makes  more 
lather,  faster,  than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 

And  Ivory  lather  is  mild  as  mild 
. . .  and  so  clean  smelling  ! 

Silky  Ivory  lather  is  such  a  delight,  so  right  for 
your  skin.  Why,  Ivory  Soap  is  mildness  itself — - 
more  doctors  advise  it  for  skin  care  than  any 
other  soap.  And,  Mmm  .  .  .  the  clean,  refreshing 
fragrance  of  those  Ivory  suds  leaves  you  perky 
as  a  two-year-old ! 

Yet  your  pleasure-filled 
Ivory  bath  costs  less! 

Most  folks  would  gladly  pay  more  for  the  extra 
pleasure  of  an  Ivory  bath.  But,  actually,  you 
pay  less!  For  pure,  mild,  floating  Ivory  gives 
you  more  soap  for  your  money  than  any  other 
leading  bath  soap. 


99£a(  pure  it  Boats 


'The  whole  family  agrees  on  Ivory!" 
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A  Sensational  "Get-Acquainted"  Offer  to  new  Dollar  Book  Club  members'. 


'l  VA'IUKU 


Take  Your  Choice  of  These  New,  Full-Size,,  Hard-Bound  Best-Sellers  I 


VALUE 

UP  TO 

*77.40 


You'd  Expect  to  Pay  Up  to  $3.95  Each  for 

These  Books  in  Publishers'  Editions  —  but 

You  Can  Have  Any  3  for  a  Total  of  only  $1 

.   .  .   with   FREE-Trial   Membership 

in  the  Dollar  Book  Club! 

"LJTERE'S  an  exciting  offer  to  demonstrate  the 
-*■-*■  wonderful  values  offered  by  the  Dollar 
Book  Club.  Choose  any  3  best-sellers  on  this  page  for  only  $1,  with 
membership.  Take  your  pick  of  these  top  romance  and  adventure 
hits,  as  well  as  de  luxe  library  volumes  costing  up  to  $3.95  each  in 
publishers'  editions !  If  not  delighted  when  you  see  them,  return 
them  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled,  without  further  obli- 
gation! Otherwise,  pay  only  $1  for  all  3,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
member's  bargain  privileges.  (You  don't  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month— take  as  few  as  six  a  year!)  Accept  this  offer  now— send 
no  money— just  mail  coupon  below! 


THE   CAPTIVE  WITCH— Dale  Van   Every 

Adam  Frane  kidnapped  her  from  an  In- 
dian camp  —  then  discovered  she  was  a 
white  girl,  brought  up  as  a  savage!  She 
fought  him  like  a  wildcat,  then  tempted 
him  with  her  beauty  until  he  almost  for- 
got his  waiting  bride!  Pub.  ed.  $3.50. 


THE  HANDY  HOME  M  EDICAL  AD VISER 

by  Morris  Pishbein,  M.D.  A  new  guide  to 
good  health  for  all  the  family— a  neces- 
sity in  emergencies.  Clear,  reliable  infor-  "~ 
mation  on  Blood  Pressure,  Digestion, 
Heart,  Dieting,  Allergies.  Skin,  First  Aid. 
Common  Diseases,  etc.  Illustrated. 


Q0ff 


THE   SARACEN    BLADE— Frank   Yerby 

Pietro  the  Crusader  stormed  his  way  from 
the  palaces  of  Sicily  to  the  harems  of  the 
East .  .  .  where  the  half-savage  slave  girl 
Zenobia  waited  for  the  one  man  with  cour- 
age enough  to  possess  her!  Yerby's  best 
since  "Foxes  of  Harrow."  Pub.  ed.  $3.50. 


THE  GOWN  OF  GLORY— Aanes  Turnbull 
New  hit  by  the  author  of  "The  Bishop's 
Mantle."  Delightful  story  of  a  small- 
town American  family  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days— their  good  times,  love  affairs, 
struggles  and  triumphs.  "Buoyant  with 
happiness ! "—W.  Y.  Times.  Pub.  ed.  $3.75. 


i  THE  CAINE 
;  MUTINY 

m      HERMAN  WOITK 


THE 

CAINE 

MUTINY 

Herman  Wouk 

f  Most  read,  most  talked  ' 

about  book  of  our  time 

—"the  greatest  novel 

to  come  out  of 

World  War  n"- 

N.  Y.  News. 

Pub.   ed. 

$3.95 


m 


OUTLINE  OF  HISTORY— H.  G.  Wells 

New,  enlarged,  1300-page  edition,  brought 
up-to-date.  The  whole  story  of  mankind 
from  earliest  times  through  World  War 
II.  More  than  200  maps  and  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  acclaimed  books  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Pub.  ed.  $3.95. 


THE  MODERN  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK 
Meta  Given.  Most  practical  cook  book 
published!  365  daily  menus  complete  with 
delicious  recipes!  Plans  your  meals, 
guides  your  shopping,  keeps  cost  within 
your  budget,  makes  meal  preparation  a 
pleasure!  650  pages,  hundreds  of  pictures! 


READER'S  DIGEST  READER 

The  cream  of  all  the  stories,  articles, 
anecdotes  and  features  printed  in  the 
Reader's  Digest  in  the  past  30  years. 
Over  500  pages  of  fascinating  entertain- 
ment by  America's  most  famous  writers. 
Illustrated  in  color!  Pub.  ed.  $3.50. 


JUBILEE  TRAIL— Gwen  Bristow 
Two  beautiful  girls  crossed  half  a  con- 
tinent—alone among  desperate  men  on 
the  famous  Jubilee  Trail!  One,  the  pam- 
pered darling  of  Eastern  society;  the 
other  a  music  star  accused  of  murder! 
564    exciting   pages!    Publisher's    ed.    $3. 


The  Dollar  Book  Club  Saves  You  At  Least  Two-Thirds 
the  Usual  Cost  of  New  Best-Sellers  (Cp0uMbPAeRdE.ti*J7sh) 


YES,  the  very  same  titles  selling 
in  publishers'  retail  editions  for 
$3.00  to  $3.75  come  to  Dollar  Book 
Club  members  for  only  $1 — an  in- 
credibly big  saving  which  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  huge  printings 
made  for  nearly  a  million  members ! 

Take  as  Few  as  Six  Books  a  Year! 

Membership  in  the  Dollar  Book 
Club  requires  no  dues  of  any  kind.  You 
c'o  not  even  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month;  the  purchase  of  as  few  as  six 
books  a  year  fulfills  your  membership 
requirement. 

When  you  mail  coupon  at  right,  you 

will   be   sent   ANY   3   BOOKS   YOU 

CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  PAGE  FOR 

DOUBLEDAY    ONE   DOLLAR   BOOK 


ONLY  $1,  plus  a  few  cents  shipping 
cost.  Two  books  are  your  gift  for  join- 
ing, and  one  is  your  first  selection. 
Thereafter,  you  will  receive  regularly 
the  Club's  Bulletin,  which  describes 
the  forthcoming  $1  selections,  also  oc- 
casional extra-value  books  up  to  $1.49. 
But  you  buy  only  the  books  you  want. 

SEND   NO  MONEY— 
Just  Mail  the  Coupon! 

When  you  see  your  TRIPLE  book 
package— and  realize  these  three  books  are 
typical  of  the  values  you  will  continue  to 
receive  from  the  Club  for  only  $1  each— 
you  will  be  delighted  to  have  become  a 
member!  If  not,  return  all  books  and  your 
membership  will  be  cancelled,  without 
further  obligation!  Act  at  once— supply 
of  many   titles   is   limited!    Mail    coupon^ 

CLUB,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 
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MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Doubleday  One  Dollar  Book  Club,  Dept.  1MFW,  Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member.  Send  me  at  once  the  3 
books  checked  below  and  bill  me  ONLY  $1  FOB  ALL  3,  plus  a  few  cents 
shipping  cost.  rj  The  Captive  Witch 

D  The  Caine  Mutiny         □  The  Gown  of  Glory  D  Handy  Home 

Q  Jubilee  Trail  D  Modern  Family  Cook  Book  Medical  Adviser 

D  Outline  of  History         □  Reader's  Digest  Reader  D  Saracen  Blade 

Also  send  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  telling  me  about  the  new 
forthcoming  one-dollar*  bargain  book  selections  and  other  bargains  for 
members. 

I  may  notify  you  in  advance  if  I  do  not  wish  the  following  month's 
selections.  The  purchase  of  books  is  entirely  voluntary  on  my  part.  I  do 
not  have  to  accept  a  book  every  month-only  six  a  year.  I  pay  nothing 
except  $1  for  each  selection  I  accept,  plus  a  few  cents  shipping  cost, 
(unless  I  choose  an  extra-value  selection) . 

NO-RISK    GUARANTEE:   If   not   delighted,    return  all 
books  within  7  days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 

Please 
Mr.  Print 

M  rs 

Miss 

Address 

City  & 

Zone State 

"Selection  price  in  Canada.  $1.10  plus  shipping.  Address  105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2. 
Offer  good  in  TJ.  S.  A.  and  Canada  only. 
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THIS  IS  A  COLO 
SHOULDER-BUT  NO 
COLDER  THAN  OTHER^ 
MEN  6IVEME! 


'SNO  WONDER! 


JUDY,  YOU  CANT  BLAME 
MEN  FOR  GIVING  A  SOLID. 
FROST  TO  BAD  BREATH! 
'  SEE  YOUR  DENTIST,  HONEY !„ 
THEN  SEE  WHAT 
HAPPENS! 


N^, 
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TO  STOP  BAD  BREATH,  I  RECOMMEND 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM.  BRUSHING  TEETH  RJGHT 

AFTER  EATING  WITH  COLGATE'S  MAKES  YOUR 

MOUTH  FEEL  CLEANER,  LONGER-GIVES  YOU 

A  CLEAN,  FRESH  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


AND  COLGATES  HAS  PROVED  CONCLUSIVELY 
THAT  BRUSHING  TEETH  RIGHT  AFTER  EATING  STOPS 

TOOTH  DECAY  BEST!  IN  FACT,  THE  COLGATE  WAY 
STOPPED  MORE  DECAY  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE  THAN  EVER  ] 
BEFORE  REPORTED  IN  DENTIFRICE  HISTORY! 


LATER  —  Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


THIS  SHOULDERS  NICE,  AND  COZY,  TOO,     % 
WHICH  SHOWS  WHAT  COLGATE  CARE  CAN  DO.1  j 
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Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS 

BAD  BREATH  .nd 
STOPS  DECAY! 

Colgate's  instantly  stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10 
cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth !  And  the  Colgate 
way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the 
best  home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay ! 
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I  was  afraid  of  my  own  shadow 

.  .  .  now  I  am  the  most  popular  woman  in  town 


Are  you  shy  .  .  .  timid  .  .  .  afraid  to  meet 
and  talk  with  people?  If  so,  here's  good 
news  for  you!  For  Elsa  Maxwell,  the  fa- 
mous hostess  to  world  celebrities,  has 
written  a  book  packed  solid  with  ways  to 
develop  poise  and  self-confidence. 
This  wonderful  book  entitled,  Elsa  Max- 
well's Etiquette  Book  contains  the  answers 
to  all  your  everyday  social  problems.  By 
following  the  suggestions  given  in  this 
book  you  know  exactly  how  to  conduct 
yourself  on  every  occasion.  Once  you  are 
completely  familiar  with  the  rules  of  good 
manners  you  immediately  lose  your  shy- 
ness— and  you  become  your  true,  radiant 
self. 

Win  New  Respect 

Win  new  esteem  and  respect  from  your 
friends — men  and  women  alike.  Take  less 
than  five  minutes  a  day.  Read  one  chap- 
ter in  this  helpful  etiquette  book  in  your 
spare  time.  In  a  very  short  period  you 
will  find  yourself  with  more  self-confi- 
dence than  you  ever  dreamed  you  would 
have.  You  will  experience  the  wonderful 
feeling  of  being  looked  up  to  and  admired. 
Gone  will  be  all  your  doubts  and  fears. 


You  will  be  living  in  a  new,  wonderful 
world.  You  will  never  fear  your  own 
shadow  again! 

Go   Places — With   Good   Manners 

Good  manners  are  one  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal assets  you  can  possess.  Good  jobs, 
new  friends,  romance,  and  the  chance  to 
influence  people  can  be  won  with  good 
manners.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  are  al- 
ways welcome  .  .  .  anywhere.  And  the 
most  encouraging  thing  about  good  man- 
ners is  that  anyone  can  possess  them. 

A  Gay,  Entertaining  Book 

Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book  is  different  from 
the  usual  dry-as-dust  etiquette  volume. 
It's  gay!  It's  up-to-date!  It's  just  chock- 
full  of  the  type  of  information  you  can 
put  to  immediate  use.  It  brings  you  a 
thorough  social  education,  that  will  en- 
able you  to  live  a  richer,  happier  life. 
Here  in  clear,  straightforward  language 
are  the  answers  to  all  your  everyday  eti- 
quette problems.  Here  you  find  important 
suggestions  on  good  manners  in  restau- 
rants— in  church — in  the  theatre — on  the 
street — and  when  you  travel. 


In  this  book  Elsa  Maxwell  covers  every 
phase  of  engagements  and  weddings.  Here 
is  everything  you  need  to  know  about  in- 
vitations, gifts,  the  wedding  dress,  the 
attendants,  the  reception,  etc.  The  bride 
who  follows  the  suggestions  contained  in 
this  up-to-date  book  need  have  no  wed- 
ding fears.  She  will  be  radiant  in  the 
knowledge  that  her  wedding  is  correct  in 
every  detail. 

Only  $1.00 

The  price  of  this 
book  that  puts  you 
at  ease  no  matter 
where  you  are — 
and  opens  the  door 
to  achievement 
and  success — costs 
only  $1.00.  And  we 
pay  the  postage! 
Take  advantage  of 
this  truly  remark- 
able bargain.  Mail 
coupon  below  for 
your  book — TO- 
DAY. 


•   Praised  by  These  Famous  Hollywood  Stars   • 


"Elsa  Maxwell's  blueprint 
for  correct  social  usage  as 
revealed  in  the  pages  of 
her  fine  book,  are  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  enjoy 
gracious  living." 

Joan   Crawford 


"After  reading  Elsa  Max- 
well's gay,  entertaining 
book  on  etiquette  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  she  is 
universally  popular  as  a 
hostess  and  as  a  friend." 
Doris  Day 

"Here  at  last  is  a  down-to- 
earth  book  on  etiquette 
that  is  as  breezy  and  easy- 


to-read  as  it  is  practical." 
Gordon  MacRae 

"I  loved  Miss  Maxwell's 
book,  so  interesting  and  not 
just  a  dry  list  of  do's  and 
don'ts.  It's  delightful,  too, 
to  look  through  a  work  on 
etiquette  which  is  styled  as 
modernly  as  our  life  today. 
And  I  agree  with  her  100% 
that  good  manners  are  one 
of  the  greatest  personal  as- 
sets anyone  can  possess." 
Jeanne  Crain 

"Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book 
is  painless.  That's  the  news 
for  anyone  who  wants  the 


lowdown  on  etiquette  but 
wants  it  interesting.  I  like 
it.  It's  useful.  And,  it's  good 
reading." 

Dan  Dailey 


"Gay,  exciting,  amusing  .  .  . 
those  are  the  words  for  my 
favorite  kind  of  movie  .  .  . 
and  those  are  the  ones  for 
Miss  Maxwell's  book.  She's 
lived  an  interesting  life— 
and  it  jumps  out  at  you  so 
briskly  from  her  pages! 
Sfou'U  never  find  such  lively 
reading  anywhere  on  what's 
right  to  do  when  and 
where."    , 

Mitzi  Gaynor 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC.,  Dept.  WG-153 
205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 

Send   me   postpaid   a   copy  of   ELSA   MAXWELL'S 
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WHAT'S  NEW  from  Coast 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Biff  Baker,  U.S.A.  is  the  name  of 
a  new  television  show  on  CBS- 
TV  on  Thursday  nights,  starring 
Alan  Hale,  Jr.  and  Randy  Stuart. 
It's  the  story  of  a  young  American 
importer  and  his  wife  who  travel 
all  over  the  world  and  get  involved 
in  various  challenging  situations. 
This  adventure  series  is  being  done 
on  film  in  Hollywood. 

NBC-TV  has  a  new  television  se- 
ries, but  with  the  emphasis  on  laughs. 
It's  My  Hero,  starring  movie  actor 
Robert  Cummings,  with  Julie  Bishop 
and  John  Litel.  This  is  a  Saturday- 
night  show,  also  filmed  in  Hollywood. 


Cummings  plays  the  part  of  a  real- 
estate  salesman  who  is  blessed  with  a 
maximum  of  charm  and  a  minimum 
of  efficiency,  plus  the  lowest  sales 
record  in  the  office. 

The  Jack  Owens  Show,  which 
until  recently  was  broadcast  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  area  only,  is  now  heard 
on  the  ABC  radio  network,  Monday 
through  Friday  afternoons.  The 
former  "cruising  crooner"  of  the 
Breakfast  Club  is  assisted  in  his 
musical  half-hour  by  Rex  Koury  and 
his  quintet. 

The  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony     has     just     started     its 


Comedian    Frank    Fontaine   calls   the   roll   -for   seven   of 
his  eight  children  after  de-planing   in   New  York  City. 


twenty-third  consecutive  year  on 
CBS  Radio,  Sunday  afternoons,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  some  years,  the 
programs  are  sponsored.  The  or- 
chestra's musical  director,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos,  will  conduct  eighteen  of 
the  twenty-eight  broadcasts  during 
the  1952-1953  series.  Guest  conduc- 
tors for  the  remainder  will  be  Bruno 
Walter,  George  Szell  and  Guido 
Cantelli. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  big  movie 
producers  were  swearing  that  Holly- 
wood stars  wouldn't  go  into  televi- 
sion, and  most  of  the  studio  heads  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
their  top  talent  from  venturing  into 
video.  But  little  by  little  the  glamour 
boys  and  girls  have  edged  into  the 
medium  and,  as  contracts  come  up 
for  renewal,  stars  are  demanding 
their  television  rights.  For  instance. 
Red  Skelton  and  Kathryn  Grayson 
both  got  their  TV  "freedom"  when 
they  recently  signed  new  deals  with 
their  respective  studios.  Joan  Craw- 
ford, no  less,  is  the  latest  big  name  to 
put  her  signature  to  a  video  contract. 
Joan  has  started  shooting  "Those  We 
Love,"  a  dramatic  play  to  be  done 
on  film  as  part  of  the  America's  Fin- 
est series,  which  will  be  coming 
across  your  screen  within  a  couple 
of  months.  She  will  also  star  in  a 
second  play  of  this  series,  which  will 
go  into  production  in  a  few  weeks 

Lots  of  lesser  names  from  movie  - 
town  have  found  new  careers  for 
themselves  in  television.  Signe  Hasso. 
for  example,  who  was  launched  with 
much  hullabaloo  several  years  ago  as 
a  Garbo-type  Swedish  import,  only 
to  have  her  future  dimmed  by  the 
untimely  revelation  she  wasn't  a  for- 
eign actress  at  all,  but  was  born  right 
in  the  United  States.  But  a  good  ac- 
tress she  was,  so  now  she  has  a  new- 
career  all  over  again,  appearing  con- 
stantly on  most  of  the  top  TV  dra- 
matic shows.  Another  is  Martin 
Kosleck,  who  unfortunately  got  him- 
self movie-typed  after  "Confessions 
of  a  Nazi  Spy."  In  television  he  now 
portrays  many  different  characters, 
and  is  seen  regularly  on  Treasury 


to  Coast 


Robert  Cummings  finds  it  hard  to  re- 
sist  Mary   Beth    Hughes   in    My   Hero. 


Men  in  Action.  Even  Fifi  O'Dorsay, 
once  a  big  Hollywood  star,  has  come 
out  of  "retirement"  for  video  work. 

Amos  'n'  Andy  just  celebrated 
their  ten-thousandth  broadcast  and 
are  starting  their  twenty-fifth  year 
at  the  microphone.  Incidentally,  they 
will  repeat  their  heart-warming 
Xmas  show  again  this  year  on  tele- 
vision, with  Amos  reciting  and  ex- 
plaining the  Lord's  Prayer  to  his 
daughter. 

This'n'  That: 

Eddie  Cantor  is  a  much  sicker  man 
than  at  first  announced.  He  suffered 
a  severe  heart  attack,  and  that,  plus 
his  complete  state  of  exhaustion  from 
overwork,  will  keep  him  away  from 
any  professional  activities  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  There  is  a  slight 
possibility  that  he  may  return  to  his 
television  show  some  time  late  in 
January.  Cantor  had  taped  several 
of  his  radio  shows  ahead  before  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  he  won't  do  any 
new  work  until  his  doctors  give  him 
the  green  light. 

(Continued  on  page  7) 


If  he  asks  you  to  a  house  party — 

|    I  Gef  it  in  writing  Q  Go  as  his  guest 

All  your  gang's  going—  and  Tom's  heckling 
you  to  come  along.  Trouble  is  (maybe 
you're  new  in  town)  —you've  never  met 
the  hostess!  Appear  at  her  party  as  a 
"guest's  guest"?  Tain't  proper!  A  girl 
should  have  a  written  invitation.  On 
problem  days,  Kotex  invites  you  to  be 
comfortable  —  with  softness  that  holds  its 
shape.  You  know,  this  extra-absorbent  nap- 
kin's made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it;  so 
you  stay  confident,  whatever  your  plans. 


Is  this  doodler  showing  signs  of  — 

I    I  The  Zodiac  Q  Genius  Q  Warning 

"Ain't  he  had  no  fetchin'  up?"  —  this 
tablecloth  Michelangelo?  Bruising  good 
linen  doesn't  worry  him  a  bit.  Be  leery  of 
such  telltale  traits.  They're  a  warning 
sign:  show  he's  inconsiderate.  And  when 
you're  buying  sanitary  protection,  sidestep 
telltale  outlines—  with  Kotex.  Those  flat 
pressed  ends  show  no  sign  of  a  line!  Try 
all  3  absorbencies:  Regular,  Junior,  Super. 


Do  you  think  a  "fascia'v  is— 

l~l  A  lady  Fascist  fj  Fine  for  any  figure 

You  love  the  "dash"  a  fascia  gives— but 
unless  you're  the  tall,  lean  type  this  broad 
draped  cummerbund  is  not  for  you.  To  natter 
a  plumpish  midriff,  get  a  narrower  style; 
helps  boost  your  height,  if  you're  pint-sized. 
To  hoist  your  poise  (on  certain  days)  get  the 
extra  protection  Kotex  gives.  Remember,  that 
special  safety  center  helps  prevent  "accidents." 


More  women  choose  KOTEX" 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


■  —    T.   M.    REG.  U.  S.   PAT.  OFF. 


How  to  prepare  for  "certain"  days? 

~]  Circle  your  calendar        C]  Perk  up  your  wardrobe        Q  Buy  a  new  belt 

Before  "that"  time,  be  ready!  All  3  answers  can  help.  But  to  assure 
extra  comfort,  buy  a  new  Kotex  sanitary  belt.  Made  with  soft-stretch 
elastic— this  strong,  lightweight  sanitary  belt's  non-twisting  .  .  . 
non-curling.  Stays  flat  even  after  many  washings.  Dries  pronto !  So 
don't  wait:  buy  a  new  Kotex  belt  now.  Buy  two— for  a  change! 


Edgar  (Bud)  Guest,  Jr.  reports  news  on  the  odd  side  in  Detroit. 


BUD  OF  WJR  WILL  BE  A  SPECIAL 


New  Year's  Guest 


Detroit  radio  listeners  may  soon  have  to 
struggle  through  the  days  without  their 
favorite  news  commentator,  Bud  Guest  of 
WJR.  Reason:  Bud,  who  has  specialized  for 
so  many  years  in  "news  that  no  one  else 
wants,"  has  come  up  with  a  way  to  make  a 
quick  fortune — after  which  he  will  retire. 

Bud  stumbled  on  the  custom  of  first- 
footing  and  decided  to  make  a  profession 
out  of  it.  For  the  uninitiated,  a  first-footer 
is  a  man  who  hires  himself  out  to  be  the 
first  man  across  your  threshhold  on  New 
Year's  Day — and,  if  he  is  a  good  one,  he 
will  bring  nothing  but  wonderful  luck. 
According  to  the  ancient  superstition,  the 
ideal  first-footer  should  be  a  dark  man  and, 
for  the  best  luck,  he  should  bring  a  gift  of 
food  to  the  house.  Bud's  hair  is  dark  brown, 
and  he  has  laid  in  a  supply  of  fig  newtons 
to  handle  the  food  department. 

He  has  worked  out  a  package  deal.  For 
$500,  a  family  gets  a  dark,  witty,  debonair, 
red-faced  first-footer  (Bud)  together  with 
a  beautifully  wrapped  box  of  fig  newtons 


and  a  cheery  "Happy  New  Year"  cry.  For 
an  extra  ten  dollars,  he  will  keep  the 
"Happy  New  Year"  down  to  a  sympathetic 
whisper — he  will  even  help  eat  the  cookies. 
Actually,  though,  even  if  Bud  does  make 
enough  money  from  his  first-footing  busi- 
ness to  retire,  he  admits  that  he  couldn't 
give  up  being  on  the  radio.  Bud  would  hate 
to  think  that  he  was  completely  alone  in 
worrying  about  why  a  flea  turns  around  in 
mid-air  and  sails  through  the  rest  of  his 
flight  backwards,  after  taking  off.  And  he 
couldn't  keep  certain  information  to  him- 
self— such  as  how  to  cure  a  giraffe  choking 
on  a  piece  of  apple.  The  remedy,  clout  the 
beast  firmly  on  the  stern  with  a  large  stick 
or  baseball  bat. 

Bud  has  been  reporting  the  odd  side  of 
the  news  for  many  a  moon,  and  his  popu- 
larity attests  to  the  fact  that  folks  really 
are  curious  about  trivia.  This  New  Year's 
Day,  Detroiters  expect  a  Guest — Bud  the 
first-footer,  and  he's  wishing  them  all  "a 
very  Happy  New  Year." 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

In  answer  to  many,  many  letters,  Ted 
Mack's  Amateur  Hour  may  be  back  soon 
on  the  ABC  television  schedule.  Mack 
and  the  network  still  have  a  contract,  but 
time  and  sponsor  have  to  be  found,  and 
other  details  must  be  worked  out  before 
this  popular  show  comes  back  on  the  air. 

James  Garner,  the  handsome  young  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  dramatic  student  who 
won  the  $2000  Intercollegiate  Acting  Com- 
petition on  the  Playhouse  On  Broadway 
radio  program,  has  a  good  chance  of  Wind- 
ing up  in  the  movies.  MGM  is  screen- 
testing  him  and,  if  he  comes  across  on  film 
as  well  as  he  comes  across  the  air,  he'll 
have  a  contract. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  madman 
Jerry  Lewis  as  the  honorary  mayor  of  your 
town?  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  the  resi- 
dents of  Pacific  Palisades,  which  is  near 
Hollywood,  have  elected  Lewis  for  this  po- 
sition. His  duties  will  be  to  aid  in  civic 
improvements  and  to  head  the  commun- 
ity's welfare  efforts.  Jerry's  partner,  Dean 
Martin,  was  named  honorary  chief  of 
police.  The  boys  probably  will  carry  out 
their  endeavors  in  a  not-too-dull  fashion. 

Not  such  gay  news  about  the  team's 
musical  conductor,  Dick  Stabile.  After 
four  years  of  marriage,  Dick  and  his  wife 
have  separated  and  will  get  a  divorce. 
Mrs.  Stabile  used  to  sing  professionally 
as  Trudy  Stevens,  and  was  the  "poor 
Miriam"  girl  on  Bob  Hope's  show  a  few 
seasons  back.  She  is  planning  to  resume 
her  vocal  career. 

Patrice  Munsel,  the  operatic  lass,  is 
rumored  to  be  expectant.  She  is  married 
to  television  director  Bob  Schuler. 

Comedian  Jack  Carson's  recent  birthday 
gift  to  his  eleven-year-old  son,  John,  Jr., 
was  strictly  practical.  It  was  a  bicycle  to 
help  the  youngster  in  his  newly-acquired 
job  as  a  newspaper  (Hollywood  Citizen- 
News)  carrier.  Jack  claims  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  he  gave  John  a  pair  of 
cowboy  boots  he  had  to  keep  buying  the 
boy  things  to  go  with  them,  ending  up 
with  a  ranch  with  horses  in  Calabassas, 
California. 

Eloise  McElhone,  the  gabby  gal  from 
Leave  It  To  The  Girls,  and  her  husband, 
advertising  executive  William  Warwick, 
have  welcomed  their  first  baby,  and  it 
was  a  girl!  She  weighed  in  at  six  pounds, 
fourteen  ounces,  and  they've  named  her 
Eloise  Christine.  Big  Eloise  hopes  to  re- 
sume her  radio  and  television  work  soon. 

Roy  Rogers  and  his  wife,  Dale  Evans, 
have  just  completed  arrangements  to  adopt 
a  baby  girl.  The  child  is  partly  of  Choc- 
taw Indian  descent,  as  is  Roy,  and  will 
be  named  Little  Doe  in  honor  of  her  an- 
cestors. The  Rogers  lost  their  own  baby 
daughter,  Robin,  a  few  months  ago. 

Jack  Benny's  daughter,  Joan,  certainly 
seems  to  go  for  popular  crooners.  Her  ro- 
mance with  Vic  Damone  was  hot  and 
heavy  for  a  long  time.  Then  when  they 
broke  up  she  switched  to  Eddie  Fisher, 
and  they're  carrying  on  via  the  mails  while 
Eddie  does  his  hitch  in  the  Army.  By  the 
way,  Damone  is  just  about  finished  with 
his  military  training  and  hopes  to  be  dis- 
charged about  the  first  of  the  year  and  re- 
sume his  promising  singing  career. 

It's  nice  to  have  Mr.  Peepers  back  on 
television.  This  delightful  show,  which 
stars  Wally  Cox,  was  originally  set  only 
as  a  summer  replacement.  But,  after  it 
went  off,  NBC-TV  received  so  much  mail 
about  it  that  the  net  finally  found  the 
program  a  new  sponsor  and  it's  now 
viewed  every  Sunday  night. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


J\/ow/  Easier,  surer  protection  for 
your  most  intimate  marriage  problem 


NEW  IMPROVED 
VAGINAL  SUPPOSITORIES 


NORFORMS 


/  TESTED  by  Doctors 
J  TRUSTED  by  Women 


1  ANTISEPTIC  (Protection  from  germs) 

Norforms  are  now  safer  and  surer  than  ever! 
A  highly  perfected  new  formula  acually 
combats  ge,  ms  right  in  the  vaginal  tract.  The 
exclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  temper- 
ature,  forming  a  powerful,  protecnve  film 

that  permits  effective,  long-lastmg  actum. 
Will  not  harm  delicate  tissues. 

2   DEODORANT  (Protection  from  odor) 

Norforms  were  tested  in  a  hospital  chnxc 
and  found  to  bC  more  effecuve  than  any- 
thing ithadevernsed.  Norforms^pow- 

erfully  deodcrant-they  eliminate  (rather 
LL.  ^unpleasant  or  embarrassmg 

odors,  and  yet  have  no     medxcme    or 
"disinfectant"  odor  themselves. 

3   CONVENIENT  (So  easy  to  use) 

Norforms  are  small  vaginal  ™W°™>™ 
that  are  so  easy  and  convenient  to  use 

Just  insert-no  apparatus,  no  nuxmgor 
measuring.  They're  greaseless  and  they 
keep  in  any  climate.  Your  drugpst  has 
them  in  boxes  of  12  and  24. 

ACSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 

FREE  informative  Norforms  booklet 

Pte«  ««1  >"  *• "»  N",om'  b~kl"• "  * 

plain  envelope. 


Name 


ANOTHER  TALE  OUT  OF  DEATH  VALLEY 


Rosie,   reared   in  wealth,   falls  in   love  with   poor  desert   prospector,   Aaron   Winters. 


SHE 

BURNS 

GREEN 


Though  she  is  shocked  by  the  poverty  of  his  shack  at  Ash 
Meadows,    Rosie   insists   he   carry   her  over  the  threshold. 


Living   in   loneliness   and   poverty    Rosie   loses   her   dreams, 
grows    bitter — as    Aaron    continues    his    quest    for    gold. 


One  day  Rosie  asks  her  nearest  neighbor's  new  wife  over 
for     tea — is     disgusted     at     the     way     she     swills     wine. 


Rosie  has  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Aaron,  while  he  is  off 
testing  for  borax  ore — but  she  finds  she  loves  him  too  much. 


She   follows    him    into   the   desert,    and    arrives    just   as    he 
discovers    the    ore    is    borax,    more    precious    than    gold. 


Among  the  motley  crew  of  inhabitants  that  made  up  the 
population  of  Death  Valley  were  the  strange  breed  of 
'  men  known  as  "desert  rats."  These  lonely,  forgotten 
men  pitched  their  little  camps  in  the  middle  of  the  scorch- 
ing desert,  and  went  out  each  day  in  search  of  gold,  con- 
vinced that  somewhere  underneath  all  that  sand  and  cactus 
there  lay  a  hoard,  richer  than  the  '49  Strike  or  the  Corn- 
stock  Lode.  They  lived  literally  like  the  rats  they  were 
named  for — in  poverty  and  filth — waiting  for  that  pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  a  desert  rainbow.  But  most  of  them  died 
as  poor  as  they  lived,  never  latching  on  to  that  dream  of 
wealth  which  gold  would  bring. 

Aaron  Winters  was  a  young  desert  rat,  living  in  his 
shack  in  Ash  Meadows — but  Aaron  had  poetry  in  his  soul. 
He  wooed  and  won  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  Spanish- 
American   girl   away   from   other   suitors,    and   from   her 


wealthy  family.  He  told  her  he  loved  her  "as  sure  as  I  know 
shade  in  the  blazing  sun,  or  green  things  among  rocks  and 
sand."  He  took  her  back  with  him  across  the  desert  to  his 
adobe  hut,  and  there  the  young  bride  was  terrified  by  the 
stark  poverty  and  the  loneliness  of  the  place. 

She  begged  Aaron  to  give  up  his  search  and  return  with 
her  to  her  parents'  home,  but  he  persisted.  Their  story 
veered  close  to  tragedy,  as  Rosie  grew  bitter  and  Aaron 
apologetic.  But  one  day  Aaron  went  out  in  search  of  a  new 
ore.  The  test  for  it  was  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  If  she 
burned  green,  it  would  mean  great  wealth  for  Aaron  and 
Rosie — and  she  did  burn  green.  For,  in  1882,  Winters  dis- 
covered a  rich  strike  of  borax  *ore  in  Death  Valley. 

Death  Valley  Days,  sponsored  by  20-Mule  Team  Borax,  can  be  viewed 
on    most    TV   stations — consult   local    paper   for    time    and    channel. 


Daytime 
diary 


AUNT  JENNY  Littleton  is  a  small 
town,  pleasant,  placid,  unsensational.  At 
least  it  would  look  that  way  to  a  stranger 
passing  through.  But  Aunt  Jenny,  who 
really  knows  her  town,  can  tell  all  the 
stories  that  would  be  hidden  from  a 
stranger — the  stories  of  love  and  hate,  of 
laughter,  misunderstanding,  and  hope,  that 
are  being  lived  all  the  time  behind  Little- 
ton's quiet-looking  front  doors.  M-F,  12:15 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Mary  Noble  and 
her  actor-husband  Larry  have  put  their 
recent  misunderstanding  far  behind  them, 
and  could  look  ahead  to  a  happy  future  if 
it  were  not  for  the  determined  pursuit  of 
Larry  by  his  leading  lady,  Judith  Venable. 
In  an  effort  to  divert  Judith.  Larry  has 
introduced  her  to  a  wealthy,  romantically- 
inclined  playboy.  But,  willing  as  Judith  is 
to  collect  another  admirer,  will  he  make 
her  forget  Larry?  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BIG  SMSTER  The  future  seems  brighter 
to  Ruth  as  her  husband,  Dr.  John  Wayne, 
makes  important  strides  toward  complete 
mental  health  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Sea- 
brook  at  Greenacres.  Even  Dr.  Seabrook 
cannot  foresee  what  lies  ahead  as  he  en- 
courages John's  new  interest  in  psychiatry, 
allowing  him  to  take  a  hand  in  the  treat- 
ment of  another  patient,  Steve  Wallace. 
Toward  what  dramatic  climax  will  this 
take  John?  M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BRIGHTER  BAY  A  great  many  of 
people  seem  to  be  taking  a  special  interest 
these  days  in  young  Dr.  Tom  Gordon, 
resident  at  Memorial  Hospital.  One  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cunningham, 
who  has  his  own  plans  for  Tom's  future. 
Another  is  beautiful  Althea  Dennis,  who 
is  being  slowly  cured  of  paralysis  by  Dr. 
Cunningham.  Will  Althea's  interest  in 
Tom  be  lessened  or  sharpened  as  she  sees 
her  sister  Patty  also  being  attracted  to 
him?  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS.  M-F, 
9:45  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BOCTOR'S  WIFE  Now  that  Dan's  po- 
sition as  one  of  Stanton's  best  doctors  is 
reestablished  on  a  firm  foundation,  the 
Palmers  are  free  once  more  to  make  plans 
for  the  future.  And,  as  with  most  young 
couples,  their  plans  include  a  child  .  .  . 
but  the  child  Dan  and  Julie  are  concerned 
with  is  not  their  own.  Will  he  ever  want 
to  be?  Or  is  their  another  solution  that 
might,  in  the  end,  be  better  for  everyone? 
M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARREEE  David 
Farrell,  star  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Daily  Eagle,  rarely  has  to  talk  his  way 
past  a  police  line  to  get  his  on-the-scene 
crime  stories.  The  police  are  well  aware 


that  many  a  baffling  case  would  be  still 
unsolved  if  it  were  not  for  the  quick  ob- 
servation and  sharp  brainwork  of  David 
and  his  ex-newspaperwoman  wife,  Sally, 
who  partners  all  his  adventures,  sharing 
equally  in  their  dangers  and  successes. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIBING  EIGHT  Lovely  Meta  Roberts 

stands  by  helplessly  as  her  stepdaughter 
Kathy  lays  the  groundwork  for  future  mis- 
ery by  marrying  Dick  Grant  without  re- 
vealing her  previous  brief  marriage  to  the 
dead  Bob  Lang,  or  the  fact  that  she  is 
carrying  Bob's  child.  Meanwhile  the  acci- 
dent in  which  Bob  died  becomes  increas- 
ingly interesting  to  the  police.  Is  Alice 
Graham  really  trying  to  help  Kathy — or 
herself?  M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS.  M-F, 
2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 

HIEETOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  su- 
pervisor of  the  orphanage  Hilltop  House, 
begins  to  make  plans  for  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Ricky  Browning,  unaware  of  the 
lengths  to  which  spoiled  Doreen  Gordon 
is  prepared  to  go  to  capture  Ricky  for  her- 
self. What  part  will  Reed  Bannister  play 
in  Doreen's  plans,  as  she  plays  upon  his 
own  conviction  that  if  Ricky  hadn't  come 
along  Julie  might  have  turned  to  him? 
M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PEAIN  BMEE  In  spite  of  much 
criticism  and  opposition,  Bill  Davidson 
continues  his  efforts  to  solve  the  puzzle  of 
the  hit-and-run  death  of  Vernon  Fields, 
for  which  young  Paul  Norton  served  a 
prison  term.  Did  Paul  plead  guilty  to  pro- 
tect Vernon's  widow  Lila?  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  Lila  might  have  killed  her 
husband  to  free  herself  for  marriage  to 
Paul.  Is  Bill  right  in  suspecting  another 
explanation?  M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

EMFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUE  What 
pretty  girl  can  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
promise  that  with  a  little  training,  a  little 
know-how,  she  may  become  a  model  earn- 
ing as  much  as  fifty  dollars  an  hour?  Even 
the  skeptical  Chichi,  trying  to  help  out 
financially  during  Papa  David's  illness, 
decides  she  has  nothing  to  lose  by  trying. 
Before  long,  however,  Chichi  learns  just 
what  she  could  lose,  and  with  Douglas 
Norman's  help  begins  an  expose  of  a  cruel 
and  shameless  racket.  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

EORENZO  JONES  Thousands  of  miles 
away  from  his  distraught  wife  Belle,  Lor- 
enzo, still  suffering  from  a  complete  loss 
of  memory  of  the  past,  tries  to  build  a 
new  life  for  himself — and  finds  himself 
strongly  attracted  to  his  boss,  the  brilliant 
young  woman  scientist  Gail  Maddox. 
Meanwhile  Belle  strives  desperately  to 
learn  the   secret   behind   Edgar   Grayling, 
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convinced  that  he  alone  holds  the  clue  to 
Lorenzo's  disappearance.  Will  she  be  able 
to  learn  of  it  in  time?  M-F,  5:30  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Many  a  Rushville  Center 
problem  has  been  solved  by  Ma  Perkins, 
and  many  a  neighbor  has  found  her  help 
invaluable,  but  in  the  matter  of  her 
adopted  son  Joseph  even  Ma  finds  herself 
strangely  helpless.  Will  he  ever  succeed 
in  convincing  himself  he  was  never  in  love 
with  Gladys?  And  what  of  Gladys?  Will 
her  life  be  wrecked  all  over  again  by  her 
self-centered  mother,  Mathilda  Pendleton? 
M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Loyalty  to  an  old 
friend  places  Sunday  Brinthrope  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  when  she  champions  Craig 
Norwood  against  the  accusation  of  having 
murdered  his  wife,  June.  Is  Norwood 
worthy  of  Sunday's  help?  How  will  this 
affect  Sunday's  husband,  Lord  Henry,  who 
has  always  suspected  Craig  Norwood  of 
a  plan  to  break  up  the  Brinthrope  mar- 
riage? Can  Sunday  convince  Henry  that 
nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  their  rela- 
tionship? M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  After 
years  of  happy  marriage,  Pepper  and 
Linda  didn't  know  how  to  handle  the  mis- 
understanding that  suddenly  made  them 
feel  like  strangers.  But  the  strength  of 
their  love  finally  led  them  together  again, 
and  the  future  seems  bright  with  promise 
as  they  make  the  important  decision  to 
adopt  a  child.  New  happiness  may  lie 
ahead  for  the  Youngs  .  .  .  but  will  there 
also  be  new,  unforeseeable  problems?  M-F, 
3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  Marc  Cesar  and  the 
strange,  fanatically  devoted  woman  who 
helps  him  operate  his  sinister  racket  con- 
tinue to  elude  Perry  Mason,  although  the 
astute  lawyer  is  coming  daily  closer  to 
the  secret  of  their  association.  Will  Ruth 
Davis  fall  a  victim  to  their  ruthlessness 
before  Perry  has  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  save  her?  Will  Perry  learn  enough  about 
the  Lonely  Hearts  Club  to  lead  him  to 
Marc  Cesar?  M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RiGHT  TO  HAPPINESS?  Heartbroken 
at  the  threat  that  hangs  over  the  career, 
perhaps  the  life  of  her  husband,  Governor 
Miles  Nelson,  Carolyn  tries  desperately  to 
unravel  the  complex  skein  in  which  his 
enemies  have  entangled  him.  Will  Miles 
ever  know  that  Carolyn  exposed  herself 
not  only  to  physical  danger  but  to  ruinous 
suspicion  to  protect  him?  What  is  An- 
nette Thorpe's  true  stake  in  the  deadly 
political  game?  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 


ROAD  OF  LIFE  In  spite  of  Jim 
Brent's  certainty  that  Conrad  Overton  dev- 
astated his  brother  Malcolm's  fortune, 
Conrad  manages  to  juggle  facts  in  such 
a  way  that  nothing  can  be  proved.  Augusta 
Creel  could  expose  Conrad,  but  the  two 
who  know  her  whereabouts — Gordon  Ful- 
ler and  his  accomplice,  Wanda — have  their 
own  reasons  for  keeping  her  a  prisoner  in 
a  roadside  hideout.  Are  Jim  and  Jocelyn 
really  helpless  against  Conrad?  M-F,  3:15 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROMANCE      OF      BEJLEN      TRENT 

What  lies  ahead  for  designer  Helen  Trent 
as  she  begins  work  on  the  great  new  docu- 
mentary produced  by  the  powerful,  almost 
legendary  Kelcey  Spencer?  Because  Spen- 
cer is  her  boss,  Helen  is  unable  to  evade 
his  invitation  to  his  remote  mountain 
home,  Eagle's  Nest,  where  the  unveiled 
antagonism  of  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Poin- 
dexter,  adds  to  her  suspicion  that  some 
strange  secret  lies  hidden  there.  M-F, 
12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY7  In  spite  of  the  loyal  encour- 
agement of  Rosemary,  and  the  help  of  her 
family  and  friends  in  Springdale,  Bill 
Roberts  finds  it  hard  to  get  started  on  the 
new  career  for  which  he  had  such  high 
hopes.  Not  even  his  relationship  with  Rose- 
mary seems  safe  from  the  nervous  explo- 
sions resulting  from  the  strain  he  is  under. 
How  will  Dr.  Greer  figure  in  the  Roberts' 
future?   M-F,   11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  With  no 
experience  and  little  equipment  except 
their  high  enthusiasm,  Terry  and  Stan 
embark  on  a  totally  new  venture,  as  Stan 
becomes  publisher  of  the  Dickston  Herald. 
How  will  its  great  plans  and  hopes  for  the 
future  be  affected  by  his  mother,  who 
managed  to  acquire  a  controlling  block  of 
the  paper's  stock  despite  Stan's  strong 
desire  to  enter  on  his  new  career  on 
his     own?     M-F,     2     P.M.     EST,     CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  The  terrible  misun- 
derstanding Stella  tried  to  forestall  finally 
breaks  up  the  marriage  of  her  beloved 
daughter  Laurel,  who  has  taken  her  two 
children  and  left  her  socialite  husband, 
Dick  Grosvenor.  Is  Dick's  relationship 
with  his  house  guest,  Maria  Darnell,  really 
what  Laurel  believes  it  to  be?  Heart- 
broken, Stella  waits  and  prays  for  an  op- 
portunity to  convince  Laurel  that  Dick 
still  loves  her.  M-F,  4:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  Nurse  Nora 
Drake,  with  the  help  of  Fred  Molina,  has 
traveled  a  bitter,  painful  road  as  she  tries 
to  clear  herself  from  suspicion  in  Peg 
Martinson's  death.  One  by  one  the  leads 
that  seemed  to  offer  help  have  petered 
out,   and   Nora   is  finally   left   facing   the 


stone  wall  of  Vivian  Jarrett's  hatred.  Will 
Vivian's  jealousy  keep  her  from  revealing 
the  truth  that  might  save  Nora?  M-F. 
2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

WENDY  WARREN  Wendy's  recent 
marriage  to  writer  Mark  Douglas  slips 
quickly  into  dangerous  waters  as  Mark's 
discouragement  over  his  work  makes  him 
increasingly  disturbed.  A  husband  who  is 
afraid  his  wife's  talents  outshine  his,  a 
beautiful  woman  who  has  never  stopped 
thinking  of  Mark  despite  his  marriage — 
what  is  this  combination  going  to  mean  to 
Wendy  as  actress  Maggie  Fallon  comes 
back  into  Mark's  life?  M-F,  12  Noon  EST, 
CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  Impris- 
oned, helpless,  even  her  appearance  dis- 
guised by  the  insane  Donald  Brady  in 
order  to  further  his  plan  of  removing  her 
from  the  life  she  knew-  as  Harry's'  wife, 
Joan  Davis  somehow  manages  to  hold  on 
to  her  courage  and  faith  in  the  future. 
But  will  Harry's  belief  that  Joan  is  dead 
lead  him,  in  time,  to  make  a  new  life  in 
which  there  would  be  no  room  for  Joan 
if  she  escaped?  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EST. 
ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  One  by  one. 
all  the  Carters  have  tried  to  talk  Sandy 
out  of  the  depression  she  has  been  unable 
to  shake  off  since  the  death  of  her  young 
husband.  Even  though  she  is  going  to  col- 
lege, Sandy  feels  she  is  living  without 
purpose.  Is  her  brother  Clay  right  in  urg- 
ing her  to  go  out  more?  Will  the  repercus- 
sions of  her  brother  Jeff's  accident  affect 
Sandy  in  a  way  nobody  could  foresee? 
M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DOCTOR  MALONE  Though 
he  himself  has  not  adjusted  to  the  shock 
of  his  wife  Anne's  death,  Dr.  Jerry  Malone 
is  making  a  grim  fight  to  keep  the  loss 
from  marring  the  life  of  their  young 
daughter  Jill.  Will  his  friend  Dr.  Browne 
be  able  to  help  as  much  as  he  hopes  to  by 
coming  to  Three  Oaks?  Meanwhile  Crys- 
tal and  Gene  Williams  watch  helplessly  as 
Gene's  father  Sam  tries  to  drink  away  his 
own  grief  over  Anne.  M-F,  1 :30  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  With  his 
ailing,  dependent  wife  Ruth  in  a  mental 
sanitarium,  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  feels  that 
any  hope  he  once  cherished  of  severing  his 
meaningless  marriage  so  that  he  and  Ellen 
Brown  could  find  happiness  together  must 
now  be  put  aside  forever;  Anxious  to  help 
Ellen  forget  their  hopeless  love,  he  en- 
courages her  to  accept  the  attentions  ol 
the  young  engineer  Christopher  Eliot.  How 
will  Christopher's  mother  affect  Ellen's 
life?  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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Dick  Hunt,  pionist  Hank   Kahout,  and   maestro  Willard   Potts. 


There's  a  young  real-estate  salesman  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  name  of  Dick  Hunt.  And 
oddly  enough  there's  a  young  tenor  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the  same  name,  and 
the  same  pleasant  personality.  Sound  like 
a  real  coincidence?  Well,  it  isn't — Dick 
Hunt,  the  singer,  and  Dick  Hunt,  the  sales- 
man, are  one  and  the  same  man.  Station 
WHK  in  Cleveland  features  Dick  four 
evenings  a  week,  at  nine-fifteen,  from 
the  Pilsener  Brewing  Company's  Raths- 


Dick   Hunt  tinkers  while   his   son   David   imi- 
tates   Johnnie    Ray    with    the    song    "Cry." 


keller.  Dick  emcees,  acts  as  party  host, 
sings,  and  does  commercials  for  Pilsener 
Time. 

At  the  Rathskeller,  Dick  shows  that  his 
background  in  radio,  TV,  musical  shows 
and  night  clubs  really  taught  him  a  lot 
about  how  to  entertain  an  audience,  the 
one  in  front  of  him  and  the  listeners  at 
home.  Dick  studied  voice  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Akron  and  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York.  An  extremely 
energetic  guy,  and  a  real  trouper,  Dick 
not  only  sings  for  WHK  but,  as  soon  as 
he's  through  with  his  stint  there,  he  rushes 
off  to  the  Chesterfield  night  club,  where 
he  entertains  from  10:30  to  2:30  A.M. 
Then  he's  off  in  his  1940  "hot-rod"  again, 
but  this  time  to  a  well-earned  rest  at 
home,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cleveland. 

When  he  gets  home  after  a  day  of  sell- 
ing real  estate  and  singing,  there  is  usually 
some  chatting  about  the  day's  events  with 
his  wife  Betty,  over  a  snack.  Betty  and 
Dick  have  two  children.  Carole  is  nine 
and  David,  five.  It's  fairly  obvious  that  a 
man  who  has  as  much  to  do  as  Dick 
must  have  some  relaxation — and,  for  him, 
building  "hot-rods"  is  the  method. 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
Nine-year-old  Helen  Strohm  has  taken 
over  the  role  of  Kathy,  the  youngest 
daughter  in  the  Anderson  household  on  the 
NBC  radio  series,  Father  Knows  Best. 
Helen  replaced  Norma  Jean  Nilsson,  the 
"veteran"  child  actress  who  became  too 
grown-up  to  play  Kathy. 

There's  talk  that  Mitzi  Green  will  land 
the  Baby  Snooks  role  made  famous  by 
the  late  Fanny  Brice,  when  the  series 
finally  goes  back  on  the  air  over  NBC.  It 
has  been  held  up  again,  this  time  because 
of  legal   snags   over   the   scripts. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  .  .  .  ? 

Dagmar,  the  blonde  Mrs.  Malaprop  who 
was  a  fixture  on  the  old  Broadway  Open 
House  show  and  who  later  had  her  own 
television  program?  Dagmar's  Canteen 
on  NBC -TV  didn't  make  the  grade  and 
the  network  dropped  the  whole  venture. 
She  has  done  little  or  no  television  lately, 
but  instead  has  put  together  an  act  and 
is  making  personal  appearances  around  the 
country,  mostly  in  night  clubs. 

Ken  Murray,  the  comedian  whose  TV 
show  was  so  popular  last  year?  Ken  is 
still  under  contract  to  CBS-TV,  and  is  still 
drawing  his  salary,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
at  the  moment  there  are  no  plans  for  his 
return  to  the  cameras.  CBS  couldn't  fit 
in  the  time  this  season  for  his  hour-long 
variety  show,  so  in  the  meantime,  Ken,  who 
got  his  start  as  a  vaudeville  comedian,  is 
playing  some  of  the  big  supper  clubs  with 
his  own  revue. 

John  Conte,  the  baritone  veteran  of  many 
radio  and  television  shows?  Surprising  to 
receive  letters  about  John,  who  is  very 
much  present  with  a  Monday-through- 
Friday  musical  show  over  the  ABC  radio 
network.  Possibly  listeners  have  missed 
hearing  him  because  he's  on  only  for  five 
minutes  at  an  early  morning  hour. 

Phil  Regan,  the  former  "singing  cop," 
who  has  appeared  in  all  branches  of  the 
entertainment  world?  Regan  has  quit 
show  business  and  has  signed  a  contract 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising  for  a  big  beer  company  in  St. 
Louis.  The  tenor  will  divide  his  time 
between  New  York  and  California,  plug- 
ging beer  products.  Another  Irish  tenor, 
Morton  Downey,  does  the  same  sort  of 
thing  for  a  soft  drink  company,  except  that 
he  does  his  plugging,  in  between  songs, 
while   fulfilling   professional    engagements. 

Bob  Burns,  the  bazooka-playing  come- 
dian, who  used  to  be  a  regular  on  Bing 
Crosby's  programs  and  also  made  many 
movies?  For  the  past  several  seasons, 
Bob  has  been  retired  from  any  profes- 
sional activities  and  has  devoted  all  his 
time  to  his  very  profitable  ranch  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley.  Maybe  Burns  likes 
the  life  of  a  "gentleman  farmer"  better 
than  that  of  a  performer,  but  wouldn't  he 
be  a  natural  for  television? 

,  These  are  some  of  the  personalities  read- 
ers have  inquired  about.  If  you  have  won- 
dered what  happened  to  one  of  your 
favorite  people  on  radio  or  television,  drop 
a  line  to  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV-Mirror 
Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City,  17,  New  York,  and  I'll  do  my  best 
to  find  out  fortyou  and  put  the  informa- 
tion in  the  column.  Sorry,  no  personal 
answers. 


(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel.) 


RITA  HAYWORTH 


LANA  TURNER 


exciting 

NEW 

pictures! 

off-guard  candids  of 
favorite  movie  stars 


fa  All  the  selective  skill  of 
our  ace  cameramen 
went  into  the  making  of 
these  startling  candids. 

fa  Handsome,  glossy,  full- 
size  4x5  quality  prints. 

fa  Look  over  the  list.  New 
poses  and  names  are 
constantly  added. 
Keep  your  collection 
up  to  date. 


Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today.  Send  cash  or  money  order.   12  pictures 
for  $1;  6  for  50c. 


WORLD  WIDE,   Dept.  RM-5 

63   Central  Avenue,   Ossining,    N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $ for   candid   pictures  of  my  favorite 

stars  and   have  circled  the  numbers  of  the  ones  you  are  to  send 
me   by  return   mail. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY *ZONE STATE 


STAR   CANDIDS 

1. 

Lana  Turner 

2. 

Betty  Grable 

5. 

Alan  Ladd 

7. 

Gregory  Peck 

8. 

Rita  Hay  worth 

9. 

Esther  Williams 

11. 

Elizabeth  Taylor 

14. 

Cornel  Wilde 

15. 

Frank  Sinatra 

18. 

Rory  Calhoun 

19. 

Peter  Lawford 

21. 

Bob  Mitchum 

22. 

Burt  Lancaster 

23. 

Bing  Crosby 

24. 

Shirley  Temple 

25. 

Dale  Evans 

26. 

June  Haver 

27. 

June  Allyson 

29. 

Ronald  Reagan 

30. 

Dana  Andrews 

31. 

Glenn  Ford 

33. 

Gene  Autry 

34. 

Roy  Rogers 

35. 

Sunset  Carson 

36. 

Monte  Hale 

46. 

Kathryn  Grayson 

48. 

Gene  Kelly 

50. 

Diana  Lynn 

51. 

Doris  Day 

52. 

Montgomery  Clifl 

53. 

Richard   Widmark 

54. 

Mono  Freeman 

55. 

Wanda  Hendrix 

56. 

Perry  Como 

57. 

Bill  Holder, 

60. 

Bill  Williams 

63. 

Barbara  Lawrence 

65. 

Jane  Powell 

66. 

Gordon  MacRae 

67. 

Ann  Blyth 

68. 

Jeanne  Crain 

69. 

Jane  Russell 

74. 

John  Wayne 

75. 

Yvonne  de  Carlo 

78. 

Audie  Murphy 

79. 

Dan  Dailey 

84. 

Janet  Leigh 

86. 

Farley  Granger 

88. 

Tony  Martin 

91. 

John  Derek 

92. 

Guy  Madison 

93. 

Ricardo  Montalban 

94. 

Mario  Lanza 

95. 

Joan  Evans 

103. 

Scott  Brady 

104. 

Bill  Lawrence 

105. 

Vic  Damone 

106. 

Shelley  Winters 

107. 

Richard  Todd 

108. 

Vera-Ellen 

109. 

Dean  Martin 

110. 

Jerry  Lewis 

111. 

Howard  Keel 

112. 

Susan  Hayward 

115. 

Betty  Hutton 

116. 

Coleen  Gray 

120. 

Arlene  Da  hi 

121. 

Tony  Curtis 

123. 

Tim  Holt 

127. 

Piper  Laurie 

128. 

Debbie  Reynolds 

129. 

Penny  Edwards 

131. 

Jerome  Courtland 

134. 

Gene  Nelson 

135. 

Jeff  Chandler 

136. 

Rock  Hudscn 

137. 

Stewart  Granger 

138. 

John  Barrymore,  Jr. 

139. 

Debra  Paget 

140. 

Dale  Robertson 

141. 

Marilyn  Monroe 

142. 

Leslie  Caron 

143. 

Pier  Angeli 

144. 

Mitzi  Gaynor 

145. 

Marlon  Brando 

146. 

Aldo  Ray 

147. 

Tab  Hunter 

148. 

Robert  Wagner 

149. 

Rusty  Tamblyn 

150. 

Jeff  Hunter 

151. 

Marisa  Pavan 

152. 

Marge  and  Gower 
Champion 

153. 

Fernando  Lamas 

154. 

Arthur  Franz 

155. 

Johnny  Stewart 

156. 

Oskar  Werner 

157. 

Keith  Andes 

158. 

Michael  Moore 

159 

Gene  Barry 

160. 

John  Forsyth 

161 

Lori  Nelson 

162 

Ursula  Thiess 

163 

Elaine  Stewart 

164 

Hildegarde  Neff 

165 

Dawn  Addams 

166 

Zsa  Zsa  Gabor 

167 

Barbara  Ruick 

168 

Joan  Taylor 

169 

Helene  Stanley 

170. 

Beverly  Michaels 

171. 

Joan  Rice 

172. 

Robert  Horton 

R 

173. 

Dean  Miller 

M 

174. 

Rita  Gam 

175. 

Charlton  Heston 

'76. 

Steve  Cochran 

n 


One  of  the  entries 
for  Bell's  "Thing" 
contest  —  a   rooster. 


the  Breakfast  bell 


^\on  Bell  is  one  man  who  smiled  his 
■^  way  into  his  job  and  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Des  Moines  people  who  listen  to 
him  from  6:35  to  8:45  in  the  morning  or 
on  his  Matinee  show,  over  KRNT.  Bell, 
now  a  nationally  famous  deejay,  was  a 
Cleveland  station's  getter-upper  when  he 
acted  upon  the  complaint  of  a  newspaper 
radio  columnist  about  the  town's  sour- 
pusses.    Bell  immediately  set  to  work  on 


The  Bell  clon  gathers  before  the  family  hearth  in  their  brand-new 
home.  From  Don  right  on  down  to  baby,  they're  all  house-proud. 


a  scheme  to  make  people  smile  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Listeners  were  asked  to 
smile  at  three  strangers  during  the  day, 
and  describe  the  reactions  in  letters  to 
Don.  Clevelanders  got  the  grin  habit, 
and  flooded  Don  with  letters.  At  this 
point,  the  KRNT  station  manager  heard 
a  network  pickup  of  Don's  show  and 
wasted  no  time  in  hiring  him  as  the  sta- 
tion's morning  man. 

The  son  of  show  people — his  father 
was  a  concert  violinist  and  also  did  a 
blackface  act — Don  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  life  traveling.  During  his  varied 
career  Don  has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  American,  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  and  city  editor  of  the  old  Cedar 
Falls  (Iowa)  Daily  News.  A  fling  at  a 
job  on  a  tramp  steamer  gave  Don  a  look 
at  the  world  and  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  meet  all  kinds  of  people.  Meeting  folks 
is  one  of  his  favorite  occupations.  He  got 
his  introduction  to  radio  thirteen  years 
ago  when  he  was  hitchhiking  through 
Tupelo,  Mississippi.  He  met  a  man  from 
a  local  station  who  was  looking  for  a 
"masked  baritone." 

Don  claims  that  since  he's  been  in 
Des  Moines  he  has  really  had  a  chance 
to  settle  down.  Most  of  his  early  life  he 
lived  out  of  a  trunk.  And,  even  after  he 
married  Fran,  they  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  hotels.  But  now  they've  bought  a 
home  to  adequately  house  their  rather 
generous-sized  family — six  children  in 
all.  And  Don  spends  a  lot  of  time  putter- 
ing around  the  place,  getting  a  big  kick 
out  of  each  new  improvement. 
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Information  Booth 


About  Judy 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  some  information  on  Judy 

Johnson  of  Your  Show  of  Shows.  Is  she 

married,  and  does  she  have  any  children? 

S.  T.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Judy  Johnson  was  born  on  March  8, 
1926,  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  She  got  her 
first  job  when  she  auditioned  for  a  college 
band  in  Richmond.  All  her  life  Judy 
wanted  to  be  in  show  business  and  that 
first  job  made  up  her  mind  for  good.  Since 
then  she  has  worked  with  name  bands.  It 
was  while  Judy  was  with  Sammy  Kaye's 
band  that  Max  Liebman,  producer  of  Your 
Show  of  Shows,  saw  Judy  and  signed  her 
to  be  a  featured  vocalist  on  that  program. 
Judy  commutes  to  New  York  every  day 
from  her  home  in  Nutley,  New  Jersey, 
where  she  lives  with  her  mother.  As  far 
as  romance  is  concerned,  with  rehearsals, 
dancing  classes  and  acting  lessons,  there's 
not  much  time  left. 

Dragnet  Theme 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  theme 
song  of  the  TV  program,  Dragnet  is? 

R.  T.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  theme  on  Dragnet  is  an  original 
score  composed  for  the  show  by  Walter 
Schuman. 

Dr.  Crane 

Dear  Editor: 

I  enjoy  listening  to  Santos  Ortega  as 
Dr.  Crane  on  City  Hospital  (radio  ver- 
sion ) .  Could  you  please  give  some  infor- 
mation about  this  fine  actor  and  how  he 
started  on  radio. 

E.  B.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  Santos  Ortega 
was  an  actor  who  wasn't  exactly  setting 
the  world  on  fire.  He  was  getting  along, 
but  ^  nothing  spectacular.  Then  suddenly 
the  producers  of  a  program  called  Black- 


stone  Plantation  needed  an  actor  to  play 
the  role  of  a  Latin-American  plantation 
owner  complete  with  accent.  In  looking 
over  a  list  of  actors'  names  they  came 
across  Santos  Ortega  and  figured  he  must 
be  the  real  thing.  What  they  didn't  know 
was,  that  although  Santos'  father  was 
Spanish,  the  actor  had  been  born  in  New 
York,  and  spoke  English — not  Spanish. 
But  that  didn't  stop  Santos — he  acquired 
an  accent  rapidly,  and  convinced  every- 
one he  was  a  Latin.  In  addition  to  radio. 
Santos  has  done  a  great  deal  of  legitimate 
theatre  work,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Lambs  Club — famous  actors'  group.  Today 
he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
actors  in  radio. 

Meet  Sam   Edwards 

Dear  Editor : 

Can  you  please  tell  me  the  age  and 
marital  status  of  Sam  Edwards,  who  plays 
Dexter  on  Meet  Corliss  Archer? 

T.  A.,  Newton,  Kansas 

Sam  Edwards  is  in  his  late  twenties,  but 
really  sounds  like  a  love-sick  teenager  on 
Meet  Corliss  Archer.  A  bachelor,  he  lives 
with   his   family. 

Who  Is  Cynthia? 

Dear  Editor: 

Who  plays  the  part  of  Cynthia  Swanson 
on  Helen  Trent?  Please  print  her  picture 
in  your  column. 

E.  S.,  Chicago,  III. 

Mary  Jane  Higby,  who  plays  Cynthia  on 
Helen  Trent,  is  also  Joan  in  When  A  Girl 
Marries.  She  and  Julie  Stevens  (Helen 
Trent)  were  born  in  the  same  city,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Mary  Jane  is  married  to 
Guy  Sorel,  an  actor.  The  Sorels  collect 
vocal  records  of  great  singing  stars  and 
actors  of  the  past,  have  a  Cairn  terrier, 
and  a  boat  which  they  keep  on  Long  Island 
Sound.  They  live  simply  in  a  small  apart- 
ment in  New  York.   (Cont'd  on  page  17) 


Judy  Johnson 


Santos  Ortega 


Ask  your  questions— we'll  try  to  Hud  the  answers 


Mary  Jane  Higby 
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Reid  (Chuckles)  Chapman  of  WISH   in   Indianapolis. 


Chuckl 


es 


galore 


Reid  "Chuckles"  Chapman — deejay,  emcee, 
hearty  eater  and  family  man — has  been 
working  for  Station  WISH  for  the  past  nine 
years  and  as  long  as  Indianapolis  listeners  re- 
spond accordingly — it  looks  like  he'll  be  around 
for  quite  a  while. 

Since  he  started  with  WISH,  Chapman  has 
worked  in  almost  every  department  including 
the  job  of  Program  Director.  Two  years  ago, 
a  new  assignment  was  given  him.  This  was  to 
take  over  the  afternoon  hours  and  develop  a 
disc  jockey  type  show  that  would  appeal  to 
the  housewife.  Actually,  Chuckles  found  this 
easy  since  he  had  quite  a  following  among 
homemakers  already  as  a  result  of  his  popular 
Breakfast  with  Chuckles  on  the   air  for  five 


years.  The  music  is  the  most  important  thing 
on  any  record  show  according  to  Chapman,  so 
he  plays  as  much  music  as  time  will  allow.  No 
hot  jazz,  though.  "How  can  a  woman  iron 
shirts  and  do  a  good  job  if  I  play  hot  music?" 
Chuckles  explains.  Visiting  celebrities  often 
appear  on  the  program  for  a  chat  with  its 
jovial  emcee.  Stars  like:  Phil  Harris,  Monica 
Lewis,  Herb  Shriner,  and  Dennis  Day — to 
mention  a  few. 

When  he  isn't  on  the  radio,  you'll  find 
Chuckles  at  home.  His  family  is  his  hobby. 
He  and  his  wife  Janet  have  three  children — 
Arthur  Reid  (known  as  Chuck),  Martha 
Elaine,  and  Mark  Christopher.  The  Chapmans 
were  married  in  1942. 


R 

M 
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The  Chapmans — Janet,  Chuckles,  Mark,  Martha,  the  doll,  and  Chuck. 


Information  Booth 


(Continued) 


Bill's  Daughter 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  the  actress  whom  I  have  en- 
joyed hearing  as  Bill's  daughter,  Nancy,  on 
Just  Plain  Bill  for  so  many  years? 

A.  F.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Probably  one  of  the  busiest  young 
actresses  in  New  York,  Toni  Darnay,  in 
addition  to  playing  Nancy  Davidson  on 
NBC's  Just  Plain  Bill,  stars  on  other  day- 
time serials,  and  makes  frequent  free- 
lance radio  and  TV  appearances,  is  bring- 
ing up  her  two  children  and  supports  an 
adopted  French  war  orphan.  Born  in  Chi- 
cago, Toni  comes  from  a  long  line  of  stage 
folk.  Her  grandfather  owned  a  string  of 
theatres  in  which  her  mother  acted.  Toni's 
father,  who  was  a  doctor,  objected  to  her 
early  entrance  into  show  business — she 
went  on  a  vaudeville  tour  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  When  Toni  was  eighteen  she 
came  to  New  York,  where  for  a  while 
things  seemed  pretty  hopeless,  but  then 
she  tried  out  for  a  daytime  serial,  and 
from  then  on  she  had  no  worries  about 
finding  a  job.  She  is  married  to  Bill  Hoff- 
man, a  free-lance  radio  and  TV  writer. 
The  Hoffmans  live  in  New  York  City  with 
their  two  children,  Toni  and  Darnay.  "The 
names  were  Bill's  idea,"  Toni  says  sheep- 
ishly. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror.  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Toni  Darnay 


Sandpaper  Hands  feel 


in  IO  Seconds! 


Cashmere  Bouquet 

Absorbs  Like  A  Lotion  . . .  Softens  Like  A  Cream! 

Now — in  just  10  seconds!  .  .  ."Sandpaper  Hands"  are  smoothed 
and  softened  to  lovely  "Caressable  Hands"  with  lanolin-enriched 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion!  Your  thirsty  skin  seems  to 
drink  up  Cashmere  Bouquet — it  dries  without  stickiness, 
leaves  your  hands  so  caressably  smoother,  softer,  younger- 
looking!  And  of  course,  they're  romantically  scented  with 
the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  "fragrance  men  love"! 


^jBF 


NEW.'  Cashmere  Bouquet- 
French  Type  Non-Smear  UpsNek! 
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DISTINCTIVE. 


with  a  truly  different  flavor 
and  aroma  —  extra-mild 
FATIMA  continues  to 
grow  in  favor  among 
King-Size  cigarette 
smokers  everywhere 


tm 


YOU  GET  an  extra-mild  and  soothing  smoke 
-plus  the  added  protection  of 


twenty 

years 

of  deeds 

well  done 


By 
HELEN  BOLSTAD 


On  or  off  the  air,  it's  an  old  McNeill  custom  dating  from  the 
days  Don  and  Kay  first  wed:  Be  happy — and  share  happiness. 


M 


ANY  A  SMILE  REPLACED  A  TEAR  WHEN  DON  McNEILL 
AND  HIS  TROUPE  REACHED  OUT  HELPING  HANDS 


Venerable  and  well-travelled  though 
the  trophy  was,  it  commanded  the 
admiration  of  only  its  freckle-faced, 
tousle-headed  owner.  Others  on  the  stage 
of  ABC's  Civic  Theatre  in  Chicago  frankly 
sought  to  put  as  much  distance  between  it 
and  themselves  as  broadcasting  demands 
allowed.  All  were  uncomfortably  aware 
what  two  hot  days  and  a  fifty-mile  journey 
had  done  to  the  lad's  treasure.  In  words  of 


one  syllable,  quite  literally,  the  fish  stank. 

Yet  no  one  directed  the  kid  to  dump  it 
in  the  nearest  well-covered  garbage  can. 
Instead,  Don  McNeill  brought  him  to  the 
microphone  as  proudly  as,  a  few  months 
previous,  he  had  introduced  the  man  who 
brought  him  one  of  the  most  coveted  of 
honors,  the  Freedom  Foundation  award. 

In  a  manner  well-calculated  not  to  up- 
set youthful  dignity,  Don  asked  the  boy's 


See  Next  Page 
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From  the  start,  Don  shared  his  family  life  with  listeners,  his  pride  in   Kay  and  their  three  growing   boys. 


Reverse  giveaway:  Don's  drives  have  brought  many 
comforts  to  needy  homes  (above),  sold  millions  in 
defense  bonds  (below,  with  guest  star  Hildegarde). 


name,  address,  age.  He  coaxed  him  to  tell  how 
he  caught  the  fish  and  how  it  felt  to  feel  that 
spine-tingling  tug  at  his  line  the  very  first 
time  he  went  fishing.  The  lad  concluded,  "And 
now  I'm  going  to  bring  it  home  to  show  my 
father  I  really  did  catch  a  fish"  Then,  seeking 
evaluation  of  his  achievement,  he  asked,  "Don, 
this  is  a  real  big  fish,  isn't  it?" 

Much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  agree,  Mc- 
Neill could  not  deceive  the  youngster.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  that  particular  lake,  it's  a 
rather  small  fish." 

The  boy's  disappointment  lasted  only  a  min- 
ute. In*  a  triumphant  comeback,  he  said,  "I 
betcha,  though,  it's  the  biggest  small  fish  any- 
one ever  saw." 

That  young  fisherman's  uncritical  delight, 
and  the  pleasure  of  other  boys  who  have 
enjoyed  McNeill's  hospitality,  have  meant 
more  to  the  Breakfast  Club's  famed  maestro 
than  all  the  other  honors  he  has  received  in 
twenty  triumphant  years  of  broadcasting. 

Establishing  a  summer  camp,  within  driving 
distance  of  Chicago,  which  not  only  provides 
recreation  for  himself  and  his  own  family  but 
also  gives  boys  from  distressed  areas  their  first 
taste  of  the  out-of-doors  satisfies  for  Don 
McNeill  a  long-held  ambition. 

It  also  is  his  way  of  returning  thanks  for 
those  twenty  years  of  broadcasting.  The  man 
who  signs  his  show,  "And  be  good  to  your- 
self!" is  well  aware  that  the  public  has  been 
good  to  him. 

For,  in  a  business  where  a  thirteen-week 
option  period  can  mark  the  death  of  a  lifetime 


IN  HIS  HANDS 


Ted  Collins — who  has  guided  her  career  and  planned  her  shows  for  more  than  two   decades. 


she  was  a  great  person,  other  than  a  great  voice. 
I  could  see  she  was  wasting  herself  doing  a 
singing-dancing  comedy  role  as  the  butt  of  the 
comedian's  jokes,  and  I  went  backstage  and  told 
her  so.  She  already  knew  it  but  she  didn't  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  I  was  sure  I  did.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  our  partnership." 

It  was  also  the  beginning  of  Kate's  success  .  .  . 
on  radio,  on  records,  and  on  television.  "There 
have  been  hundreds  of  Kate  Smiths  since  Kate 
became  famous,"  Ted  will  tell  you.  "Women  who 
thought  they,  too,  personified  all  the  good  things 
that  Kate  does  ...  all  the  fine,  simple  things  that 
have  made  the  public  accept  her  as  one  of  them. 
They  felt  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  do  as  Kate 
has  done.    They  were   (Continued  on  page  81 ) 

Kate  Smith  and  Ted  Collins  are  seen  on  the  Kate  Smith 
Hour,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST;  multiple  sponsorship. 
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GODFREY'S  MAN,  TONY 
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C7W|^(j 


LIKES  GOOD  HUMOR,  WARM    AND  FRIENDLY  CITIZENS— 


Tony's  just  as  versatile  around  the  house  as  he  is  on  the  Godfrey  shows.  But  he  swears  the  real 
talent  belongs  to  his  wife,  Dot — a  superb  cook! — and  to  Lynda  Ann,  who  is  already  very  musical. 


By  GREGORY  MERWIN 


This  Tony  Marvin — just  how  accomplished 
can  a  man  be?    Tony  juggles  four  balls  as 
nonchalantly  as  he  juggles  four-syllable 
words.   He's  as  handsome  as  a  modern  day 
Valentino,  yet,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  reads  a 
commercial,  Tony  answers  Arthur  Godfrey's 
questions  on  zoology,  aerodynamics,  medicine  and 
just  about  anything  else.    He  can  sing  an 
operatic  aria,  make  music  with  a  saxophone, 
tell  a  riotous  story  or  act  as  dignified  as  a  high- 
school  principal. 

Tony  Marvin  of  radio  and  TV  is  identical 
with  Tony  Marvin,  private  citizen,  and  there's 
Arthur  Godfrey's  word  for  it  (he  recently  signed 
Tony  to  a  new  contract),  for  Godfrey  has  no 
mercy  for  anything  phony.  Arthur,  the  great 
showman  that  he  is,  insists  upon  being  natural 
and  insists  that  his  associates  be  the  same. 

"That's  the  great  thing  about  working  with 
Arthur,"  Tony  sa"ys.  (Continued  on  page    60) 


Tony  Marvin  is  on  Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  CBS,  M-F,  10 
A.M.  (part  simulcast,  CBS-TV,  M-Th),  for  Toni,  Star- 
Kist,  Fiberglas,  Frigidaire,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Snow 
Crop,  Pillsbury,  Nabisco,  Chesterfield — King  Arthur 
Godfrey  and  His  Round  Table,  CBS,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for 
Kingan  &  Co. — Godfrey  and  His  Friends,  CBS-TV,  Wed., 
8    P.M.,    for    Chesterfield,    Pillsbury,    Toni.     All    EST. 


HE  HAS  ALL  THIS  AND  MORE  IN  TONY  MARVIN 
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Two  women  am  I 


"I'm  glad  I  belong  to  Pepper 

Young's  Family — I  wouldn't  miss  living 

Peggy  Young's  life  for  anything!" 


Peggy  grew  up  and  married — so  did  actress  Betty,  who  is  now 
wed  to  actor  Walter  Brooke  (above).  Right,  she  introduces  her 
real  husband  to  her  radio  father,  played  by  Thomas  Chalmers. 
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By  LUCILLE  DAHL 

"  I^ifteen   years   and  more   than   4000   per- 

J^  formances  ago  I,  Betty  Wragge,  met  my 

'other  self,'   Peggy   Young,   for   the   first 

time.     This   historic    meeting   took   place,    of 

course,  on  the  NBC  Pepper  Young's  Family, 

"We  were  young  teenagers,  then,  Peggy  and 
I.  Exactly  the  same  teen  age,  too,  and  with,  I 
should  suppose,  the  same  birthday — which, 
speaking  for  myself,  is  September  22. 

"We  are  also  look-alikes,  although  I  learned 
this  for  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  when, 
recently,  Peggy  was  kidnapped  by  a  mental 
patient,  held  prisoner  in  a  shack,  and  a 
description  of  her  was  broadcast  to  the  papers 


and  the  police.  The  description  of  her,  as 
broadcast  after  the  kidnapping,  was  that  of  a 
blue-eyed  blonde  wearing,  when  last  seen,  a 
blue  sweater  and  gray  skirt.  And  I  am  a  blue- 
eyed  blonde  liable  to  be  found,  any  morning, 
in  blue  sweater  and  gray  skirt. 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  the  part  of  Peggy  was 
actually  a  child's  part.  Since  then  we've  grown 
up  together,  so  closely  identified  that  I  some- 
times forget  which  school-girl  problems  were 
Peggy's  and  which    (Continued  on  page  88) 

Betty  Wragge,  heard  in  Pepper  Young's  Family,  NBC, 
M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble. 
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Betty  and  Walter  share  many 
interests  and  enthusiasms  — 
among  them,  a  love  for  skiing. 


HELEN 
TRENT 


HOW  CAN  A  WOMAN 


Helen  Trent  seemed  to  catch  her  breath  for  the 
first  time  in  hours  as  she  turned  the  key  in  the 
latch  of  her  own  front  door.  What  an  evening! 
Even  though  she  was  a  grown  woman,  completely 
confident  of  handling  herself  in  almost  any  situation, 
Helen  couldn't  help  but  be  angry  with  herself  for 
allowing  a  situation  to  develop  where  she  could  be 
open  to  criticism.  Like  all  career  women,  how- 
ever, she  had  long  ago  taken  the  attitude  that  there 
were  certain  men  in  business  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  woman  working  for  them,  but  for  the 
most  part  business  men  treated  a  woman  with  cour- 
tesy and  consideration.  Tonight,  however,  had 
come  as  pretty  much  of  a  shock  to  her.  ...  A  short 
while  ago,  Helen  had  taken  a  job  with  Kelcey 
Spencer,  producer  of  documentary  films — it  was  a 
challenge  to  her  creative  imagination,  for  she  was 
designing  costumes  that  had  to  carry  along  the 
authentic  mood  of  the  dramas.  Although  she  had 
turned  down  a  couple  of  invitations  from  Spencer 
which  might  have  involved  personal  attention — such 
as  a  dinner  date — it  had  never  entered  her  head 
that  he  had  other  than  the  most  business-like  in- 
tentions when  he  asked  her  to  come  to  Eagle's  Nest, 
his  great  mansion,  with  the  sketches  on  which  she 
had  been  working  day  and  night.  Conferences, 
business  ones  in  a  home,  were  certainly  not  un- 
heard-of in  her  business!  Also,  if  Helen  had  thought 
of  it  as  a  personal  entanglement  before  going  to 
Eagle's  Nest,  she  would  have  consoled  herself  with 
the  knowledge  which  everyone  in  the  film  capital 
had — that  Kelcey's  ill  wife  was  certain  to  be 
there.  ...  It  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  Kelcey's 
wife  was  so  ill  that  she  kept  to  herself,  secluded 
away  in  an  isolated  wing  of  the  mansion!  Her  first 
suspicions  were  aroused  when  Kelcey  put  aside  the 
sketches  in  favor  of  a  large  drink  for  himself  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  Helen  waited  patiently  for 
him  to  finish  and  get  down  to  business.  Thinking 
back  over  the  scene  that  followed,  she  knew  that  she 
should  have  been  much  less  friendly  in  her  chit-chat, 
as  she  settled  back  to  relax  in  an  easy  chair  while 
waiting  for  Kelcey  to  put  away  his  drink  and  start 
considering  the  costumes.  Instead  of  lightly  thrust- 
ing aside  his  personal  comments  with  a  smile  and 
changing  the  subject,  she  felt  she  should  have 
bluntly  told  Kelcey  that  she  had  no  personal  interest 
in   him — that  he   was   her   employer   and   nothing 


-* 


Too   late,   Helen   realized 
just  what  Kelcey's  cordiality 
meant  .  .  .  and  how  guilty 
they  must  both  appear  to  Mrs. 
Poindexter's  prying  eyes! 


S2 


more.  ...  It  didn't  really  occur  to  her  just  how 
persistent  Kelcey  was  being  until  his  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Poindexter,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  At 
that  precise  moment,  Kelcey  had  taken  the  sketches 
from  her  and  had  turned  from  his  desk,  grasping  her 
shoulders  with  his  strong  hands.  As  he  poured  out 
the  story  of  his  personal  interest  in  her,  Helen  had 
listened  almost  sympathetically,  not  willing  to  let 
anger  over  the  situation  get  the  better  of  her  natural 
sympathy  for  anyone  in  trouble.  She  knew  at  that 
moment  she  would  have  to  thrust  him  from  her.  As 
she  turned  from  Kelcey  and  started  to  walk  toward 
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HANDLE  UNWELCOME  ADVANCES? 


the  fireplace,  she  realized  that  Mrs.  Poindexter  had 
not  only  witnessed  the  scene  but  the  shock  of  her 
own  evil  interpretation  was  written  all  over  the 
housekeeper's  face.  Flustered,  Helen  momentarily 
lost  control  and,  with  words  tumbling  from  her  lips, 
she  excused  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  was  late 
for  another  appointment  and  must  leave.  ...  As  she 
regained  control  of  her  turbulent  emotions  on  the 
way  back  to  her  home,  Helen  realized  she  had  put 
herself  in  a  horrible  light  with  Mrs.  Poindexter,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  losing  her  own  self- 
control  had  made  her  lose  face  with  Kelcey.    "Next 


time,"  Helen  told  herself  sternly  as  she  put  out  the 
lights  in  her  living  room,  "I'll  be  honest,  completely 
forthright,  no  matter  how  much  I  think  I'm  hurting 
the  man's  feelings.  In  the  end  he'll  respect  me  for 
it,  and  certainly  I'll  respect  myself,  which  is  the 
more  important  thing." 


The  Romance  of  Helen  Trent,  heard  M-F,  12 :30  P.M.  EST,  CBS 
Radio ;  sponsored,  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.  and  Boyle-Midway, 
Inc.  Pictured  above  in  their  roles  as  Helen,  Kelcey  and  Mrs. 
Poindexter  are  Julie  Stevens,  Mercer  McLeod,  Leona  Powers. 
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HOW  CAN  A  WOMANJHANDLE  UNWELCOME  ADVANCES? 


HELEN 
TRENT 


Helen  Trent  seemed  to  catch  her  breath  for  the 
first  time  in  hours  as  she  turned  the  key  in  the 

latch  of  her  own  front  door.  What  an  evening! 
Even  though  she  was  a  grown  woman,  completely 
confident  of  handling  herself  in  almost  any  situation, 
Helen  couldn't  help  but  be  angry  with  herself  for 
allowing  a  situation  to  develop  where  she  could  be 
open  to  criticism.  Like  all  career  women,  how- 
ever, she  had  long  ago  taken  the  attitude  that  there 
were  certain  men  in  business  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  woman  working  for  them,  but  for  the 
most  part  business  men  treated  a  woman  with  cour- 
tesy and  consideration.  Tonight,  however,  had 
come  as  pretty  much  of  a  shock  to  her.  ...  A  short 
while  ago,  Helen  had  taken  a  job  with  Kelcey 
Spencer,  producer  of  documentary  films — it  was  a 
challenge  to  her  creative  imagination,  for  she  was 

org  costumes  that  had  to  carry  along  the 
authentic  mood  of  the  dramas.  Although  she  had 
turned  down  a  couple  of  invitations  from  Spencer 
which  might  have  involved  personal  attention— such 
as  a  dinner  date— it  had  never  entered  her  head 
that  he  had  other  than  the  most  business-like  in- 
'  ntionj  when  he  asked  her  to  come  to  Eagle's  Nest 
his  great  mansion,  with  the  sketches  on  which  she' 
had  been  working  day  and  night.  Conferences, 
•  ones  in  a  home,  were  certainly  not  un- 
heard-of in  her  business!  Also,  if  Helen  had  thought 
of  it  as  a  personal  entanglement  before  going  to 
Eagles  Nest,  she  would  have  consoled  herself  with 
Uie  knowledge  which  everyone  in  the  film  capital 
had-that  Kelcey 's  ill  wife  was  certain  to  be 
II  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  Kelcey's 
wife  was  so  ill  that  she  kept  to  herself,  secluded 
away  In  an  isolated  wing  of  the  mansion!  Her  first 
suspicions  were  aroused  when  Kelcey  put  aside  the 
fetches  ,„  favor  of  a  large  drink  for  himself  in 
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Too  late,   Helen   realized 
just  what  Kelcey's  cordiality 
meant  .  .  .  and  how  guilty 
they  must  both  appear  to  Mrs. 
Poindexter's  prying  eyes! 
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persistent  Kelcey  was  being  until  his  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  Pomdexter,  appeared  in  the  doorway.  At 
that  precise  moment,  Kelcey  had  taken  the  sketches 
from  her  and  had  turned  from  his  desk,  grasping  her 
shoulders  with  his  strong  hands.    As  he  poured  out 
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the  fireplace,  she  realized  that  Mrs.  Poindexter  had 
not  only  witnessed  the  scene  but  the  shock  of  her 
own  evil  interpretation  was  written  all  over  the 
housekeeper's  face.  Flustered,  Helen  momentarily 
lost  control  and,  with  words  tumbling  from  her  lips, 
she  excused  herself  on  the  ground  that  she  was  late 
for  another  appointment  and  must  leave.  ...  As  she 
regained  control  of  her  turbulent  emotions  on  the 
Way  back  to  her  home,  Helen  realized  she  had  put 
herself  in  a  horrible  light  with  Mrs.  Poindexter,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  losing  her  own  self- 
control  had  made  her  lose  face  with  Kelcey.    "Next 


time,"  Helen  told  herself  sternly  as  she  put  out  the 
lights  in  her  living  room,  "I'll  be  honest,  completely 
forthright,  no  matter  how  much  I  think  I'm  hurting 
the  man's  feelings.  In  the  erid  he'll  respect  me  for 
it,  and  certainly  I'll  respect  myself,  which  is  the 
more  important  thing." 


The-  Romance  of  Helen  Trenl,  heard  M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS 
Radio;  sponsored.  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co,  and  Doyle-Midway, 
Inc.  Pictured  above  in  their  roles  as  Helen,  Kelcey  and  Mrs. 
Poindexter  are  lulie  Stevens,  Mercer  M<I>od,  l.eona  Powers. 
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In  HAWKINS  FALLS  or  Keokuk 


BE  YOUR 


Win  Stracke — the 
guitar-playing   Laif 
Flagle  of  Hawkins 
Falls — teaches  his 
art  to  Bernardine's 
sons,  Bill  and  Tony. 


Producer  Ben  Park  says  the  real-life  Bernardine  has  the  same  gay  courage  she 
portrayed  as  Lona,  cheerfully  paying  her  debt  to  Dr.  Corey  (Maurice  Copeland). 
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By  LILLA  ANDERSON 

During  this  season,  when  the  greeting  "Happy  New  Year" 
expresses  everyone's  hope  for  a  brighter  future, 
each  of  us  in  her  own  way  examines  the  patterns 
of  yesterday's  past  and  sets  about  building  more  solidly 
for  the  tomorrows.  To  Lona  Drewer,  leading  lady  of 
NBC's  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6200,  a  Radio-TV  Mirror  reader 
addressed  a  letter  poignantly  expressing  the  hopes  of  a 
mother,  a  wife  who  wants  above  all  things  to  find  happiness 
for  her  family  and  for  herself.    Intimately,  the  reader 
sketched  out  the  problems  which  confront  her  and 
her  family — problems  similar  to  those  Lona  and  Knap  meet 
and  attempt  to  solve — and  wistfully  she  added,  "I  wish 
my  husband  and  I  could  be  more  like  you  and  your  husband." 

Then,  as  if  catching  herself,  the  reader  became  a  little 
self-conscious.    Realizing  that  she  was  writing  to  a 
person  who  was  only  living  for  fifteen  minutes  each  day 
on  a  television  screen,  she  addressed  herself  to  Bernardine 
Flynn,  who  is  Lona  Drewer  of  Hawkins  Falls.    "Perhaps," 
she  added,  "if  your  home  life  is  anything  like  Lona's 
you  can  help  me." 

There  are  differences  in  the  vital  statistics  of  Lona's 
and  Bernardine's  past,  but  they  become  as  nothing  beside 
the  unity  of  spirit  which  exists  between  the  two  women 
of  reality  and  fiction.    In  those   (Continued  on  page  69) 

Bernardine  Flynn  is  seen  as  Lona  Drewer  in  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6200, 
on  NBC-TV,  M-F,  at  5  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  Lever  Brothers  for  Surf. 


Bernardine  Flynn,  like 
her  TV  self,  Lona  Drewer, 
knows  that  a  woman  can 
be  all  she  wants  to  be 


WONDERFUL  SELF! 


Femininity  is  Bern's  keynote— and  the  same  warm  sympathy  which  Lona  shows  to  Nancy  Campbell  (played  by  Beverly 
Younger).  She  has  great  vitality,  too,  allowing  time  for  many  hobbies — such  as  painting  a  portrait  of  her  son  Bill. 
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Louise  Grant  had  been  one  of  my  favorite  Hollywood 
.  people  for  some  time,  ever  since  I  first  met  her  when 
she  was  my  waitress  at  one  of  the  fancier  bistros 
on  the  Strip.  She'd  been  trying  to  break  into  pictures 
since  she  was  seventeen,  and  finally,  after  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  she  got  the  chance  to  play  the  lead  in  a  Carter 
Studios  movie.  Just  about  the  time  she  started  rehears- 
ing the  film,  I  saw  her  in  the  studio  cafeteria. 

"Hi,  Louise — how's  my  girl?"  I  sat  down  at  her  table, 
and  got  one  of  her  best  beautiful  smiles,  a  smile  that 
kind  of  lights  up  her  whole  face.  "Oh,  I  feel  wonderful, 
Cal,  dear — the  new  part  is  really  the  best  thing  that's 
ever  happened  to  me.  Of  course,  there  is  just  one  thing 
that  sort  of  burns  me  up.  Guess  who's  going  to  play 
opposite  me?"  This  was  news,  so  my  ears,  got  bigger. 
"None  other  than  that  spoiled  darling,  William  Franklin, 
Jr."  William  Franklin,  Jr.,  comes  from  a  long  line  of 
acting  greats.   But  so  far,  during  his  twenty-five  years, 


he's  been  in  and  out  of  trouble,  in  and  out  of  scandal 
sheets,  and  never  in  a  play  or  movie.  "There  just  isn't 
any  justice,"  I  volunteered.  "There  are  hundreds  of 
young  actors  in  Hollywood  with  real  talent  who  need 
a  break  like  this,  and  they  give  the  part  to  this  phony." 
I  left  feeling  pretty  disgusted  with  Carter  Studios  and 
pretty  sorry  for  Louise — this  guy  would  be  murder  to 
work  with.  About  three  weeks  later,  I  dropped  around 
to  the  studio  again,  this  time  to  visit  Louise  on  the  set. 
As  I  walked  on  the  sound  stage,  Jim  Logan,  the  director, 
was  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs.  "Listen,  Franklin, 
I  know  you  have  a  great,  big,  long  line  of  pedigree,  but 
when  you  work  for  me  you'll  do  as  I  say.  Now  take 
this  over  again  from  the  point  where  Louise  enters." 
"But,"  protested  William  Franklin,  Jr.,  "I  don't  quite 
understand  what  you  want  done  differently."  "Use  your 
head,  man,  instead  of  your  reputation,  and  you'll  stum- 
ble through  it  adequately,"  sneered  Logan.  Bill  Frank - 
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THE  DAY 
LOUISE  MADE 
MY  WORLD 
STAND  STILL 


CAL  YORK 


# 


lin  bristled  at  this  and  I  watched  him  closely  as  Louise 
entered. 

When  she  came  through  the  door,  his  face  relaxed, 
took  on  almost  a  glowing  quality  and,  with  complete 
control,  his  voice  softened  as  he  went  through  his  lines. 
As  the  script  indicated,  halfway  through  the  scene  he 
gently  pulled  Louise  into  his  arms  and  he  was  about  to 
go  into  the  clinch  when  Logan  let  out  a  bellow.  "As  a 
lover,  you  should  have  stayed  in  that  mink-lined  cradle," 
he  screamed.  "More  feeling,  more  emotion.  .  .  ."  My 
ears  shut  out  the  sound  as  I  concentrated  on  Louise's 
greeting  as  she  came  toward  me.  Her  warm  smile  of 
Welcome  seemed  to  stiffen  as  the  director's  voice  grew 
more  and  more  strident.  I  held  out  my  hand  and  she 
shook  it  absent-mindedly  as  she  tried  to  ignore  the 
tirade  and  say  that  she  was  glad  to  see  me. 

"He  getting  you  down?"  I  said,  indicating  young  Bill 
with  my  head.    "I  read  where  he's  been  just  about  as 


difficult  to  handle  as  a  young  mule  with  seven-year 
squatter's  rights." 

Slowly,  Louise  shook  her  head.  "No,  Bill's  fine.  He's 
taking  a  real  beating.  A  beating,  incidentally,  that's 
pretty  unfair.  He's  a  fine  actor  and  he's  working  against 
terrific  odds.  Cal,"  here  she  hesitated,  "I  know  it's  a  lot 
to  ask,  but  I'm  wondering  if  you  couldn't  print  an  item 
that  would  help  .  .  .  well,  would  say  that  he's  a  good 
guy  instead  of  following  along  with  the  horrible  things 
being  said  in  the  rest  of  the  columns." 

"Say,  listen,"  I  protested,  "you're  not  falling  for  this 
guy,  are  you?  You're  not  trying  to  give  me  a  biased 
point  of  view?" 

"If  you  promise  not -to  print  it,  (Continued  on  page  90) 

Photoplay  reporter  Cal  York  narrates  Hollywood  Love  Story,  NBC, 
Sat.,  11:30  A.M.  EST;  produced  by  Wilbur  Stark.  Marilyn  Nowell 
and  William  Redfield  are  pictured  above  playing  Louise  and  Bill. 
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Susan's  bracelet  (opposite  page)  carries  a 
memento  of  her  wedding  (above)!  From  left — 
her  mother,  Susan,  Rev.  C.  Pugh,  bridegroom 
Jan,    the     Milton     Mounds,     Mona     Mound. 


Baby-sitting  means  a  lot  to  Susan:  Once,  a 
source  of  support — now  (as  with  little  Alan 
Hirshfeld)  a  pleasant  pastime  while  Jan's  on 
tour — in  future,  a  dream  of  the  perfect  home. 
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Reading  the  papers,  Jan  heads  first  for  the 
sports  section — Susan,  for  theatre  news.  But 
both  love  music,  especially  Czech  folk  songs. 


GUIDING 
LIGHT 


Fate  wrote  many  harsh  lines — before 
those  magic  words,  "happily  ever  after" 
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By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


A  brim  with  adventure,  with  experience — with 
tears,  laughter,  hard  work,  struggle, 
triumph — life  has  at  last  led  Susan  Douglas 
to  happiness  and  to  love.  Susan  of  the  taffy  - 
colored  hair,  the  changeable  gray-green  eyes, 
is  Kathy  Roberts  on  CBS  Radio  and  TV's  The 
Guiding  Light  and,  in  real  life,  has  lived  as 
fascinating  a  drama  as  Kathy  ever  dreamed  on. 

Born  in  Vienna,  Susan  moved  to  Czechoslovakia 
when  she  was  three.  She  lived  in  this  adopted 
land  until  1939,  when  the  Germans  came 
into  and  Susan  went  out  of  that  torn  and 
troubled  country.  Of  this  adventure,  Susan  says 
very  little.  "I  don't  like  to  dwell  on  it.  Let's  just 
say  that  I  came  to  America  first,  which  I  did. 
My  mother,  a  year  later.  .  .  ."  From  little  things, 
Susan  indicates  this  was  a  dark  adventure, 
a  thing  of  loss  and  pain,  {Continued  on  page  82) 

The  Guiding  Light— on  CBS-TV,  2:30  P.M.— on  CBS  Radio, 
1:45  P.M.  Both  M-F,  EST,  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble. 
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HE'S 


MY 

GOOD 

GUY! 


Dennis  Day  is  radio's 
most  naive  and  helpless 
young  man,  but  at  home 
he's  a  most  talented 
and  engaging  husband. 
I  know — 'cause  he's  mine  ! 

By  MRS.  DENNIS  DAY 


It's  my  belief  Dennis  can  handle 
anything — but  I'll  have  to  admit 
he  has  his  own  ways  of  doing   it. 


People  think  that  Mrs.  Dennis  Day  has  a  job  that 
takes  twenty-five  hours  a  day.  Who  do  they  think 
makes  the  job  big?    Dennis  Day,  Senior — that  helpless, 
engaging,  naive  young  man  of  radio  and  television 
fame — makes  the  job  big. 

Don't  you  believe  it! 

Dennis  Day  at  home  and  Dennis  Day  on  the  radio  are 
six  different  people.   As  Mrs.  Day,  I  can  tell  you  that 
Dennis  is  a  very  deceiving  character.    He's  about  as 
helpless  as  Leo  Durocher  in  a  circle  of  umpires!  In  reality, 
I'm  the  helpless  one  and  it's  Dennis  who  rises  to  any 
emergency. 

We  have  three  little  Days,  all  boys,  and  a  fourth  is 
on  the  way.  I  know  I'd  always  heard  that  in  a  big  family 
the  youngsters  look  after  one  another.   This  is  only 
partly  true;  they  do  look  after  one  another — at  dinner, 
they  look  after  one  another's  dessert;  at  play,  one 
another's  ball;  and,  in  the  morning,  first  one  up  gets 
another  one's  shirt.    I  know  I  can  send  Paddy   (Patrick 
James,  our  eldest)  out  in  the  yard  to  play  with  and  look 
after  Dennis,  Jr.  (our  second  in  command).  After  five 
minutes,  more  or  less,  I  can  expect  the  conversation 
drifting  in  through  the  east  windows  to  run  something 
like  this:  "My  ball."   "No,  my  ball!"  "I  said  MY  ball." 

This  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  minor  emergency.   But 
before  I  can  do  anything  Dennis,  Sr.,  arrives-  o&  the 
scene.   He  just  whistles — the  ear-splitting  whistle  heard 
on  his  air  shows — and  peace  is  immediately  restored. 
Dennis,  Sr.,  as  anyone  can  see,  is  a  wonderful  man  to 
have  around  the  house,  where  he  wields  the  master's 
hand — but  gently.  This  is  not  a  helpless  or  a  naive  Dennis. 

I  used  to  say  I  wanted  nine  children!    But  that  was 
before  I  had  three  miniature  Dennis  Days  (plus  the 
original)  to  look  after.   And,  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
the  new  baby  should  be  added  to  our  clan.   That  makes 
a  quartette  of  little  Days  (with  the  "end  man"  turning 
out  to  be  a  girl,  we  hope!). 

If  we  do  have  nine  children,  we're  told  we  can  start 
our  own  baseball  team.    But  so  far  none  of  us  is  very 
interested  in  baseball.    Yet,  if  the  next  five  were 
guaranteed  to  be  as  cute  and  much  fun  as  the  first 
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I'd  like  to  call  this:  "Peggy  Day  and  her  male  quartet."  But,  any  day  now,  it  will  be  a  quintet — and  the  new 
voice  may. be  definitely  soprano!  That's  Paddy  at  left,  Michael  in  the  middle,  Dennis  Senior  and  Junior  at  right. 
Dad's  very  good  at  bedtime  stories — but  who  can  tell   Paddy  whether  to  expect  a   little  brother  or  a  little  sister? 


HE'S 
MY 
GOOD 
GUY! 


is   eyes   seem 


That's   Dennis,   Jr.,   wrestling   with   dad.    Paddy   (left)    is   our 
eldest,  Michael  is  our  youngest — until  the  new  baby  arrives! 


three — plus  my  big  boy,  Dennis,  Sr. — I'd 
be  for  having  the  team.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  Dennis,  Sr.,  thinks.  I  do 
know  that  Dennis  adores  the  boys  and 
when  he  looks  at  them  his  eyes  seem  to 
say,  "This  is  what  makes  living  worth 
while."  I  know  what  he  means.  I  can't 
remember  what  life  was  like  before  I  was 
married  to  Dennis  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  love  of  my  children.  Yes,  chil- 
dren's love  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  seems 
so — untouched.  And  from  the  look  in 
Dennis'  eyes  I  think  nine  sounds  like  a 
good  round  number  to  him,  although  he's 
said  an  "even  number"  would  be  nice. 

Frankly,  numbers  are  a  subject  with 
which  I've  never  been  too  familiar.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  the  odd  numbers — 
like  three,  five,  and  seven — are  "lucky" 
numbers.  I  can't  say  that  I  go  along 
with  this.  Somehow,  the  number  four  is 
beginning  to  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
Though  it  is  an  even  number,  to  me,  at 
least,  it  has  certain  magic  properties. 

Now  four  of  anything  makes  a  quartet, 
and  in  a  musical  family  like  ours — the 
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to   say:   "This   is   what   makes   living   worth    while. 


boys  play  a  mean  music  box — the  word 
"quartet"  takes  on  a  special  meaning. 
In  one  of  my  gay  and  mad  moments  I 
sometimes  think  of  a  string  quartet.  I'm 
only  dreaming,  of  course,  and  anything 
I  say  out  loud  (especially  to  myself) 
can't  be  taken  seriously.  Dennis,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  if  there's  going  to 
be  a  quartet,  it  will  probably  be  of  the 
barber-shop  variety.  I  really  wouldn't 
know.  I  only  want  to  say  again  that 
four  is  a  good  round  number. 

One  day  last  week,  Paddy  (our  eldest) 
saw  me  unlimbering  the  bassinet.  After 
eyeing  it  suspiciously  for  a  few  seconds, 
he  asked,  "Who's  that  for?" 

"We're  going  to  have  a  new  baby,"  I 
explained. 

"Brother  or  sister?"  he  wanted  to 
know. 

"Mommy  and  Daddy  haven't  decided 
yet,"  I  answered.  (Continued  on  page  90) 


Dennis  Day — heard  on  Jack  Benny  Program,  CBS, 
Sun.,  7  P.M.  EST,  for  Lucky  Strike — and  seen 
on  RCA  Victor  Show,  NBC-TV,  Fri..  8  P.M.  EST. 


Barbecue  time— Paddy  plays  at  being 
chef,    while    Dennis    takes    his    hassock. 


It's  a   big   moment  for  us  all,   when   Dennis   leaves  for  work. 
We're  proud  of  his  success  .  .  .  but  happiest  when  he's  home. 


HE'S 
MY 
GOOD 
GUY! 


That's  Dennis,  Jr.,   wrestling  with  dad.   Paddy  (left)   is  our 
eldest,  Michael  is  our  youngest— until  the  new  baby  arrives! 


Whenever  Dennis 


three — plus  my  big  boy,  Dennis,  Sr. — I'd 
be  for  having  the  team.  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  Dennis,  Sr.,  thinks.  I  do 
know  that  Dennis  adores  the  boys  and 
when  he  looks  at  them  his  eyes  seem  to 
say,  "This  is  what  makes  living  worth 
while."  I  know  what  he  means.  I  can't 
remember  what  life  was  like  before  I  was 
married  to  Dennis  and  was  surrounded 
by  the  love  of  my  children.  Yes,  chil- 
dren's love  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  seems 
so — untouched.  And  from  the  look  in 
Dennis'  eyes  I  think  nine  sounds  like  a 
good  round  number  to  him,  although  he's 
said  an  "even  number"  would  be  nice. 

Frankly,  numbers  are  a  subject  with 
which  I've  never  been  too  familiar.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  the  odd  numbers — 
like  three,  five,  and  seven — are  "lucky" 
numbers.  I  can't  say  that  I  go  along 
with  this.  Somehow,  the  number  four  is 
beginning  to  take  on  a  new  meaning. 
Though  it  is  an  even  number,  to  me,  at 
least,  it  has  certain  magic  properties. 

Now  four  of  anything  makes  a  quartet, 
and  in  a  musical  family  like  ours— the 


boys  play  a  mean  music  box — the  word 
"quartet"  takes  on  a  special  meaning. 
In  one  of  my  gay  and  mad  moments  I 
sometimes  think  of  a  string  quartet.  I'm 
only  dreaming,  of  course,  and  anything 
I  say  out  loud  (especially  to  myself) 
can't  be  taken  seriously.  Dennis,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  if  there's  going  to 
be  a  quartet,  it  will  probably  be  of  the 
barber-shop  variety.  I  really  wouldn't 
know.  I  only  want  to  say  again  that 
jour  is  a  good  round  number. 

One  day  last  week,  Paddy  (our  eldest) 
saw  me  unllmbering  the  bassinet.  After 
eyeing  it  suspiciously  for  a  few  seconds, 
he  asked,  "Who's  that  for?" 

"We're  going  to  have  a  new  baby,"  I 
explained. 

"Brother  or  sister?"  he  wanted  to 
know. 

"Mommy  and  Daddy  haven't  decided 
yet,"  I  answered.  (Continued  on  page  90) 

Dennis  Day — heard  on  Jack  Benny  Program,  CBS, 
*"n.,  7  P.M.  EST,  for  Lucky  Strike— and  seen 
•>n  RCA  Victor  Show,  NBC-TV.  Fri..  8  P.M.  EST. 
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Barbecue  time — Paddy  plays  at  being 
chef,    while    Dennis   takes   his   hassock. 


It's  a  big  moment  for  us  all 
We're  proud  of  his  success  .  . 


when   Dennis  leaves  for  work, 
but  happiest  when  he's  home. 
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HILLTOP  HOUSE 


Jan  Miner  found  wisdom  in  the  good  earth — that  helped  her  reap  a  harvest  of  dreams 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


You  remember  the  story  of  the  Three  Little  Pigs  and 
the  houses  they  built,  don't  you?   The  First  Little  Pig 
built  his  house  of  straw.   The  Second  Little  Pig  built  his  . 
house  of  wood.  But  the  Third  Little  Pig,  more  industrious  than 
the  others,  and  with  a  sounder  sense  of  values,  built  his 
house  of  brick.   Then,  according  to  the  story,  the  Big  Bad 
Wolf  came  along  and  he  huffed  and  he  puffed  and  he  blew  down 
the  house  of  straw  and  the  house  of  wood.   Alone  of  the 
three,  the  house  of  the  Third  Little  Pig  stood  firm  against  the 
huffing  and  the  puffing,  which  could  not  prevail  against  it. 

Well,  Jan  Miner  did  not  build  her  house  in  Meredith, 
New  Hampshire,  of  brick.   The  old  farmhouse  was  built  long 
before  Jan  bought  it.   But  she  is  building  her  life — as  the 
Third  Little  Pig  his  house — of  brick.  (Continued  on  page  62) 

Jan  Miner  is  heard  as  Julie  Paterno  in  Hilltop  House,  M-F,  at  3  P.M. 
EST,  on  CBS ;  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc.,  for  Alka-Seltzer. 


Jan's  folks  are  strong  and  fine  as  the  New  Hampshire  hills  where  she  has  her  farm  home. 

Heads  of  the  family  are  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Miner  (left,  below);  Jan's  brother  Sheldon  and  his  wife 

Ruth  are  in  front;  at  back — Jan,  brother  Lindsay,  his  wife  Avis,  and  their  small  son,   Chuckie. 
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At  Autumn  Hill  Farm,   Les  and  Gingr  are  almost  literally  living   in  the  clouds- — and  they   love   it! 


HEAVEN, 
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Parrakeet   Joshua    and    boxer-dog    McSinty 
are  only  two  of  many  pets,   including  nearby 
chipmunks.    Les  built  that  lovely  stair- 
case and  Singr  collected  the  rare  antiques. 


CITY-BORN  LES  DAMON  FOUND  HIS  PARADISE— OUT  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


Les  and  his  actress-wife,  Gingr  Jones, 
revel  in  rural  affairs.  She  loves  fo  cook,  he 
loves  to  eat — and  both  enjoy  planning 
theatrical  productions  for  community  projects. 


right  now! 


By  MARTIN  COHEN 


IP  you  haven't  heard  Les  Damon,  you've  just 
never  turned  on  a  radio — for  he's  done  more 
than  12,000  dramatic  broadcasts.  Currently, 
he  is  psychiatrist  Dr.  Robert  Sargent  on  This 
Is  Nora  Drake,  urbane  Inspector  Saber  of  Mystery 
Theatre,  and  a  "con"  man  in  TV's  Search  for  To- 
morrow. He's  one  of  the  best  actors  in  the  business 
and  has  played  such  different  roles  as  a  meek  little 
plumber  and  the  Great  McGinty.  He's  been  the 
Thin  Man,  the  Falcon,  Christopher  Welles  and  a 
few  other  fictional  detectives,  but  none  of  these 
characters  are  a  real  clue  to  Les  Damon,  private 
citizen.  Les  Damon  in  conversation  over  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  a  quiet,  reserved  man,  (Cont'd  on  page  61) 


Les  Damon  in  This  Is  Nora  Drake,  CBS,  M-F,  2:30  P.M.,  for 
the  Toni  Co.— Mystery  Theatre,  ABC,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  Bayer 
Aspirin,  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia — Search  for  Tomorrow, 
CBS-TV,  M-F,  12:30  P.M.,  Procter  &  Gamble.  All  times  EST. 
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milin' 
JACK  SMITH 


New  production  methods  give  us  more  time  together,  more 
days  at  home  to  watch  for  guests — particularly  "the  gang.'' 


My  wife  can  be  a  stern  critic  at  times,  but  her 
notes  and  comments  are  my  most  trustworthy  guide. 
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Jey,  Jack  Smith,"  some  of  my  business 
[  associates  say,  "when  are  you  going 
to  change  your  style  and  get 
sophisticated?   Why  don't  you  get  off  that 
'corny'  kick?" 

"Friends,"  always  say  I,  "I  don't  want 
to  be  sophisticated.   I  sing  the  way  I 
feel  and,  if  what  I  have  to  offer  in  the 
singing  department  is  'corny,'  then  I'm 
grateful  I'm  corny."  Then  I  look  these 
hard-hearted  guys  in  their  many  eyes  and 
say,  "What's  more,  old  pals,  I  don't  feel 
it's  corny  to  be  grateful." 

That's  kind  of  twisting  the  idea  around, 
but  it's  not  too  far  from  what  I'm  trying 
to  say.  Now  that  the  New  Year  is  about  to 
spin  around  again,  I  like  to  take  time  to 
count  my  blessings.  That  may  sound  pretty 
serious  coming  from  a  guy  they've  tagged 
'"Smilin'  Jack  Smith" — but  even  Smilin' 
Jack's  got  to  be  serious  sometimes.  An 
honest  appraisal  now  and  then  helps  to 
keep  the  smile  coming  from  the  heart.  And 
I  will  change  my  style  if  the  smile  ever 
becomes  forced  and  the  corn  loses  its  flavor. 

I'm  a  lucky  guy  because  I  have  an 
honest  critic — one  who  sees  me  as  I  really 
am.  It  would  be  hard  to  be  anything  that 
I'm  not,  when  around  her,  because  she'd  see 
through  faking  in  short  order.  Of  course, 
I  mean  my  wife,  Vickii.   If  I  had  to 
number  the  things  for  which  I'm  most 
grateful  (and  I  do),  she'd  head  any 
list  every  time!  (Continued  on  page  87) 

Jack  Smith — Dinah  Shore  Show,  CBS  Radio,  M-F, 
7:15  P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble. 


I'M  A  LUCKY  GUY— I  HAVE  A  WIFE  WHO 

KEEPS  A  SMILE  COMING  FROM  MY  HEART 


Two  things  I  can  count 
on:  Inspiring  love  from 
Vickii  —  unquestioning 
devotion  from  old  Buff. 


Between  Jane  and  John,  I  felt  an  intimacy — the  curious  bond  of  a  man  and  woman  who  had 
almost  died  together.    I  was  not  surprised  when  they  asked  me  to  play  for  their  wedding. 


I'm  proud  to  be 

the  mother  of  Jane  Froman. 

In  overcoming  pain  and  doubt, 

she  proved  herself 

worthy  of  every  success 


By  MRS.  ANNA  FROMAN  HETZLER 


Five  of  Jane's  aunts  are  musicians  or  singers,  and  I 
have  sung  and  taught  voice  all  my  life.    My  father 
was  a  flutist  and  my  mother  a  vocalist.  With  such  a 
heritage,  Jane  couldn't  avoid  being  musical. 

We  lived  in  St.  Louis.  I  had  settled  there  after  my  years 
of  study  and  concerts  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Paris, 
Dresden  and  Berlin.  I  had  started  very  early  in 
life  as  a  pianist,  and,  when  I  was  eighteen,  the  Chicago 
Symphony  awarded  me  two  diamond  medals  for 
my  recitals! 

Whether  as  a  professional  or  an  amateur  musician,  I 
wanted  Jane  to  experience  the  great  pleasure  I  had 
enjoyed  in  music.  When  she  was  three,  I  took  her  to  a 
concert.  Madame  Schumann-Heink  was  singing  the  "Cry 
of  Rachel."   Jane  sat  entranced,  but  I  didn't  realize  the 
profound  impression  made  on  her  until  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning,  I  suddenly  heard  my  daughter 
ranting  and  screaming  in  her  (Continued  on  page  79) 

Jane  Froman  stars  in  U.S.A.  Canteen,  Sat.,  9:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 
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-*•  It  was  so  obvious  that  Laurel's  mother-in-law,    Mrs.  Srosvenor,  was  unaware  of  the  plot  in  her  own 
home.  She  even  made  phone  calls  for  scheming   Maria — whose  brother  Stanley  did  nothing  to  interfere. 
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STELLA  DALLAS 

How  much  help  can  a  mother  give? 


With  daughter  Laurel's 
marriage  threatened  by 
evil  intrigues,  Stella 
faces  a  grave  decision 


Stella  Dallas  gave  herself  a  stern  lecture  as  she 
turned  from  the  gossip  columns  of  the  Boston 
papers — she  must  not  let  her  imagination 
run  away  with  her  every  time  she  picked  up  the 
newspaper.   But  the  feeling  of  doom  persisted  .  .  . 
a  feeling  which  had  a  very  firm  foundation  these 
days  in  the  rapidly  mounting  tension  that  was 
developing  from  the  combination  of  the  wealthy 
Darnells  and  their  unsavory  friends  who  were  now 
living  in  Mrs.  Grosvenor's  beautiful  mansion  on 
Boston's  Beacon  Hill.   Stella  wondered,  as  she  got 
up  to  pour  herself  her  second  cup  of  morning  coffee, 
how  it  was  that  Mrs.  Grosvenor  could  be  so  blind! 
...  It  had  all  started  when  Countess  Sylvia  Darnell 
and  her  two  children,  Maria  and  Stanley,  had 
come  to  live  with  Mrs.  Grosvenor.   Immediately, 


See  Next  Page ► 


2.  Maria — out  to  win 

Dick  Grosvenor  away 
from  Laurel — spread  a 
rumor  that  he  gave  her 
the  new  car  she  drove. 


STELLA  DALLAS 


4.  Stanley  didn't  seem 
so  bad — and  apparently 
had  fallen  in  love  with 
Edna,      Laurel's     friend. 


3.  Urging  Laurel  to  return  to  Dick, 
Stella  hid  her  fears  about  the  strange 
guests  inhabiting  the  Srosvenor  home. 


the  stately  mansion  had  been  used  by  the  Countess 
as  headquarters  for  establishing  her  business  as  social 
consultant  to  those  wealthy  enough  to  pay  her  for 
arranging  weddings,  debuts  and  parties  ...  in  itself, 
certainly  no  business  to  worry  about,  but  the  hangers- 
on  around  the  countess — and  even  her  own  daughter 
— were  some  people  to  worry  about!  The  press  agent, 
Daniel  Powell,  who  was  certainly  no  one  Stella  would 
have  tolerated.  And  the  Prince  Paul  Pascal,  who 
appeared  to  be  selling  all  the  family  heirlooms  in 
order  to  live,  smacked  of  phoniness  if  not  of  down- 
right crookedness.  .  .  .  But,  worst  of  all,  there  was 
the  situation  that  had  developed  between  Dick  Gros- 
venor  and  Laurel.    Stella  knew  the  heartbreak  her 
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5.  Knowing  Maria  would  love  pub- 
licity about  her  "affair"  with  Dick, 
Stella  watched  the  papers  anxiously. 


daughter  Laurel  was  experiencing — knew  that  any 
day  the  whole  situation  might  become  the  scandal 
on  which  the  newspapers  might  feed  for  days.  Espe- 
cially with  press  agent  Daniel  willing  to  spread  most 
any  kind  of  information  in  return  for  a  line  or  two 
of  laudatory  space  on  the  Countess!  Could  it  be  that 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  absolutely  blind  to  the  whole 
situation  that  was  going  on  right  under  her  very  nose? 
It  was  as  plain  as  could  be  that  Maria  Darnell  was 
out  to  break  up  Laurel's  marriage  to  Dick  Grosvenor 
— Mrs.  Grosvenor's  son.  .  .  .  Out  after  wealth  and 
prestige,  brought  up  to  be  decorative  and  marry 
money,  Maria  was  stopping  at  nothing  to  imply  that 
Dick  was  in  love  with  her,  not  Laurel.  Why,  she'd 


even  publicly  tried  to  establish  that  the  large  car  she 
was  driving  was  an  outright  gift  from  Dick!  Stella 
sighed — these  young  people  certainly  weren't  helping 
things,  either.  Why,  Laurel  was  acting  in  the  worst 
possible  manner  in  going  to  work  with  Edna  Randolph 
in  her  gift  shop,  leaving  Dick  to  think  things  over, 
instead  of  pitching  in  and  fighting  for  this  husband 
she  loved  so  much.  After  all,  Laurel  had  so  much 
to  offer  Dick  in  the  way  of  love  and  affection,  and 
there  were  the  two  children  whom  Dick  loved  very 
much.  If  Laurel  could  only  make  him  see  that  his 
actions  were  leading  to  unhappiness,  perhaps  worse — 
a  scandal  or  divorce  from  which  none  of  them  would 
ever  recover  any  happiness.  .  .  .  Life  certainly  had  its 


See  Next  Pagt 
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STELLA  DALLAS 


4.  Stanley  didn't  seem 
so  bad — and  apparently 
had  fallen  in  love  with 
Edna,      Laurel's     friend. 


.*#.  Urging  Laurel  to  return  to  Dick, 
Stella  hid  her  fears  about  the  strange 
guests  inhabiting  the  Grosvenor  home. 


the  stately  mansion  had  been  used  by  the  Countess 
as  headquarters  for  establishing  her  business  as  social 
consultant  to  those  wealthy  enough  to  pay  her  for 
arranging  weddings,  debuts  and  parties  ...  in  itself, 
certainly  no  business  to  worry  about,  but  the  hangers- 
on  around  the  countess— and  even  her  own  daughter 
—were  some  people  to  worry  about!  The  press  agent, 
Daniel  Powell,  who  was  certainly  no  one  Stella  would 
have  tolerated.  And  the  Prince  Paul  Pascal,  who 
appeared  to  be  selling  all  the  family  heirlooms  in 
order  to  hve,  smacked  of  phoniness  if  not  of  down- 
right crookedness.  .  .  .  But,  worst  of  all,  there  was 
the  situation  that  had  developed  between  Dick  Gros- 
venor and  Laurel.    Stella  knew  the  heartbreak  her 
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daughter  Laurel  was  experiencing — knew  that  any 
day  the  whole  situation  might  become  the  scandal 
on  which  the  newspapers  might  feed  for  days.  Espe- 
cially with  press  agent  Daniel  willing  to  spread  most 
any  kind  of  information  in  return  for  a  line  or  two 
of  laudatory  space  on  the  Countess!  Could  it  be  that 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  was  absolutely  blind  to  the  whole 
situation  that  was  going  on  right  under  her  very  nose? 
It  was  as  plain  as  could  be  that  Maria  Darnell  was 
out  to  break  up  Laurel's  marriage  to  Dick  Grosvenor 
Mrs.  Grosvenor's  son.  .  .  .  Out  after  wealth  and 
Prestige,  brought  up  to  be  decorative  and  marry 
money,  Maria  was  stopping  at  nothing  to  imply  that 
Dick  was  in  love  with  her,  not  Laurel.  Why,  she'd 


5.  Knowing  Maria  would  love  pub- 
licity about  her  "affair"  with  Dick, 
Stella  watched  the  papers  anxiously. 


even  publicly  tried  to  establish  that  the  large  car  she 
was  driving  was  an  outright  gift  from  Dick!  Stella 
sighed — these  young  people  certainly  weren't  helping 
things,  either.  Why,  Laurel  was  acting  in  the  worst 
possible  manner  in  going  to  work  with  Edna  Randolph 
in  her  gift  shop,  leaving  Dick  to  think  things  over, 
instead  of  pitching  in  and  fighting  for  this  husband 
she  loved  so  much.  After  all,  Laurel  had  so  much 
to  offer  Dick  in  the  way  of  love  and  affection,  and 
there  were  the  tioo  children  whom  Dick  loved  very 
much.  If  Laurel  could  only  make  him  see  that  his 
actions  were  leading  to  unhappiness,  perhaps  worse — 
a  scandal  or  divorce  from  which  none  of  them  would 
ever  recover  any  happiness.  .  .  .  Life  certainly  had  its 


See  Next  Page ► 


STELLA  DALLAS 


6.  Prince  Paul  was  one  of  Stella's  chief 
suspects.  She  was  sure  he  was  copying  his 
"old    masters,"    selling   them   as    originals. 


f 

I 


Pictured  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are: 

Stella  Dallas Anne  Elstner 

Laurel  Grosvenor Vivian  Smolen 

Mrs.  Grosvenor Jane  Houston 

Dick  Grosvenor Bert  Cowlan 

Edna Julie  Stevens 

Stanley  Darnell Richard  Holland 

Maria  Darnell Sybil  Trent 

Prince  Paul Peter    Capell 

Stella  Dallas  is  heard  daily  (M-F)   over  NBC,  4:15 
P.M.  EST;  sponsored  by  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia. 


twists  and  turns,  Stella  reflected,  almost  with  a  smile 
as  she  remembered  the  bright,  shining  light  that 
seemed  to  fairly  shimmer  on  Edna's  face  the  last  time 
Stella  had  been  in  the  bookshop.  It  was  plain  to  see 
that  Stanley  Darnell,  Maria's  brother,  was  cut  from 
different  cloth  than  the  rest  of  them.  Stanley  was  in 
the  gift  shop  day  and  evening,  trying  in  his  rather 
fumbling  but  rather  charming  way,  to  help  Edna  and 
Laurel.  For  a  boy  who'd  never  been  allowed  to  soil 
his  hands  with  toil  because  his  mother,  the  Countess, 
had  forbidden  it,  Stanley  seemed  to  be  able  to  cope 
pretty  well  in  the  business  world.  .  .  .  Stella  wondered 
if,  by  any  chance,  this  charming  young  man  was  going 
to  be  able  to  erase  Edna's  former  attitude  of  preferring 
a  career  to  marriage.  If  she  wasn't  in  love,  Edna  was 
giving  a  wonderful  imitation  of  the  way  she'd  act 
and  look  if  it  were  the  genuine  article.  As  Stella 
cleared  away  the  dishes  from  her  breakfast  her  busy, 
active  mind  was  wondering  just  what  she  could  do  to 
help  without  actually  interfering.  She  hated  seeing 
Laurel  unhappy  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wasn't 
at  all  sure  that  perhaps  it  wouldn't  be  better  for 


7.  It  took  courage  for  Stella  to  go  to 
Mrs.  Grosvenor — and,  as  she  faced  her,  she 
wondered   if  she   could    really  tell   her  all. 
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8.  With  Maria  ever-present,  ever-menacing,  will  Stella   Dallas  be  able  to  salvage  happiness  tor  the 
two  she  loves — Dick  and  Laurel?  Can  she  save  their  marriage  and  avert  doom  from  the  Grosvenor  home? 


Laurel  if  she  solved  her  own  problems.  And  maybe, 
on  second  thought,  Laurel  might  need  a  good  talking 
to — it  was  certain  that  she  was  a  babe  in  the  woods 
when  it  came  to  dealing  with  Maria's  sly  insinuations, 
deliberate,  malicious  lies.  .  .  .  Stella's  jaw  set  firmly 
as  she  made  up  her  mind  to  at  least  talk  things  over 
with  Laurel  and  urge  her  to  return  to  Dick,  if  on  no 
other  grounds  than  that  absence  so  often  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder — of  someone  else.  Then,  the  next 
step  should  be  to  see  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  who  couldn't 
refuse  to  believe  what  Stella  really  knew  .  .  .  and 
perhaps  might  even  investigate,  on  her  own,  the 
things  that  Stella  suspected.  For  instance,  Stella  had 
never  mentioned  to  anyone  her  feelings  about  the 
Prince  and  the  press  agent.  .  .  .  There  was  a  strong 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  might  be  copying 
the  "old  masters"  he'd  brought  with  him — and  keep- 
ing the  originals  while  he  palmed  off  the  copies.  He'd 
certainly  done  everything  in  his  power  to  get  back 
the  original  Stella  had  been  given,  when  a  friend  of 
hers  purchased  it  from  the  Prince  for  a  present!   But 


this  last  was  just  insinuation — not  fact.  However, 
Mrs.  Grosvenor  couldn't  help  but  be  concerned  about 
the  spread  of  misunderstandings — and  actual  evil — 
that  seemed  to  hang  over  them  all.  Certainly  she 
would  not  want  to  be  part  of  a  vicious  racket  which 
might  be  carried  on  right  under  her  very  roof,  .  .  . 
Placing  her  hat  firmly  on  her  head,  Stella  started  out 
the  door.  She'd  made  up  her  mind.  First  she'd  tackle 
Laurel,  next  Mrs.  Grosvenor.  Her  conscience  wouldn't 
let  her  rest  until  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent 
scandal  and  possible  ruin  from  descending  on  those 
she  loved.  This  was  all  any  mother  could  do  to  pro- 
tect her  own  daughter,  her  own  friends With 

all  that  Stella  can  do,  will  it  prevent  Maria  from 
carrying  out  her  plans  to  wreck  Laurel's  marriage, 
marry  Dick?  Will  it  allow  Edna  and  Stanley  to  give 
the  love  they  obviously  have  for  each  other  a  fighting 
chance?  And  will  it  keep  Prince  Pascal  and  Daniel 
Powell,  press  agent,  from  creating  a  situation  from 
which  only  heartbreak  for  all  of  them  can  stem?  Only 
time  will  give  Stella  the  answers  to  these  problems. 
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Stepping  along 


June  Valli  proves  any  woman  can 


create  her  own  miracle; — if  she's 


willing  to  work  for  it 


New  waistline   means   pretty  clothes — 
and  a   job  that  pays  for  a   mink  stole! 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


June  Valli,  five-foot  brunette  sprite  with  the 
piquant  face,  is  a  featured  singer  on  Your  NBC- 
TV  Hit  Parade,  with  a  three-year  contract  at  a 
salary  in  four  figures.  She  weighs  a  slim  102  pounds, 
is  as  poised  and  assured  as  if  she  had  spent  all  of  her 
twenty-two  years  in  show  business.  Yet  only  two 
years  ago  she  was  a  thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
bookkeeper  in  a  lingerie   company,   weighed   140 
pounds,  and  was  too  bashful  to  sing  anywhere  except 
at  home,  along  with  records.  (Mostly  Dinah  Shore's 
records,   because  Dinah  was — and  is — her  ideal, 
as  a  singer  and  as  a  person.) 

On  Christmas  Day,  1950,  there  were  perhaps 
only  two  people  in  the  world  who  thought  that 
June  was  something  extra-special  among  girls. 
Those  two  were  her  mother  and  her  father.   They 
looked  at  their  pretty  only  child  with  the  eyes  of  love 
and  understanding,  not  caring  whether  she  was 
overweight,  nor  that  she  was  too  shy  to  use  her 
really  lovely  singing  voice  even  to  entertain 
friends.  (Continued  on  page  85) 

June  Valli  in  Your  Hit  Parade,  NBC-TV,  Sat.,   10:30  P.M. 
EST ;  sponsored  by  American  Tobacco  Co.  for  Lucky  Strike. 


Two  fortunate  songbirds:  June  bought  "Lucky" 
just  two  days  before  her  present  assignment. 


With  her  mother's  help,  June  now  keeps  to  a  healthy  and  non-fattening  schedule,  including 
plenty  of  sleep  and  a  careful  diet  which  permits  only  buttermilk  as  a  between-meals  snack. 
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Red  Foley 


'T'he  dean  of  the  more  than  125  entertainers 
who  make  up  the  permanent  cast  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Opry  is  quiet,  mild-mannered  Clyde 
Foley.  "Red,"  as  he  is  known  to  Opry  fans, 
began  making  music  with  a  harmonica  he  "bor- 
rowed" from  his  father's  country  store  back  in 
Berea,  Kentucky.  At  seventeen,  Red  won  an 
Atwater  Kent  singing  contest  in  his  home  town 
and  went  to  Louisville  to  compete  for  state 
honors.  The  red-headed  country  boy  got  a  real 
case  of  stage  fright  and  forgot  the  words  to  the 
tune  he  was  supposed  to  sing.  But  his  bashful 
personality  completely  charmed  the  audience, 
and  he  went  on  to  win  first  prize.  He  spent  one 
semester  at  Georgetown  University,  but  he  left 
school  to  take  a  job  playing  bass  fiddle  on  the 
Barn  Dance  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  stars  of  the 
radio  show,  fifteen-year-old  Eva  Overstake, 
encouraged  Red  to  try  a  solo  part.  He  landed 
a  singing  job  and  one  year  later  eloped  with 
Miss  Overstake.  .  .  .  Red's  been  featured  on  the 
Opry  since  he  came  back  home  from  Chicago 
in  1939.  In  his  twenty-year  career,  he  has 
recorded  more  than  15,000,000  records,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  of  folk  ballads 
in  the  United  States. 


WHO'S  WHO  IN  RADIO 


the  Brand 


There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  land  like 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  on  the  air  for  the  past 
twenty-seven  years.  The  Opry  is  not  merely 
an  NBC  radio  program  ...  it  is  an  institution 
...  a  marathon  ...  a  way  of  life,  almost.  Al- 
though to  many  people — who  only  know  the 
Opry  as  a  half-hour  radio  show  on  Saturday 
nights — it's  just  a  very  enjoyable  program,  to 
folks  who  have  actually  been  to  the  Opry,  it's 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Barnum)  "the  great- 
est show  on  earth."  For  down  in  Nashville,  at 
Ryman  Auditorium,  the  Opry  gives  a  whopping 
show   four-and-a-half  hours   in   length   every 


Minnie  Pearl 


IVTrNNiE  Pearl  made  her  debut  on  the  Opry 
in  1940 — in  an  eighty-nine-cent  dress.  Her 
hands  shook  so  badly  she  kept  them  behind  her 
back  to  keep  her  stage  fright  from  showing. 
Today,  she  is  the  foremost  funny  gal  of  the 
folk-music  business.  A  comedienne  is  the  last 
thing  Sarah  Ophelia  Colley  expected  to  be. 
That's  Minnie's  right  name.  She  went  to  Ward 
Belmont  College  in  Nashville,  and  the  young 
society  girls  there  were  not  supposed  to  end 
up  as  hillbillies.  But  you  can't  keep  a  good  girl 
down — and  Minnie  Pearl  was  created  because 
Sarah  liked  her.  When  she  says,  "Howdy,. I'm 
mighty  proud  to  be  here,"  she  really  means  it. 
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Ole  Opry  Bang 
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Saturday  night.  Ryman's  seats  4,000,  but  more 
likely  than  not  there'll  be  another  thousand 
people  waiting  outside  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Minnie  Pearl,  Red  Foley  and  more  than  two 
hundred  other  performers  who  sing,  dance, 
joke  and  strum.  But  the  Opry  isn't  just  a  show. 
It's  the  biggest  showcase  for  American  music — 
country  style.  The  men  and  women  who  enter- 
tain don't  read  sheet  music  (even  though  many 
of  the  tunes  casually  strummed  at  the  Opry  end 
up  on  the  Hit  Parade).  They  just  give  out  with 
simple  tunes  and  ballads  straight  from  their 
hearts.  And  the  strangest  thing  about  it  is  that, 


despite  the  abundance  bi  country  folk  (with 
babies  and  basket  lunches)  who  come  to  spend 
an  evening  at  the  Opry,  there  are  hundreds  of 
"city  slickers"  who  get  just  as  much  of  a  kick 
out  of  the  proceedings.  The  Opry  is  truly  the 
granddaddy  of  them  all,  when  it  comes  to 
rural-music  shows  .  .  .  and  out  of  it  have  stepped 
some  of  the  most  popular  singers  and  com- 
posers in  the  United  States  .  .  .  especially  since 
"that  hillbilly  music's  come  to  town." 

Grand  Ole  Opry  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio  every  Saturday 
night,  at  9:30  P.M.   EST,  for  Prince   Albert  Tobacco. 


Eddy  Arnold 


A  veteran  of  show  business,  Rod  Brasfield — 
Minnie's  partner-in-laughs  on  the  Opry— 
started  his  comedian  career  because  his  brother 
Boob  got  tired.  Rod  was  Boob's  straight  man 
until  one  night  brother  walked  out  on  the  show, 
and  Rod  stepped  in  as  the  comic — red  wig  and 
all.  Before  that,  Rod  had  been  a  "heavy"  actor 
in  high-class  stock  companies.  Once  a  comic, 
Rod  was  spoiled  for  anything  else.  In  1944,  he 
came  to  WSM  and  the  Opry,  and  once  in  the 
Opry  you  couldn't  move  him  from  Nashville. 
His  home  town,  Hohenwold,  Tennessee,  is  get- 
ting to  be  as  famous  as  Grinder's  Switch,  where 
Minnie  was  born  and  bred. 


C  ome  twelve  years  ago,  Eddy  Arnold  left  off 
plowing  a  west  Tennessee  farm  field,  slung 
a  guitar  over  his  shoulder  and  set  out  to  seek 
his  fortune'  as  a  singer.  With  no  formal  music 
training  and  only  nine  years  of  formal  schooling 
behind  him,  Eddy  has  done  right  well  for  him- 
self— his  yearly  income  runs  to  six  figures.  A 
headliner  for  several  years  on  radio's  top  rural 
programs,  including  frequent  guest  spots  on 
Grand  Ole  Opry,  Ed  is  one  of  radio's  biggest 
money-makers.  Ed's  six  feet  tall,  blond  and 
husky.  He  lives  in  East  Nashville  with  his  wife 
and  the  apple  of  his  eye — four-and-a-half -year- 
old  Jo  Ann,  his  daughter. 
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there's  always  LAUGHTER 
in  Rosemary's  Heaven 


Growing  family:  The  John  Shidlers  with  their  four  daughters, 
baby  "Lou  Cheese";  Marcie,  left;  Nana,  center;   Pallie,  right. 


He  was  such  a  little  puppy,  bearing  such  a  big 
bone — almost  twice  his  size.  But  his  puppy  instincts 
told  him  one  thing:  Bones  were  meant  to  be 
buried.   So  he  tagged  in  after  the  invited  guests,  that 
Easter  morning,  and  proceeded  to  "bury"  his  prize 
right  in  the  comer  of  the  living  room.    The  fact  that 
the  living  room  belonged  to  a  distinguished  judge 
and  his  equally  distinguished  actress-wife  didn't 
bother  him.    The  fact  that  the  guests  shouted  with 
laughter  did  frighten  him  for  a  few  moments.   But 
he  crept  to  the  feet  of  the  pretty  hostess,  looked  up  at 
her  with  imploring  spaniel  eyes,  and  somehow  he 
knew  he  was  home  .  .   .  where  laughter  and  love 
always  abounded  in  full  measure. 

For  that's  the  way  it  is  with  Rosemary  De  Camp, 
beloved  Nurse  Judy  Price  of  CBS'  Dr.  Christian, 
and  her  husband.  Judge  John  Shidler.   To  them  and  to 
their  four  stair-step  daughters,  there's  always  room 
for  one  more.   Naturally,  they  adopted  the  small 
bone-bearer  on  the  spot — and   (Continued  on  page  78) 

Dr.  Christian,  CBS  Radio,  Wed.,  8:30  P.M.  EST;   sponsored  by 
the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  Vaseline  Products. 


Rosemary  De  Camp  leads  a 
triple  life  as  Nurse  Judy 
Price,  as  Judge  Shidler's  wife 
and  mother  of  four  daughters. 
And  still  makes 
time  for  love  and  laughter ! 

By  BETTY  MILLS  GOODE 


Rosemary  and  John  love  doing  things  together, 
whether    in    the    kitchen — or    just    going    fishin'. 
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$40,000.00 

ALL  IN  CASH 

FOR  YOUR  TRUE  STORIES 

138  CASH  AWARDS 

FIRST  PRIZE 

$5,000.00 


This  is  a  contest  that  anyone  may  enter 
because  it  is  not  a  "literary"  contest  but, 
rather,  a  story  contest.  It's  the  story 
that  counts — not  the  way  you  write  it. 
This  big  cash  contest  is  conducted  to 
get  true  stories  of  life  itself.  Your  emo- 
tional problem,  present  or  past,  told 
from  the  heart,  honestly  and  simply,  is 
the  story  we  want  and  the  story  that 


may  win  you  up  to  $5,000.00  in  this 
great  $40,000.00  CASH  CONTEST. 

Read  more  of  the  emotionally-exciting 
true  stories  which  won  cash  awards 
in  the  1952  contest  in  the  current 
(January)  issue  of  TRUE  STORY 
magazine. 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

OF  THIS  GREAT  CASH 

CONTEST  ...  get  the 

FEBRUARY  issue  of 

True 
Story 

MAGAZINE 

At  your  newsstand  January  9th 
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Godfrey's  Man  Tony 
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(Continued   from   page   25) 
"You    just    be    yourself    and    everything's 
fine.  Nobody  on  any  Godfrey  show  sheds 
personalities   for   the   audience." 

Godfrey  likes  good  1  uraor,  good  citizens, 
people  with  intelligence  and  talent.  He 
likes  warmth  and  friendliness  and  forceful 
personalities.  But  everything  has  to  be 
genuine.  That  accounts  for  Tony  Mar- 
vin's permanent  berth. 

"It's  a  fine  gang  we  have,"  Tony  notes. 
"No  prima  donnas.  Real  affection  for  each 
other  and  real  teamwork.  We  have  our 
differences  once  in  a  while,  like  any  family, 
but  let  any  outsider  interfere  and  it's  just 
like  .stepping  between  a  husband  and  wife. 
Look   out!" 

Tony  well  knows  about  domestic  life  for 
he  has  been  married  fifteen  years.  He  lives 
on  Long  Island,  an  hour-and-fifteen-min- 
ute  drive  away  from  the  radio  and  TV 
studios — a  drive  he  makes  five  days  a  week 
and    enjoys. 

"I'm  a  happy  commuter,"  he  says.  "Be- 
hind the  wheel  I'm  relaxed,  with  both  eyes 
on  the  road.  I  have  the  best  incentives  for 
getting  home  safe   and   sound." 

Home  is  a  medium-sized  English  Tudor 
house,  surrounded  by  a  400-foot  hedge, 
elms,  dogwood  and  oaks,  but  it's  the  con- 
tents that  Tony  values  so  highly:  Dorothea, 
his  wife,  and  their  eleven-year-old  daugh- 
ter, Lynda  Ann. 

Dotty  and  Tony  met  back  in  1932,  when 
both  were  counsellors  at  a  summer  camp. 
Dotty  was  seventeen,  Tony  nineteen,  and 
the  moon  was  full.  It  was  full  all  sum- 
mer and,  at  the  end,  Tony  proposed.  It 
was  five  years  later,  however,  that  they 
were  married.  Dot  had  to  finish  school  and 
then  along  came  a  little  thing  called  the 
depression. 

The  qualities  Dotty  had  then,  she  pos- 
sesses today. 

"She  is  very  attractive,  dark,  tall,  ex- 
tremely intelligent— for  which  I'm  very 
thankful,"  says  Tony.  He  takes  a  deep 
breath  and  continues,  "She  is  tender, 
warmhearted,  a  spic-and-span  house- 
keeper and  an  excellent  cook.  And  one 
other  thing  that  I  forgot  to  include — she 
has  the  quality  of  loyalty."  This  latter 
quality  was  to  come  in  mighty  handy 
when,  after  their  marriage,  Tony  was 
sometimes  "between"  radio  jobs,  carrying 
a  wallet  which  was  mighty  thin  and,  at 
times,  completely  empty.  Without  fuss  or 
bother,  Dotty  got  a  job  to  help  them  along. 

She's  an  enthusiastic,  energetic  wife.  She 
has  help  with  housework  a  couple  of  days 
a  week  but  no  maid.  She  manages  the 
work  herself,  does  all  the  cooking  and 
enjoys  preparing  dinner  so  much  that  they 
rarely  eat  out. 

"Really  it's  no  treat  for  Tony  to  eat 
out,"  she  says.  "Most  of  the  time  he  is 
forced   to    eat    in   restaurants." 

Tony's  a  meat-and-potato  man  and 
speaks  ecstatically  of  Dot's  roast  beef, 
which  gets  about  twenty-four  hours  of 
seasoning  before  it  even  enters  the  oven. 

Tony's  second  favorite  dish — second  to 
Dot — is  daughter  Lynda  Ann,  his  favorite 
topic.  Lynda,  in  looks,  is  a  combination  of 
father  and  mother.  Her  personality,  too, 
is  a  curious  mixture.  At  play  she  is  the 
perfect  tomboy  in  patched-up  dungarees 
weighted  down  by  a  brace  of  pistols.  She 
also  shares  Tony's  aptitude  for  mechanical 
things.  Tony  is  adept  at  plumbing,  carpen- 
try and  electrical  matters.  Lynda,  too,  is 
quick  with  a  screwdriver  or  hammer  when 
something  needs  repairing.  She  and  Tony 
together  constructed  a  table  and  layout 
for  their  permanent  electric-train  layout 
in  the  cellar.  They  will  work  by  the  hour 
with    her   Erector   set. 


"But,  on  the  other  hand,"  Tony  says 
proudly,  "she  is  just  as  neat  and  feminine 
as  her  mother,  and  very  musical." 

Their  home,  furnished  with  Colonial  and 
knotty  pine  furniture,  has  much  the  stan- 
dard layout  of  most  houses,  except  for  a 
small  music  room.  Here,  the  Marvins  boast 
a  piano,  a  flute,  three  ukuleles,  two  slide 
whistles  and  a  misplaced  ocarina. 

They  all  play  the  piano,  Dot  and  Lynda 
much  better  than  Tony.  The  flute  is 
Lynda's  and  everything  else  common  prop- 
erty. Many  evenings  they  go  into  the  room 
and  make  recordings  of  their  family  trio. 
Very  good,  too.  Tony  is  star  vocalist — he 
sang  for  a  time  with  the  New  York 
Operatic  Guild  and  in  several  musicals. 

The  tremendous  built-in  bookcases 
which  line  one  entire  wall  of  their  living 
room  is  a  clue  to  the  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge Tony  reveals  on  the  Godfrey  shows. 
All  the  Marvins  consume  books  as  most 
people  consume  sweets.  Tony's  mind  is 
particularly  inquisitive  and  retentive. 

"Practically  read  ourselves  to  sleep 
every  night,"  he  says. 

But  the  Marvins  are  not  bookish  people. 
Tony  is  much  in  demand  at  parties  for, 
besides  being  a  fine  conversationalist,  he 
is  noted  for  his  funny  stories.  Any  time 
there  is  a  benefit  Tony  is  begged  to  emcee 
because  he  puts  the  crowd  in  such  a  good 
mood.  And  yet — when  he  gets  serious, 
watch  out. 

"Lynda  came  home  one  evening  a  little 
put  out,"  Dot  recalls.  "She  said  a  friend 
told  her  she  was  as  stubborn  as  her 
father.  Tony  said,  'When  you're  right, 
stick  to  your  guns.' " 

Tony  and  Dot  do  not  beheve  in  lectur- 
ing and  "educating"  their  child.  They  be- 
lieve a  child  is  anxious  to  learn  and  fol- 
low. So,  if  parents  present  the  right 
example,  the  children  will  grow  up  right. 
While  Tony  and  Dot  don't  consider  them- 
selves perfect  human  beings,  they  go  to 
great  pains  to  set  the  right  example  for 
Lynda. 

For  one  thing,  Tony  knows  that  oc- 
casionally Lynda  will  be  introduced  at 
school  as  Tony  Marvin's  daughter.  Well, 
Lynda  thinks  there  is  no  one  in  the 
world  like  her  daddy,  but  this  embarras- 
ses her. 

"There  is  a  dignity  in  every  man,  re- 
gardless of  his  job,"  Dot  says.  "We  don't 
want  Lynda  thinking  she  is  set  off  from 
everyone  else  because  her  father  is  a  radio 
and    TV   personality." 

And  she  isn't.  Although  the  Marvins 
number  many  show  people  among  their 
best  friends,  their  neighbors  on  Long  Is- 
land— doctors,  lawyers,  business  men — are 
a  part  of  their  social  life.  This,  perhaps  as 
much  as  anything  else,  has  shown  Lynda 
that  there  may  be  no  business  like  show 
business  but  there  are  others  just  as  good. 

Lynda,  like  her  parents,  has  chores 
around  the  house.  She  helps  Tony  care  for 
the  lawn  in  summer  and  helps  shake  snow 
out  of  the  trees  in  winter.  On  weekends, 
Tony  and  Lynda  take  over  breakfast 
duties.  Dot  sleeps  on  while  father  and 
daughter  prepare  something  special.  It 
may  be  French  toast  or  pancakes  with 
rich  egg  batter  and  vanilla  flavoring.  At 
the  last  minute,  Dot  is  awakened. 

After  breakfast,  beds  are  made  and 
they  go  to  work  on  repair  jobs.  Then 
Lynda  practices  piano  while  her  parents 
catch  up  on  the  morning  paper.  In  the 
afternoon,  they  go  for  a  ride,  visit  rela- 
tives and,  in. the  summer,  go  boating  and 
swimming. 

Dot  and  Tony  love  swimming  and  often 
swim  tandem,  developing  their  own  min- 
iature aquacade.  They  take  their  vacation 
each  summer  at  a  resort  where  they  can 


swim,  Tony  can  golf  and  Dot  can  hunt — 
for  antique  glass. 

The  family  is  very  considerate  of  each 
other  and  Tony  never  forgets  anniver- 
saries or  birthdays  even  if  he  is  working. 
Lynda,  because  of  her  interest  in  science 
and  mechanics,  receives  things  she  can 
work  with  her  hands  or,  perhaps,  a  micro- 
scope.   Dot  gets  perfume  and  jewelry. 

"You  know,  Tony  just  doesn't  wait  for 
an  occasion  to  bring  us  gifts,"  Dot  relates. 
She  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  day  they  stopped 
in  a  jewelry  store  to  have  a  watch  re- 
paired. "I  walked  out  with  a  brand-new 
watch." 

She  knew  Tony  hadn't  planned  it.  The 
gift — and  the  spontaneity  of  giving — 
thrilled  her 

He  sometimes  brings  things  home  that 
are  good  for  nothing  but  a  laugh.  He  hates 
hats,  never  wears  them,  but  came  in  one 
evening  with  three  French  kepis,  which 
are  caps  worn  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  They 
wore  them  to  dinner  that  night  for  some 
startled,   but   amused,   guests. 

Actually,  Tony  gets  much  less  time  with 
his  family  than  the  average  working  man. 
The  weekend  is  his,  but  practically  every 
evening  he  is  in  the  city  late,  getting  home 
between  nine  and  eleven.  He  works  on 
nine  hours'  worth  of  programs  each  week 
with  Godfrey  and,  of  course,  behind  the 
shows  are  many  hours  of  conferences,  re- 
hearsals, and  general  preparations. 

Tony  gets  up  at  6: 45  every  morning,  and 
some  nights  he  rolls  in  feeling  a  little 
tired.  But  he  and  Dot  always  have  a  ritual. 

"What  happened  today?"  she  asks. 

"Didn't  you  listen?"  he  asks. 

"Of  course,"  comes  the  standard  reply, 
"but  where  did  you  have  lunch  and  whom 
did  you  see,  and  so  on?" 

She  brings  out  some  canapes  or  cheese 
and  crackers,  and  they  talk.  Dot  reports 
on  Lynda  and  sometimes  on  her  dual  role 
as  both  mother  and  father.  Tony,  like  most 
radio  people,  works  on  holidays  and  also 
when  his  child  is  in  school  recitals.  Dot, 
however,  gives  Tony  a  full  accounting  of 
Lynda's  day  and  her  occasional  perform- 
ances. And  then,  it's  to  sleep  and,  almost 
before  they  know  it,  6:45  A.  M.  again. 

"I  don't  wake  Dottie  immediately,"  Tony 
says.  "I  get  her  up  after  I  shower  and 
shave,  just  in  time  to  get  breakfast  ready. 
And   she  wakes  up  smiling." 

At  breakfast  each  of  the  Marvins  starts 
off  with  orange  juice  and  a  vitamin  tablet 
— this  is  another  ritual,  even  shared  with 
guests  when  they  are  on  hand.  After  that, 
it's  a  big  breakfast  for  a  big  day  and  then 
a  serving  for  their  three  cats. 

"I  drive  away  with  a  very  pretty  picture 
of  my  family,"  Tony  says.  "Dot  and  Lynda 
each  holding  a  cat  in  one  arm  and  waving 
me  down  the  driveway." 

As  Tony  said,  he  relaxes  while  driving 
but  he  always  has  a  lot  to  think  about. 
Arthur  is  unpredictable,  as  everyone 
knows,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  call  on 
Tony  to  explain  Einstein's  theory  or  have 
him  stand  on  his  head.  Once  Tony  did 
stand  on  his  head  and  sing  "Old  Man 
River"  because  Arthur  wanted  to  check 
a  claim  that  it  was  good  for  blood  circu- 
lation. In  the  end,  both  Tony  and  the 
audience   collapsed. 

"But  I  feel  as  relaxed  going  to  work 
as  I  do  returning,"  Tony  said.  "We're  all 
like  first  cousins  on  Arthur's  shows.  You 
might  say  I  live  a  double  family  life,  and 
I'm  lucky  to  enjoy  both." 

Yes,  Tony,  besides  being  an  astonish- 
ingly versatile  man,  has  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  warmth  and  good  friendship — ■ 
which  are  also  basic  requisites  for  the 
Godfrey    shows. 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
as  real  as  the  family  doctor. 

Some  sixty  miles  out  of  Manhattan, 
across  New  Jersey  and  just  short  of  the 
Pennsylvania  border,  one  thousand  feet 
up,  on  the  very  summit  of  a  mountain,  are 
twenty -four  acres  containing  a  vast  amount 
of  trees  and  a  handsome  fieldstone  house. 
This  is  Autumn  Hill.  This  is  Les  Damon's 
home.  Across  the  horizon  is  Schooley's 
mountain  range,  below  in  the  valley  is  a 
village  of  five  hundred  homes,  on  the  hill- 
sides cows  and  sheep  graze.  Les  Damon 
is  proud  of  his  home.  He  has  worked  hard 
for  its  ownership,  he  has  spent  much  time 
and  labor  in  converting  the  house  to  his 
needs,  he  commutes  fifteen  to  twenty  hours 
a  week  to  enjoy  this  home,  which  he  shares 
with  his  wife,  Gingr,  and  two  boxer  dogs. 
Gingr  is  a  vibrant,  beautiful  woman, 
blonde  with  gray-green  eyes.  She's  a  rare 
person,  a  cosmopolitan  actress  completely 
at  ease  in  a  rural  setting.  She  is  buoyant 
and  zestful,  yet  sophisticated  in  a  real 
sense. 

"You  can  measure  the  years  of  our  mar- 
riage by  my  anniversary  flowers,"  Gingr 
says  quietly.  "Each  year  Les  has  given 
me  a  dozen  red  roses  plus  a  yellow  rose 
for  each  year  we've  been  married.  This 
year  I  got  a  dozen  of  each." 

Gingr  knows  Les  as  a  remarkable  artist, 
sensitive  and  brilliant,  as  well  as  a  re- 
markable husband,  considerate,  good  and 
very,  very  sentimental.  She  points  to  an 
unusual  ring  he  had  made  for  her  out  of 
a  tiny  wristwatch  she  once  treasured.  In 
the  center  is  a  turquoise,  her  birthstone, 
circled  with  diamonds  and  in  the  case  are 
several  grains  of  their  wedding  rice. 

Les  and  Gingr  met  in  Chicago  some 
fourteen  years  ago,  but  it  took  them  about 
a  year  and  a  half  to  discover  how  much 
they  had  liked  each  other.  During  this 
time,  Les  discovered  Gingr  had  been  raised 
in  a  small  town,  Kinderhook,  Illinois,  in  the 
heart  of  Mark  Twain  country — her  grand- 
father was  a  friend  of  Twain's.  She  remem- 
bers her  childhood  with  pleasure,  and  it 
was  only  her  ambition  to  be  an  actress  that 
took  her  into  the  big  city  and  away  from 
small-town  life,  which  she  loved.  (It  was 
bad  handwriting,  scribbling  her  name 
"Gingr,"  that  resulted  in  the  "e"  being 
dropped  when  she  had  her  first  billing.) 

Les,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  up  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  As  a 
youngster,  he  worked  hard.  He  was  always 
fascinated  by  the  theatre.  "I  always  hung 
around  the  theatre,  the  Albee,  one  of  the 
best  stock  companies  in  the  country,"  he 
recalls.  "But  I  had  to  get  a  job  and  I  was 
very  lucky." 

He  was  employed  as  private  secretary  to 
a  public  utilities  chief.  His  boss,  im- 
pressed by  Les's  theatrical  ambitions,  made 
a  deal.  "I  don't  care  how  much  time  you 
spend  at  the  Albee  or  what  kind  of  hours 
you  keep  here,"  he  told  Les.  "Just  see 
that  your  office  work  gets  done." 

Les  would  show  up  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  pound  the  typewriter  until  ten- 
thirty,  then  take  off  for  the  theatre.  He 
stayed  on,  if  there  was  a  matinee,  but  was 
back  at  the  office  in  the  early  evening. 
He  rushed  back  to  the  theatre  for  the  night 
performance  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  office  to  work  until  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  Les  did  this  for  eight  long  years, 
and  the  hard-earned  apprenticeship  paid 
off.  He  was  sponsored  to  further  training 
at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  then 
spent  a  year  at  the  famous  Old  Vic  Theatre 
in  London. 

He  came  back  to  a  couple  more  seasons 
of  stock  in  the  U.S.,  then  broke  into  the 
big  time.  Among  his  Broadway  successes 
was  the  role  of  Baby  Face  Martin  in  "Dead 


Heaven,  Right  Now! 

End"  and  the  part  of  Curly  in  "Of  Mice 
and  Men,"  touring  the  country. 

In  1938,  when  the  daytime  serial  center 
was  in  Chicago,  Les  happened  to  be  there 
in  a  play  and  took  on  a  couple  of  mike  as- 
signments. Then  calls  began  to  snowball 
and  he  found  himself  a  busy  radio  actor. 
And  that  was  when  he  and  Gingr  met. 
Both  were  working  on  Lone  Journey. 

"We  didn't  really  pay  much  attention  to 
each  other  for  a  long  time,"  Les  recalls. 
"Not  until  we  were  notified  the  show  was 
moving  to  New  York."  Gingr  was  doubt- 
ful about  making  the  move  and  asked  Les 
for  advice.  Out  of  this  one  serious  session 
grew  a  succession  of  dates.  Gingr  decided 
against  New  York  but  Les  went. 

"But  we  kept  on  dating  between  Chicago 
and  New  York,"  she  says.  "Both  of  us 
were  flying  back  and  forth  constantly  and 
finally  had  to  decide  between  getting  mar- 
ried or  buying  up  the  airline.  We  couldn't 
afford  the  airline." 

Gingr  came  to  New  York  with  her  Great 
Dane  in  tow.  It  was  a  case  of  marry-me, 
marry-my-dog.  Les  was  short  of  being 
enthusiastic  about  dogs,  and  his  attitude 
didn't  improve  much  in  the  first  years  of 
their  marriage.  The  apartment  he  had 
was  adequate  for  two,  but  not  three,  and 
they  finally  wound  up  in  a  penthouse, 
mostly  for  the  sake  of  the  Dane. 

"But  that  will  give  you  the  wrong  im- 
pression," Gingr  says  quickly.  "Les  is  easy 
to  live  with.  He  actually  surprises  me 
with  his  lack  of  annoyance  when  he  has 
a  right  to  be  upset.  For  example,  if  I 
spend  money  on  something  we  don't  really 
need,  or  if  I'm  late  as  a  hostess  when  guests 
are  arriving.  He  shows  not  a  trace  of 
annoyance." 

In  twelve  years  of  marriage,  he  has  never 
failed  to  notice  something  new  she  is  wear- 
ing and  he  always  comments  favorably.  He 
understands,  too,  that  Gingr,  like  many 
women,  enjoys  little  surprises. 

"How  about  a  dinner  and  theatre  date 
next  Friday  evening?"  he  asks  and  Gingr 
never  knows  where  they  will  dine  or  what 
show  it  will  be  until  she  arrives  on  Les's 
arm. 

Often  when  she  sits  down  to  dinner, 
Gingr  finds  a  package  by  her  plate,  and  it 
may  be  a  bracelet  or  perfume  or  a  piece  of 
costume  jewelry. 

Their  only  differences  are  over  the  fur- 
nishing of  their  home.  "It's  unusual,  too," 
Gingr  admits,  "for  Les  never  infringes  on 
my  personal  privacy,  never  tries  to  in- 
fluence my  ideas  on  other  matters." 

But  once  they  maintained  a  three-day 
silence  over  whether  or  not  a  table  should 
be  moved  a  few  feet  to  the  left  or  right. 
As  insignificant  as  this  sounds,  it's  based 
on  the  intense  interest  they've  taken  in 
the  conversion  and  furnishing  of  their 
home.  And  their  home  is  a  masterpiece  in 
the  art  of  good  living. 

The  living  room,  pine  panelled,  has  a 
roof-high,  peaked  ceiling.  An  enormous 
fireplace  takes  up  a  third  of  one  wall  and 
runs  up  to  the  arch.  The  windows  on  one 
wall  overlook  the  valley.  The  furnish- 
ings are  mostly  Early  American  and  rep- 
resent much  hunting  and  shopping  by 
Gingr.  Shelves  against  two  windows  are 
filled  with  beautiful  pieces  of  glass  and 
porcelain.  Above  the  staircase  is  an  old 
Amish  hanging.  A  nearly  complete  set 
of  Copenhagen  date  dishes  flanks  the  front 
of  the  staircase.  The  lamps  are  converted 
beer-steins  and  a  very  old  oil  lamp. 

"In  order  to  maintain  peace,"  Gingr  con- 
fesses, "we  finally  decided  to  specify  our 
responsibilities.  I  was  given  charge  of  dec- 
orating, and  Les  took  over  structural 
changes." 

All  bedrooms  were  on  the  ground  floor 
until  Les  began  to  get   ideas,  good  ones. 


He  had  a  stairway  built  to  the  attic  and 
then  put  in  two  bedrooms.  The  master 
bedroom  he  built  himself,  from  dormer 
windows  to  papering,  and  it  took  him  a 
year. 

He  converted  a  rear  open  stone  porch 
into  a  dining  room.  This  he  did  as  a  sur- 
prise for  Gingr,  who  was  in  the  West  Indies 
for  a  month.  (Nearly  any  time  she  is  ab- 
sent more  than  a  week  she  comes  home 
to  find  something  new  in  the  house.) 

To  do  the  home  justice  would  require  a 
detailed  description  of  every  room:  The 
handsome  pine  chests  and  dry  sinks  fin- 
ished down  to  a  beautiful  grain,  the  dis- 
tinctive but  cheerful  wallpaper,  the  warmth 
of  the  lighting. 

This  handsome  home,  which  seems  about 
as  far  removed  from  New  York  as  you 
could  get,  short  of  the  moon,  came  about 
in  a  rather  unusual  way.  Gingr,  of  course, 
had  been  raised  in  a  small  town  and  didn't 
have  to  be  sold  on  country  living.  But  Les 
had  always  lived  in  a  city  and  had  never 
entertained  the  thought  of  living  anywhere 
else.    And  then  came  the  war. 

Les  spent  part  of  his  service  in  Burma 
and  it  was  very  quiet  there.  "No  noise,  no 
frenzy,"  he  remembers.  "No  subways,  no 
taxi  horns,  no  one  jamming  you  in  an  ele- 
vator.   And  I  liked  it." 

He  got  home  on  the  eve  of  his  wedding 
anniversary.  He  met  Gingr  with  a  load  of 
roses,  an  Indian  ring  set  with  a  ruby,  and 
an  idea  about  living  in  the  country.  Claudia 
Morgan,  who  stars  on  Right  to  Happiness, 
was  a  close  friend  and  talked  about  the 
wonders  of  the  New  Jersey  countryside. 
So  the  Damons  began  investigating. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  we  saw  the 
house,"  Les  recalls.  "The  agent  drove  us 
through  the  town  and  pointed  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  It  looked  too  good  to  be 
true.  When  we  got  on  the  property  and 
walked  through  the  house,  we  felt  as  if  a 
million  wouldn't  be  too  much  to  ask  for  it. 
Luckily,  it  turned  out  to  be  something  we 
could  afford!" 

Living  in  the  country  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  their  lives.  For  one  thing, 
they've  had  the  opportunity  to  really  enter 
into  community  life.  The  community  is 
the  little  town  of  Califon  at  the  foot  of  their 
mountain.  Last  winter,  with  the  assistance 
of  Gingr,  Les  staged  a  play  which  was  so 
successful  that  local  business  men  are  con- 
sidering the  idea  of  building  a  permanent 
theatre. 

During  the  Yuletide  season,  Les  told  the 
Christmas  story  at  the  Methodist  church. 
It  was  so  warmly  received  that,  the  fol- 
lowing Easter,  he  and  Gingr  did  the  story 
of  the  Resurrection  in  the  candlelight  ser- 
vice. For  weeks  after,  townspeople  would 
approach  Gingr  and  ask,  "Can't  we  make 
your  husband  into  a  minister?" 

"You  know  Les  works  five  or  six  days  a 
week  in  the  city  and  seldom  gets  home 
before  eight  in  the  evening,"  Gingr  notes. 
"It  is  hard  on  him  to  take  on  community 
jobs,  but  in  spite  of  this,  he  manages." 

The  summer  of  1952  was  a  full  one  for 
both  Gingr  and  Les.  In  the  beginning, 
Jackie  Gleason  moved  into  their  farmhouse 
for  a  month.  (The  110-year-old  farmhouse 
is  better  than  a  football-field  length  from 
the  Damon  home,  and  Les  renovated  it 
himself.)  Then  Les  worked  in  a  summer 
theatre  production  of  "Come  Back,  Little 
Sheba,"  and  did  such  a  terrific  job  that  the 
Broadway  producer  regretted  Les  wasn't 
in  the  original  production. 

In  July,  Gingr  got  a  wire  from  Gleason 
asking  her  to  fly  out  to  Chicago  to  play  the    R 
part  of  Alice  in  The  Honeymooners.     The    M 
actress,  who  had  been  playing  the  part  on 
TV  and  the  road,  was  ill. 

"I  almost  didn't  take  that  part,"  Gingr 
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remembers.  "We  had  arranged  for  two 
children,  to  stay  with  us  as  part  of  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund's  activities.  I  didn't  want 
to  disappoint  them." 

"Why  can't  I  take  care  of  them?"  Les 
demanded.  So  Les  had  two  little  children 
all  to  himself  their  first  week  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"They  were  having  a  delightful  time," 
Gingr  remembers.  "Les  had  taken  them 
all  over  the  countryside.  There  were  pic- 
ture puzzles,  toys  and  white  shoe  polish  all 
over  the  place." 

To  the  Damons,  it  is  a  real  sense  of  loss 
that  they  have  had  no  children.  Gingr, 
in  particular,  believes  Les  would  have 
made  such  a  wonderful  father. 

She  points  to  his  devotion  to  their  two 
boxers.  "In  spite  of  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  our  Great  Dane,"  she  says,  "I  knew  Les 
would  love  dogs,  given  the  opportunity." 

The  boxers,  brother  and  sister,  are  called 
McGinty  and  Ruffle.  McGinty  is  the  clown 
of  the  house  and  Les  tells  dozens  of  stories 
about  his  escapades.  Their  one  other  pet, 
a  parakeet,  is  titled  Joshua  and  he  is  quite 
a  voluble  bird,  inclined  to  upstage  either 
one  of  his  owners. 


Les  and  Gingr  have  to  be  early  risers. 
There's  that  two-hour  haul  into  Manhattan 
for  both  of  them.  Even  Gingr  is  in  town  a 
few  days  each  week.  She  was  on  the  Beu- 
lah  TV  show  a  year  ago.  She  played  the 
lead  on  Cavalcade  of  America  recently  and 
generally  free-lances.  She's  a  very  active 
woman  and,  a  couple  of  summers  ago, 
actually  found  herself  in  the  jelly  business. 
She  and  her  housekeeper,  Vi,  put  up  1700 
jars  of  jams  and  jellies  that  season. 

"It  all  started  when  Eddie  and  Cathy 
Byron  were  out,"  she  tells  you.  (Eddie 
produced  Mr.  D.A.)  "They  had  some  of  our 
preserves  and  the  next  day  Cathy  called 
and  said  she'd  like  to  buy  a  case." 

After  that,  orders  began  piling  up  and, 
when  they  approached  the  two-thousand 
mark,  Les  made  her  call  it  quits.  It  was 
just  too  much  with  her  professional  work. 

"There  are  always  plenty  of  projects 
going  on  around  here,"  he  says,  "and  we  do 
like  to  relax  once  in  a  while." 

They  seldom  finish  dinner  before  eight- 
thirty.  And  cooking  for  Les  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure. He  likes  food,  particularly  cheese 
souffles,  Welsh  rarebit,  southern  fried 
chicken,  and  is  always  ready  for  a  good 


steak.  After  dinner,  they  may  play  some 
backgammon  or  read  quietly. 

Weekends  usually  find  four  or  more 
house  guests  on  Autumn  Hill.  Informality  is 
the  note,  but  not  by  accident.  No  busi- 
ness is  ever  conducted  on  weekends  and 
the  Damons  invite  only  people  who  like 
freedom  of  action.  Everyone  does  just  as 
he  pleases.  Guests  get  up  at  their  own 
choosing  and  often  make  their  own  break- 
fasts. They  can  play  ping  pong  or  go  sled- 
ding or  just  sit  around  and  talk. 

"Les  is  a  wonderful  host,"  Gingr  says. 
"Everyone  feels  at  ease  here." 

Gingr  admits  there  are  men  who  are 
probably  easier  to  describe  than  Les.  Com- 
plex and  reserved  he  may  be,  but  definitely 
not  lacking  in  the  virtues  that  make  him  a 
credit  to  his  profession  and  the  human  race. 

"No,  you  can't  tell  much  about  Les  by 
the  parts  he  plays.  He's  much  too  good 
an  actor,"  she  says.  "On  the  other  hand, 
he's  too  much  a  man  to  be  anything  but 
modest." 

Of  course,  as  it  turns  out,  a  man  who  is 
respected  and  admired  by  his  wife  and 
friends  doesn't  have  to  toot  his  own  horn. 
Everyone  else  does  it  for  Les  Damon. 


Happiness  at  Hilltop  House 


(Continued  from   page   41) 

Jan  is  building  her  life,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  things  that  are  sturdy  and  strong 
and  enduring  ...  of  the  fields  of  corn 
and  beans  and  peas  and  pumpkins  .  .  . 
the  potato  patch,  the  chickens  and  turkeys 
.  .  .  and  apple  and  pine  trees  and  grape 
arbors  and  blueberry  bushes  .  .  .  that 
grow  and  live  on  Morrow  Farm.  Of  the 
work  it  takes,  and  the  love  it  takes,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  and  peace  it 
gives,  to   make  them   live   and   grow. 

You  must  feel,  most  of  you,  that  you 
know  Jan  as  well  as  a  member  of  your 
own  family.  You  hear  her,  five  days  a 
week,  as  Julie  Paterno  on  Hilltop  House, 
over  CBS  Radio.  And  many  of  you  will 
remember  her,  before  Hilltop  House,  as 
the  lead  in  Linda  Dale,  and  as  Lora  on 
Lora  Lawton  and  Anne  in  Casey,  Crime 
Photographer.  She's  also  been  spotlighted 
on  many  evening  dramatic  shows — such 
as  Mystery  Theatre,  Official  Detective, 
Counter-Spy,  Radio  City  Playhouse,  Cav- 
alcade, Gangbusters — and  has  taken  part 
in  a  great  many  commercials,  including 
six  years  of  selling  the  sponsors'  products 
on  Break  The  Bank.  Those  of  you  who 
have  television  sets  have  seen  Jan,  as  well 
as  heard  her,  in  starring  roles  on  TV — 
The  Cameo  Theatre,  for  instance,  Lights 
Out,  and  Robert  Montgomery's  super 
Lucky    Strike    Theatre. 

To  the  thousands  who  now  listen  to — 
and  love — Hilltop  House,  Jan  Miner  is 
Julie  Paterno,  the  capable,  great-hearted 
head  of  the  orphanage  whose  sensitive 
understanding  of  young  people  always 
helps  the  "problem"  children  out  of  their 
scrapes,  resolves  their  conflicts,  heals  their 
hurts  of  heart  and  spirit  as  well  as  of 
body. 

Jan  Miner  has  no  children  of  her  own, 
but  she  is  a  fond  stepmother  and  a  doting 
aunt.  In  terms  of  kindliness  and  whole- 
someness  and  sympathy  and  competence, 
she  is  the  Julie  Paterno  she  makes  so 
real  to  you. 

At  the  same  time,  Jan  is  an  actress — 
and  a  very  fine  one,  or  she  wouldn't  have 
the  ability  to  make  Julie  so  real — from  the 
top  of  her  ash-blonde  head  to  the  tips 
R  of  her  ten  toes.  And  actresses  in  private 
life,  as  you  may  know  (or  have  heard 
and  read),  tend  to  be  exotic  and  extrava- 
gant creatures  who  live  for  today — and 
never  mind  tomorrow — in  a  perfumed 
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whirl  of  gay  parties,  fabulous  furs  and 
jewels  and   gowns   and  the  lavish   like. 

But  not  Jan.  Not  any  more,  that  is.  Not 
now.  Not  since  her  Uncle  Charlie  gave 
her  the  values  by  which  she  lives  today 
.  .  .  Uncle  Charlie  Morrow,  for  whom 
Jan's  farm  is  named,  and  of  whom  she 
speaks  with  her  heart.  .  .  . 

As  she  spoke  to  me  the  other  morning, 
over  cups  of  black  coffee  (Jan  is  a  mara- 
thon coffee-drinker — she  says  she  gets 
that  from  brother  Shel)  in  the  green- 
walled  living  room  of  the  charming  apart- 
ment which  is  home  to  Jan  during  the 
working  week. 

"Before  I  tell  you  about  Uncle  Charlie's 
little  talk  with  me — the  talk  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  way  I  live  today — I'd 
better  explain  that  I,  Boston  born  and 
bred,  the  daughter  of  a  family  without 
so  much  as  a  diluted  drop  of  theatre 
blood  in  their  veins  (my  Dad  is  a  dentist, 
an  orthodontist),  never  had  any  idea  of 
becoming  an  actress.  As  a  Boston  teen- 
ager, I  worked  as  a  salesgirl  in  one  of 
the  local  dress  shops  and  used  my  lunch 
hours  to  write  copy  for  women's  fashion 
shows.  Then  I  attended  Boston's  Vesper 
George  Art  School,  where  I  took  set  de- 
signing. For,  although  I  didn't  dream  of 
becoming  an  actress — I  never  once  thought 
I  was  pretty  enough  for  on-stage  per- 
formances— I  did  love  the  theatre  and 
had  my  heart  set  on  becoming  a  stage 
designer." 

A  stage  designer,  Jan  believes,  is  what 
she  would  have  been — but  for  a  sum- 
mer holiday  during  which  the  directors  of 
the  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Strawhat 
Theatre  gave  her  a  part  in  their  adapta- 
tion of  "The  Short  Story."  The  directors  of 
the  Strawhat  Theatre  did  more  than  give 
Jan  a  part  in  a  play — they  introduced  her 
to — whether  she  knew  it  or  not — her  nat- 
ural element.  Must  have,  for  from  there 
Jan  went  on,  in  stock,  until  she'd  completed 
some  fifty-two  weeks  of  performances, 
which  included  leads  in  such  standbys  as 
"Death  Takes  a  Holiday,"  "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  "Pygmalion,"  "Street  Scene" 
and  "Clutterbuck." 

It  was  then  that  radio  first  beckoned 
to  her — with  an  offer  from  NBC's  Boston 
outlet,  Station  WNAC,  of  a  spot  on  Mar- 
riage Clinic,  a  show  which  dramatized 
marital  problems.  She  was  also  given 
spots  on  other  dramatic  shows,  as  well  as 


being  assigned  commercials.  Later,  she 
worked  for  a  spell  in  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, had  three  half-hour  shows  on  Hart- 
ford stations  handling  commercials  and 
interviewing  people,  during  the  war,  from 
all  over  the  world,  which  made  her  quite 
a  student  of  dialects.  To  this  day  Jan  can 
lapse  at  will  into  a  Cockney,  German, 
French,  New  Hampshire,  Russian,  or  what- 
have-you  accent.  And  often,  just  for  the 
heck  of  it,  does! 

After  two  years  of  New  England  radio, 
Jan  was  given  the  lead  in  Linda  Dale,  and 
Jan  was  on  the  big  (CBS  network)  time! 
Today,  the  girl  who  never  once  thought 
she  was  pretty  enough  for  on-stage  per- 
formances is  one  of  radio  and  TV's  estab- 
lished, most  loved  and  popular  actresses! 

"It  was  when  I  landed  my  job  on  Linda 
Dale,  and  set  off  for  New  York,"  Jan  said, 
"that  Uncle  Charlie  had  his  talk  with  me 
— motivated,  I  am  sure,  by  his  realization 
that  I  was  sure-enough  going  to  be  one 
of  those  spendthrift  characters,  an  actress. 

"At  any  rate  he  told  me,  did  Uncle 
Charlie,  that  I  should  put  away  fifty  cents 
of  every  dollar  I  earned.  He  said  that  I 
should  'lay  it  aside'  to  buy  a  farm.  He 
said  that  people  in  our  business,  the  busi- 
ness of  acting,  'sometimes  work,  sometimes 
don't,'  so  that  all  they  may  have  in  their 
later  years  is  their  bit  of  land  and  their 
little  home. 

"  'Don't  you  think  it  would  be  fun  to 
buy  a  farm,'  he  said,  'stock  it  with  an- 
imals, build  up  the  land  so  you  can  have 
your  little  vegetables,'  he  winked,  'in- 
stead of  spending  everything  you  earn  on 
fancy  dresses  and  mink  shawls?' 

"He  knew  me  better  than  I  knew  my- 
self. If  I  have  a  dollar,  it  is  characteristic 
of  me  to  think,  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  buy 
that?  Or  rather,  it  was  characteristic  of 
me,  for  I  am  much  better,  I  think,  much 
thriftier  than  I  was.  It  has  taken  me  seven 
years  in  New  York  to  get  wise  about  a 
dollar.  Perhaps  to  use  the  word  'wise'  is 
giving  myself  too  much,  but  nowadays  I 
often  find  myself  fingering  a  dollar  bill  re- 
flectively, while  the  word  'taxes'  dances 
before  my  eyes  and  I  think,  Fifty  cents  of 
this  is  mine,  if  that.  .  .  . 

"I've  closed  out  my  charge  accounts, 
too,  so  that  I  won't  be  tempted  beyond 
my  strength.  I  run  weekly  bills  at  the 
butcher  and  grocer  but  no  charge  accounts 
anywhere  for  clothes  or  the  luxury  items. 


It's  a  matter,  of  saying,  every  day,  'I  am 
not  going  to  spend  more  than  I  earn.'  It 
is  also  a  matter  of  putting  at  least  half  of 
what  you  earn  into  something  that  will, 
eventually,  earn  for  you.  A  farm,  for 
instance!  The  sixty-eight-acre  farm  on 
Lake  Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hampshire, 
for  exact  instance,  of  which  I  am  the 
proud  and  happy  owner! 

"The  house  is  a  little  old  house,  white 
with  barn-red  shutters,"  the  proud  owner 
went  happily  on,  "and  an  old-fashioned 
porch,  half  of  which  we  used  to  enlarge  the 
living  room.  There  is  a  big,  red  barn — yes, 
shadowy  and  sweet- smelling  of  hay,  as 
old  barns  are — with  white  doors  and  trim. 
There  is  another  house  near  the  property, 
too,  a  little  hundred-year-old  New  Eng- 
land house,  set  in  its  own  twelve  acres, 
which  is  named  Hilltop  House.  My  broth- 
er, Lindsay,  and  his  wife,  Avis — and  my 
little  nephew  Chuckie  and  niece  Susan 
Ethel — live  there. 

"Avis,  who  is  a  divine  cook  (which  I 
unfortunately  am  not!),  makes  and  keeps 
us  supplied  in  town  with  heavenly  wild 
grape,  currant  and  blackberry  jelly  from 
our  bushes  on  the  farm.  And  keeps  us 
'filled,'  when  we're  at  the  farm,  with  won- 
derful apple  and  blueberry  pies  from  our 
own  trees  and  bushes.  If  nothing  ever 
tastes  half  so  good  as  home-cooked  food, 
nothing  even  begins  to  taste  as  good  as 
home-cooked  and  home-grown  food! 

"Mother  and  Dad  are  in  Meredith  most 
of  the  time,  and  my  brother  Shel  and  his 
wife  Ruthie  are  now  living  in  Meredith, 
too — which  makes  it  truly  home,  of  course, 
to  me.  My  middle  brother,  Don,  lives  in 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  with  his  wife  and 
three  adorable  children,  so  they  are  also 
country  folk,  although  not  up-country  in 
Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  with  us.  We 
wish  they  were! 

"T've    had    the    farm   five    years.     Uncle 


Charlie  had  his  'little  talk'  with  me  al- 
most ten  years  ago,  but  it  took  me  five 
years  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  the 
farm.  For  the  first  three  or  four  years 
after  I  bought  it — or  until  Uncle  Charlie 
died — he  and  I  ran  it  together  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise.  We  sold  our  produce 
(we  had  chickens,  eggs  and  vegetables)  to 
the  neighbors  and  to  summer  camps.  Now 
that  Uncle  Charlie  is  gone  and  I  have  so 
little  time  to  be  there,  it's  not  being  run 
commercially  any  more  but  we  continue 
to  make  improvements  which  will,  in  time, 
make  it  self-supporting  and  eventually,  I 
hope,  profitable. 

"Even  now,  it's  making  small  strides 
in  the  self-supporting  department.  Uncle 
Charlie  got  me  interested  in  animals,  and 
kid  brother  Lin  and  I  now  have  five  reg- 
istered Hampshire  sheep  with  which  to 
start  a  stock  herd.  Last  spring,  we  sold 
the  wool!  Lin  works  at  the  Meredith  As- 
bestos Mill — and  still  finds  time  to  care 
for  the  animals. 

"By  selling  200,000  feet  of  pine  on  the 
farm,  I  also  made  enough  money  this  year 
to  replace  the  old  dirt  cellar  with  a  new 
cement  one,  which  I  felt  we  needed,  and 
an  artesian  well.  Ten  years  from  now, 
that  same  lumber  will  be  grown  up  again 
— and  ten  years  from  now  may  be  the 
time  when  it  will  come  in  very  handy  for 
taxes  or  something.  .  .  .  We  call  on  our 
neighbors  Mr.  Boothby  and  Mr.  Colby  for 
advice  about  the  forest  timber  and  how 
to  sell  it,  because  a  tree  to  me  is  a  tree 
and  I  never  thought  of  it  as  lumber,  but 
these  men  know. 

"And,  in  addition  to  our  blue-blooded 
sheep,  we  also  have  some  turkeys — a  spe- 
cial breed  the  name  of  which  escapes  me 
at  the  moment.  But  they  are  fancy  birds 
liable,  with  luck,  to  bring  in  fancy  prices! 
And  we  have  beautiful  pigs,  soon  to  be 
butchered — Lin  and  I  hate  to  do  it,  but — 


"One  of  these  days,  I  hope  to  have 
some  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  like  our  good 
friend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  Hale.  Dr.  Hale, 
who  is  the  veterinarian  in  Meredith,  and 
a  wise  and  wonderful  man  in  more  ways 
than  his  knowledge  of  animals,  went  with 
Lin  and  me  when  we  bought  the  sheep. 
He  also  picked  out  the  turkeys  for  us. 
And  you  should  see  his  beautiful  well- 
kept  farm,  where  he  and  his  two  sons  have 
made  the  fields  look  just  like  velvet  carpets. 

"Country  people  help  each  other,  which 
is  one  of  the  warm  and  wonderful  things," 
Jan  said,  "about  being  a  country  woman! 
And  there  are  so  many  organizations  with 
specialized  knowledge  which  stand  ready 
to  help,  too.  Meredith  has  a  Forestry  De- 
partment, for  instance,  and  they  come  over 
and  test  the  soil  for  us,  decide  what  it 
needs,  what  crops  should  be  rotated,  what 
kind  of  trees  and  vegetation  we  should 
have.  .  .  . 

"Right  now,  we're  putting  in  the  kind 
of  things  which  do  not  require  too  con- 
stant care  and  attention.  Apple  trees,  for 
instance.  We're  starting  to  build  up  an 
orchard — which  we  go  up  and  spray  when 
necessary  and  which,  if  there's  a  storm, 
Lin  or  Shel  runs  down  and  sees  to.  We're 
putting  in  potatoes.  And  there  is  still 
work  to  be  done  on  the  house,  which  we're 
trying  to  make  authentic  Early  American. 

"Some  of  the  work  to  be  done — as  much 
of  it  as  I  have  time  for — I  do  myself. 
Last  summer,  I  spent  my  four  weeks'  va- 
cation at  the  farm,  during  which  time  I 
learned  to  run  the  tractor  and  did  the 
mowing  and  the  plowing.  At  the  same 
time,  we  had  men  at  work  enlarging  the 
living  room  and  putting  rock  into  the 
foundation  of  the  house,  pointing  it.  Be- 
ing the  impatient  type,  I  always  want 
everything  to  be  beautiful  all  at  once.  So, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  going  about  saying 
wistfully,  'Oh,  I  wish  that  loam  and  those 
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rocks  could  be  removed,'  I  took  a  shovel 
and  leveled  off  the  loam;  put  a  board-sled 
on  the  tractor,  piled  on  the  rocks  and 
carted  them  around,  one  load  after  an- 
other, from  the  front  yard  to  the  back 
yard. 

"It  does  something  for  you,  that  kind  of 
work,"  Jan  said,  "it  gives  you  a  great  deal 
more  vitality  than  work  you  do  in  the 
city,  and  it's  awfully  good  for  your  values 
and  for  your  sense  of  contentment.  ...  I 
know  that,  when  I  was  riding  around  on 
the  tractor,  I  felt  perfectly  happy  and  re- 
laxed and  at  peace  with  the  world — and 
with,  more  importantly,  myself.  You  read 
what  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and  Walt 
Whitman  wrote  about  nature,  you  look  at 
nature,  you  admire  it.  But,  until  you  live 
with  it,  and  work  with  it,  and  are  one 
with  it,  you  never  really  know  it,  or  what 
it  can  do  for  you.  .  .  . 

"The  land,  the  good  earth,  fields  and 
trees  and  animals,  teach  you  the  old,  basic 
wisdoms,"  Jan  smiled,  "of  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  very  important.  They  soothe 
you,  if  you'll  let  them,  and  relax  you.  .  .  . 

"At  the  farm,  I  get  a  whole  new  out- 
look on  my  work,  get  inspiration,  get 
ready  to  tackle  a  new  job,  get  rid  of  any 
burrs  I  may  have  about  jobs  done.  .  .  . 

"You  can't  always  do  a  good  job,"  Jan 
said,  "all  of  the  time.  But  if  you're  a 
performer,  as  I  am,  it's  very  important 
that  you  do  a  good  job  all  of  the  time. 
It  is  literally  a  'must.'  For,  if  you  fluff 
on  radio  or  TV,  you  fluff  with  thousands 
of  people  listening  to  you  and  watching 
you. 

"Say,  for  instance,  that  you're  doing  a 
commercial  which  you've  rehearsed  until 
you're  letter-perfect.  Then  you're  on  the 
air,  the  camera  is  turning  .  .  .  but  the 
camera  is  not  five  feet  away  as  it  was 
during  rehearsals,  it's  staring  you  in  the 
face,  and  little  men  are  going  by  carry- 
ing couches  on  their  shoulders  (your  TV 
audience  can't  see  them,  but  you  can!) 
.  .  .  and  suddenly  the  line  you've  worked 
on — until  you  can  say  it  in  your  sleep- 
eludes  you,  your  face  becomes  distorted, 
you  clutch  the  product  and  cry  hysteri- 
cally, 'Buy  it!    Buy  it!' 

"Acting  is  not  as  difficult,"  Jan  ex- 
plained, "as  doing  commercials.  When 
you're  acting,  you  are  not  you,  you  are  a 
character  whose  lines  are  never  changed. 
But,  when  you  are  selling  a  product,  you 
are  you — and  must  be  you  as  well  as  you 
possibly  can — and  writers  often  change 
commercials  any  time  from  two  hours  to 
two  minutes  before  you  go  on. 

"As  an  actress,  I  love  TV.  But  doing 
commercials  on  TV  still  hits  me  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach,  frazzles  my  nerves.  .  .  . 

"These  are  the  things,  the  burrs,  the 
fears  and  frazzles,  you  take  with  you  to 
the  country  .  .  .  and  suddenly,  while  you're 
hauling  rock,  or  plowing  the  lower  field, 
or  gathering  eggs  still  warm  in  the  nest, 
you  find  yourself  thinking,  peacefully: 
Next  time,  I'll  be  better — even  if  little 
men  do  go  by  carrying  couches  on  their 
shoulders.  Or,  Well,  never  mind,  next 
time  I  won't  look  as  if  I  had  two  heads — 
both  on  upside  down! 

"I'm  speaking  partly  in  fun,"  Jan 
laughed,  "but  wholly  in  earnest,  because 
it's  completely  true  that  in  the  country 
you  do  take  a  healthy  do-better-next-time 
attitude'  about  mistakes  you  may  have 
made,  instead  of  brewing  in  them. 

"At  the  risk  of  being  criticized,  I  think 
what  we  all  need  today  is  more  guts  and 
less  psychiatry. 

"At  the  moment,  what  the  farm  repre- 
sents to  me  is  a  recreation  and  a  sense  of 
security  for  the  future,  the  feeling  that  if 
I  leave  my  work,  or  have  to  leave  it,  I 
have  a  home  to  go  to.  The  kind  of  a  home 
that  can  pay  for  itself,  the  kind  of  a  life 
that  is  fruitful— and  fun— as  long  as  ever 
you  live  it." 
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8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

News  of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 

Bob  Hope 

Mac  McGuire  Show 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

9:45 

Brighter  Day 

In  Town  Today 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

10:15 

Paula  Stone 

10:25 

Whispering  Streets 

10:30 

Double  or  Nothing 

Take  a  Number 

10:45 

10:55  Talk  Back 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Live  Like  A 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Holland 
Engle 

Millionaire 

11:30 

Bob  and  Ray 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Rosemary 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 

12:30 

12:45 

Curt  Massey  Time 
Capital  Commentary 

with  Baukhage 
12:25  News,  Holland 

Engle 
Faith  in  Our  Time 

Don  Gardner 
12:10  Jack  Berch 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Wendy  Warren 
Aunt  Jenny 

Helen  Trent 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Merrill  Mueller 
Dr.  Paul 

Cedric  Foster 
Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 
Ma  Perkins 
Young  Dr.  Malone 
The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 
2:15 
2:25 
2:30 
2:45 

Pickens  Party 
Ev'ry  Day 

Meredith  Willson 
Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 
2:55  Hollywood  News 

Say  It  With  Music 

News,  Frank  Singiser 
Paula  Stone 
Music  by  Willard 

Mary  Margaret 
McBride 

Betty  Crocker 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

Second  Mrs.  Button 
Perry  Mason 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 
The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
Road  of  Life 
Pepper  Young 
Right  to  Happiness 

John  Gambling 

Hilltop  House 
House  Party 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Home  Folks 

4.00 
4:15 
4:30 

4:45 

Backstage  Wife 

Stella  Dallas 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Woman  In  My  House 

Local  Program 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 
ventures 

Jack  Kirkwood  Show 
4:25  Betty  Crocker 
Lucky  U 

It  Happens  Every  Day 
The  Chicagoans 
Treasury  Bandstand 

4:55  News 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 

5:45 

Just  Plain  Bill 
Front  Page  Farrell 
Lorenzo  Jones 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

Sgt.  Preston  of  the 

Yukon 
Sky  King 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

Big  Jon  and  Sparkie 

Tom  Corbett,  Space 

Cadet 
World  Flight  Reporter 
5:55  Bob  Finnegan 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
Bill  Stern 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Program 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 

News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

Silver  Eagle 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 
Peggy  Lee 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  of  America 
Red  Skelton 

Black  Museum — 

Orson  Welles 
Dr.  Kildare 
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Paul  Whitman  Teen 
Club 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 

9:30 
9:45 

Martin  &  Lewis 

Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly 

News,  Bill  Henry 
The  Search  That 

Never  Ends 
Off  &  On  the  Record 

Town  Meeting 

Erwin  D.  Canham, 
News 

Luigi 

My  Friend  Irma 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

10:35 

What's  My  Line? 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
First  Nighter 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

John  Daly,  News 

Edwin  C.  Hill 
United  or  Not 

Louella  Parsons 
10:05  Doris  Day 

Show 
Dream  Harbor 

Dance  Music 
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Morning    Programs 


8:30 
8:45 

World  News 
Roundup 

Local  Programs 
8:55  Gabriel  Heatter 
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Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  John  Conte 

Jack  Hunt 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope 
Brighter  Day 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Mac  McGuire  Show 

Breakfast  Club 

News  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 
Joan  Edwards  Show 
In  Town  Today 

10:00 
10:15 
10:25 
10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Travelers 
Double  or  Nothing 

Cecil  Brown 
Paula  Stone 

Take  A  Number 

My  True  Story 
Whispering  Streets 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Strike  It  Rich 

Bob  and  Ray 
Dave  Garroway 

Ladies  Fair 

11:25  News,  Holland 

Engle 
Queen  For  A  Day 

Live  Like  A 
Millionaire 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Don  Gardner 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

12:10  Jack  Berch 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  Holland  Engle 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Faith  In  Our  Time 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Merrill  Mueller 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Dr.  Paul 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Pickens  Party 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

Ev'ry  Day 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Frank  Singiser 

2:30 

Meredith  Willson 

Paula  Stone 

Betty  Crocker 

This  is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 
2:55  Hollywood  News 

Music  by  Willard 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

John  Gambling 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Home  Folks 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

It  Happens  Every  Day 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  News 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

The  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 

Lucky U 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

ventures 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Green  Hornet 

Big  Jon  and  Sparkie 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

Fun  Factory 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

World  Flight  Reporter 
5:55  Bob  Finnegan 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
Bill  Stern 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  Jr. 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Walk  a  Mile 
Great  Gildersleeve 

MGM  Musical 

Comedy  Theatre 
Great  Day  Show 

Mystery  Theatre 
Life  Begins  at  8:30 

FBI  in  Peace  and 

War 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Best  of  Groucho 
Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Family  Theatre 
Off  &  On  the  Record 

Mr.  President 
Crossfire 

The  Lineup 
9:25  News 
What's  My  Line? 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Jason  and  the 
Golden  Fleece 

News,  John  Cameron 
Swayze 

Dangerous 
Assignment 

Frank  Edwards 
1  Love  A  Mystery 

John  Daly,  News 
Dream  Harbor 

The  Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  Boxing  Bouts 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
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ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 
8:45 

World  News 
Roundup 

Local  Programs 
8:55  Gabriel  Heatter 

8:40  Betty  Crocker 
Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  John  Conte 

Jack  Hunt 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope 
Brighter  Day 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Tell  Your  Neighbor 
Mac  McGuire  Show 

Breakfast  Club 

News  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 
Joan  Edwards  Show 
In  Town  Today 

10:00 
10:15 
10:25 
10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Travelers 
Double  or  Nothing 

Cecil  Brown 
Paula  Stone 

Take  A  Number 

My  True  Story 
Whispering  Streets 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Bob  and  Ray 
Dave  Garroway 

Ladies  Fair 

11:25  News,  Holland 

Engle 
Queen  For  A  Day 

Live  Like  A 
Millionaire 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Don  Gardner 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

12:10  Jack  Berch 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  Holland  Engle 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Harvey  Harding 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Cedric  Foster 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Merrill  Mueller 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Dr.  Paul 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Pickens  Party 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

Ev'ry  Day 

McBiide 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Frank  Singiser 

2:30 

Meredith  Willson 

Paula  Stone 

Betty  Crocker 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 
2:55  Hollywood  News 

Music  by  Willard 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

John  Gambling 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Home  Folks 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

It  Happens  Every  Day 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

The  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 

Lucky U 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

ventures 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Sgt.  Preston  of  the 

Big  Jon  and  Sparkie 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Yukon 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Sky  King 

Tom  Corbett,  Space 
Cadet 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

World  Flight  Reporter 
5:55  Bob  Finnegan 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Lionel  Ricau 
Bill  Stern 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Program 

ABC  Reporter 
Allan  Stuart 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 

News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Rukeyser  Reports 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 
Peggy  Lee 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 

8:30 
8:45 

Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova — 
Enrol  Flynn 

Hardy  Family- 
Mickey  Rooney 

Top  Guy 
Newsstand  Theatre 

Meet  Millie 
Junior  Miss 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Truth  or  Conse- 
quences 
Eddie  Cantor 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Rod  &  Gun  Club 
Off  &  On  the  Record 

Escape  With  Me 
Michael  Shayne 

Hollywood  Playhouse 
Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Judy  Canova 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Jane  Pickens 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
1  Love  A  Mystery 

John  Daly,  News 
Heart  Strings 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  Doris  Day  Show 
Music 
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Morning    Programs 


8:30 
8:45 

World  News 
Roundup 

Local  Programs 
8:55  Gabriel  Heatter 

8:40  Betty  Crocker 
Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  John  Conte 

Jack  Hunt 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope 
Brighter  Day 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Tell  Your  Neighbor 
Mac  McGuire  Show 

Breakfast  Club 

News  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 
Joan  Edwards  Show 
In  Town  Today 

10:00 
10:15 
10:25 
10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Tiavelers 
Double  or  Nothing 

Cecil  Brown 
Paula  Stone 

Take  A  Number 

My  True  Story 
Whispering  Streets 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

Strike  It  Rich 

Bob  and  Ray 
Dave  Garroway 

Ladies  Fair 

11:25  News,  Holland 

Engle 
Queen  For  A  Day 

Live  Like  A 
Millionaire 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Don  Gardner 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

12:10  Jack  Berch 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  News.  Holland 
Engle 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Merrill  Mueller 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Dr.  Paul 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Pickens  Party 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

Ev'ry  Day 

2:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Meredith  Willson 

Paula  Stone 

Betty  Crocker 

This  is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 
2:55  Hollywood  News 

Music  by  Willard 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

John  Gambling 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

3:25  News 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

Poole's  Paradise 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Home  Folks 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Jack  Kirkwood  Show 

It  Happens  Every  Day 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

The  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  widder  Brown 

Men's  Record  Ad- 

Lucky U 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

ventures 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Green  Hornet 

Big  Jon  and  Sparkie 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickok 

Fun  Factory 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:5a  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

World  FligntReporter 
5:55  Boo  Finnegan 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:4s 

Lionel  Ricau 
Bill  Stern 

Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
Dwight  Cooke 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 

News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Mystery 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Your  Hit  Parade 
Name  that  Tune 

Maisie— Ann  Sothern 
Grade  Fields 

Letter  from  Dan 

Dodge 
This  Is  Your  FBI 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Lost  Persons 
Gunsmoke 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Best  Plays 

News,  Billy  Henry 

Great  Day 

Off  &  On  the  Record 

Ozzie  and  Harriet 

Corliss  Archer 
9:55  News 

Mr.  Chameleon 
Horatio  Hornblower 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Hy  Gardner  Calling 
Critic  at  Large 
News.  John  Cameron 
Swayze 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
1  Love  A  Mystery 

Fights 

10:40  John  Daly 
10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 

News,  Robert  Trout 
10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 
room 

Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Farming  Business 
Mind  Your  Manners 

News  of  America 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

10:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Program 

Bruce  MacFarlane, 

News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 
Space  Adventures  of 

Super  Noodle 
Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

My  Secret  Story 

Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Coast  Guard 

11:25  Holland  Engle, 
News 

Farm  News  Con- 
ference 

New  Junior  Junction 

At  Ease  With  P.F.C. 
Eddie  Fisher 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 

Give  and  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 
Coffee  in  Wash- 
ington 

Man  on  the  Farm 
Fifth  Army  Band 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

i 
Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

Down  Homers 

Music 
Sports  Parade 

Navy  Hour 
Shake  the  Maracas 

Fun  For  All 
1 :25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospitals 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Big  City  Serenade 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Music 

Music  with  the  Girls 

3:00 
3:15 
3:30 
3:45 

Music 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Musicana 

Author  Speaks 
Key  to  Health 

Dancing 

5:55  Cecil  Brown 

Roseland 

At  Home  with  Music 
Club  Time 

P.F.C.  Eddie  Fisher 
At  the  Chase 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

George  Hicks 

Smiley  Whitley 

Una  Mae  Carlisle 

News,  Ed  Morgan 

6:15 

News,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn 

Faith  of  Future 

UN  On  Record 

6:30 

NBC  Symphony 

Country  Editor 

Harry  Wismer 

Sports  Roundup 

6:45 

Arturo  Toscanini, 
Conducting 

Speaking  for 
Business 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 

As  We  See  It 

Broadway's  My  Beat 

7:15 

Pentagon  Report 

Women  in  Uniform 

7:30 

Public  Affairs 

Down  You  Go 

Dinner  at  the  Green 

Vaughn  Monroe 

7:45 

Who  Goes  There? 

7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Room 

8:00 

Bob  &  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

Saturday  Night 

Gene  Autry 

8:15 

Dancing  Party 

8:30 

Dude  Ranch 

MGM  Theatre  of 

Gunsmoke 

8:45 

Jamboree 

the  Air 

9:00 

Pee  Wee  King  Show 

Gangbusters 

9:15 

9:25  Win  Elliot 

9:30 
9:45 

Grande  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Steve  Allen  Show 

10:00 

Reuben,  Reuben 

Chicago  Theatre  of 

At  The  Shamrock 

Robert  Trout,  News 

10:15 

the  Air 

10:05  Steve  Allen 

10:30 

Duke  of  Paducah 

Politics  on  Trial 

Country  Style 

Bernardine  Flynn 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
basic  womanly  characteristics  which  re- 
main unchanged  by  time  and  which  tran- 
scend social  and  economic  classifications, 
Bernardine  is  both  Lona's  interpreter  and 
the  inspiration  for  much  that  happens  in 
Hawkins  Falls. 

"No  actress,  however  skilled,  could 
merely  pretend  Lona's  admirable  quali- 
ties," says  Ben  Park,  the  producer.  "These 
qualities  must  first  be  present  in  the 
woman  herself  before  she  can  communicate 
them  to  the  audience."  And  Bill  Barrett, 
the  show's  writer,  adds,  "Lona's  happi- 
ness stems  as  much  from  Bernardine's 
heart  as  from  my  pen." 

In  one  respect,  Lona  and  Bernardine  are 
identical.  Each  is  that  rare  creature,  a 
truly  happy  woman,  and  it  was  from  Ber- 
nardine the  happy  wife  and  mother  that 
the  letter  writer  received  her  answer.  Be- 
hind the  answers  in  living  which  Bernar- 
dine gave,  was  a  complete  understanding 
of  Lona,  a  complete  understanding  of 
problems  which  any  woman  could  en- 
counter. When  Doug  Johnson  created 
Hawkins  Falls,  he  felt  that  Lona's  way  of 
life  should  stem  from  two  sources:  Her 
failure  to  have  a  child,  which  gave  her  a 
more  kindly  perspective  toward  other  hu- 
man failings;  her  marriage  to  Knap,  which 
contributed  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a 
feeling  of  belonging  and  being  wanted. 

Lona's  childhood  had  been  drab.  Young- 
est of  five  children  born  on  a  Missouri 
hillside  farm,  she  had  been  forced  at 
thirteen  to  live  with  and  keep  house  for 
an  ailing  aunt,  and  at  the  same  time  attend 
high  school.  Being  youngest,  she  had  to 
remain  until  the  aunt  died. 

The  aunt  left  all  her  wealth  to  the  state 
historical  society.  Penniless  and  untrained 
in  any  other  work,  Lona  became  a  prac- 
tical nurse.  She  met  and  married  Knap 
Drewer,  a  machinist  who  had  long  believed 
the  best  jobs  were  always  in  the  next  plant, 
the  next  state.  They  drifted  around  until, 
at  Hawkins  Falls,  Knap  suffered  a  heart 
attack  and  was  forced  to  settle  down. 

Her  adversities  led  Lona  to  develop  her 
resources  of  spirit. 

Johnson  wrote,  "She's  slow  to  judge, 
withholds  criticism,  suspects  gossip.  Ten 
years  with  the  ailing,  testy  aunt  gave  Lona 
her  own  sense  of  humor.  She  had  little  to 
laugh  about,  but  found  gentle  amusement 
in  small  things  such  as  watching  a  baby 
robin  strain  to  dislodge  a  worm  .  .  .  she 
has  her  own  jokes  which  she  seldom  shares 
with  anyone  but  Knap,  who  understands." 

That  understanding  between  husband 
and  wife  has  grown,  and  finally  it  led  to 
Knap's  new  career  as  an  editor  and  to 
Lona's  greater  influence  in  the  community. 
They  have  rounded  out  their  family  circle 
by  adopting  a  troubled  boy  who  had  run 
away  from  an  orphanage. 

In  real  life,  fate  was  somewhat  more 
kindly  toward  Lona's  portrayer,  Bernar- 
dine Flynn.  Born  in  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
she  first  found  the  thrill  of  pleasing  an 
audience  when  appearing  in  high-school 
plays.  Her  parents  encouraged  her  stage 
ambitions. 

She  earned  her  passport  to  Broadway, 
and  then  later  the  stage  yielded  to  radio. 
A  friend  advised  her  to  audition  for  a  new 
type  of  program,  the  "serial  story,"  which 
was  starting  up  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  happy 
choice.  Instantly  successful,  she  played 
roles  in  many  daytime  dramas. 

Chicago  also  brought  romance.  She  mar- 
ried Chester  Doherty,  a  physician  who,  for 
all  his  professional  dignity,  has,  in  Bernar- 
dine's words,  "never  lost  his  boyishness." 
During  the  First  World  War  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  acrobatic  flying  and  returned 
to  service  in  World  War  II  as  a  flight 
surgeon.  (Continued    on    page    70) 


Its  my  one 
essential 


cream 


Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
makes  one  special  cream  a 
"must"  for  her  daily  skin  care. 
This  famous  cleansing  cream  is 
an  exclusive  formulation  of  skin- 
helping  ingredients.  Together, 
these  ingredients  in  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  work  on  your  skin  as  a 
team — in  inter-action.  They 
cleanse  embedded  dirt  from  pore- 
openings,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
supply  your  skin  with  oil  and 
moisture  it  needs  to  be  smooth, 
young-looking.  Use  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  every  night  (mornings, 
too) .  See  your  skin  look  lovelier. 
Get  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 
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Her  delicate  blonde  beauty  requires  special  care.  "Nothing  I've  used  keeps 
my  skin  so  smooth  and  fresh  as  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  says. 


Design     Smart     Fashions 


Fascinating  wor£.  Originate  your  own  distinctive 
clothes.    Our    basic     training    provides   excellent 
starting  point  for  career.  Learn  at  home — spare 
time.  Send  for  FREE  booklet  today. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  DRESS  DESIGN 
835  Diversey  Parkway,  Dept.1381,  Chicago  14,  III. 


When  NERVOUS 
TENSION 

MAKES  YOU 

ALL  "KEYED-UP" 

Take  Miles  Nervine  to  re- 
lax. See  how  it  can  soothe 
and  comfort  "jangled" 
nerves.  Contains  no  Bar- 
bituates.  Follow  the  label. 
Avoid  excessive  use.  At  all 
drugstores. 


Don't  Neglect  Piles 
and  Colon  Troubles 

FREE  BOOK — Explains  Dangers  of 
Associated  Ailments 


Neglected  piles,  fistula  and  colon  trou- 
bles often  spread  infection.  Learn  about 
rheumatic  and  other  associated  chronic  con- 
ditions. Write  today  for  171-page  FREE 
BOOK.  McCleary  Clinic  &  Hospital,  123  Elms 
Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 


•**  Spare  Time  Money*** 

Sew  neckties  from  special  patterns. 

You  make  them — we  sell  them! 

Toni  Ties,  170  E.  Butler,  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


HINDU-YOGI 

BREATH  and  GLAND 

EXERCISES 

ADD  YEARS  TO  LIFE  AND  LIFE  TO  YEARS 

Beauty,  Health  and  Longevity  depend  directly  on  the 
activity  and  proper  functioning  of  the  ductless  glands. 
The  HINDU  MASTERS  have  known  this  for  centuries 
and  many  live  to  extreme  old  age  while  still  enjoying 
health  and  mental  vigor. 

20  of  these  easy-to-learn  BREATH  and  GLAND  exer- 
cises especially  suited  to  the  WESTERN  MIND  and 
TEMPERAMENT  will  be  mailed  to  you  in  5  parts  of  4 
exercises  each  at  $1.00  per  part  or  $5.00  brings  you 
all  20  with  additional  instructions  on  how  to  correct, 
and   prevent   sagging  face  muscles. 

Start  now  to  improve  your  health  and  begin  looking 
and  feeling  years  younger. 

CHRISTINE  COATES.  R.N. 

P.O.   Box   8006,   Portland   7,    Oregon 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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They  have  two  sons,  fourteen-year-old 
Tony  and  eleven-year-old  Ruffin,  who  pre- 
fers being  called  Bill.  Their  home  is  a 
spacious  Chicago  apartment. 

Out  of  this  background  Bernardine  (and 
hence  Lona)  has  found  a  key  to  happiness. 
Both  before  cameras  and  in  real  life,  that 
key  is  a  marriage  to  which  husband  and 
wife  bring  a  refreshing  amount  of  confi- 
dence as  well  as  affection.  "Lona  and  Knap 
are  unashamedly  in  love.  They  don't  go  in 
for  phony  smooching  things,"  Barrett  ex- 
plains, "but  they  love  each  other  and  never 
try  to  hide  it." 

Bernardine,  in  her  appraisal,  goes  further 
and  in  so  doing  also  reveals  her  own  basic 
philosophy.  "Lona  has  found  out  what  she 
wants  in  life,"  she  says,  "and  she  also 
knows  she  experiences  it  with  Knap.  Be- 
sides loving  him,  she  deeply  admires  him." 

Then,  with  an  attitude  too  seldom  en- 
countered in  this  age,  when  amateur  psy- 
choanalysis has  become  a  substitute  for 
small  talk,  she  says,  "I'm  always  astounded 
to  hear  a  woman  try  to  analyze  her  hus- 
band or  her  children.  No  wife  can  do  that. 
She's  too  close  to  them  to  see  them  objec- 
tively. Her  own  emotions  get  all  tangled 
up  in  it.  What's  more,  if  a  husband  knows 
his  every  small  action  is  subject  to  scru- 
tiny, he's  going  to  be  too  embarrassed  ever 
to  try  to  bring  out  a  new  idea." 

Bernardine  took  Knap's  change  from 
machinist  to  editor  as  an  example.  "He 
would  never  have  tried  it  if  Lona  had 
doubted  his  ability.  Of  course,  she  realized 
that  he  didn't  have  the  formal  education 
usually  required.  But,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment he  started  showing  her  little  things 
he  had  written,  womanlike,  she  knew  he'd 
be  good  at  it." 

Knap  shows  the  same  respect  for  Lona's 
abilities.  "You  remember  how  she  started 
working  for  Dr.  Corey?"  Bernardine  asks. 
It  was  right  after  Knap's  illness  and  she 
went  to  apologize  because  they  didn't  have 
the  money  to  pay  his  bill. 

"That's  when  Dr.  Corey  offered  her  the 
receptionist's  job,  and  although  she  wasn't 
trained  for  office  work,  Knap  believed  she 
could  learn.  It  was  the  same  way  when 
Lona  wanted  to  try  painting.  .  .  ." 

The  interest  in  painting  carried  farther 
than  Hawkins  Falls.  Stimulated  by  the  on- 
set art  classes,  Bernardine  went  on  to 
finish  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  Butler 
Manville  which  she  had  started  there.  Her 
own  husband,  on  seeing  it,  said,  "That's 
pretty  good.  I'd  like  it  if  you'd  do  portraits 


of  our  boys,  just  for  me." 

Thus  encouraged,  she  turned  her  formal 
dining  room  into  an  impromptu  studio.  Her 
portrait  of  young  Bill  is  almost  finished. 
The  matching  one  of  Tony  will  soon  be 
started. 

The  same  magic  touch  of  mutual  confi- 
dence has  also  served  to  develop  one  of 
Bernardine's  husband's  latent  talents. 
Nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  Chet  grew  inter- 
ested in  his  family's  history.  Interest  in- 
creased when  he  discovered  an  ancestor 
with  a  record  of  high  adventure.  Bernar- 
dine, on  hearing  his  excited  account  said, 
"Sounds  to  me  as  though  that's  the  ma- 
terial for  a  novel.  Why  don't  you  write  it?" 

Although  his  professional  duties  are 
heavy,  Chet  worked  at  it  during  those 
chance  moments  a  busy  man  can  spare, 
and  it  is  finally  completed.  A  critic  has 
enthusiastically  recommended  it  to  an  edi- 
tor. Chet  and  Bernardine  hope  it  will  soon 
be  published. 

The  clearest  parallel  between  fact  and 
fiction  comes  in  that  often-controversial 
question  of  work  after  marriage. 

In  Hawkins  Falls,  Knap  approves  of 
Lona's  working  because  she  is  happy  in  her 
greater  usefulness — happy  enough  to  find 
ways  to  do  her  job  and  still  enjoy  her  home 
and  family. 

Bernardine  has  mastered  the  same  art 
in  real  life.  During  the  first  years  of  mar- 
riage, she  was  so  in  demand  for  daytime 
serials  she  took  only  two  weeks  off  when 
each  of  her  sons  were  born.  Her  role  as 
Sade,  in  Vic  and  Sade,  was  the  high  point 
of  her  radio  career. 

When  that  show  went  off  the  air,  Ber- 
nardine announced  her  retirement.  Her 
sons  needed  her.  The  family  moved  to  the 
suburbs. 

Bernardine  says,  "I  was  restless,  and 
Chet  knew  it.  Unless  I  have  outside  activi- 
ties to  fit  into  my  household  schedule,  it 
doesn't  seem  as  though  I  can  accomplish 
a  thing." 

Her  idleness  was  brief.  Her  friend,  the 
late,  great  Walter  Huston,  then  had  a  play 
in  Chicago  and,  when  a  role  opened  up,  he 
offered  it  to  her.  Bernardine,  certain  she 
couldn't  leave  the  house,  regretfully  re- 
fused. Chet  changed  her  mind.  He  said, 
"I've  never  seen  you  on  stage  and  I'd  like 
to." 

Applause  from  that  successful  run  had 
scarcely  died  out  when  a  more  critical 
situation  arose.  Don  Ameche  who,  during 
campus    days,    had    often    played    hero    to 
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Bernardine's  heroine,  flew  in  from  Holly- 
wood to  talk  about  a  radio  role  which  he 
termed  "made  to  order." 

Prospect  of  a  weekly  program  on  the 
Coast  presented  problems.  In  a  conference 
with  both  husband  and  wife,  Ameche 
acknowledged  it.  "Darn  it,  Chet,  I'm  not 
trying  to  break  up  your  family  life,  but 
Bern  got  me  my  first  big  radio  part  and 
now  I  feel  I  should  reciprocate." 

Instead  of  objecting,  Chet  defined  his 
personal  atittude.  "I  respect  my  wife's 
talent  and  I  want  her  to  accomplish  as 
much  in  her  field  as  I  expect  to  accomplish 
in  mine." 

Although  Bernardine  finally  rejected 
the  opportunity,  she  appreciated  her  hus- 
band's view.  "You  just  can't  imagine  what 
that  meant  to  me.  It  was  almost  as  im- 
portant as  when  Chet  first  made  me  under- 
stand I  could  do  anything  I  truly  wanted 
to  do." 

That  particular  milestone  was  reached 
early  in  their  marriage.  From  childhood, 
Bernardine  had  suffered  such  a  phobia 
against  anyone  walking  up  behind  her 
unexpectedly  that  her  mother  was  in  the 
habit  of  cautioning  other  children,  "Now 
don't  go  scaring  Bernardine." 

She  went  into  her  customary  screaming 
tizzy  the  first  time  Chet,  crossing  a  car- 
peted floor,  loomed  over  her  shoulder. 

She  says,  "I'll  never  forget  the  look  on 
his  face.  All  he  said  was,  'Don't  be  like 
that,'  but  he  looked  as  though  I  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  lesser  person  than  he  expected 
me  to  be.  It  stopped  me  cold,  until  I  real- 
ized he  was  right.  I  didn't  have  to  be  like 
that.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  control." 

Were  any  woman  to  draw  from  Bernar- 
dine's example,  she  would  learn  such  con- 
trol, learning  carefully  at  the  beginning 
until  it  becomes  second  nature.  This  con- 
trol has  been  important  to  Bernardine's 
career,  as  well  as  to  her  personal  happi- 
ness. 

Confident  that,  through  work,  she  can 
accomplish  anything  she  chooses,  Bernar- 
dine is  also  free  to  acknowledge  that  all 
human  beings  make  mistakes.  Instead  of 
criticizing  errors  of  others,  she  endeavors 
to  prevent  her  own.  On  set,  she'll  endlessly 
rehearse  even  so  familiar  a  thing  as  set- 
ting a  table  or  peeling  a  potato.  She 
matches  action  to  speech  and  knows  ex- 
actly what  she  will  do  at  every  word. 

Says  Frank  Dane,  who  plays  Knap, 
"She's  a  dream  to  work  with  because  you 
know  you  can  always  depend  on  her." 

Says  Ros  Twohey  (Millie  Flagle),  "Be- 
cause she's  such  a  perfectionist,  she  sets 
the  tone  for  the  whole  production.  I  just 
hope  I'll  sometime  be  able  to  accomplish 
as  many  things  as  she  can." 

Bernardine's  schedule  leaves  others  open- 
mouthed  with  wonder.  Without  ever  seem- 
ing to  hurry,  she  moves  with  incredible 
pace.  In  addition  to  home  and  studio  duties, 
she  takes  vocal  lessons,  exercises  at  a 
gymnasium,  and  still  finds  time  for  such 
considerate  feminine  things  as  personally 
choosing  exactly  the  right  Christmas  pres- 
ents  for   cast   and    crew. 

What's  more,  she  thoroughly  relishes  it, 
and  therein,  Bill  Barrett  believes,  is  found 
the  final  revelation  of  the  secret  of  her 
happiness — which  could  be  the  foundation 
for  happiness  for  any  woman. 

He  says,  "She  has  what  everyone  pos- 
sesses but  many  of  us  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered how  to  utilize.  She's  rich  in  that 
often-neglected  quality  called  courage,  and 
she  also  knows  how  to  appreciate  every 
step  toward  attainment  of  a  goal  rather 
than  pinning  all  hopes  on  a  single  distant 
objective.  She's  a  fine  ideal  for  anyone 
to  choose  to  follow  in  1953,  for  I  know 
that  a  woman  could  then  serenely  enjoy 
every  moment  of  the  new  year.  Actually, 
if  women  could  be  like  Bernardine,  they 
would  only  be  their  own  wonderful  selves." 


She  keeps  you  in 
stitches 


Marcella   Huston 


The  most  unsung,  but  definitely 
one  of  the  greatest  recommen- 
dations for  TV,  is  the  gal  who 
does  the  commercials.  On  TV  she 
has  come  into  her  own.  From  the 
glamorous  woman  who  washes 
frying  pans  with  skill  and  grace 
to  the  young  lady  who  gallantly 
opens  the  sofa  bed  with  ease — 
fem-announcers  have  arrived. 

Among  the  prettiest  and  the 
most  effective  gals  in  this  new 
enterprise  is  lovely  Marcella  Hus- 
ton, who  certainly  does  not  look 
like  the  mother  of  three  (she  is). 
And  Mrs.  Huston  brings  charm 
to  that  most  conventional  but 
useful  item — the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine.  She  is  featured  on 
Singer's  Four  Star  Playhouse.  The 
history  of  Marcella's  rise  to  fame 
as  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
girl  starts  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. It  was  at  Sayre  College 
there  that  she  was  voted  Queen 
of  the  May.  The  young  reporter 
who  interviewed  her  for  the  Lex- 
ington Leader,  Bill  Huston,  mar- 
ried her  several  months  later. 
When  Bill  went  to  New  York, 
Marcella  decided  to  try  to  get  a 
modeling  job  for  a  toothpaste  ad. 
Just  as  the  job  came  through, 
Bill  moved  to  Syracuse,  and  nat- 
urally Marcella  went  along.  But 
when  the  Hustons  returned  to 
New  York — she  got  the  toothpaste 
assignment — the  beginning  of  a 
long  list  of  such  assignments. 

Since  Marcella  is  an  expert 
seamstress,  and  still  makes  most 
of  her  own  clothing  and  slipcov- 
ers— she  was  a  natural  for  the 
Singer  stint.  When  they  men- 
tioned that  she  might  not  be 
mature  enough  (they  were  look- 
ing for  a  slightly  older  woman) 
she  snapped  back  with  pictures 
of  her  three  children.  That  did  it. 
The  Hustons  live  on  Park  Avenue 
right  near  the  Bert  Lahrs.  Mrs. 
Lahr  and  Marcella  take  turns 
taking  care  of  each  other's 
daughters. 

The  Singer  people  are  very 
happy  with  the  choice  they  made 
for  the  urogram,  because  al- 
though Marcella's  no  comedian 
she  keeps  the  audience  in  stitches. 

Four  Star  Playhouse  is  seen  alternate 
Thursdays  on  CBS-TV,  at  8:30  P.M. 
EST,  for  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co. 


DREAM  CORONATION  PEARLS 

FROM  MANUFACTURER-DIRECT  TO  YOU! 


Beautiful,  creamy,  lustrous  pearls . . .  glowing  loveliness  for 

every  age,  every  occasion  and  exceptional  values  in  every 

way.  When  you  feel  these  exquisite  pearls  you'll  know  in  an 

instant  that  HERE  are  the  very  pearls  you  want . . 

*?!£%.       long,  18  inch  graduated  strand . .  with  that 

expensive  look  — at  much  less  than  you 

dreamed  of  paying. 


STERLING  SILVER  CLASP 

with  patented  safety  lock,  so 
that  you  never  lose  your  pre- 
cious pearls! 


FREE!  ACT  FAST!  Your  Coronation  Pearls 
delivered  in  an  exquisitely  satin-lined,  royal 
blue,  felt-covered  presentation  box! 


#SIMULATED-please  note  that  CORONATION  simu- 
lated pearls  have  the  weight,  the  lustre  and  the 
look  of  genuine  cultured  pearls,  yet  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  their  price! 


MERCURY  JEWELRY  COMPANY  RM 

112  Main  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  DREAM  CORONATION  SIMU- 
LATED  PEARLS  in   the   PRESENTATION   GIFT   BOX. 
I  enclose  $1.98  □  cash  □  money  order  Q  check. 
You  pay  postage.  (No  C.O.D.'s  please.) 

Name 

Address - 

City 


3333SB1 


^Easy  to  use  Viscose  applications  may  heal 

many  old  leg  sores  by  relieving  venous 

congestion  if  caused  by  varicose  veins, 

leg  swelling  or  injuries.    Send  today  for 

book  and  trial  plan. 

R.     G.     VISCOSE    COMPANY 

140     N.     Dearborn     St.,     Chicago    2,      Illinois 


IWANTEP! 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 

For  Calendars  •  Billboards  *  Magazines 

Your  child's  photo  may  bring  you  as  much  as  $200 
from  advertisers.  Big  demand  for  pictures  of  boys  and 
girls  6  months  to  18  years  old.  Let  your  child,  too,  have 
this  wonderful  opportunity  to  be  presented  to  the 
nation's  leading  advertisers.  (Not  a  contest.)  Send 
ONE  small  photo  for  our  approval  (ONLY  ONE). 
Print  child's  name  and  parent's  name  and  address 
on  back.  Picture  returned  in  60  days  if  not  accepted. 

SPOTLITE   PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

7070  Dept.  E,  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood^Calif. 


me 
LD-FSSHIONED 


GET  SOME 

shttt-eVe 


No  Prescription  Needed 

Amazing  "shut-eye"  shuts  your  eyes 
softly — helps  you  relax  and  drift  into 
natural,  restful  slumber.  Don't  lie 
awake  and  worry.  Get  "shut-eye"  to- 
day. At  most  drug  stores.  30  tablets  $1. 

FOLLOW  LABEL— AVOID  EXCESSIVE  USE 

shut-eye 

Harrison  Products,  Inc.,  San  Francisco  5 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


>  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
st school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 

S.  texts  supplied.  Dioloma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 

completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 

American  School,  Dept.H-153,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


Want  A. 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

JOB 


START   $3,270.00   TO   $3,795.00   A   YEAR 

Prepare    NOW    for         / 

1953    exams.  'FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE 

IV) EN— WOMEN  <Dept.    S-98,    Rochester  4,   N.   Y. 

Thousands  ap-  P  (Not    Gov't    Controlled) 

pointments     being  >;  Sirs:  Rush  without  charge,   (1)   32-page 

made.    32-page        o  book  with  list  of  U.S.  Government  Jobs; 

Book    FREE.  O  (2)  Tell  me  how  to  qualify  for  one. 

Mail     Coupon  /  Name 

Today,   SURE.       'Address Age 


RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians 
and  dentists 
'    recommend 


Here's  Why . . .  Anacinw  a 

like  a  doctor's  prescription.  That  is,  Anacin 
contains  not  one  but  a  combination  of  med- 
ically proved,  active  ingredients  in  easy-to- 
take  tablet  form.  Anacin  gives  FAST,  LONG 
LASTING  relief.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anacin  today. 
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DOCTOR'S 


WIFE 


}  w4  ToJUsn. 


IN  a  way,  Dan  and  I  actually  saw  Mrs.  Irwin  get- 
ting the  idea  that  was  to  cause  so  much  trouble. 
At  least  Dan  saw  it,  and  told  me  when  he  came 
home.  She  had  been  in  his  office  for  a  routine  check- 
up— she  could  afford  to  take  excellent  care  of  herself 
— when  she  had  accidentally  learned  about  poor  Mr. 
Coley,  who'd  been  such  a  problem  to  the  hospital 
because  he  couldn't  afford  anything  but  a  ward  bed 
and  the  wards  were  all  filled  up.  She  had  been 
appalled. 

"But  Mr  Coley — why,  he's  descended  from  one  of 
Stanton's  most  distinguished  familes,"  she'd  ex- 
claimed. "It's  incredible  there  shouldn't  be  room  for 
him  in  Stanton's  hospital." 

"Incredible  but  true,"  Dan  had  told  her  wryly. 
"This  town's  growing  so  fast,  Mrs.  Irwin,  that  I'm 
afraid  both  the  distinguished  and  the  undistinguished 
are  going  to  be  waiting  their  turn  if  something  isn't 
done  about  it." 

"You're  quite  right;  something  should  be  done," 
she  had  replied  thoughtfully.  And,  almost  before 
we  knew  it,  something  was  being  done.  Something 
so  incredible  that  Dan  couldn't  believe  it  when  the 
hospital's  chief  of  staff,  Dr.  Sanders,  gave  him  the 
news  Mrs.  Irwin  was  planning  to  give  the  hospital 
$250,000  to  build  an  Irwin  Memorial  Pavilion  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband.  Her  lawyers  had 
already  investigated,  and  laid  the  groundwork.  She 
planned  to  make  only  two  conditions.    One  of  them 


was  Dan.  She  wanted  him  to  head  the  new  wing. 
The  other  was  something  Dr.  Sanders  couldn't  seem 
to  find  the  exact  words  for.  Not  until  the  night 
of  her  dinner  party  did  we  come  away  with  the 
clear,  definite  knowledge  that  she  wanted  her 
pavilion  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
what  she  called  "Stanton's  old  families." 

Dan  had  promised  me  he  wouldn't  lose  his  temper. 
Mrs.  Irwin  was  far  too  important  in  Stanton — and 
far  too  dignified  an  older  woman — for  him  to 
turn  on  her  as  fiercely  as  I  knew  he'd  want  to.  "The 
thing  is  to  try  to  make  her  see  your  point,  don't 
attack  her  for  her  own,"  I'd  pleaded  before  we 
started  out,  and  Dan  had  reassured  me  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  mounting  a  soapbox.  It  was  hardly 
the  kind  of  thing  you'd  bring  to  dinner  at  Mrs. 
Irwin's  stately,  white-columned  mansion. 

But  it  was  awfully  difficult  not  to  get  excited.  She 
and  Dan  seemed  to  speak  such  different  languages. 
She  kept  harping  on  the  distress  she'd  felt  at  learn- 
ing that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  earliest 
settlers  .  .  .  "People  who  fought  Indians  here,  my 
dear,"  she  said  to  me.  "People  who  ought  to  be  the 
very    ones   who    benefit    (Continued   on    page    74) 

The  Doctor's  Wife  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  at  5:45  P.M. 
EST,  sponsored  by  Ex-Lax,  Inc.  Donald  Curtis  and  Patricia 
Wheel  are  pictured,  at  the  right,  in  their  original  starring 
roles  as  Dr.  Dan  Palmer  and  his  devoted  young  wife,  Julie. 
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eople  are  so  entwined,"  I  told  Dan.  "Who  can  tell  where  their 
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effect  on  each  other  begins,  where  it  ends?"  Only  time  would  give  us  the  answer.  .  .  . 
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most  from  this  community  because  they 
gave  the  most  to  it — " 

"Howard  Coley  can't  be  put  into  that 
class,  Mrs.  Irwin."  Dan's  voice  was  level, 
but  his  mouth  was  firm  in  a  way  I  recog- 
nized. "He  hasn't  contributed  to  his  own 
support  for  some  time." 

"There  are  so  many  like  him!  I  had  no 
idea  until  I  started  looking  into  it.  So 
many  farmers  and  artisans  who  bear  names 
that  ought  to  entitle  them  to  every  con- 
sideration. And  they  can't  even  find  room 
for  them  in  the  hospital!" 

"We  couldn't  find  room  for  Mrs.  Wence- 
slas  when  she  broke  her  leg,  either.  What 
I'm  trying  to  say,  Mrs.  Irwin,  is  that  a  hos- 
pital has  no  business  with  discrimination  of 
any  kind.  Surely,  that  can't  be  argued." 

I  knew  by  Mrs.  Irwin's  slight  frown  that 
she  had  at  last  grasped  Dan's  criticism.  "My 
last  wish  is  to  argue,  Dr.  Palmer.  All  I 
want  is  to  use  my  money  for  a  worthwhile 
cause,  and  to  add  thirty -six  beds  to  your 
hospital    seems    eminently    worthwhile    to 


It  was  a  merciful  release  when  just  then 
a  call  came  for  Dan — a  call  which  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  leave  without  going  into 
the  next  question.  The  question  of  how 
Dan  felt  about  the  honor  Mrs.  Irwin  was 
bestowing  on  him  in  selecting  him  to  head 
the  new  project.  I  don't  think  Dan  could 
have  answered  her  then.  It  was  an  honor, 
for  a  doctor  who'd  only  been  settled  in 
Stanton  for  two  years.  It  would  mean  tre- 
mendous things  for  his  career,  his  repu- 
tation. 

And  yet  the  decision  was  inevitable.  He 
came  to  it  after  calling  on  his  patients  that 
night.  We  were  rolling  to  a  stop  in  our 
driveway.  "It  would  have  been  great  it 
she'd  just  stopped  at  giving  us  the  money," 
he  said  rather  wistfully.  "Or  even  if  she'd 
picked  on  some  other  staff  doctor  to  head 
the  thing  up.  Then  I  could  have  kept  my 
mouth  shut.  As  it  is,  I've  got  to  turn  it 
down,  Julie.  I  can't  stand  by  and  see  dis- 
crimination and  intolerance  and  snob- 
bism —  Of  all  places  on  earth  where  a  hu- 
man being  ought  to  be  nothing  but  purely, 
simply,  a  human  being  who  needs  care,  a 
hospital  is  it!" 

I  said  irrelevantly,  "Maybe  I  can  go  to 
work  on  her  son.  She  doesn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  deny  him  a  thing." 

Dan  laughed  mirthlessly.  "Herbert? 
Don't  waste  your  very  considerable  charm 
on  him,  Julie.     I  don't  think  he'd  notice." 

"No,"  I  agreed.  "I  don't  think  he  would. 
All  he  talked  about  all  night  was  his  new 
Italian  car.  Do  you  know  how  fast  it  can 
go?" 

"No,  and  I  don't  care."  Dan  snapped  off 
the  car  light  and  pulled  out  his  keys.  "All 
I  care  about  is  what  I'm  going  to  say  to 
Sanders  tomorrow  to  soften  the  blow.  He's 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  figuring  out 
which  of  the  other  men  on  the  staff  to  sell 
Mrs.  Irwin,  and  he  isn't  going  to  like  me  for 
it." 

That  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  under- 
statement. Dr.  Sanders  at  first  refused  to 
believe  Dan  was  serious,  and  afterwards 
turned  literally  purple  when  he  couldn't 
get  him  to  change  his  mind. 

Finally  Dan  had  called  up  support  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Edwards,  his  immediate  su- 
perior. He  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
talking  it  over  with  Dr.  Edwards,  who  was 
a  good  friend  as  well  as  a  colleague,  be- 
fore he  saw  Dr.  Sanders,  and  he  knew  that 
Dr.  Edwards  was  completely  on  his  side. 

"Sanders  has  so  much  regard  for  Ed- 
wards that  I  thought  maybe  he'd  be  con- 
vinced by  him,  if  not  by  me,  that  I  meant 
what  I  was  saying."  Giving  me  his  report 
„  of  the  interview  at  lunchtime,  Dan  was 
too  tense  to  eat.  Betty,  the  "help,"  took 
away  his  untouched  salad  and  quietly  sub- 
stituted a  glass  of  milk  for  his  coffee,  and 
I  sent  her  a  grateful  look.  "What  San- 
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ders  can't  stomach  is  the  idea  that  I'm  re- 
fusing the  offer  because  I  don't  approve 
of  the  conditions.  It's  an  implied  criti- 
cism of  him.  He's  so  eager  to  get  the 
money  he'd  take  it  under  any  conditions." 

"Well,  he's  the  hospital's  administrator, 
Dan.  He's  got  to  keep  things  rolling  some- 
how. Dr.  Sanders  is  a  good  salesman.  He'll 
find  a  way  to  slip  one  of  the  other  doctors 
into  the  spot.  He  can  talk  anyone  into 
anything.  You  told  me  that  yourself." 

"He  can't  talk  himself  out  of  knowing 
that  fundamentally  he  really  agrees  with 
me.  That's  what  gets  me,  Julie — he  doesn't 
like  it  any  more  than  I  do,  that  even  a 
small  part  of  the  Stanton  Hospital  should 
be  guilty  of  discriminatory  practice.  Why 
won't  he  come  out  and  say  so,  stand  on  his 
principles?" 

Personally,  at  this  point  I  didn't  care 
what  Dr.  Sanders  stood  on  as  long  as  it 
wasn't  Dan.  Dan  was  working  far  too  hard 
these  days  to  carry  any  extra  worries.  Mrs. 
Irwin  would  undoubtedly  transfer  her  ail- 
ments to  another  doctor's  care,  but  we'd 
just  have  to  put  up  with  that  loss.  She 
had  been  a  valued  patient  and  a  pleasant 
acquaintance,  until  now,  and  her  gesture 
toward  Dan  had  been  so  very  kind  that  I 
found  it  hard  to  be  very  angry  in  my 
thoughts  about  her.  Oddly,  it  was  Herbert 
Irwin  rather  than  his  mother  who  stirred 
me  to  anger.  He  was  young,  after  all.  He 
ought  to  be  more  in  touch  than  his  mother 
with  the  world  as  it  was  today.  Why 
couldn't  he  be  some  use  to  her,  show  her 
that  her  distinction  between  this  kind  of 
person  and  that  kind  of  person  was  as  out- 
of-date  as  the  dodo?  He  was  her  only  con- 
tact with  real  life.  He  was  all  she  had  to 
love.  I  recalled  her  fond  sigh  over  Her- 
bert's cars.  "He  goes  much  too  fast  in 
them,"  she'd  confided.  "But  he  gets  such 
pleasure  out  of  it.  I  can't  bear  to  say  no 
when  he  falls  in  love  with  a  new  one.  He 
gets  excited  about  so  few  things  as  it  is  .  .  ." 

From  what  I  had  seen,  he  got  excited 
about  nothing  but  cars.  Was  he  bored, 
lazy,  spoiled — or  just  plain  stupid?  What- 
ever it  was,  there  was  no  help  to  be  looked 
for  from  Herbert.  Or  anybody  else.  There 
would  be  no  changing  of  Mrs.  Irwin's  mind. 
The  best  thing  we  could  do  was  remove 
Dan  from  the  situation  and  let  her  find 
somebody  whose  ideas  jibed  with  her  own. 

Dan  may  have  suspected  it  wasn't  going 
to  be  that  simple,  but  I  certainly  didn't.  The 
day  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  see  Mrs. 
Irwin  and  decline  her  offer  with  thanks,  I 
was  in  such  a  celebrating  mood  that  I  per- 
suaded Betty  to  let  me  try  my  hand  at  a 
chocolate  cake,  in  spite  of  her  familiar  mut- 
terings  that  there  were  those  who  could 
cook  and  those  who  were  best  off  not  try- 
ing. We  were  in  the  middle  of  it  when  the 
phone  shrilled. 

It  was  Mrs.  Irwin.  Hev  chiseled  tones 
couldn't  be  anything  but  gracious,  but  it 
was  clear  enough  that  something  had 
ruffled  her.  "Forgive  me  for  disturbing 
you,  my  dear.  I  felt  you  were  the  person 
to  ask  for  clarifications.  Your  husband 
has  been  to  see  me." 

"Yes,  I  know."  I  took  a  firm  grip  on  the 
phone  and  wondered  frantically  how  much 
or  how  little  to  say. 

"And  naturally  you  know  what  we  dis- 
cussed. I'm  afraid  I  don't  understand  Dr. 
Palmer's  position.  Can  you  explain  why 
he  should  be  concerned  as  to  how  I  wish 
my  money  spent?" 

"I'm  sure  Dan  did  his  best  to  explain, 
Mrs.  Irwin.  He  is  not  in  sympathy  with — 
he  doesn't  feel — "  I  was  furious  at  the 
way  I  was  sputtering.  How  could  I  put  it 
without  just  telling  her,  straight  out? 

"He  suggests  that  I  am  a  bigoted,  intol- 
erant old  woman.  I'm  afraid  I  find  his 
attitude  intolerant.  Is  it  not  intolerance 
to  deny  another  person  the  right  to  act 
according  to  her  beliefs?" 

"Dan  isn't  trying  to  control  your  actions, 


Mrs.  Irwin.  He  simply  wishes  not  to  be 
associated  with  them.  He  feels  a  hospital 
should  be  open  to  anyone  and  everyone 
who  needs  hospital  care,  that's  all."  That's 
straight  enough,  I  thought.  Surely  she 
must  see  the  justice  of  it!  I  went  on,  em- 
boldened. "Dan  must  act  according  to  his 
beliefs,  too.  He  couldn't  be  the  doctor  he 
is  if  he  didn't.  And  after  all — it  doesn't 
matter  who's  head  of  the  new  pavilion,  does 
it?  What's  vital  is  that  the  hospital  will 
have  some  of  the  new  space  and  facilities 
it  needs  so  desperately.  Stanton  General's 
doctors  are  all  very  fine,  Mrs.  Irwin.  Any 
one  of  them.  .  .  ." 

Silence  came  heavily  over  the  wire. 
Heavily  and  all  of  a  sudden  ominously. 
Why  didn't  she  speak?  What  was  she 
thinking? 

"I've  had  great  regard  for  Dr.  Palmer's 
ability."  She  sounded  muffled,  as  though 
she'd  turned  from  the  phone,  thinking. 
"Only  for  that  reason  would  I  dream  of 
asking  you  to  talk  to  him.  You  seem  to  be 
a  young  person  of  unusual  good  sense. 
Perhaps  you  can  help  him  to — to  recon- 
sider his  stand.  It's  rather  unpleasant  to 
hold  out  a  gift  and  have  it  thrust  aside  as 
though  it  were  unworthy."  Her  voice 
sharpened  again.  She  had  made  up  her 
mind  about  whatever  it  was.  "Perhaps  the 
Stanton  General  Hospital  can  get  along 
quite  well  without  an  Irwin  Memorial 
Pavilion.  Goodbye,  my  dear." 

"Mrs.  Irwin — "  But  she  was  gone.  I 
sat  there  for  a  moment,  my  heart  beat- 
ing hard.  Darn  it,  anyway,  the  whole  thing. 
It  wasn't  over.  Something  was  going  to 
happen.  I'm  not  given  to  premonitions,  but 
I  had  one  then,  shivering  in  the  chill 
that  had  suddenly  invaded  our  gay  little 
hall.  It  wasn't  over  by  a  long  shot.  But 
oh,  dear,  what  was  coming  now? 

Dan  was  pale  and  jumpy  when  he  got 
home.  Dr.  Sanders  had  made  another  try 
at  getting  him  to  change  his  mind.  He 
smiled  grimly  when  I  told  him  of  Mrs. 
Irwin's  call. 

"You'd  think  I  mattered,"  he  said  wear- 
ily. "The  two  of  them,  working  away  with 
their  own  particular  axes.  You  should 
have  heard  Sanders,  Julie.  He  was  mag- 
nificent. All  the  subtle,  artful  arguments, 
putting  me  in  the  wrong.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter how  the  hospital  got  help  as  long  as 
it  got  it,  as  long  as  it  meant  thirty -six 
more  patients  could  be  taken  care  of?  He 
even  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  in  the  long 
run  it  wouldn't  matter  what  Mrs.  Irwin 
said  about  who  could  be  sick  in  her  beds 
and  who  wasn't  good  enough.  Get  the  new 
wing  first,  and,  little  by  little,  I'd  see  that 
these  things  could  be  managed.  Little  by 
little,  there  would  be  no  difference  between 
the  wing  and  the  rest  of  the  hospital." 

"Then  he  really  does  agree  with  you." 

"Sure  he  does.  That's  why  he's  work- 
ing on  me,  Julie,  his  conscience  is  prob- 
ably working  on  him.  If  he  were  as  callous 
as  he  tries  to  sound  he  wouldn't  spare  me 
a  minute.  He'd  write  me  off  as  an  ideal- 
istic jackass,  who  hadn't  grown  up  yet,  and 
sell  Mrs.  Irwin  on  one  of  the  other  staff 
doctors." 

"Dan — "  I  went  over  and  sat  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair,  so  I  could  look  down  into  his 
eyes.  I  put  my  hands  on  either  side  of  his 
face  to  hold  it  steady.  "It  doesn't  make 
you  change  your  mind,  does  it?  Any  of 
it?" 

Dan  pulled  one  of  my  hands  down  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it.  "Not  a  chance.  The 
more  worried  he  gets  the  more  sure  I  am 
that  what  I'm  doing  is  right.  It  would  be 
such  a  smacking  blow  for  the  right  side, 
Julie,  if  Sanders  persuaded  the  hospital 
board  to  turn  the  money  down  because  of 
what  it  stands  for.  If  the  whole  hospital 
went  on  record  as  taking  a  stand  against 
intolerance  and  snobbism  even  if  it  meant 
losing  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  .  .  ." 


He  sighed.    "They  won't,  of  course." 

I  had  told  Dan  everything  about  Mrs. 
Hrwin's  call  except  the  most  important 
thing — the  way  it  had  made  me  feel.  I 
couldn't  shake  off  the  growing  feeling  of 
bad  things  ahead,  but  there  was  no  sense 
adding  to  Dan's  strain.  Still,  I  had  to  do 
something,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  of 
increasing  uneasiness  I  did  it.  I  went  to 
see  Mrs.  Irwin. 

She  was  charming,  polite,  gracious — and 
frightening.  For  I  knew  after  the  first  five 
minutes  that  I  was  talking  to  a  woman 
who  had  made  up  her  mind.  Perhaps  if 
I  hadn't  come — perhaps  if  I  hadn't  tried 
again  to  explain  why  Dan  couldn't  accept 
the  honor  she'd  offered  him — she  might 
have  gone  on  discussing  it  with  Dr.  San- 
ders, might  in  the  end  have  let  herself  be 
talked  into  choosing  another  doctor  for  the 
job.  But  no — now  that  I  think  of  it — she 
must  have  had  her  plans  already  made,  for 
she  told  me  her  lawyer  was  already  up  in 
Boston  making  the  new  arrangements  she'd 
decided  on.  Stunned  and  unbelieving,  I 
heard  her  say  she  was  withdrawing  her 
offer  from  the  hospital.  She  was  going  to 
give  the  money  instead  to  a  New  England 
genealogical  society. 

I  stared  at  her.  "Mrs.  Irwin,  you  can't 
be  serious!" 

Her  eyebrows  went  up.  "My  dear  child, 
why  not?  They  were  quite  delighted,  I  as- 
sure you.  It's  really  a  most  worthwhile 
organization.  So  many  people — really  fine, 
well-connected  people,  you  know,  even 
though  they  may  be  farmers  or  workmen — 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  family 
background  except  through  this  group." 

"So  many  fine  people  here  in  Stanton  will 
have  to  go  on  the  hospital  waiting  list, 
because  there  aren't  beds  enough  for  them, 
and  put  off  the  care  that  might  save  them 
suffering,  might  even  save  their  lives — " 

Mrs.  Irwin  shrugged.  "It's  evident  that 
my  whole  contact  with  the  hospital  was  ill- 
advised.  I  meant  well.  I  meant  it  for  the 
best.  But  in  view  of  the  reception — Mr. 
Forsythe  will  inform  Dr.  Sanders  tomor- 
row. I  trust  he  won't  be  too  upset."  She 
smiled  and  nodded  toward  an  embroidered 
bell-pull  beside  my  chair.  "If  you'll  ring 
that,  my  dear,  Jasper  will  bring  us  some 
tea.    Or  would  you  prefer  coffee?" 

I  couldn't  wait  for  Dan  to  get  home  so 
I  could  tell  him.  I  think  we  both  knew 
then  that  the  thing  we'd  been  calling  a 
"situation,"  and  had  been  hoping  would 
be  closed  without  any  more  trouble  for 
anyone,  was  rapidly  approaching  a  climax 
far  more  shattering  than  we'd  foreseen. 

It  was  coming  fast,  too.  The  next  day 
I  was  on  my  way  out  of  the  hairdresser's 
when  Dan  suddenly  materialized  before 
me  on  the  street.  At  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing! My  heart  tripped  violently,  and  I 
almost  threw  myself  at  him. 

"Dan!    What's  wrong?" 

"Let's  get  out  and  I'll  tell  you."  He  hur- 
ried me  across  the  sidewalk  to  his  car. 
"Everything's  busted  wide  open,  Julie,  Mrs. 
Irwin  apparently  meant  what  she  told  you. 
Sanders  got  the  news  this  morning  from 
her  lawyer,  and  he  went  right  through  the 
roof.    Asked  me  to  resign." 

I  turned  cold  all  over.    "Oh,  Dan,  no!" 

"That's  not  the  worst.  I  told  him  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  help- 
ing him  sit  on  the  fence.  He  wants  me  to 
resign  so  he  can  get  the  news  to  Mrs. 
Irwin  that  I'm  out,  and  there  are  no  longer 
any  critics  at  the  hospital.  Maybe  he  really 
thinks  she'll  do  an  about-face  and  put  up 
the  money  again.  I  think  he's  crazy — 
she'll  never  change  her  mind." 

"Never  mind  her,"  I  said  impatiently. 
"What  about  you?  How  can  you  not  re- 
sign?" 

Dan's  jaw  tightened.  "It'll  be  a  mess, 
Julie,  but  I  can't  see  doing  it  any  other 
way.  He  suspended  me,  and  he'll  have  to 
prepare  a  whole  case  to  present  at  the  next 


hospital  board  meeting — a  case  for  my  dis- 
missal. And  then  I'm  going  to  speak  my 
piece,  believe  me.  For  all  he  knows,  half 
the  men  on  the  board  will  agree  with  me. 
He'd  give  anything  to  avoid  it.  He  prac- 
tically pleaded  for  my  resignation.  Said 
he'd  recommend  me  to  any  hospital  in 
the  country,  explain  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  my  work — " 

"I  should  think  so!"  Frightened  visions 
tumbled  about  me.  Dan's  career  toppling, 
his  practice  wrecked,  all  the  devoted  hard 
work  of  years  shattered  ...  I  took  hold  of 
myself.    Dan  wasn't  scared.    I  wouldn't  be! 

We  slept  so  little,  and  so  fitfully,  for  the 
next  couple  of  days  that  time  seemed  to 
run  together.  There  was  a  waiting  feeling 
all  through  the  house,  a  sense  of  something 
impending.  One  thing  I  do  remember 
sharply  enough  was  Dr.  Edwards'  kindness, 
the  trouble  he  took  to  come  around  and 
talk  things  over.  I  don't  know  that  he 
would  have  counseled  Dan  to  act  as  he 
had,  but  the  fact  that  Dan  had  done  it  was 
enough,  and  Dr.  Ewards'  support  would  be 
no  small  factor  in  the  fight.  He  was  im- 
portant at  Stanton  General  Hospital — per- 
haps only  Dr.  Sanders  himself  knew  just 
how  important.  He  told  us  merrily  that 
Sanders  was  almost  beside  himself  be- 
cause it  turned  out  nobody  had  told  Mrs. 
Irwin  about  Dan! 

I  jumped  up  impatiently.  All  talk  of 
Mrs.  Irwin  right  now  got  under  my  skin. 
It  was  so  maddeningly  unfair  that  a  woman 
we  hardly  knew  could  be  having  such  a 
violent  effect  on  our  lives,  perhaps  a  per- 
manently damaging  one.  I  didn't  want  to 
hate  her — I  knew  that  wasn't  really  justi- 
fied. But  if  we  kept  talking  about  her  this 
way  I  wasn't  going  to  have  any  choice. 
I  brought  out  a  pitcher  of  iced  coffee  and 
a  complete  change  of  conversation,  and  I 
was  grateful  when  both  men  seemed  to 
understand  and  follow  my  lead. 

That  passed  one  night.  Another  day  and 
another  night  ...  I  was  counting  them  off 
as  the  night  set  for  the  board  meeting  came 
nearer.  I  made  myself  stick  to  routine.  The 
only  giveaway  that  things  weren't  normal 
was  the  extreme  irritation  I  had  to  fight 
down  whenever  some  small  snag  occurred 
in  the  routine.  I  came  home  almost  in  tears 
the  day  Mr.  Pulaski's  shop  wa^  unaccount- 
ably closed  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  super- 
market three  blocks  further  down  for  the 
week's  meat. 

Betty  thought  it  was  queer  when  I  told 
her.  "He's  got  no  family,"  she  said.  "Never 
goes  anywhere.    Say,  could  ho  be  sick?" 

"He  could  be.  That  stomach  trouble  he 
complained  about  got  better  after  Dan  told 
me  what  to  tell  him  to  eat —  I  opened  the 
refrigerator  door  so  that  I  could  put  it  be- 
tween Betty  and  me.  I  didn't  want  her 
to  see  the  nervous  flush  I  could  feel  rush- 
ing over  me.  Anything  was  enough  to  un- 
nerve me  these  days.  If  only  that  meeting 
would  come,  and  be  over! 

The  feeling  passed,  and  a  twinge  of 
shame  took  its  place.  Couldn't  I  think  of 
anything  but  my  own  troubles?  Suppose 
Mr.  Pulaski  was  sick,  alone  up  there  in  his 
flat  over  the  store.  I  tried  to  telephone  him 
and  when  I  didn't  get  any  answer  my 
vague  oppression  deepened.  I  was  about 
to  try  it  again,  just  for  luck,  when  the 
phone  rang  under  my  hand.  I  snatched  it 
up. 

"Julie?"  It  was  Dan,  speaking  with  just 
that  extra  measure  of  quiet  control  that 
told  me  instantly  something  was  up. 
"Something  rather  grim  has  happened.  Not 
to  me,"  he  added,  hearing  my  swift  intake 
of  breath.  "Mr.  Pulaski — the  butcher —  is 
in  the  hospital.  Had  an  accident.  Pretty 
bad,  but  he'll  be  all  right." 

"Oh,  Dan.  I  was  just  wondering  why  his 
shop  wasn't  open." 

"It  won't  be  for  some  time,  I'm  afraid. 
But  that's  not  all  of  it.     Julie,  did   Mrs. 
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Irwin  tell  you  where  she'd  be  staying  in 
Boston?" 

"Tell  me!  Of  course  not.  I  could  find  out 
from  Jasper,  probably.    Dan — why?" 

"Because  I'm  afraid  Herbert  Irwin  wasn't 
as  lucky  as  Mr.  Pulaski.  It  looks  as  though 
Mrs.  Irwin  ought  to  be  told  to  get  back 
here  as  fast  as  she  can.  I've  got  to  go 
now.  I'll  tell  you  the  details  when  I  get 
home.  See  what  you  can  find  out,  will 
you?" 

He  didn't  hear  me  say,  "I'll  try,"  because 
my  throat  was  suddenly  so  dry.  It  took  a 
lot  of  effort  to  sound  natural  when  I  talked 
to  Jasper.  With  a  shaking  pencil  I  noted 
the  hotel  he  named.  What  had  happened? 
The  question  hammered  away  at  my  skull 
like  a  woodpecker.  Mr.  Pulaski  and  Her- 
bert Irwin  .  .  .  what  happened? 

Dan  came  in  almost  on  the  heels  of  my 
call,  stopping  on  his  way  from  the  hospital 
to  his  office.  There  had  been  a  big  dance 
at  the  country  club  the  night  before.  Maybe 
that  was  why  Herbert  Irwin  was  driving 
along  the  highway  somewhere  around  four 
in  the  morning — maybe  he'd  just  taken 
his  date  home  and  was  racing  back  to 
his  own  house.  Had  something  gone 
wrong  with  the  beloved  Italian  car?  Or 
had  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a  second  ''o^ed 
off  before  he  knew  it — it  only  needed  a 
second  to  lose  control,  swerve,  crash  into 
a  stone  wall.  And  then  with  Herbert  un- 
conscious, pinned  behind  the  wheel,  the 
car  had  burst  into  soaring,  devouring 
flame.  That  they  knew  for  certain,  for 
when  Mr.  Pulaski  came  along  in  his  one- 
half-ton  panel  truck  on  his  way  to  the 
wholesale  meat  market  all  he  saw  at  first 
was  a  mass  of  flame.  It  was  a  second  or 
so  before  he  even  realized  there  was  a  car 
in  the  center  of  the  horror,  and  a  man  in 
the  car.  He'd  rushed  in,  thoughtless  of 
anything  except  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing, something.  Nobody  could  imagine 
how  he'd  twisted  and  heaved  that  charred 
figure  out  of  the  flames.  Or  how,  burnt 
as  he  himself  was,  he'd  managed  to  speed 
to  the  hospital,  and  stay  conscious  long 
enough  to  make  them  understand  there  was 
somebody  out  in  his  car. 

Somebody  Nobody  knew  who.  There 
was  only  just  life  in  him,  but  no  identifying 
mark  of  any  kind  remained.  They  did  what 
they  could,  even  as  they  did  for  Mr.  Pu- 
laski, and  put  them  both  in  the  same  room. 
When  Mr.  Pulaski  regained  consciousness 
he  told  the  nurse  Dan  was  his  doctor,  and 
that  was  how  Dan  came  into  it.  He'd 
taken  charge  of  Mr.  Pulaski,  and  at  the 
butcher's  pleading  he'd  agreed  to  have  a 
look  at  the  motionless,  nightmare  figure 
that  lay  so  quietly  on  the  other  bed.  He'd 
had  to  lift  swathing  bandages  to  see  the 
face.  Only  then  had  Dan  recognized  Her- 
bert Irwin.  Blinded  and  maimed  and  so 
terribly  destroyed  that  recovering  would 
be  no  mercy  for  him. 

You  couldn't  even  cry  or  be  torn  with 
pity.  It  was  too  dreadful  for  that.  All  you 
could  do  was  any  small  thing  that  might 
be  of  some  use.  We  never  even  thought  it 
was  odd  that  we,  of  all  people,  should  be 
calling  Mrs.  Irwin.  This  was  the  quickest 
way,  that  was  all,  and  better  than  having 
her  learn  of  the  tragedy  from  a  servant. 
She  was  amazing.  I  can't  remember  what 
was  said,  exactly,  or  what  words  I  used. 
But  I  do  remember,  very  well,  the  hard 
control  that  came  down  over  her  like  an 
iron  mold,  shaping  her  actions,  steadying 
her  words.  I  remember  that  when  her 
plane  got  in  she  didn't  seem  surprised  that 
I  had  come  to  meet  her,  to  go  with  her  to 
the  hospital. 

It  was  almost  frightening,  the  way  she 

R    didn't   break   down.     I   would   have   been 

M    terrified  if  she  had,  but  at  least  it  would 

have  seemed  normal.    She  was  like  a  stone 

figure,  but  her  mind  wasn't  frozen.     With 

„o  at  least  one  small  part  of  it  she  was  aware 


of  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  the  taxi  crept 
through  traffic  toward  the  hospital.  She 
talked  to  me,  asked  about  Dan.  She  even 
recalled  that  the  board  meeting  was  to  be 
held  the  next  night.  Dr.  Sanders,  she  said, 
had  kept  her  well  informed,  though  she 
didn't  understand  why  he  bothered. 

Her  poise  was  so  perfect  that  when  I 
took  her  hand  in  the  hospital  lobby  I  could 
feel  it  steadier  than  my  own.  She  did  look 
at  me  then,  though.  "Don't  be  upset  for 
me,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "I'm — quite  old." 
Then  her  hand  twisted  suddenly  in  mine. 
"But  Herbert  was  so  young."  A  nurse 
came  up  and  touched  her  arm,  and  I  left 
them.  There  was  no  more  I  could  do  for 
anyone,  no  way  I  could  change  anything 
that  might  happen.  All  I  could  do  was  go 
home  and  pray  for  all  of  us  .  .  .  and  wait. 
And  try  to  be  everything  Dan  needed,  so 
that  in  some  way  I'd  keep  him  strong  when 
he  so  badly  needed  to  be. 

Everything  I  know  about  what  happened 
at  the  hospital  I  got  in  brief  snatches  of 
talk  with  Dan,  on  the  phone  or  when  he 
came  tiredly  home  to  eat  or  sleep.  It  wasn't 
until  everything  was  over,  the  next  night, 
that  we  sat  down  together  long  enough  for 
him  to  tell  me  the  whole  thing.  Even  then, 
of  course,  there  were  important  parts  he 
didn't  know  because  he'd  spent  most  all 
his  time  with  Herbert  Irwin. 

It  must  have  been  quite  a  shock  for  Mrs. 
Irwin  to  discover  that  Herbert  had  insisted 
that  Dan  take  care  of  him.  The  poor  fel- 
low's conscious  moments  were  few,  but 
they'd  been  enough  for  him  to  find  out  that 
Dan  was  Mr.  Pulaski's  doctor.  Herbert 
seemed  to  attach  a  mystical  importance  to 
that.  Mr.  Pulaski  had  saved  his  life.  He 
kept  calling  him  his  "brother,"  and  Herbert 
seemed  to  want  to  get  as  close  to  the 
butcher,  spiritually  and  emotionally,  as  he 
could  in  the  time  that  was  left  to  him.  For 
Herbert  knew  that  he  was  dying.  "It  was 
a  strange  thing  to  watch,"  Dan  told  me 
thoughtfully.  "Almost  as  if  the  fire  had 
burned  away  a  useless  shell  and  suddenly 
freed  the  real  person  in  Herbert.  The  way 
he  lashed  out  at  his  mother  when  she 
started  giving  orders  to  have  Pulaski 
moved!" 

Mrs.  Irwin  had  been  grateful  to  Mr.  Pu- 
laski, of  course.  She  had  stood  by  his  bed 
and  told  him,  with  the  closest  approach  to 
tears  anyone  had  ever  seen  in  her,  that 
there  were  no  words  she  knew  to  convey 
her  gratitude.  "I  owe  you  the  life  of  my 
only  child,"  she  told  him.  "If  you  were 
a  mother  you  would  understand  that  there 
are  no  words,  nothing  I  can  do  or  say,  that 
would  begin  to  thank  you  enough.  You're 
a  fine  man,  Mr.  Pulaski,  a  good  and  won- 
derful man.  You  risked  your  own  life,  I 
understand.  One  thing  I  can  and  will  do 
is  to  see  that  you  have  every  comfort." 
And  she  started  giving  orders  about  a 
private  room  for  Mr.  Pulaski,  day  and  night 
nurses,  a  fund  to  make  up  what  he'd  lose 
while  his  business  was  closed.  She  was 
dumfounded  when  Herbert  refused  to  let 
Mr.  Pulaski  be  moved. 

Mr.  Pulaski  didn't  want  to  go,  either.  He 
had  tried  in  his  quiet,  deprecating  way,  to 
say  that  she  needed  to  do  nothing  for  him, 
but  she  had  simply  disregarded  that  and 
gone  ahead.  It  was  Herbert  who  got 
through  to  her.  "Can't  you  understand 
anything,  anything  about  people?"  He 
hadn't  had  the  strength  to  shout,  but  Dan 
said  you  could  feel  him  wanting  to.  "Hu- 
man beings,  Mother,  with  feelings  and 
hearts.  I  want  him  here,  beside  me.  He's 
my  brother.  There's  nobody  closer  than  a 
man  who's  done  what  he  did  for  me,  with- 
out knowing  or  caring  who  I  was,  only  that 
another  human  being  was  in  trouble  and 
needed  help." 

"Darling,  don't  waste  your  strength."  Mrs. 
Irwin  held  the  bandaged  hand  lightly  in 
both  of  hers.  "I'll  do  anything  you  say, 
anything." 


"Then  stop  paying  with  money  for  what 
he  did.  Unless  you  can  pay  him  with  love, 
with  understanding,  you  can't  pay  at  all 
and  you'd  better  not  try  it."  Dan  had 
gone  quietly  out  then  and  sent  the  nurse  in 
with  Herbert's  medication.  He  was  so 
shaken  and  startled  at  those  words,  those 
thoughts,  coming  from  Herbert  Irwin  that 
he'd  been  afraid  for  a  minute  he  was  going 
to  cry  himself.  The  tragedy  of  Herbert's 
accident  was  suddenly  intensified  beyond 
bearing.  It  had  been  sad,  because  he  was 
so  young — because  it  was  so  terrible.  But 
for  Herbert  to  find  on  the  thin  edge  of  the 
end  of  his  life  that  he  might  have  lived  a 
very  different  one,  that  he  might  have  been 
a  really  worthwhile,  thinking,  feeling  per- 
son .  .  .  that  was  tragedy  to  twist  even  a 
doctor's  carefully  protected  emotions.  Doc- 
tors see  many  births  and  deaths  in  the 
course  of  a  lifetime,  many  wonderful,  ter- 
rible things — but  it  isn't  often  even  a  doctor 
sees  the  birth  of  a  soul. 

Preoccupied  with  Herbert  and  his  office 
practice,  to  say  nothing  of  his  other  hos- 
pital patients,  Dan  didn't  have  the  time  or 
inclination  to  brood  about  the  board  meet- 
ing that  was  now  only  hours  away.  He 
was  too  tired  to  think  about  fighting.  Dr. 
Sanders  intended  to  press  for  his  dismissal 
on  the  grounds  that  he  had  been  reckless, 
irresponsible  of  the  hospital's  welfare,  had 
shown  poor  judgment.  In  short,  Dr.  San- 
ders was  going  to  say,  "Gentlemen,  if  Dr. 
Daniel  Palmer  weren't  such  an  idealistic,  I 
bull-headed,  opinionated  man,  this  hospital 
would  now  be  drawing  up  plans  for  the 
new  wing  we've  all  been  crying  for.  I  do 
not  criticize  him  as  a  doctor;  we  all  know 
that  his  devotion  and  talent  have  added 
greatly  to  the  stature  of  our  hospital.  I 
say  that  in  view  of  the  difficult  situation 
his  stubbornness  has  created,  he  would  be 
a  more  useful  doctor  in  some  other  insti- 
tution than  ours." 

All  Dan  wanted  was  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  board,  to  clarify  his  position.  He 
just  wanted  to  explain,  and  get  out.  But 
the  evening  of  the  board  meeting  he  saw 
that  he  might  not  even  be  able  to  do  that, 
and  he  didn't  even  care  much.  For  Herbert 
Irwin  was  sinking.  Dan  judged  he  mi^ht 
not  last  through  the  night.  And  he  couldn't 
seem  to  bear  having  Dan  out  of  his  hear- 
ing. He  wasn't  conscious  much,  and  some- 
times he  wandered.  At  one  point  Dan 
thought  he  heard  him  say,  "I  wonder  if 
it's  an  illusion.  Maybe  at  the  end  everyone 
thinks  he  might  have  been  something  dif- 
ferent. Stay  around,  Dr.  Palmer.  You 
help." 

Dan  bent  to  him.  "I'll  stay,  Herbert. 
As  long  as  you  want  me." 

In  the  corner,  Mrs.  Irwin  stirred  in  her 
chair.  When  Dan  left  the  bedside,  she  mur- 
mured, "The  board  meets  tonight,  Dr.  Pal- 
mer, does  it  not?  I  imagine  you'll  want  to 
be  there." 

"It's  not  that  important.  If  Herbert  wants 
me  here,  that's  that." 

She  gave  him  a  strangely  piercing  look. 
"Of  course,"  she  said.  "It  would  be  chat 
way,  with  you.  "  They  had  spoken  little 
after  that,  and  Herbert's  fitful  mutterings 
had  been  the  only  sound  for  a  while. 

At  about  nine  a  nurse  motioned  Dan  into 
the  corridor.  Dr.  Edwards  was  out  there, 
worried.  "Dan — the  meeting's  held  up 
waiting  for  you.  When  can  you  get  loose 
here?" 

"I  can't  at  all.  Irwin  wants  me  with  him. 
He's  going,  and  he  knows  it.  They  can  get 
along  without  me  better  than  this  kid  can." 

Dr.  Edwards  hesitated,  searching  Dan's 
pale,  drawn  face.  "Sanders  will  make  capi- 
tal of  it.  He'll  hint  you're  afraid  to  defend 
yourself." 

Dan  smiled.  It  must  have  carried  so 
much  meaning — so  much  scorn  of  what  Dr. 
Sanders  or  anyone  could  do  to  influence 
him  in  the  face  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 


room  behind  him,  that  Dr.  Edwards  simply 
nodded. 

"All  right,  Dan.  I'll  leave  it  to  you.  And 
don't  be  afraid  there'll  be  nobody  to  state 
your  position.    I'll  be  there." 

Dan  put  his  hand  briefly  on  the  older 
man's  shoulder,  and  went  back  into  Her- 
bert's room.  Mrs.  Irwin  was  gathering  up 
her  purse  and  gloves.  She  whispered  that 
Herbert  was  asleep  again,  and  she  was 
going  to  run  out  for  a  few  moments  while 
she  could.  Dan  scarcely  noted  her  going. 
The  night  was  taking  on  a  dreamlike  qual- 
ity because  he  was  so  very  tired.  Herbert 
stirred  and  called  him  weakly.  Dan  was 
alarmed  into  alertness.  He  found  the  pulse, 
and  his  heart  tightened.  Almost  over  now. 
Where  was  that  woman?  She'd  better  get 
back  .  .  .  but  Herbert  seemed  to  be  laugh- 
ing behind  his  bandages.     Dan  bent  over. 

"Told  Mother  .  .  .  about  Dad.  He'd  have 
been  ashamed.  What  she  wanted  with  her 
money  for  the  hospital."  The  voice  trailed 
off,  strengthened.  "Told  her  another  .  .  . 
know  what  I  said?  If  she'd  had  her  way, 
John  couldn't  have  come  here.  John  Pu- 
laski. Had  to  die  in  the  street,  not  good 
enough  for  mother's  hospital.  I  told  her. 
Should've  done  it  long. .  . ." 

That  was  the  last  time  he  spoke. 

It  was  almost  eleven  when  Dan  got  home. 
He  wasn't  like  Dan  at  all — so  fearfully 
drained  and  still  that  I  was  really  fright- 
ened.    He  told  me  about  Herbert. 

We  were  just  about  to  go  upstair s~— I  had 
my  hand  on  the  wall  switch  to  turn  off  the 
downstairs  lights — when  I  thought  I  heard 
steps  on  the  porch.  I  glanced  at  my  'watch. 
Almost  twelve.  "Who  on  earth?"  Dan  said, 
and  came  from  behind  me  to  open  the  front 
door.  "Edwards?"  he  said  into  the  dark- 
ness out  there.  My  heart  began  to  ham- 
mer. Dr.  Edwards,  coming  here  from  the 
meeting?  Like  Paul  Revere,  I  thought 
rather  wildly.  Bringing  the  news,  to  sound 
the  alarm. 

"Fine  hours  you  keep."  Dr  Edwards 
stepped  into  the  hallway,  and  gave  us  both 
one  of  those  dry,  unreadable  looks  he  was 
so  good  at.  Poker-faced,  Dan  had  once 
called  him.    I'd  never  minded  it  before. 

"Fine  hours  you  pick  to  go  walking," 
Dan  said  in  a  tight  voice  that  wasn't  his  at 
all. 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  get  the  smoke  and 
talk  out  of  my  hair.  And  it's  a  nice  night — 
pleasure  to  see  a  street  absolutely  empty 
of  people.  Sometimes  I  think  people  are 
the  most — "  He  sighed.  "But  that's  not 
what  I  came  over  for.  I  was  thinking,  Doc- 
tor, that  I'd  like  to  start  rounds  at  the  hos- 
pital a  bit  earlier  than  we've  been  doing. 
Gives  us  a  longer  day.  Think  you  could 
make  it,  say,  at  eight-thirty?  Starting  to- 
morrow?" 

I  gasped  and  sat  down  suddenly  on  the 
bottom  step.  Dan  made  a  strangled  sound. 
Dr.  Edwards  said  briskly,  "Well,  of  course, 
if  you  don't  want  the  details — " 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  Dan  said.  He  pushed 
his  hand  through  his  rumpled  hair.  "You 
mean  I'm — not  out?    They  didn't — " 

"No,  they  didn't.  They  had  sense  enough 
for  that.  A  rousing  vote  of  confidence, 
Dan,  that's  what  you  got.  By  majority  de- 
cision, you  were  right  to  take  a  stand 
against  intolerance  and  bigotry  coming  into 
the  hospital,  and  Sanders — by  implication, 
of  course — was  wrong  to  consider  allowing 
it." 

"It's  your  doing,  Dr.  Edwards,"  Dan  said 
slowly.  "If  they  understood  my  position 
well  enough  to  see  it,  it's  because  of  what 
you  told  them." 

"That's  where  you're  wrong.  Not  me, 
Dan.    Mrs.  Irwin,  not  me.    She  told  them." 

"Mrs.  Irwin!"  The  tears  I'd  been  chok- 
ing on  were  surprised  right  out  of  me. 
"What— how?    What  did  she  do?" 

I  guess  Dr.  Edwards  in  his  own  way 
was  working  off  a  little  of  the  strain  he'd 
been  under.  He  seemed  to  take  a  sly  pleas- 


ure in  drawing  it  out  .  .  .  but  when  he  was 
finished  we  had  a  clear  and  meaningful 
enough  picture  of  what  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Irwin  had  been  down  at  the  meeting 
all  right.  With  all  her  formidable  guns. 
Dr.  Edwards  said  she  was  magnificent. 
They  all  knew  her  son  was  upstairs,  dying, 
and  so  did  she.  She  said  they  would  un- 
derstand by  the  fact  that  she  could  leave 
her  son  at  such  a  time  just  how  important 
she  thought  it  was  for  her  to  speak  to  them. 
And  she  had  made  a  clear  statement  of 
apology  for  the  way  in  which  she  had  made 
her  original  offer.  She  hadn't  said  her  own 
opinions  were  changed.  But  she  had  come 
to  realize,  through  the  implacable  stand 
Dan  had  taken,  that  her  opinions  had  no 
place  in  the  hospital. 

"Dr.  Palmer's  integrity  and  character  are 
such  that  I  can  no  longer  doubt  the  justice 
of  his  stand,"  she  said.  "I  make  no  stipula- 
tions, no  regulations,  no  rules.  I  am  merely 
coming  here  to  tell  you  that  I  intend  to  re- 
open my  offer  to  Stanton  General  Hospital 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  used  in  any  way  best  judged  by  all 
of  you  to  do  the  most  good  for  the  hospital 
and  the  community."  She  had  spoken 
standing,  and  she  picked  up  her  purse  and 
started  to  leave.  "There  is  just  one  word 
I  might  add,"  she  said.  "You  all  know 
where  Dr.  Palmer  is  at  this  moment,  and 
why  he  has  refused  to  desert  his  post  even 
if  it  means  the  loss  of  his  chance  to  defend 
himself  here.  I  leave  it  to  you  gentlemen 
whether  this  is  the  action  of  a  man  who 
could  be  called  irresponsible  in  any  sense 
of  the  word." 

"She  was  sweeping,"  Dr.  Edwards  said 
with  admiration.  "Bernhardt  couldn't 
have  improved  on  it.  And  of  course  she 
wasn't  acting.  So — that's  that.  After  she 
left  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  collect 
the  votes,  shake  hands  and  go  home.  You're 
back  in,  Dan '1  my  boy." 

Stunned,  lost  in  a  picture  of  the  scene 
he'd  drawn  so  vividly,  Dan  and  I  had  to 
shake  ourselves  back  into  the  present  to 
remember  to  thank  him  as  warmly  as  he 
deserved  for  bringing  the  news  right  over. 
After  he  left  we  weren't  sleepy  any  more. 
We  stood  on  the  porch,  hand  in  hand, 
watching  him  stride  off  down  the  quiet 
street,  his  footsteps  fading  away  into 
silence.    Dan  spoke  quietly. 

"It's  heartbreaking,  Julie.  She  didn't  do 
it  for  me.  She  did  it  for  Herbert — to  coax 
back  his  love.  To  make  herself  fit  into  the 
new  standard  he  suddenly  found  for  him- 
self. And  she  did  it  too  late.  He  never 
knew." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Dan."  I  tight- 
ened my  fingers  in  his.  "Why  ever  she  did 
it,  it's  done.  The  good  it  will  do  goes  on." 
I  took  a  deep,  relaxing  breath  in  the  night. 
"It  will  make  it  easier  for  her,"  I  said,  out 
of  a  knowledge  that  had  come  to  me  from 
I  didn't  know  where.  "She  wanted  a  memo- 
rial— an  Irwin  Memorial  to  her  husband. 
That  one  was  all  wrong;  she  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  it  in  the  end.  But  this 
one  is  real.  Don't  you  see?  A  memorial 
to  Herbert,  Dan,  the  way  he  would  want 
it  now.  The  way  the  man  he  could  have 
been  would  have  wanted  it  to  be." 

Dan  put  his  arm  around  me.  "I'd  be  glad 
if  I  thought  there  was  any  way  of  making 
it  easier  for  her,"  he  said,  troubled.  "She's 
made  everything  easier  for  us — to  say  the 
least." 

"She  has  ...  or  Herbert  has  ...  or  maybe 
you  have  to  go  back  and  say  it  was  Mr. 
Pulaski.  People  are  so  entwined,  Dan.  How 
can  you  tell  where  their  effect  on  each 
other  begins,  where  it  ends?" 

"I  can  tell  when  it's  too  late  in  the  night 
for  philosophy,  Julie,"  Dan  said.  But  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  kissed  me,  before  we 
went  upstairs,  that  he'd  listened  to  what  I 
was  trying  to  say.  And  that,  as  always  with 
Dan  and  me,  he  understood. 
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WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time — profitable. 
Hollywood  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 
HOME  SEWERS  WANTED:  Make  S3-S12  daily  sewing 
Ready-Cut  Baby   Shoes.    Big   holiday   business.    Liebig 

Industries.  Beaver  Dam  9,  Wisconsin. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  CESSPOOLS.  Septic  Tanks 
cleaned,  deodorized  with  amazing  Paw  Paw  Odorless. 
Tried  and  proved  effective  by  over  150,000  worldwide 
customers.  Easy,  safe,  economical  to  use.  Saves  digging, 
pumping.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Post- 
card   brings    Free    details.    Burson   Laboratories,    Dept. 

J-96.  Chicago  22,  Illinois. 

NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  mar- 
kets. All  materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  3, 

Minn. ' 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  envelopes.  Our  instruc- 
tions reveal  How.  Paul  Glenway,  5713  Euclid,  Cleveland 

3,  Ohio. 

MAKE  NEW  GREASELESS  Doughnuts  in  kitchen. 
Wholesale  to  grocers.  Free  recipes.  Ray  Industries,  3605 

South  15th  Ave.,  Minneapolis  7.  Minnesota. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete 
allcoin  catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-EK,  White- 

stone  57,  New  York. 

MATERNITY  WEAR 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  show- 
ing entire  maternity  wardrobe.  S2.95  to  S22.50.  Craw- 
ford's, Dept.  28,  8013  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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Laughter  in  Rosemary's  Heaven 


(Continued  from   page  58) 
just    as    promptly    named    him    "Easter." 

The  Shidlers'  (and  Easter's)  home  is  a 
big  hilltop  house  overlooking  a  sweeping 
ocean  view  at  Redondo  Beach.  A  colorful 
winding  street  leads  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
The  impressive  two-story  Spanish  house 
immediately  commands  attention  and  be- 
yond it  lies  the  beautiful  blue  Pacific, 
stretching  for  miles  like  a  great  smooth 
bowl. 

But  it  isn't  the  big,  solid,  comfortable 
house,  sitting  among  newer  houses  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  that  sets  this  family 
apart.   It's   the   family   itself. 

Perhaps  it  begins  with  Rosemary,  who 
leads  a  dual — if  not  triple — life.  Once  a 
week  she  travels  to  nearby  Hollywood, 
where  she  enacts  her  radio  role  for  Dr. 
Christian.  At  other  times,  the  neighbors 
aren't  at  all  startled  to  see  her  auto  head- 
ing out  of  the  family  driveway  as  early 
as  five  a.m.  She's  on  her  way  to  a  motion 
picture  studio  where  she  takes  part  in  three 
or  four  movies  a  year. 

But  the  rest  of  the  time,  on  all  those 
days  in  between  acting,  Rosemary  is  Mrs. 
John  Shidler,  wife  of  the  judge  from  Tor- 
rence,  a  neighboring  community  of  Re- 
dondo, and  mother  to  four  healthy  daugh- 
ters.   No  small  job  in  itself. 

"I  don't  have  a  schedule,"  confesses 
Rosemary,  "it's  just  luck  that  gets  things 
done.  I'm  a  very  disorganized  person,  but 
my  husband  is  wonderfully  sane  and  well- 
balanced.  And  my  children  all  pitch  in 
and  help  run  the  house.  Even  if,  when  I 
do  get  home,  they  immediately  fall  upon 
the  couch  and  look   completely  helpless." 

In  spite  of  her  modesty,  Rosemary  is  a 
strong  guiding  force  in  the  household. 
Everybody  adores  her,  from  the  nurse 
and  housekeeper  to  the  family  pet,  Easter. 

Rosemary's  always  been  a  person  of 
divergent  interests.  She  likes  to  try  every- 
thing and,  with  her  easy,  charming  man- 
ner, she's  a  success — after  a  fashion.  Just 
last  January  she  took  up  ceramics  at  night 
school  to  while  away  the  hours  during 
pregnancy.  She  turned  out  a  complete  set 
of  dishes  for  four,  plus  individual  pieces 
for  the  girls.  "But  John  would  greet  each 
new  effort  with  a  raised  eyebrow  and  ask 
me  when  was  I  going  to  bring  home 
something  we  could  really  eat  out  of!" 
she  laughs. 

"The  dishes  for  the  girls  came  out  all 
right.  But  poor  John  would  sit  down  to 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  as  he  reached  for  the 


cup  it  would  slowly  slide  toward  the  edge 
of  the  saucer.  He  thought  maybe  they 
were  haunted.  I  can  see  it  would  be  rather 
disconcerting  to  reach  for  a  slowly  sliding 
cup  of  coffee,  especially  if  it's  the  first 
cup  in  the  morning. 

"In  the  baking  and  firing,  the  dishes 
shrank  to  odd  sizes  and  shapes,"  she  ex- 
plains, "so  that  not  all  of  them  came  out 
perfectly.  John's  cups  were  bigger  and  of 
course  suffered  more.  I  must  admit  some 
of  them  were  warped  a  bit!  John  said  the 
cups  looked  drunk,  even  if  they  weren't 
haunted — and,  at  any  rate,  they  weren't 
the  sort  of  thing  into  which  you  put  a 
man's  morning  coffee." 

It's  easy  to  see  that  Rosemary  and  John 
were  meant  for  each  other.  John  is  just 
as  vitally  interested  in  as  many  things  as 
Rosemary.  Two  careers  in  one  family  in 
this  case  blend  and  complement  one  an- 
other. As  Rosemary,  the  actress's  husband, 
John  is  understanding  and  a  part  of  all 
she   undertakes. 

Rosemary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally 
at  home  as  a  judge's  wife.  She  enjoys  en- 
tertaining political  groups  and  even  has 
made  speeches  on  her  husband's  behalf 
during  compaigns.  "But  being  the  mother 
of  four  young  children  puts  a  limit  on 
this,"  she  laughs. 

The  four  children  are  individuals,  them- 
selves. "Characters,  we  think,"  adds  Rose- 
mary. "Even  the  youngest,  born  just  March 
twenty-first,    already    has    a    personality." 

There's  Margaret,  called  Nana,  who  is 
nine.  Martha,  who  is  known  as  Marcie, 
age  five  and  a  half.  Valerie  Dorothy,  an- 
swering to  the  nickname  of  Pallie,  who  is 
four  and  a  half.  Finally,  Nita  Louise,  who's 
been  tagged  "Lou  Cheese"  by  her  sisters. 

"They're  very  average,"  Rosemary 
chuckles.  "They  love  to  fight!" 

The  two  older  girls  go  to  a  nearby  pub- 
lic school  of  whose  school  board  their 
father  is  president.  "This  has  absolutely 
no  influence  on  their  behavior,"  says 
Rosemary,  "there  are  still  times  when  they 
are  demons!" 

Rosemary  believes  in  free  expression — 
up  to  a  point— for  her  children,  and  en- 
courages their  taking  part  in  whatever 
interests  them.  Nana,  at  nine,  is  a  whale  of 
a  bridge  player  and  plans  to  enter  tourna- 
ments. Nana  is  also  interested  in  politics 
and  can  tell  you  about  her  father's  cam- 
paign platform  as  well  as  his  opponents'. 
Her  analytical  mind  has  never  failed  to 
amaze  the  family.   Not  even  when  Rose- 
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— So  writes  a  regular  listener  of  "MY  TRUE  STORY" 
Radio  Program.  "No  cliff-hanging  melodrama;  but 
stories  of  real-life  people.  They're  more  than  'thril- 
ing';  they're  stimulating  because  they  are  sincere." 
Listen  to  radio's  greatest  morning  show  adapted 
from  the  pages  of  True  Story  Magazine,  and  you'll 
see  for  yourself  why  so  many  women  hear  it  every 
morning,  Monday  thru  Friday. 

TUNE   IN 

"MY  TRUE  STORY" 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  STATIONS 

Be  sure  to  read  "Your  Sex  Life — Is  It  Normal?" — frank  truths 
about  the  average  woman — in  January  TRUE  STORY  now  on  sale! 


mary  took  her  to  her  first  movie  several 
years   ago. 

Nana  at  a  tender  age  was  familiar  with 
the  workings  and  jargon  of  radio,  but  she 
had  never  seen  a  movie.  Not  even  one  with 
her  mother.  So  Rosemary  took  her  to  a 
picture,  timing  their  entrance  into  the 
theatre  with  the  beginning  of  the  feature. 
When  the  feature  began  over  again,  Nana 
turned  to  her  mother  and  asked,  "Are 
they  getting  ready  to  transcribe  it  now?" 

Marcie,  the  five-year-old,  whom  Rose- 
mary dubbed  "old  prune  eyes,"  has  one 
peculiar  trait.  She  adores  money!  "Which 
we  can't  understand,"  marvels  Rosemary, 
"because  she's  never  been  deprived  of 
anything.  Yet  she  hoards  money  in  her 
fat  piggy  bank.  We're  not  sure  where  this 
thrift  will  lead,  but  it's  obvious  she'll  be 
the  banker  of  the  family,  from  whom  we 
might   have   to   make   a   touch!" 

Four-year-old  Pallie  is  an  avid  dev- 
otee of  television.  Not  content  just  to 
watch,  Pallie  plans  to  be  a  TV  entertain- 
er. Rosemary's  delighted,  for  one  reason. 
"It  helps  me  to  help  her  to  reduce."  Pal- 
lie is  inclined  to  be  a  little  chubby  and, 
because  she  wants  to  dance  on  video,  her 
mother  assures  her  she's  much  too  stout 
now  to  do  so.  "Now  Pallie  thinks  twice 
before  she  stuffs  that  second  cookie  down 
her  throat." 

The  family  has  many  pleasures  they 
share  together,  but  none  more  eagerly 
awaited  than  their  annual  fishing  trip  to 
the  mountains.  Rosemary  and  John  rent  a 
cabin  at  the  city  recreational  camp  grounds 
and  the  whole  gang  settles  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  fishing.  "We  go  where 
the  water  is  so  filled  with  fish  you  just 
can't  help  but  catch  one,"  she  smiles.  "We 
even  expect  that  Lou  Cheese  will  have  a 
pole  in  her  hand  by  next  summer." 

During  their  eleven  years  of  marriage, 
Rosemary  and  John  have  never  stopped 
having  laughs.  "We  even  got  together  be- 
cause of  a  laugh."  says  Rosemary.  "We 
had  known  each  other  in  our  college  days, 
but  drifted  apart  after  we  left  school.  Then 
one  spring  the  robins  took  to  nesting  in 
my  family's  rooftop  and  the  newspaper 
ran  a  picture  of  us  captioned,  'Strictly 
for  the  Birds.'  John  saw  it  and  thought 
it  so  funny  that  he  called  up." 

After  a  year's  courtship  they  were  mar- 
ried. During  the  war  years,  when  John 
was  in  service,  Rosemary  and  Nana — their 
only  child  then — lived  in  Beverly  Hills. 
But,  with  John's  discharge,  the  trio  wanted 
to  move  to  the  beach  where  John  was 
a  judge. 

"We  bought  the  house,  in  spite  of  its 
huge  size,  in  fifteen  minutes.  Now,  with 
four  daughters,  we're  awfully  glad  we  did." 

Rosemary  doesn't  mind  being  kidded  by 
her  friends  about  having  four  daughters! 
"It's  very  practical,"  she  explains,  "after 
all,  they  can  bunk  in  with  one  another 
and  share  clothes." 

Rosemary's  and  John's  sense  of  humor    I 
is  made  obvious  in  the  big,   department- 
store-sized  clock  they  have  on  their  bed- 
room    wall.    "Because    we    are    two    near- 
sighted  people,  we  bought  the  clock  with    I 
the  idea  in  mind  of  having  it  right  over    I 
the  bed.  Mighty  handy  at  night  for  feed- 
ings, you  know,  because  we  attached  a  cord 
to    light    up    the    clock's    face    by    merely 
pressing  a  hand  switch." 

As  their  family  grows,  so  does  their 
resourcefulness  and  understanding,  their 
love  of  life  and  of  each  other.  Easter 
sensed  it,  in  his  lost-puppy  way,  and  knew 
warmth  and  cordiality  when  he  found  it. 
There's  always  laughter  in  Rosemary's 
heaven. 


The  Courage  Beyond  Belief 


(Continued  from   page   46) 
bedroom.  I   ran   upstairs.   There  she   was, 
clubbing  one  of  her  dolls  against  the  wall 
and    repeating   the    tragic    line    from    the 
opera. 

"Death  let  me  in,"  her  little  voice  raged 
in  imitation  of  the  great  singer. 

During  Jane's  early  years,  I  began  to 
teach  her  to  play  the  piano.  There  were 
other  lessons  to  be  taught,  lessons  in  living. 
Jane  was  growing  into  a  beautiful  girl. 
She  toe-danced  gracefully  and  loved  sports 
but,  like  most  children,  she  didn't  like  to 
practice  her  music  lessons.  As  soon  as  she 
could  toddle,  Jane  had  more  beaux  than  I 
could  count,  and  little  wonder.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  full  of  fun.  Jane  loved  to  dance 
and  swim  and  I  encouraged  her  to  go  to 
parties  from  the  time  she  was  ten. 

When  we  went  to  Christian  College, 
where  I  was  to  be  on  the  faculty,  Jane  was 
twelve  years  old.  I  had  been  giving  her 
occasional  guidance  with  her  voice,  and, 
by  accident,  she  was  about  to  make  her 
first  professional  appearance  as  a  singer. 

It  happened  this  way.  Besides  teaching  at 
the  college,  I  sang  in  church  choirs  of 
many  faiths.  A  choir  leader  called  me  on 
a  Sunday  morning  to  say  that  one  of  the 
sopranos  was  ill,  and  asked  if  I  could 
bring  along  someone  to  fill  in  temporarily. 
I  took  Jane.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
sung  in  public,  and  she  was  uneasy  and 
anxious  to  do  well.  After  the  services, 
she  watched  as  the  choirmaster  approached 
us.  He  practically  ignored  her  as  he  spoke 
to  me,  but  what  he  said  was: 

"Mrs.  Froman,  I  intend  to  let  the  other 
soprano  go  and  use  your  daughter  per- 
manently." 

I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  Jane's  getting 
the  work  because  of  the  other  woman's 
misfortune,  and  I  told  him  so. 

"Someone  else  will  get  Jane  if  I  don't," 
he  insisted.  "You  can't  hide  your  daughter's 
voice." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Jane's  career 
and,  no  matter  what  other  interests  she 
had,  people  always  called  on  her  to  sing. 
She  completed  her  secondary  schooling  on 
the  Christian  College  campus  while  I  was 
teaching  there.  Having  me  around  didn't 
interfere  with  her  fun.  Jane's  grades  were 
never  better  than  average,  but  I  didn't 
complain  so  long  as  she  enjoyed  herself. 

The  only  run-in  she  had  there  seems 
very  amusing  in  retrospect.  Christian  Col- 
lege forbade  smoking.  So  when  I  found 
Jane  with  a  cigarette,  I  was  profoundly 
shocked. 

"You'll  have  to  report  yourself  to  the 
student  council,"  I  told  her. 

"But,  Mother,  I  had  only  two  puffs,"  she 
said. 

We  talked  further  about  it,  though,  and 
the  upshot  was  that — very  unhappily — she 
reported  herself.  She  was  even  more  upset 
with  their  decision. 

"It's  lucky  I  didn't  take  three  puffs,"  she 
said  woefully.  "I've  been  restricted  to  the 
campus  for  two  months." 

When  Jane  was  graduated,  she  stayed  in 
Columbia  to  study  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  She  had  no  concrete 
idea  of  making  music  her  career,  but  it's 
doubtful  that  she  could  avoid  it.  As  a  child, 
as  a  girl  in  her  teens,  and  as  a  student  at 
the  University,  her  teachers  and  compan- 
ions and  choral  groups  always  invited  her 
to  sing.  So  it  was  that  she  starred  in  her 
Senior  Class  operetta,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Conservatory  awarded  her  a  two-year 
scholarship  to  study  voice.  She  was  very 
excited.  From  her  reaction,  I  knew  that 
music  was  her  real  choice  and  that  she 
had  been  'merely  filling  in  her  education  as 
she  studied  journalism.  However,  neither 
of  us  anticipated  that  the  scholarship  would 


be  instrumental  in  my  being  married  again. 

The  day  after  a  Columbia  newspaper  re- 
ported Jane's  good  fortune,  my  telephone 
rang  constantly  with  congratulations  from 
our  friends  and  one  near-stranger. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  city  is  very 
proud  of  your  daughter,"  a  man  said. 

"Who  is  this?"  I  asked. 

"This  is  Mayor  Hetzler." 

I  thanked  the  Mayor  for  calling  and  for- 
got about  it,  but  he  didn't.  The  next  day 
he  sent  flowers  for  me  and  Jane.  He 
phoned  several  times  again  and  it  didn't 
take  long  to  realize  that,  while  he  admired 
Jane,  his  real  interest  was  in  me. 

"Mother  eloped  on  me,"  Jane  still  tells 
her  friends,  because  the  Mayor  and  I  were 
married  while  she  was  in  her  first  year  at 
the  Conservatory.  Although  we  were  miles 
apart,  Jane  and  I  were  always  in  touch. 
In  the  spring  of  her  first  year,  I  journeyed 
to  Cincinnati  to  hear  her  sing  the  lovely 
aria  from  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  at  com- 
mencement exercises.  She  was  the  only 
one  outside  the  graduating  class  invited  to 
sing. 

At  the  same  time,  she  worked  for  Radio 
Station  WLW.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
radio  career  which  was  to  make  her 
famous. 

"Working  for  peanuts"  is  a  joke  I've 
heard  people  make  about  a  job  which 
doesn't  pay  well,  but  that's  exactly  what 
her  first  program  was.  Jane  earned  ten 
dollars  for  a  broadcast  sponsored  by  a 
maker  of  toasted  peanuts.  In  a  short  time, 
she  had  twenty -two  commercial  programs 
a  week  and — even  at  ten  dollars  a  broad- 
cast— that  was  a  lot  of  money  for  a  girl 
going  to  school. 

It  was  at  WLW  that  she  got  her  big 
opportunity,  shortly  after  being  graduated 
from  the  Conservatory.  Her  one  a.m. 
broadcast  was  piped  into  New  York.  There 
Paul  Whiteman  heard  her  and  wired,  ask- 
ing if  she  would  meet  him  in  Chicago  for 
an  audition. 

When  Jane  phoned  me  about  this  big 
chance,  her  voice  was  filled  with  excite- 
ment. I  was  sorry  that  I  couldn't  join  her 
on  the  trip  to  Chicago,  especially  in  view  of 
what  actually  happened.  Jane  was  hardly 
off  the  train  in  Chicago  when  she  fell  and 
broke  her  ankle!  This  happened  fifteen 
minutes  before  her  appointment  with  Paul 
Whiteman. 

How  she  did  it,  I  don't  know,  but  Jane 
hobbled  to  a  cab  and  arrived  at  the  studio 
in  time  to  make  her  date.  Mr.  Whiteman, 
noticing  her  dead-white  face,  must  have 
thought  she  was  merely  frightened. 

"How  many  songs  shall  I  sing?"  Jane 
asked. 

"Just  keep  going  till  I  tell  you  to  stop," 
he  said. 

Jane  began  to  sing  in  spite  of  the  pain 
shooting  through  her  leg.  She  got  through 
twelve  songs  before  she  lost  consciousness 
and  collapsed.  When  she  came  to,  she  found 
Paul  Whiteman  more  concerned  with  get- 
ting a  doctor  than  with  criticizing  her 
voice.  Later,  he  told  Jane  that  he'd  liked 
what  he  heard  and  offered  her  a  contract. 

That  was  how  Jane  got  her  first  network 
show;  her  successes  since  then  are  public 
knowledge.  She  has  been  starred  in  four 
Broadway  musicals,  heard  on  her  own 
radio  programs,  in  night  clubs,  concerts 
and  operettas.  And  now,  of  course,  she's 
starring  in  U.S.A.  Canteen,  CBS-TV's  big 
Saturday-night  show. 

Although  I  was  making  a  home  for  a 
husband  then,  Jane  and  I  saw  much  of 
each  other.  I  visited  her  in  New  York  or 
Chicago  or  Hollywood.  Jane  often  got  home 
to  Columbia.  Then  I  had  her  favorite  dishes 
ready — chicken  and  dumplings,  or  country 
ham   and  potato  salad.  Whenever  we  got 
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Hollywood  Stars 
in  Pin-Up  Poses 

[NEW  EDITION] 


It's  new!  .  .  .  It's  glamorous!  .  .  .  It's 
terrific!  .  .  .  It's  the  second  big  colorful 
album  of  Hollywood  stars  in  captivat- 
ing poses,  prepared  by  the  editors  of 
Photoplay  Magazine.  Here  in  brilliant 
full -color  pictures  are  your  favorite 
Hollywood  stars.  Each  picture  is  a  gem 
— each  picture  can  be  cut  out  for  fram- 
ing or  pinning  up  without  interfering 
with  any  other  picture  in  the  book. 

Only  Photoplay  Magazine  could  bring 
you  this  prize  collection  of  colorful 
pictures — printed  on  heavy  paper — at 
the  low,  low  price  of  only  35^.  You'll 
be  the  envy  of  your  friends  with  this 
glamorous  Pinup  Book.  Get  your  copy 
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together,  we  continued  our  lifelong  prac- 
tice of  trading  clothes.  Since  Jane  has  been 
a  grown  girl,  we've  worn  the  same  size 
shoes,  dress,  coat  and  hat. 

Jane  likes  to  tell  the  history  of  one  dress 
in  particular.  She  had  stopped  off  in 
Columbia  and,  as  usual,  was  going  through 
my  closet. 

"Mind  if  I  take  this  blue  dress,  Mother?" 

It  was  a  dress  I'd  never  been  sure  I  liked. 

"Of  course,"  I  told  her.    "You  take  it." 

About  a  year  later,  when  visiting  Jane,  I 
looked  at  her  clothes  and  then  saw  a  dress 
that  appealed  to  me. 

"Could  you  give  this  up?"  I  asked. 

She  glanced  at  the  dress,  and  nodded. 

I  didn't  think  any  more  of  it,  except  that 
I  was  charmed  by  the  dress.  When  I  got 
home,  I  found  a  letter  from  Jane  to  dis- 
cover she  had  been  laughing  at  me  all  the 
time.  The  dress  I'd  taken  was  the  same 
one  I'd  given  Jane  a  year  before! 

It  makes  me  happy  that  Jane  seems  as 
proud  of  me  as  I  am  of  her.  She's  always 
maintained  that  my  voice  would  be  a  per- 
fect substitute  for  hers.  Once,  while  I  was 
visiting  New  York,  she  tried  to  prove  it. 
I  sat  in  the  studio  while  she  rehearsed  a 
show.  Suddenly  she  gestured  for  me  to 
join  her  at  the  microphone. 

"You  know  this  piece,  Mother,"  she  said. 
"Sing  it  while  I  go  out  for  some  water." 

Jane  told  me  the  rest  of  the  story.  While 
I  sang,  she  walked  back  to  the  control 
room  where  the  producer  and  his  assis- 
tants were  chatting.  As  she  opened  the 
door,  the  men  were  stunned.  They  heard 
the  orchestra  and  what  they  thought  was 
Jane's  voice — but  there  she  stood,  quietly 
smiling  at  them.  Their  mouths  hung  open 
for  a  moment. 

"That's   my   mom,"   Jane   said. 

That  was  typical  of  her,  always  full  of  a 
mild  kind  of  fun  that  never  hurt  anyone. 
Her  charm  and  infectious  smile  always 
made  many  friends.  During  the  war,  sol- 
diers loved  Jane.  But  it  was  on  a  trip  for 
the  USO  that  she  met  with  that  tragic 
accident,  the  accident  which  was  to  affect 
her  life  profoundly. 

I  was  in  Columbia  at  the  time.  I  knew 
Jane  was  going  into  the  European  war  front 
to  entertain  our  soldiers.  Like  any  mother 
with  a  child  going  overseas,  I  was  terribly 
worried.  And  I  was  under  another  strain. 
My  husband  was  very  ill. 

It  was  on  February  22,  1943,  that  the 
shock  of  her  accident  came  to  me.  I  read 
in  the  morning  paper  that  her  plane  had 
crashed  at  Lisbon.  That  was  all  I  heard, 
and  I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  she  was 
still  alive.  Until  late  afternoon,  I  sat  in  a 
daze,  numb  with  fear.  Then  a  wire  ar- 
rived from  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was 
conscious  of  breathing.  The  telegram  said 
briefly  that  Jane  was  injured  but  would 
live. 

Before  Jane  got  back  to  the  States,  the 
other  details  of  the  accident  were  filled  in 
by  the  papers  and  friends  in  Lisbon.  The 
Clipper  was  approaching  Portugal  in  a  bad 
storm  when  it  smashed  into  the  river. 
Twenty-six  passengers  were  killed.  Fif- 
teen survived,  Jane  among  them.  Her  body 
was  badly  mangled  and  one  leg  had  been 
crushed.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  rain 
and  wind,  another  survivor,  co-pilot  John 
Burn,  swam  to  her  rescue  and  supported 
her  in  the  water  for  an  hour.  Later  she 
was  to  learn  how  heroic  his  act  had  been, 
for  his  back  was  broken  in  two  places  and 
his  skull  fractured. 

Two  months  later  she  was  returned  to 
the  States  and  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Doctors  Hospital  in  New  York.  I 
R  wasn't  prepared  to  see  her  looking  so  bad. 
She  seemed  almost  emaciated,  her  face 
drawn  and  pale.  Characteristically,  she 
smiled  at  me. 

"Better  than  going  on  a  diet,"  she  joked. 
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But  it  was  no  joke.  She  had  lost  forty- 
two  pounds  in  eight  weeks.  The  one  leg 
was  in  fearful  shape.  She  told  me  then 
that,  after  being  rescued,  she  had  been  on 
the  operating  table  for  three  hours  without 
ether  or  novocain.  She  was  afraid  that,  if 
she  lost  consciousness,  the  Portuguese  doc- 
tors would  amputate  the  bad  leg. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  both  my  legs,"  she 
said  determinedly.  "No  matter  how  hard  it 
is." 

And  it  was  very  hard  and  very  painful. 
Through  the  next  five  years  and  twenty 
operations,  Jane  was  never  assured  that 
the  chances  of  saving  her  leg  were  good. 

Until  the  fall  of  that  first  year,  I  com- 
muted between  Columbia  and  New  York 
to  see  Jane  and  to  care  for  my  husband. 
But  when  the  Mayor  died  in  October,  I 
spent  all  my  time  with  her.  For  Jane,  the 
long  days  in  bed  were  tedious  because  she 
had  always  been  a  gregarious  person.  To- 
gether we  talked  and  occasionally  played 
cards.  Friends  visited,  but  she  got  much 
of  her  pleasure  in  reading  letters  from 
fans.  And — although  she  was  in  the  hos- 
pital for  two  and  a  half  years — eight 
months  after  the  accident  she  went  back 
to  work. 

She  was  carried  from  the  hospital  bed 
to  the  studio  or  theatre  where  she  was 
working.  For  the  Broadway  musical,  "Ar- 
tists and  Models,"  stagehands  carried  her 
on  and  off  stage  twenty-two  times  at  each 
performance.  But  she  had  to  work.  Good 
doctors,  hospitals  and  nurses  were  ex- 
pensive. She  had  received  nothing  from 
the  airline  company. 

Two  years  later,  still  on  crutches,  with 
several  more  operations  to  undergo,  she 
made  a  decision  that  again  demonstrated 
her  courage. 

She  suddenly  announced,  "Mother,  I'm 
going  overseas   again  for  the  USO." 

It  seemed  unnecessary,  when  there  were 
other  entertainers  available,  in  better 
physical  condition.   I  asked  why. 

"I'll  sing  in  the  military  hospitals,"  she 
explained.  "It'll  be  better  for  the  injured 
soldiers  than  speeches  on  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience. When  they  see  that  a  girl  has 
been  able  to  make  up  for  a  crippled  leg,  it 
will  give  them  hope." 

I  went  back  to  Columbia  and  my  teach- 
ing at  Stephens  College.  Jane  flew  over- 
seas. She  traveled  thirty  thousand  miles 
and  gave  ninety-five  shows  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  Luxembourg,  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia.   The  proof  of  the  good 
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she  had  done  was  in  the  letters  that  ar- 
rived for  months  after  her  return.  Her 
courage  had  helped  all  who  had  seen  and 
heard   her. 

The  year  of  1947  saw  Jane  at  the  most 
critical  point  in  her  life.  She  had  endured 
twenty  operations  on  her  leg,  yet  most  of 
the  doctors  were  doubtful  that  she  would 
ever  be  able  to  use  it  again.  They  still 
recommended  an  amputation.  That  year 
Jane  met  one  surgeon  who  did  not  say 
"amputate." 

So  she  went  into  the  hospital  for  the  last 
operation.  If  this  were  not  successful,  she 
knew  her  six  years  of  patience  and  grueling 
pain  would  be  for  nothing.  As  she  went 
into  the  operating  room,  I  realized  how 
important  it  is  that  a  sick  person  must 
never  give  up  hope,  even  though  doctor 
after  doctor  offers  no  encouragement. 

"I  think  it  was  satisfactory,"  the  doctor 
said  afterwards,  but  added  cautiously  that 
they  wouldn't  know  for  five  months,  when 
the  cast  would  be  removed. 

So  through  the  hot  summer  Jane  lay  ab- 
solutely still  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  allow- 
ing for  the  slow  healing  and  knitting  of 
bones.  It  was  during  this  most  anxious 
period  that  John  Curtis  Burn  turned  up. 
He  was  the  pilot  who  had  saved  Jane  after 
the  crash. 

He  arrived  at  the  hospital  on  a  hot  day. 
When  the  nurse  announced  there  was  a 
visitor,  Jane  was  feeling  very  tired. 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  see  anyone  today," 
she  said. 

The  nurse  showed  Jane  his  card  and 
Jane  changed  her  mind. 

They  were  almost  strangers  as  they  con- 
fronted each  other.  But  from  the  beginning 
I  could  feel  an  intimacy  between  them.  It 
was  difficult  to  classify,  for  it  was  the 
curious  bond  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
had    almost    died    together. 

John  was  still  flying  commercial  planes, 
but  through  June,  July  and  August  he 
came  to  the  hospital  every  day  he  was  in 
New  York.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  realize 
they  were  falling  in  love.  I  heard  it  in 
their  voices  and  saw  it  in  their  eyes. 

He  was  by  her  side  in  late  August,  when 
they  removed  the  cast  and  X-rayed.  I 
think  everyone's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
when  the  doctor  finally  knew  the  result. 

"Jane,  you're  going  to  be  all  right,"  he 
said  quietly. 

We  were  speechless  with  our  joy.  The 
six  months  of  tense  expectancy  suddenlv 
evaporated.  It  was  the  end  of  a  horrible 
episode  for  Jane.  Another  year  of  crutches 
and  braces,  then  she  would  be  able  to  use 
her  leg. 

And  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  li£e. 
She  and  John  soon  announced  they  would 
be  married  the  following  March. 

I  was  very  happy  for  her,  because  I  think 
John  is  marvelous.  He  is  sweet,  gentle 
and  strong. 

In  the  spring,  I  joined  Jane  at  her  Coral 
Gables  home  for  the  wedding.  An  organ 
was  installed  and  I  played  as  she  walked 
down  the  aisle.  She  was  a  beautiful  bride, 
even  on  crutches.  It  was  wonderful  seeing 
the  happiness  that  shone  from  her  eyes. 
Especially  wonderful  because  I  knew  that 
Jane  had  earned  everything  she  had. 

It  was  like  this:  In  the  beginning  and 
early  years,  success  had  come  easily  to  her. 
Her  natural  talent  and  beauty  had  taken 
her  farther  than  most  singers  who  had 
put  as  much,  if  not  more,  time  into  train- 
ing and  schooling.  But,  when  fate  had 
made  her  suffer  and  fight  to  overcome  a 
great  handicap,  she  had  come  through  with 
valor.  It  showed  that,  beneath  her  seem- 
ingly effortless  advance,  she  had  always 
had  a  strong  core  of  courage.  In  overcom- 
ing pain  and  doubt,  she  proved  herself 
worthy  of  every  success  she  achieved. 
That's  why  I'm  proud  to  be  the  mother  of 
Jane  Froman. 
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(Continued    from    page    23) 
mistaken.     First,    they    couldn't    sing    like 
Kate.    She  is  an  artist  in  her  field. 

"Second,  they  judged  Kate  by  the  scales, 
rather  than  by  her  figure  and  the  way 
she  moves.  Her  bones  are  big,  her  shoul- 
ders are  heavy,  but  her  hips  are  slim  .  .  . 
and  she  doesn't  carry  herself  like  a  stout 
girl  or  act  like  one.  She  doesn't  think  like 
one,  either.  Her  height  may  top  five  feet, 
ten  inches,  and  her  weight  run  close  to 
235  pounds  .  .  .  but  her  size  has  never 
interfered  with  her  work,  her  good  humor, 
or  her  happiness.  She  just  doesn't  let  it 
count  as  anything  but  an  asset. 

"Third,  to  succeed  as  Kate  Smith  has, 
these  women  would  have  to  have  her 
vitality.  Kate  can  scrub  a  floor  until  it 
gleams,  faster  than  most  men  could.  .  .  . 
The  funny  part  of  this  is  that  she's  apt 
to  do  it,  too  .  .  .  half  an  hour  before  she's 
due  at  rehearsals,  if  it  needs  it  .  .  .  al- 
though normally  she  reserves  such  house- 
keeping activities  for  her  Lake  Placid 
house  during  summer  vacations.  I  think 
that  women  see  in  her  the  homemaker 
she  really  is,  the  woman  who  may  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  decide  a  refrigerator  shelf 
needs  rearranging  or  a  closet  needs  clean- 
ing. She  represents  the  tireless  home- 
keeper,  the  woman  who  loves  order  and 
cleanliness,  as  well  as  the  artist  who  works 
for  perfection  in  her  performances.  Such 
combinations   are   rare." 

Kate  Smith  would  have  a  hard  time 
changing  herself  now,  even  if  she  wanted 
to.  She  has  to  stay  the  way  she  is.  If  any- 
one thought  it  would  be  a  shock  to  her 
admirers  to  see  her  on  television,  her  mail 
after  the  first  broadcast  two  years  ago 
completely  belied  it.  So  much  had  been 
said  about  her  size  that  viewers  were  sur- 
prised to  see  how  trim  she  was,  how 
gracefully  and  lightly  she  moved  about, 
how  little  conscious  they  were  of  her 
weight  after  the  first  few  moments  of 
watching.  If  Kate  herself  had  had  any 
moments  of  doubt  (and  both  she  and  Ted 
did,  naturally  enough),  they  were  now 
proved    unnecessary. 

Many  had  failed  to  realize  how  pretty 
she  is,  how  her  light  brown  hair  ripples 
around  her  face,  how  expressively  she 
uses  her  hands,  how  feminine  she  is  in 
her  dress.  (She  has  very  definite  ideas 
about  how  big  women  should  dress  .  .  . 
doesn't  think  they  have  to  wear  black  and 
navy  all  the  time,  by  any  means,  chooses 
many  of  the  jewel  tones  herself — wines, 
strong  blues,  deep  greens  .  .  .  doesn't 
think  they  have  to  wear  untrimmed  things 
if  trimmings  are  well  chosen  .  .  .  doesn't 
like  to  see  too  much  fussy  stuff  or  too 
much  jewelry  .  .  .  has  some  lovely  pieces 
herself,  but  never  uses  too  much  at  a 
time.) 

Kate  couldn't  cut  her  hair  too  short,  even 
if  she  were  tempted  to,  because  her 
audience  doesn't  expect  anything  so  dif- 
ferent from  her.  Letters  and  telephone 
calls  would  pour  in,  protesting.  Such  pop- 
ularity is  limiting,  as  well  as  gratifying 
.  .  .  but  it  proves  a  personal  interest  in 
the  real  Kate  Smith,  just  as  she  is. 

It  is  hard  to  be  completely  impersonal 
about  Kate  .  .  .  especially  if  you  know  her 
well  or  work  with  her.  "Her  theme  song 
ought  to  be  'You  Belong  to  Me,' "  Ted 
Collins  says.  "She  takes  on  everybody's 
problems.  If  a  stagehand  has  a  cold,  and 
begins  to  cough  and  sputter,  she  will  stop 
rehearsing  and  run  up  the  stairs  to  her 
dressing  room  to  get  her  favorite  cold 
remedy  .  .  .  and  stand  over  him  while  he 
takes  it.  On  the  way  down,  she  will  scold 
one  of  the  NBC  press  staff  for  racing  up 
the  same  stairs  she  just  did,  even  though 
it's  months  since  he  had  an  appendectomy 


and   it   long   since  healed. 

"When  one  of  the  musicians  got  sick 
recently,  Kate  took  over  .  .  .  worried 
whether  he  had  the  right  doctor,  the  right 
care,  everything  he  needed  to  get  well. 
If  someone  in  the  crew  becomes  a  father, 
Kate  can  hardly  wait  to  mention  it  on  the 
program.  Some  listener  always  sends  a 
little  present  .  .  .  and  she  knows  the 
parents  will  glow  with  pleasure  at  a  pair 
of  booties  specially  knitted  for  their  child, 
or  some  other  small  gift  which  was  un- 
expected. It  is  Kate  herself  who  puts 
everything  on  a  personal  basis  by  her  in- 
terest in  everyone  and  everything  around 
her." 

This  personal  interest  almost  makes  her 
forget  she's  a  performer  when  it  comes  to 
the  part  of  her  TV  program  called  Kate's 
General  Store.  Kate  asks  her  questions  of 
contestants  as  if  she  were  conducting  an 
informal  conversation  with  one  of  the 
neighbors  she  ran  into  at  the  corner  drug- 
store or  the  beauty  parlor.  If  something 
strikes  her  funny  in  the  conversation,  she 
is  apt  to  laugh  so  heartily  that  she  all  but 
breaks  up  .  .  .  and  makes  her  guests  do 
likewise  ...  as  if  she  were  completely 
unaware  that  they  are  all  under  the  scru- 
tiny of  thousands  of  eyes  every  minute. 
"A  lot  of  Kate  Smith's  charm  lies  in  her 
infectious  laughter,"  one  of  her  co-workers 
says.  "We  feel  it  flowing  from  her  to  us 
and  to  the  audience.  Her  sense  of  fun  is 
contagious  because  it  is  so  natural,  so  un- 
forced. You  never  think  of  it  as  part  of 
her   act,   because  it  isn't." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Kate  is  inter- 
ested in  people  of  all  kinds,  she  has  never 
had  the  reputation  for  being  easy  to  know 
.  .  .  because  she  insists  on  a  private  life 
that  remains  just  that.  Most  people  know 
that  she  and  her  mother  live  together  in 
a  New  York  City  apartment  ...  a  Park 
Avenue  penthouse  which  is  not  as  swank 
as  that  sounds  .  .  .  because  it  is  small  and 
homelike,  even  though  filled  with  some  of 
Kate's  loveliest  antique  pieces.  They  know 
she  has  a  delightful  summer  home  at  Lake 
Placid.  They  probably  know,  too,  that  she 
doesn't  care  about  night  clubs  .  .  .  doesn't 
make  "entrances"  at  first  nights  of  plays 
and  pictures,  has  never  had  a  personal 
press   agent. 

Yet  when  she  walks  Freckles,  her 
cocker  spaniel,  every  other  dog-lover  in 
the  neighborhood  becomes  her  friend.  One 
poodle  "writes"  to  Freckles  during  the 
summer  on  poodle-monogrammed  station- 
ery .  .  .  with  reports  on  what's  happening 
on   the   local   scene. 

At  Lake  Placid,  Kate  "goes  native"  two 
hours  after  she  arrives.  That  means  getting 
into  a  housedress,  not  worrying  whether 
the  curl  is  in  her  hair,  being  up  to  her 
elbows  in  cooking  something  special,  get- 
ting ready  to  put  up  preserves,  working 
in  the  garden,  going  over  the  linens  .  .  . 
everything  she  has  been  longing  to  get  at. 
There  she  swims  .  .  .  drives  a  speedboat 
like  a  streak  .  .  .  runs  her  car  from  place 
to  place  looking  for  the  special  antique 
pieces  she  collects — glassware,  certain 
china,  rare  furniture  pieces  .  .  .  plays  golf, 
and  canasta  in  the  evenings  .  .  .  goes  to  the 
local  movie  .  .  .  rests  her  voice  (her  own 
idea  of  a  precautionary  measure,  although 
her  vocal  cords  appear  to  be  tireless). 

She  comes  back  to  New  York  and  tele- 
vision to  start  a  new  season  each  fall, 
aware  that  she  remains  the  top  money- 
maker of  all  the  female  singers  after 
twenty-two  years,  aware  that  she  has 
never  had  an  off-season  when  she  didn't 
work — -or  an  unsponsored  program — grate- 
ful for  this  success,  for  the  gift  of  her 
voice,  and  for  the  vitality  that  has  al- 
lowed her  to  do  so  many  things  so  well. 
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(Continued  from  page  34) 
as  when  she  says,  "I  don't  care  about  pos- 
sessions too  much.  Never  think  of  run- 
ning around,  buying  those  bits  of  glass! 
This  comes  from  my  feeling  about  pos- 
sessions, from  losing  everything,  so  that 
I  think  now — collecting?    For  what?" 

Susan's  name,  her  real  name,  is  Zuzka 
Zenta.  She  stands  a  doll-sized  five  feet 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  her  ny- 
lons. She  weighs  ninety-nine  pounds. 
"But  my  weight  should  be  ninety-five 
pounds,"  sighs  this  animated  Dresden  fig- 
urine 

"My  husband  always  went  out,  he  tells 
me,  with  very  tall,  lusciously-built  girls — 
and  here  he  gets  stuck,"  Susan  says,  mak- 
ing fun  of  her  diminutive  height,  "with  a 
midget  like  me!" 

And,  tit  for  tat,  Susan  always  went  out 
with  American  boys,  none  but  American 
boys  (tall  ones,  too).  She  didn't  want  to 
marry  a  European  because  she'd  heard, 
she  says,  that  American  men  make  better 
husbands.  "Then,  boom!"  laughed  Susan, 
"I  met  Jan  in  Canada — Jan,  who  is  a 
Czech,  both  of  us  half  a  world  away  from 
our  native  homes — and  we  fall  in  love, 
and  marry,  and  make  a  home  together 
here  in  New  York  City,  U.S.A." 

But  this  part  of  the  story  is  part  of  the 
love  story  and  comes  later  on.  .  .  . 

Susan  changed  her  name  because,  when 
she  was  trying  to  break  into  radio  and 
gave  her  name,  Zuzka  Zenta,  agents  and 
producers  cried  out,  in  pain,  "Oh,  please, 
no,  not  another  foreigner!" 

Susan  did  her  pavement-pounding,  she 
explained,  during  the  war,  when  refugees 
were  a  dime  a  dozen  and  the  hue-and-cry 
was  on  to  give  our  American  girls  the 
breaks. 

"So  finally,  out  of  desperation,"  she  said, 
"I  chose  Susan — which  is,  by  the  way,  a 
translation  of  Zuzka."  She  picked  the 
Douglas  out  of  a  telephone  directory  as, 
many  years  ago,  the  late  great  David  Be- 
lasco  rechristened  another  little  girl,  name 
of  Gladys  Smith;  the  name  he  picked  for 
Gladys  Smith  was  Mary  Pickford. 

"I  had  to  have  something  that  didn't 
sound  foreign,"  Susan  said.  "I  wanted 
something  that  was  pretty  usual  and  ail- 
American.  I  wanted  a  plain  name  and, 
next  to  Smith  and  Jones,  which  seemed  to 
be  going  too  far,  there  were  more  Doug- 
lases than  any  other  name  in  the  phone 
book." 

As  a  teenager  in  Prague,  Susan  went 
through  the  Conservatory.  "I  had  seven 
years  of  ballet,"  she  said.  "I  had  music, 
drama,  languages.  After  the  Conservatory, 
I  was  in  the  National  Theatre  in  Prague 
for  a  year  before  the  Germans  came.  Then 
they  closed  the  theatre. 

"When  I  arrived  in  New  York,  the  peo- 
ple who  gave  me  my  affidavit  to  come  here 
— the  affidavit  which  declared  I  would  not 
become  a  public  charge— met  me.  I  stayed 
with  them  for  a  little  bit.  When  my  mother 
came,  I  lived  with  my  mother. 

"Because  I  didn't  know  English,  and 
also  because  I  was  told  you  must  have  a 
high-school  diploma  if  you  hope  for  any 
work  in  the  theatre,  I  went  for  one  half- 
year  (the  last  half  of  the  senior  year)  to 
George  Washington  High  School.  I  took 
courses  in  English,  which  was  a  good  way 
of  learning  English  and  of  getting,  at  the 
same  time,  a  diploma.  During  this  time, 
Mother  went  to  work  as  a  beauty  con- 
sultant for  Lord  &  Taylor,  so  that  the  bills 
might  be  paid. 
R  "After  I  was  graduated,  I  went  and 
worked  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  New 
York  offices.  I  was  an  assistant  to  one  of 
the  publicity  directors  in  the  publicity  de- 
partment. I  liked  it,  too.  I  like  publicity 
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It  was  fun  to  be  a  part,  even  an  assistant 
part,  of  telling  people  about  Elizabeth 
Taylor,  Jane  Powell,  Gene  Kelly,  Clark 
Gable  and  all  the  glamorous  others. 
But,  whether  I  liked  it  or  not,  I  needed 
a  job,  I  had  to  work.  By  this  time,  I  had 
caught  on  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
National  Theatre  in  America,  where  you 
can  go  and  work  for  the  rest  of  your  life, 
but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  a  job  here,  a  job 
there,  for  the  one  who  has  the  time  to  seek 
jobs.  This  made  me  realize  that  I  had  to 
save  enough  money  to  take  time  for 
auditions. 

"I  stayed  at  MGM  a  year.  During  that 
year,  I'd  use  my  lunch  hours  to  see  agents. 
One  agent,  who  was  really  wonderful  to 
me,  was  Jane  Broder.  She  took  me  to  see 
Katharine  Cornell  in  'Three  Sisters.'  The 
two  people  I  most  wanted  to  see  in  Amer- 
ica were  Katharine  Cornell  and  Helen 
Hayes,  so  this  gave  me  a  big,  big  thrill. 
I  also  learned  from  Jane  Broder  how  diffi- 
cult the  theatre  is.  Not  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
she  made  plain  to  me — no  security.  Why 
didn't  I,  she  asked,  try  radio? 

"This  was  fine  with  me.  I'll  act  in  any- 
thing, just  so  long  as  I  can  act.  I've  done 
all  four  mediums  now — theatre,  movies, 
radio  and  television — and  in  these  I've 
done  everything  but  sing.  I  can't  sing," 
Susan  added  ruefully.  "Imagine  that — 
and  me  married  to  a  basso  profundo! 

"But,  for  radio,  as  for  any  other  me- 
dium, I  had  to  have  time  to  get  around 
and  meet  people  and  try  for  auditions.  So 
during  that  year,  to  save  enough  money, 
I  lived  with  a  family,  helping  them  take 
care  of  their  kids,  which  was  mostly  a 
matter  of  getting  them  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  helping  them  with  their  home- 
work in  the  evenings.  Since  I  didn't  have 
to  pay  any  room  rent,  I  saved  enough 
from  my  salary  to  live  for  six  months 
without  working,  which  was  the  whole 
purpose.  .  .  . 

"Once  this  purpose  was  accomplished, 
and  the  money  in  the  bank,  I  went  to 
live  at  the  Rehearsal  Club  on  Fifty-third 
Street — a  non-profit  organization  where 
you  can  live  (I  did)  for  thirteen  dollars  a 
week  for  room  and  two  meals. 

"So  that's  when  I  started  the  radio 
rounds,  applying  for  auditions.  I  must 
have  taken  about  sixty  auditions,  over  a 
period  of  three  or  four  months,  before  I 
got  my  first  job,  which  was  a  part  in 
a  dramatic  educational  program  called 
School  of  the  Air.  Dick  Sandville  was  the 
director  and  out  of  that  first  job— and 
thanks  to  Dick — came  my  first  running 
part  in  the  serial,  Wilderness  Road.  I 
played  the  daughter,  who  was  one  of  the 
leads.  I  was  in  that  for  a  year — which 
was  really  terrific! 

"But  I  must  tell  you  a  funny  story," 
Susan  laughed,  "about  the  first  job.  When 
Mr.  Sandville  interviewed  me  for  the  part 
in  School    of   the   Air,    he   asked   the   key 
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question:  'What  experience  have  you  had?' 
I'd  answered  that  one  many  times  before 
with  the  honest,  one-syllable  word,  'None.' 
And  'Nothing  right  now,  I'm  sorry,'  was 
the  answer  I  got  in  return.  So,  this  time, 
what  with  the  passing  months  eating  away 
at  my  savings,  I  told  a  real  whopper: 
'Well,  I  worked  for  two  years  in  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,'  I  said.  (Why  Scranton,  I 
will  never  know — I  had  never,  so  help  me, 
heard  anything  about  the  place!) 

"But  Mr.  Sandville  appeared  to  accept 
the  story  and  I  got  the  job. 

"The  first  day  in  the  studio,  he  told  me 
during  a  scene,  'Now  you  fade.'  I  hadn't 
an  idea  what  he  meant.  'Fade.'  What  was 
that?  In  another  scene,  a  short  while  later. 
'This  time,'  said  Mr.  Sandville,  'you  cross- 
fade.'  I  didn't  know  what  that  meant, 
either. 

"When  the  rehearsal  was  over,  Mr. 
Sandville  said,  looking  me  straight  in  the 
eye:  'Even  in  Scranton,  they  know  what 
a  fade  and  a  cross-fade  is.'  And  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Sandville  knew  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  inside  of  a  radio  studio,  either  in 
Scranton  or  any  other  place! 

"But  from  then  on,  I  worked  pretty 
steadily  .  .  a  new  thing,  a  new  job,  al- 
ways seemed  to  come  out  of  the  job  before. 
Out  of  the  three  or  four  shows  I  did  for 
Theatre  Guild  on  the  Air  came  my  first 
Broadway  play,  'Prologue  to  Glory,'  in 
which  I  played  Ann  Rutledge.  And  out 
of  'Prologue  to  Glory'  came  an  offer  from 
the  Theatre  Guild  to  play  the  part  of  Con- 
suelo,  the  girl  lead,  in  'He  Who  Gets 
Slapped.'  I  then  did  a  couple  more  plays 
and  a  couple  of  movies  in  Hollywood, 
'The  Private  Affairs  of  Bel  Ami,'  'Lost 
Boundaries.'  And  then  I  did  a  movie  in 
Canada  called  'Forbidden  Journey.' "  As 
she  spoke  of  the  movie  in  Canada  called 
"Forbidden  Journey,"  the  color  of  Susan's 
eyes  changed,  deepened,  for  it  was  dur- 
ing the  making  of  "Forbidden  Journey" 
Susan  met  her  love. 

"We  were  doing  the  picture  in  Mont- 
real," Susan  said,  "and  were  looking  for 
someone  to  play  the  part  of  a  Czech  stow- 
away. Jan,  whose  full  name  is  Jan  Rubes 
(pronounced  Rubesh) ,  had  just  got  over 
from  Czechoslovakia — he  left  soon  after 
the  Communists  came  in.  And  someone 
who  knew  about  the  film,  and  had  met 
Jan,  suggested  to  him  that  he  try  for  the 
part.  He  did.  He  was  given  a  test  and  he 
got  the  part.  So  there  we  were,  playing 
the  leads,  and  Jan — a  Czech,  who  spoke 
almost  no  English — practically  playing 
himself! 

"The  first  scene  we  played  together, 
having  barely  and  briefly  been  introduced, 
was — the  love  scene!  With  which  we  had 
so  much  difficulty  that  we  had  to  do  it 
thirty-eight  times!  It  was  a  jinx — sort  of 
a  lovely  jinx,"  Susan  smiled  and  sighed, 
"for,  halfway  through  each  take,  some- 
thing happened,  either  to  the  camera,  or 
the  birds  made  too  much  noise,  or  a  plane 
zoomed  overhead,  or  we  forgot  our  lines, 
for  which  the  'penalty'  was — Jan  and  I  go- 
ing into  the  clinch  time  after  time  after 
time  up  to  the  count  of,  as  I've  said. 
thirty-eight! 

"Yes,  it  was  'at  first  sight'  with  both  of 
us,  I  guess.  But  speaking  for  myself,  no 
guesswork  about  it — and  why  not?  He's 
six-foot-one,"  Susan  said,  eyes  blue  now, 
and  shining,  "he  weighs  195  pounds.  He 
has  light  brown  hair  and  gray-green  eyes 
and,  as  a  singer,  he's  a  basso  profundo, 
the  rich  volume  of  which  shatters  your 
heart — and  mine! 

"Originally,  Jan  wanted  to  be  a  doctor 
— as  I,  originally,  wanted  and  hoped  to  be 
a  ballet  dancer — but  when  the  Germans 
came  to   Prague   they   closed   the  Univer- 


sity,  so  he  couldn't  continue  with  his 
studies.  Music  was  his  next  love,  so  he 
went  to  audition  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  in  Prague  and  won  the  scholarship 
over  280  applicants.  After  he  finished  at 
the  Conservatory,  he  was  engaged  as  bass 
baritone  at  the  Prague  Opera  House.  He 
was  the  youngest  bass  baritone  at  the 
Opera  House,  the  youngest  that  had  been 
there  for  twenty  years. 

"The  only  thing  Jan  likes  better  than 
singing  is  his  sports.  He  is  a  big  sports- 
man. In  Czechoslovakia,  he  was  cross- 
country ski  champion  and  on  the  Junior 
National  tennis  team.  We  ski  together 
now,  every  winter,  Jan  and  I.  The  only 
dance  we  like  to  dance  is  the  waltz — to  the 
strains  of  'Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods' 
— and  the  polka,  to  a  Czech  polka  we  both 
remember  from  back  home.  .  .  .  We  can't 
play  tennis  together — it  would  be  too  ri- 
diculous of  me — but  now  we've  started  a 
new  hobby,  playing  golf,  which  we  can 
do  together. 

"All  this,  and  more,  I  learned  about  him, 
as  he  learned  my  life  from  me,  between 
takes  on  the  picture  and  at  dinner  in  our 
hotel  after  work  at  night.  It  was  one 
morning,  toward  the  end  of  the  picture, 
while  we  were  waiting  for  the  down  ele- 
vator, that  he  proposed  to  me.  In  English, 
as  a  matter  of  fact!   I  said  'Yes'  right  away. 

"After  the  picture  was  finished,  we  saw 
each  other  every  weekend  in  Montreal — 
for  I  flew  up  there  to  see  him  until  such 
time  as  he  could  be  admitted  to  the 
States.  Practically  a  year  from  the  day 
we  met,  we  married. 

"The  Czech  custom  is,  when  you  get 
married,  you  break  a  plate  and  keep  the 
pieces,  which  are  lucky  pieces.  For  my 
marriage  present,  Jan  gave  me  a  bracelet 
of  gold  and  pearls.  And,  after  the  mar- 
riage, he  had  a  bit  of  the  broken  plate  put 
in  a  gold  link  as  a  charm  for  the  bracelet. 
For  my  first  wedding  anniversary  gift,  he 
gave  me  the  Roman  numeral  I,  made  out 
of  pearls  and  gold.  For  my  second,  which 
came  up  last  September  twenty-second, 
he  gave  me  the  Roman  numeral  II,  also 
made  of  gold  and  pearls — which  are  my 
favorites  of  all  jewels.  I  am  not  crazy 
about  jewelry,"  Susan  said,  "except  for 
the  gold  and  the  pearls — and  Jan's  imag- 
ination which  has  gone  into  them." 

Thanks  to  CBS  Radio  and  TV's  Guiding 
Light,  and  Susan's  lead  role  thereon,  no 
honeymoon  was  possible  for  Susan  and 
Jan,  at  the  proper  time  for  a  honeymoon. 
But  last  year  they  flew  to  Havana,  which 
was  a  honeymoon  (even  though  a  be- 
lated honeymoon)   heaven. 

"My  husband  went  there,"  Susan  said, 
"to  sing  'II  Trovatore'  and  'The  Marriage 
of  Figaro.'  As,  at  another  time,  he  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  sing  'Faust'  and 
to  New  Orleans  for  'Don  Giovanni.'  In 
addition  to  opera,  Jan  does  concert  and 
has  made  some  TV  appearances.  He  is 
now  on  a  cross-country  concert  tour  all 
through  Canada.  I  flew  to  Canada — on  a 
four-day  leave  of  absence  from  Guiding 
Light — to  be  with  him  at  the  start.  But 
back  to  Havana,  beautiful  Havana  ...  in 
Havana,  apart  from  the  work  Jan  did,  we 
danced  in  the  moonlight,  swam  in  the 
moonlight,  did  everything  romantic  honey- 
mooners  are  supposed  to  do." 

Now  in  New  York,  these  two — who  met, 
as  if  by  inscrutable  design,  half  a  world 
away  from  their  native  home — make  their 
home.  In  an  apartment  which  Susan  de- 
scribes as  "very  small  and  not  too  inter- 
esting .  .  .  except  for  the  furniture,  most 
of  which  Jan  built." 

As  a  housewife,  Susan  doesn't,  she  said 
modestly,  think  too  much  of  herself. 

"I'm  not  neat  around  the  house,"  she 
sighed,  "only  in  the  kitchen.  You  could 
eat  off  the  floor  in  my  kitchen.  And  I 
can't  stand  an  unmade  bed  or  unwashed 


dishes.  Always  have  to  have  the  bed 
made  five  minutes  after  I  step  out  of  it, 
and  always  have  to  do  the  dishes  right 
quick!  But  otherwise  ...  I  don't  care 
about  possessions  or  taking  care  of  them 
too  much.  .  .  . 

"I  do  enjoy  cooking,  love  to  cook,  love 
to  experiment  with  things.  One  of  my 
favorite  recipes  is  a  graham-cracker-crust 
pie  filled  with  a  layer  of  lemon  chiffon, 
then  sliced  bananas,  then  a  layer  of  straw- 
berry chiffon,  another  layer  of  sliced  ba- 
nanas, the  whole  topped  with  whipped 
cream  and  sliced  strawberries." 

When  young  Susan  and  Jan  are  not 
cooking,  painting,  performing  in  radio,  on 
TV,  on  the  concert  stage,  in  movies  or  in 
opera,  they  have  any  number  of  hobbies 
to  keep  them  happy.  They  take  a  lot  of 
eight-millimeter  pictures  of  each  other 
and  the  places  they  go,  Susan  says,  then 
cut  their  own  film,  edit  it  and  caption  it. 

They  play  games.  Charades,  for  in- 
stance. "And  a  wonderful  new  word 
game,"  Susan  said,  a  glint  in  her  eye, 
"called  Scrabble.  And  we  love  cards — 
bridge,  poker,  canasta  and  gin.  Jan  loves 
to  play  chess,  but  I  haven't  the  patience. 

I  can't  sew,  but  I  used  to  love  to  sculpt. 
And  I  fool  around  some,  even  now,  with 
pottery. 

"We  hate  parties,  big  parties.  If  we 
have  more  than  eight  people  for  dinner 
at  one  time,  my  husband  doesn't  have  a 
good  time.  We  go  to  the  theatre  a  lot,  and 
to  the  ballet,  and  we  go  dancing,  as  I've 
said,  usually  to  the  St.  Regis  Roof. 

"I'm  not  much  of  a  one  for  clothes.  I 
can't,  just  can't  stand  shopping.  I  just 
loathe  it.  When  girl  friends  call  up  and 
say,  provocatively,  'Let's  have  lunch  and 
go  shopping,'  nothing  could  excite  me  less 
or  bore  me  more.  I  never  go.  About  once 
a  year,  propelled  by  necessity,  I  hurl  my- 
self into  a  shop,  say  'I'll  take  this,  and 
this,  and  that — goodbye/' 

"Except  for  evening  clothes,"  Susan  said. 
(With  Susan,  who  is  as  feminine  as  fili- 
gree, there  is  usually  an  "except.")  "I  love 
evening  clothes  because  of  the  big,  vo- 
luminous skirts — it's  the  romantic  in  me, 
I  guess — and  also  because,  with  evening 
clothes,  I  can  wear  platform  shoes! 

"But  if  I  had  my  way — my  ideal  way  of 
life — I'd  live  in  the  country  in  sweaters, 
slacks  and  skirts. 

"The  minute  we  have  enough  money, 
I'd  like  to  have  a  farm  in  the  country — 
especially  because  I'm  mad  for  fireplaces 
.  .  .  we  listen  to  music  so  much,  to  sit  by 
a  fireplace  and  listen  would  be  lovely  .  .  . 
and  mad  for  dogs.  And  horses.  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, we  had  a  town  house  in  Prague 
and  a  farm  outside  of  Prague  where  my 
dad  used  to  breed  horses.  I  rode  side- 
saddle. 

"At  home,  we  had  dogs,  too,  lots  of  them. 
We  had  five  police  dogs,  one  Irish  setter 
and  one  cocker  spaniel.  When  I  have  a 
dog  again,  I'd  like  to  have  a  collie,  or  a 
police  dog,  or  a  St.  Bernard — only  they 
eat  so  much.  .  .  . 

"Our  immediate  plan  is  to  stay  in  New 
York  and  work  for  another  five  years, 
during  which  time  we  hope  to  have  two 
children,  one  right  after  another,  as  fast 
as  we  can.  Then  to  the  country,  where — 
instead  of  working  every  day — we'll  do  a 
TV  show  once  a  week,  a  movie,  a  play,  a 
concert  once  or  twice  a  year. 

"How  we  make  out  financially  will  de- 
termine, of  course,  whether  this  dream 
comes  true,  or  not.  ...  If  it  doesn't,"  Su- 
san shrugged,  "life  with  Jan  and  with  the 
two  one-right-after-another  children  we 
hope  to  have  will  still  be,  for  me — in  town 
or  in  country,  with  or  without  a  fireplace 
and   a  dog — the  ideal  way  of  life." 

The  years  have  been  good  to  Susan,  for 
indeed  she  has  found  love's  guiding  light. 
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CLBARASIL— NEW  SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCE 

At  last!  A  new  medication  called  clearasil 
is  so  effective  it  brings  entirely  new  hope 
to  pimple  sufferers.  In  skin  specialists' 
tests  on  202  patients,  9  out  of  every  10 
were   cleared   up   or   definitely  improved. 
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THOUSANDS  HAIL  CLEARASIL.  So  many 
boys,  girls,  adults  found  that  clearasil 
works,  it's  become  the  largest-selling  spe- 
cific medication  for  pimples  in  America.** 

Readers  Digest  reported  on  clinical 
tests  using  clearasil  type  medication, 
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Twenty  Years  of  Deeds  Well  Done 


(Continued  from  page  21) 
career,  brilliantly  begun  when,  upon  grad- 
uation from  Marquette  University,  he  be- 
came both  radio  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  an  early  favorite  at  its  sta- 
tion WTMJ,  had  recently  run  completely 
out  of  steam. 

His  original  WTMJ  popularity  brought 
him  an  offer  from  Louisville,  and  from 
there  he  went  to  the  Coast.  They  loved 
him  in  San  Francisco  and,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  he  married  his  home-town  sweetheart, 
the  beautiful  Katherine  Bennett.  Just 
about  that  time,  however,  the  nation's  big 
depression  tailspin  started  and  the  young 
couple  tried  their  luck  in  New  York. 

Luck  was  non-existent,  so  the  two 
stitched  up  their  pride  and  returned  to 
Milwaukee.  WTMJ  took  him  back,  but  the 
manager,  after  watching  a  Saturday-night 
show  where  Don  teamed  with  his  bride, 
fired  McNeill  with  the  statement  that  he 
felt  Kay  had  a  future  in  entertainment 
business — but  Don,  to  radio,  was  a  total 
loss. 

The  young  McNeills  elected  to  play  it 
the  other  way.  While  Kay  starred  in  the 
kitchen,  Don  besieged  Chicago  stations 
with  a  do-or-die  determination. 

The  long-houred  schedule  which  NBC 
imposed  upon  him  turned  into  a  fortunate 
break.  With  no  time  for  either  writing  or 
research,  he  soon  found  himself  talking 
about  things  closest  to  him — Kay,  their 
home,  and,  after  a  time,  their  sons. 

The  audience  loved  it,  for  here  was  an 
intimacy  seldom  found  during  those  early 
days  of  radio.  It  was  forecast  in  one  of 
his  earliest  published  statements.  Writing 
in  a  Wisconsin  trade  publication  in  1929,  he 
described  radio  as:  "In  1927,  a  luxury; 
1928,  a  necessity;  in  1929,  a  companion." 

He  was  later  to  amplify  this  person-to- 
person  concept  by  describing  what  he  feels 
is  happening  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
while  he's  addressing  the  Breakfast  Club 
microphone. 

"I  see  a  guy,"  he  says,  "who  has  waked 
up  not  feeling  too  good.  Maybe  one  of  his 
kids  is  sick.  Maybe  the  mortgage  payment 
is  due.  Maybe  it's  the  day  he  must  tell 
the  boss  he  needs  a  raise.  If  we  can  make 
him  smile  just  once  before  he  gets  out  of 
the  house,  we've  done  a  good  show." 

With  that  first  smile  as  his  objective, 
the  other  segments  of  the  well-known 
Breakfast  Club  program  began  fitting  in  and, 
by  the  time  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  split  NBC's  Red  Network  from 
its  Blue  and  ABC  was  born,  the  show  had 
virtually  reached  its  present  plan  of  oper- 


ation and  several  members  of  the  present 
cast  had  also  made  their  appearance.  In 
Sam  Cowling,  Don  found  a  comedian  to 
whom  he  himself  could  play  the  always 
trusting  straight  man;  in  Fran  Allison,  a 
quick-witted  actress  who  could  use  her 
Aunt  Fanny  stories  as  a  commentary  on 
current  affairs.  In  Eddie  Ballantine,  who 
had  been  with  him  since  Pepper  Pot  days, 
he  found  an  orchestra  conductor  who  could 
match  his  own  mood  in  music. 

In  addition,  there  was  his  always-present 
but  seldom-heard  family  cast.  Son  Tommy, 
now  a  freshman  at  Notre  Dame,  first  gur- 
gled into  the  microphone  when  he  was 
fourteen  months  old.  And,  by  the  time 
Donny  and  Bobby  arrived,  the  audience 
was  following  McNeill  family  happenings 
with  the  feeling  they  were  neighbors. 

They  shared  both  his  chuckle  and  his 
chagrin  when,  after  a  birthday  party,  he 
reported  he  had  checked  up  and  discovered 
his  son  had  gotten  three  books,  four  guns — 
and  the  measles. 

As  his  personal  fortunes  flourished,  Mc- 
Neill was  adding  to  his  concept  of  radio  as 
a  companion  the  belief  that  a  star,  as  well 
as  a  station,  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill 
the  requirement  the  FCC  makes  in  grant- 
ing a  license  and  should  use  the  public's 
air  to  serve  the  public's  "interest,  conven- 
ience and  necessity." 

It  began  on  an  individual  basis  when  the 
increasing  number  of  letters  from  his  au- 
dience gave  testimony  that  he  was  meeting 
personal  needs.  One  of  the  most  devoted 
of  these  distant  friends  has  been  Canadian 
Jimmie  Darou,  a  former  jockey  who  had 
been  thrown  from  a  horse  and  developed 
tuberculosis  of  the  bone. 

His  first  letter  to  McNeill,  written  in 
1934,  stated,  "The  Breakfast  Club,  you  Don, 
and  Memory  Time,  have  become  a  religion 
to  me  ...  I'd  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  get  along  without  you.  Don  McNeill 
comes  on  smiling  and  the  gags  are  terrific. 
Some  day  I'll  surprise  you  and  be  back  on 
my  feet." 

Jimmie  Darou  has  never  achieved  that 
particular  ambition,  but  through  the  years 
Don  has  reported  his  other  achievements. 
With  the  aid  of  McNeill  and  a  Montreal 
newspaper,  he  went  into  business  operating 
a  gasoline  station.  Then,  in  1946,  his  best 
dream  came  true.  He  married  his  nurse; 
McNeill  brought  the  couple  to  Chicago  on 
their  honeymoon  and  Breakfast  Clubbers 
heard  him  announce,  "This  is  the  biggest 
moment  of  my  life."  Recently,  Don  has 
been  able  to  report  another  happy  develop- 
ment.   The  Darous  are  adopting  a  baby. 
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Be  sure  to  read  "THE  BAT  MAN"— the  latest  facts  on  the  exploits  and 
capture  of  that  eerie  figure  who  stalked  women  and  murdered  his  last  vic- 
tim in  July  1952.  In  January  TRUE  DETECTIVE  magazine  now  on  sale. 


Thus  the  Breakfast  Club  audience  grew 
and,  as  listeners  responded  to  his  confi- 
dences with  letters  telling  of  their  own 
lives,  a  time  came  when  there  was  sense 
as  well  as  sentiment  behind  Don's  frequent 
references  to  "the  Breakfast  Club  fam- 
ily." 

Although  he  made  no  profound  public 
announcements  about  it,  there  is  evidence, 
too,  that  he  was  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  his  personal  responsibilities  as 
head  of  that  family. 

War  showed  him  what  the  family  would 
do  when  he  asked  its  cooperation.  The 
Breakfast  Club  cast,  on  a  series  of  bond 
tours,  raised  fabulous  funds.  A  Chicago 
rally  brought  purchases  amounting  to 
twenty-five  million  dollars;  in  the  small 
city  of  Sheboygan,  Don's  childhood  home, . 
the  contribution  was  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  record  was 
matched  or  bettered  every  place  Break- 
fast Club  appeared. 

At  war's  end,  McNeill's  desire  to  make  at 
least  a  gesture  in  appreciation  of  the  men 
who  had  defended  their  country  was 
couched  in  typical  Breakfast  Club  terms. 
Christmas,  he  concluded,  was  a  state  of 
mind  and  not  necessarily  tied  to  a  date  on 
the  calendar.  Consequently,  for  a  large 
group  of  veterans  reunited  with  their  fam- 
ilies in  midsummer,  he  staged  a  Christ- 
mas in  July,  complete  with  tree,  tinsel  and 
all  the  trimmings. 

The  interest  which  listeners  took  in  the 
event  gave  Don,  the  next  year,  his  answer 
to  the  huge  giveaway  shows  which  were 
then  establishing  a  new  pattern  of  audience 
participation.  When  a  fan  wrote  chiding 
him  for  not  joining  the  trend,  he  saw  in  it 
an  opportunity  for  a  little  public  service. 
He  challenged  his  friends  to  reverse  the 
process  and  send  loot  to  him  instead.  The 
resulting  collection,  which  included  wash- 
ing machines,  refrigerators,  a  year's  supply 
of  coal  and  enough  food  to  stock  a  gro- 
cery, brought  cheer  to  a  large  number  of 
needy  families. 

Having  found  a  way  to  combine  gags  and 
gifts,  McNeill  dated  his  next  drive  for  the 
show's  sixteenth  anniversary  on  June  23, 
1949.  It  was  also,  he  stated,  his  half-year 
birthday  and  a  much  more  satisfactory 
one  to  celebrate  than  his  own  natal  day. 
A  bit  wistfully  he  remarked  that  he  and 
Kay,  both  born  in  late  December,  had  all 
their  lives  experienced  the  frustration  of 
having  relatives  and  friends  acknowledge 
both  birthday  and  Christmas  with  a  single 
gift.  He  was  therefore  taking  steps  and 
organizing  The  Society  to  Prevent  One 
from  Forgetting  to  Give  Birthday  Presents 
to  Christmas  Week  Babies. 

His  invitation  to  listeners  to  correct  the 
oversight  brought  in  another  load  of  loot 
for  the  needy.  Don  and  Kay,  making  a 
personal  contribution  to  the  drive,  fur- 
nished a  room  at  a  Salvation  Army  hos- 
pital. 

The  lighthearted  stunt  with  a  benevolent 
objective  was  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  McNeill.  Listeners  glimpsed  indi- 
cation of  his  personal  concern  with  social 
problems  when,  during  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  hearings,  he  chal- 
lenged his  audience  to  grill  themselves  Ke- 
fauver-style,  then  set  an  example  by  airing 
his  own  "Q-and-A."  A  transcript  of  that 
broadcast  reads: 

Q.  "McNeill,  are  you  doing  everything 
you  can  for  the  good  of  your  community?" 

A.     "I  try  as  much  as  the  next  fellow." 

Q.  "Suppose  the  next  fellow  isn't  doing 
much?" 

A.  "Well,  I  always  donate  to  worthy 
causes." 

Q.  "McNeill,  if  you  know  there  are  un- 
healthy conditions  existing  in  your  com- 
munity, do  you  demand  that  something  be 


done  about  it?" 

A.  "I'm  always  glad  to  go  along  with 
whatever  is  suggested." 

Q.  "But  you  wait  for  someone  else  to 
start  the  ball  rolling.  That's  all.  Next  wit- 
ness." 

Shortly  thereafter,  Don  McNeill  found 
his  personal  answer  to  what  he  himself 
wanted  to  do  about  the  aforementioned 
unhealthy  conditions  and,  when  he  did,  he 
didn't  wait  for  anyone  else  to  roll  the 
ball. 

Fred  Montiegel,  the  public  relations  man 
who  has  also  been  the  closest  of  personal 
friends  to  Don,  ever  since  the  two  were 
students  at  Marquette  University,  was  first 
to  hear  the  idea.  Montiegel  reports  that 
already  it  bore  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
family  discussion  and  planning  which  Don 
and  Kay  have  always  done. 

They'd  been  talking  it  over,  Don  con- 
fided, and  he  and  Kay  agreed  that,  with 
work  taking  so  much  of  Don's  time,  it 
would  be  nice  if  they  could  find  a  summer 
place  close  to  Chicago  where  Don  could 
be  outdoors  hunting  and  fishing  with  his 
sons  every  weekend  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  all-too-short  summer  trips. 

Montiegel  well  knew  what  was  back  of 
the  idea.  Being  close  to  nature  not  only 
was  a  passion  with  Don,  it  had  once  lit- 
erally been  a  lifesaver.  When,  as  a  youth 
who  grew  too  fast,  he  developed  rickets 
and  was  able  to  do  little  more  than  lie  in 
the  sun,  his  father  and  grandfather — no- 
table sportsmen  both — had  taken  him  out  to 
the  Wisconsin  woods  and  taught  him  to 
hunt  and  fish.  Gradually  he  regained  his 
health. 

How  to  find  such  wholesome  outdoor  ac- 
tivity, fulfilling  a  demanding  schedule,  had 
been  a  problem  Don  had  long  tried  to  solve. 
But  now  at  last,  he  told  his  friend,  he  be- 
lieved he  had  the  exact  right  place.  There 
was  a  little  six-and-a-half-acre  private 
lake  for  sale  just  forty  miles  outside  the 


city.  Trees  and  hills  surround  it.  There 
he  could  build  the  kind  of  house  and  live 
the  kind  of  life  he  had  always  wanted. 

Then  his  eyes  lighted  up  and  his  voice 
took  on  an  edge  of  excitement.  "And,  Fred, 
you  know  it  wouldn't  take  much  more  to 
put  up  a  bunkhouse  of  some  sort  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  Maybe  we  could 
use  it  for  some  of  these  city  kids  who  never 
have  had  a  chance  to  find  out  what  it's 
like  to  catch  a  fish." 

This  year,  McNeill's  dream  became  a 
reality.  Throughout  the  summer  season, 
members  of  Boys  Clubs  who  were  far  more 
familiar  with  the  neon-studded  corners 
near  their  crowded  homes  than  they  were 
with  the  sight  of  a  full  moon  shimmering 
over  quiet  water  got  their  first  taste  of 
the  kind  of  camping  which  develops  self- 
reliance  and  a  healthy  perspective. 

Each  group  of  ten  came  out  and  spent 
a  week  with  McNeill  footing  the  bill  for 
transportation  and  all  other  expenses. 
Some  who  arrived  asking  such  questions  as 
"Do  the  leaves  come  with  the  trees?"  re- 
turned, like  the  proud  young  man  with  the 
very  dead  fish,  boasting  their  prowess  as 
outdoor  experts. 

For  in  such  lore  they  had  eager  instruc- 
tors. Both  Don  and  Sam  Cowling  spent 
every  available  moment  with  the  kids. 
There  were  times  when  Joe  Love,  official 
manager  for  the  project,  insisted,  after 
listening  to  their  conversation,  that  Sam 
and  Don  baited  their  hooks  with  corn  and 
talked  the  fish  out  of  the  water,  but  both 
kids  and  adults  loved  every  moment  of  it. 

Don  McNeill,  one  of  the  earliest  stars 
to  see  radio  as  intimate,  individual  com- 
munication, has  with  his  camp  for  boys 
put  public  service  and  citizenship,  too,  on 
a  person-to-person  basis.  To  Don  and 
Kay — and  to  thousands  of  devoted  Break- 
fast Club  listeners  through  the  years — 
their  private  world  has  become  an  ever- 
expanding  family  of  families. 


Stepping  Along  in  Your  Hit  Parade 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
How  lovely  that  voice  was  they  didn't 
even  guess  then.  Her  father — himself  a 
singer,  although  not  a  professional — had 
given  up  trying  to  get  her  to  sing  for  com- 
pany, because  it  made  her  too  self-con- 
scious to  have  all  eyes  upon  her.  On  that 
holiday  morning,  no  one  dreamed  that  be- 
fore the  day  had  ended  something  new  and 
wonderful  would  be  happening  to  June,  as 
a  result  of  one  song.  No  one  dreamed  it 
would  make  her  a  star  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision, and  an  RCA -Victor  recording  artist 
with  many  platters  already  to  her  credit — 
"Always,  Always,"  "The  Three  Bells," 
"Cry,"  "It's  Raining,"  "Strange  Sensation" 
(her  first  big  record  success) ,  "Mighty 
Lonesome  Feeling,"  and  "Tabu." 

One  song,  with  June  a  reluctant  per- 
former combined  with  the  party  at  a 
friend's  wedding,  started  the  whole  thing. 
This  performance  was  to  set  up  a  combina- 
tion of  events  which  were  to  bring  June 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  a  bookkeeping  job, 
remold  her  whole  personality  to  make  her 
into  one  of  the  really  successful  performers 
on  television  today.  Someone  had  said  dur- 
ing the  party,  "Let's  have  a  song."  Some- 
one else  had  nudged  June,  knowing  she 
had  a  sweet  voice,  knowing  also  that  she 
was  shy  and  wanting  her  to  join  more  in 
the  fun.  "Just  sing  a  little  chorus,"  she  was 
urged. 

"I  thought  they  would  think  me  a  poor 
sport  if  I  refused,"  June  explains  now.  "I 
was  scared,  thinking  about  how  I  would 
look  up  there  in  front  of  all  those  people, 
afraid  I  would  flat  or  forget  the  words.  But 
I   made   myself  do   it.   I   went   through   a 


whole  number,  not  just  a  chorus,  choosing 
'Stormy  Weather'  because  it  was  the  only 
song  I  knew  from  beginning  to  end.  Every- 
body seemed  to  like  it.  Saul  Gilbert,  who  is 
Abe  Burrows'  uncle,  was  there  and  he  told 
me  I  would  be  'terrific'  in  show  business. 
I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  that.  I  come 
from  a  plain  background,  from  people  who 
didn't  know  anything  at  all  about  the  the- 
atrical world — and  I  didn't,  either." 

Mr.  Gilbert,  who  does  know  about  show 
business,  got  June  an  audition  for  the 
Arthur  Godfrey  Talent  Scouts  show.  The 
judges  were  equally  impressed  by  the  pro- 
fessional quality  of  her  voice — a  voice  she 
had  been  training  by  singing  with  fine 
artists  and  studying  their  records — but 
they  hesitated  to  take  a  chance  on  her  un- 
professional nervousness  as  a  performer. 
"Do  you  really  think  you  could  go  through 
with  it  if  we  put  you  on  the  Monday  night 
Talent  Scouts  program?"  they  asked.  June 
nodded,  and  managed  to  gulp  yes,  she 
could.  There  was  no  doubt  she  was  ready 
for  it  in  every  other  way. 

Luckily  enough,  only  two  weeks  later  a 
female  singer  was  needed  to  round  out  the 
show,  and  there  didn't  happen  to  be  any 
other  girl  waiting  a  turn — a  most  unusual 
occurrence.  So  on  January  15,  1951,  three 
weeks  after  her  singing  debut  at  a  wed- 
ding, June  made  her  professional  debut. 
Audience  applause  awarded  her  first  prize 
for  the  evening.  The  fact  that  she  sang 
with  her  eyes  half-closed  was  considered 
an  appropriate  gesture  for  the  type  of  song 
she  was  delivering  ("Stormy  Weather," 
again,  one  of  her  favorites  then  and  now). 
No  one  guessed  she  was  too  frightened  to 
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keep  her  eyes  open  and  look  out  at  the 
audience  and  the  television  cameras! 

Here  it  was  that  fate  stepped  in  once 
more.  Musical  director  Harry  Salter  had 
tuned  in  his  TV  set  to  the  last  few  bars  of 
her  winning  number.  He  invited  her  to  au- 
dition as  a  replacement  for  Kay  Armen, 
who  was  vacationing  from  Stop  the  Music 
for  two  weeks.  She  still  knew  only  a  few  of 
the  currently  popular  songs  well  enough 
to  take  the  audition.  She  was  still  bewil- 
dered by  the  way  things  were  happening 
to  her  so  fast.  (Her  company  was  planning 
to  raise  her  salary  five  dollars  a  week,  and 
her  mother  was  wondering  why  she  would 
even  consider  the  insecurities  of  show 
business  in  the  face  of  this  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  her  good  work  as  a  bookkeeper! ) 
She  still  weighed  that  extra  thirty -eight 
pounds,  which  looked  even  more  on  a 
television  screen,  although  she  had  a  good 
figure  for  a  stout  girl.  June's  weight  made 
her  feel  terribly  self-conscious.  Fearfully 
she  forced  each  new  opportunity,  to  over- 
come her  feeling  of  inadequacy. 

Groomed  musically  by  Mr.  Salter,  as  he 
began  his  successful  guidance  of  June's 
work  and  her  career,  she  made  an  instant 
hit  on  her  first  appearance.  Within  the  next 
few  months,  engagement  after  engagement 
came  her  way — a  famous  night  club  in 
which  she  appeared  on  the  same  bill  with 
Celeste  Holm,  feature  billing  as  vocalist  on 
the  Broadway  to  Hollywood  TV  show, 
guest  appearances  on  radio  and  television 
broadcasts.  When  her  name  first  went  up  in 
lights  on  the  theatre  marquee  from  which 
Your  Hit  Parade  originates,  her  mother  and 
father  came  down  from  their  home  in  the 
Bronx  to  stare  at  it. 

Meanwhile,  while  others  were  helping 
her  take  firm  but  hesitant  steps  along  the 
road  to  success,  June,  in  one  agonizing 
moment  of  revelation,  realized  that  if  she 
were  to  continue  on  this  road  there  were 
things  she  had  to  accomplish  herself.  It 
wasn't  enough  to  be  coached,  it  wasn't 
enough  to  have  opportunity,  if  these  were 
to  be  fleeting  moments,  ending  inevitably 
back  at  the  bookkeeping  desk.  With  a  sud- 
denness that  was  cruel  to  her  sensitive 
nature,  she  realized  from  a  chance  remark 
that  her  appearance,  her  personality,  had 
to  undergo  a  change  if  she  was  to  maintain 
a  place  in  the  star  firmament. 

During  those  early  months  of  her  career, 
before  her  Hit  Parade  success,  June 
chanced  to  hear  a  conversation  in  which 
her  name  was  mentioned  for  a  role.  To 
this  day  she  doesn't  know  what  the  role 
was,  but  she  does  know  why  she  lost  it. 
"She's  fine,"  she  heard  a  man  say,  "but 
she's  much  too  heavy  for  the  part." 

"I  wouldn't  have  felt  so  bad  about  it  if 
he  had  said  I  didn't  have  enough  voice — 


but  to  lose  out  because  of  something  I 
could  control  seemed  just  terrible.  Harry 
Salter  was  doing  everything  to  help  me — 
coaching  me  musically,  teaching  me  phras- 
ing and  style  and  showmanship.  Mrs.  Salter 
was  a  wonderful  friend  to  me,  helping  me 
in  every  way  she  could. 

"Now  I  knew  there  was  something  I 
had  to  do.  Something  no  one  else  could  do 
for  me,  and  in  which  they  could  give  me 
very  little  help.  I  had  to  develop  my  own 
will  power.  I  resolved  that  never  again 
would  anyone  say  I  was  too  heavy  for  a 
part.  I  didn't  want  to  be  heavy,  anyhow, 
and  I  had  never  wanted  to  be.  I  had  just 
let  it  happen,  and  I  wonder  now  why  I 
didn't  do  something  about  it  long  before." 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  June  that  every 
girl  has  some  incentive  for  wanting  to  look 
her  best — her  parents'  approval,  a  boy 
friend  she  wants  to  look  her  prettiest  for, 
a  teacher  who  is  interested  in  helping  her, 
a  job  or  career  she  is  planning.  Using  this 
incentive  wisely  a  person  sets  herself  a 
definite  goal. 

"I  began  to  analyze  the  things  over- 
weight was  doing  to  me,"  June  said.  "Most 
of  these  things  apply  to  all  girls,  whether 
they  are  in  school,  in  offices  or  factories 
or  shops,  or  starting  their  own  homes  as 
wives  and  mothers. 

"Overweight  was  making  me  so  self- 
conscious  that  I  couldn't  accept  even  the 
most  sincere  compliment  gracefully,  be- 
cause I  thought  I  couldn't  possibly  deserve 
it.  It  was  making  me  feel  uncomfortable 
whenever  I  was  out  among  people.  I  always 
felt  like  apologizing  for  my  looks.  It  was 
a  vicious  circle  because  I  began  to  think, 
'Oh,  what's  the  use  anyhow,  I'm  already  so 
fat!' 

"When  I  tried  to  make  myself  look  nicer, 
I  found  it  hard  to  get  clothes  that  would 
help,  especially  on  a  small  salary.  I  couldn't 
wear  the  cute  clothes  other  girls  wore,  be- 
cause they  were  out  of  my  size  range.  Now 
I  can  wear  an  inexpensive  dress  and  have 
it  look  as  though  it  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

"I  loved  light  colors  but  had  to  stick  to 
dark  ones.  In  show  business  you  have  to 
wear  light  colors,  so  this  became  a  big 
problem  for  me.  I  could  never  wear  any- 
thing figured,  either. 

"I  had  to  be  careful  of  the  way  I  wore 
my  hair.  I  couldn't  change  it  around  the 
way  my  slim  friends  did.  I  was  always  try- 
ing to  make  my  face  and  neck  seem 
slimmer.  Now  I  can  wear  a  short  curled 
cut,  or  can  let  it  grow  long,  and  either  way 
will  be  all  right. 

"Worst  of  all,  I  felt  unpopular,  and  I 
blamed  my  overweight  for  it  because  I 
knew  it  held  me  back  from  participating 
in  many  things  the  kids  I  knew  liked  to  do. 
In  school  I  had  sometimes  held  back  from 
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sports,    which    I    loved,    because    I    felt    I 
looked  so  awkward  in  shorts. 

"Now  that  success  was  within  my  grasp, 
my  weight  was  getting  in  the  way  of  my 
becoming  a  top-rated  performer.  That 
chance  remark  made  me  realize  I  was 
creating  more  difficulty  for  the  good  people 
who  were  trying  to  help  me  make  some- 
thing of  myself. 

"The  first  few  weeks  of  dieting  were  just 
terrible,"  June  says  of  them.  "The  first 
few  pounds  off,  after  about  ten  days,  gave 
me  the  courage  to  go  on.  But,  when  my 
neck  and  hip  bones  began  to  show  (as  they 
should  a  little),  I  almost  got  scared.  I  had 
never  seen  them  before  and  I  wasn't  sure 
they  shouldn't  stay  covered  with  fat!  I  don't 
want  to  prescribe  a  diet  for  other  girls, 
because  their  doctors  should  do  that,  but  I 
can  tell  you  a  little  about  mine — although 
you  have  to  remember  that  I  lost  more 
quickly  than  I  should  have,  because  I  was 
so  eager  to  make  myself  ready  for  any  new 
opportunities.  It  had  hurt  deeply  to  lose  out 
on  a  role,  an  opportunity,  and  I  felt  it  must 
not  happen  again." 

Here  is  June's  diet  breakfast:  Coffee, 
black  and  without  sugar;  large  glass  of 
grapefruit  juice;  scrambled  eggs  with 
bacon;  one  hard-boiled  egg.  (She  used 
to  have  orange  juice,  scrambled  eggs 
with  bacon,  qr  an  omelet,  two  or  three 
slices  of  buttered  toast — sometimes  with 
marmalade — sugar  and  cream  in  her  coffee. 
Sometimes  she  had  coffee  cake  instead  of 
toast.  "I  got  so  accustomed  to  overeating 
that  I  didn't  feel  comfortable  unless  I  did," 
she  says,  which  is  a  thing  that  happens  to 
•  most  people  who  gain  weight.) 

Lunch:  Usually  a  fresh  fruit  salad  with 
cottage  cheese.  No  dressing.  Buttermilk  in 
mid-afternoon  if  she  wanted  it.  (She  used 
to  eat  sandwiches  for  lunch,  well-buttered, 
well-filled,  sometimes  with  mayonnaise 
dressing;  often  with  a  malted  milk  and 
dessert,  with  some  candy  for  an  afternoon 
snack.) 

Dinner:  Mostly  steak,  plain  sliced  toma- 
toes and  lettuce.  "I  could  have  had  cottage 
cheese  again  with  the  salad,  but  I  got  so 
tired  of  eating  it  that  once  a  day  was 
enough.  Most  of  my  salary  went  for  lean 
meat  in  the  beginning,  and  that  was  hard, 
but  I  needed  it  for  strength  and  nourish- 
ment and  low-calorie  intake,  and  I  had  to 
eat  most  of  my  dinners  out,  unlike  girls 
who  are  not  doing  my  kind  of  work.  (June 
used  to  eat  plenty  of  Italian  antipasto, 
spaghetti  and  macaroni.) 

"Now  I  break  away  from  my  diet  and  eat 
some  of  everything,  but  the  minute  I  find 
myself  gaining  a  couple  of  pounds  I  go 
right  back  to  it.  I  am  very  careful  about 
sugar  and  all  sweets  and  I  don't  even  want 
to  overeat  any  more.  I  guess  I  shrank  my 
stomach  to  normal  size.  I  think,  too,  that 
you  don't  ever  put  weight  on  as  fast,  once 
it's  off.  I  went  down  to  100  pounds,  a 
forty -pound  loss,  then  gained  two  pounds 
and  have  decided  that  102  is  about  right 
for  me." 

Now,  June  has  had  just  about  every- 
thing lucky  career-wise  happen  to  her,  in- 
cluding a  Your  Hit  Parade  contract.  She 
has  at  last  fulfilled  her  dream  of  buying  a 
mink  stole  (from  her  earnings  on  Your  Hit 
Parade),  and  of  doing  nice  things  for  her 
parents.  June  has  become  a  fine  record- 
ing artist,  and  now  has  faith  in  her  ability 
to  measure  up  to  all  her  fine  opportunities. 
June  has  proven  she  can  build  will  power 
and  discipline  into  her  life,  as  shown  by 
the  way  she  stuck  to  her  determination  to 
lose  weight.  "If  it  all  were  to  end  tomor- 
row— all  this  good  that  has  come  to  me — I 
can  truly  say  that  I  have  had  some  won- 
derful experiences  in  living,"  she  sums  up. 

At  twenty-two,  June  has  proven  to  her- 
self that  a  girl  can  be  anything  she  wants 
to  be — as  long  as  she's  willing  to  work  for 
her  own  miracle.  Truly,  June  is  stepping 
along  in  her  own  Hit  Parade. 


Smilin'  Jack  Smith 


(Continued  from  page  44) 

Vickii's  the  kind  of  wife  who  takes  an 
interest  without  interfering.  She's  my 
severest  critic — and  my  most  avid  fan! 
After  eight  years  with  the  Jack  Smith- 
Dinah  Shore  Show,  Vickii's  still  as  inter- 
ested in  my  last  show  as  she  was  my  first. 
And,  after  eight  years  with  five  shows  a 
week,  that's  a  lot  of  shows!  But  Vickii  has 
never  missed  one. 

I'll  come  home  after  a  program  and  say, 
"Well,  honey,  everybody  thought  it  was 
fine.  Did   you?" 

I  get  three  kinds  of  answers  to  this 
question. 

The  first  kind  is  dead  silence.  My  face 
falls  like  an  elevator,  for  I  know  the  show 
was  terrible.  My  first  thought  is  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  suffered  through 
it.  (Thank  you  all!)  My  second  thought  is 
about  the  well-intentioned  people  at  work 
who  told  me  the  show  was  great.  Well, 
I  can't  blame  them  for  being  nice.  And, 
besides,  maybe  they  thought  it  was  good. 
Anyhow,  Vickii  only  gives  the  "dead 
silence"  kind  of  answer  once  a  year. 

The  second  kind  of  answer  is  "Okay" 
.  .  .  and  she  keeps  right  on  knitting.  Well, 
my  eyebrows  go  up  and  I  get  kind  of  a 
cold  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
Either  I  sang  flat,  or  the  engineer  didn't 
send  us  out  on  the  air,  or  maybe  last 
night  I  forgot  to  put  out  the  dog.  Some 
small  thing  was  wrong  and,  since  I'm  a 
naturally  curious  guy,  I  wonder  what  it 
was.  So  I  stand  there  and  scuff  the  rug 
with  my  foot,  and  wring  my  hat  in  hands 
waiting  for  the  decision.  Finally,  Vickii 
says,  "You  were  too  eager  on  one  of  the 
songs,  and  I  think  you  were  too  far  off- 
mike  on  another."  She  smiles  and  I  know 
she   still    loves   me. 

The  third  kind  of  answer  is  "Swell, 
honey!"  and  a  big  kiss.  Now,  that's  what 
I  call  honesty,  and  it's  the  kind  I  like. 

I've  often  heard  (I  wouldn't  know, 
since  I'm  no  astrologer)  that  couples  born 
under  the  same  sign  aren't  suited  for  each 
other.  Opposites  attract,  they  say.  But  I 
don't  believe  it.  Not  only  were  Vickii  and 
I  born  on  the  same  day  and  year,  but  al- 
most at  the  same  hour.  And  we  were 
married  on  our  combined  birthdays.  "So 
you  won't  forget  our  wedding  anniver- 
sary," Vickii  teased. 

I've  never  needed  any  prompting,  for 
I've  never  forgotten  either  occasion,  birth- 
day or  wedding  anniversary.  And  I'm  more 
convinced,  as  the  years  roll  by,  that  our 
being  born  under  the  same  sign  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  sharing  the  same 
interests.  We  like  the  same  things  (one 
another).  And,  most  important,  we  under- 
stand each  other's  moods.  It's  a  wonderful 
kind  of  companionship. 

And  Vickii  brought  someone  into  my 
life  to  whom  I'll  never  cease  to  be  grate- 
ful— my  mother-in-law. 

Whenever  I  hear  mother-in-law  jokes, 
I  only  wish  the  comedian  could  know 
mine.  My  mother-in-law  shares  our  home 
and  at  our  request,  too.  At  the  time  I 
met  Vickii,  she  was  going  with  a  laundry 
man  (although  he  owned  the  laundry  I 
still  refer  to  him  as  the  laundry  man)  and 
I  was  trying  to  get  her  to  go  with  me.  I'm 
sure  it  was  Vickii's  mother  who  succeeded 
in  talking  her  into  trying  it.  (Reason 
enough  to  be  eternally  grateful.)  But 
more  than  that,  sharing  Vickii's  mother's 
humor  and  wisdom  has  enriched  us  both. 

Vickii — she's  grateful,  too.  Up  until  this 
year,  she  says,  she  has  been  thought  of  as 
the  wife  of  a  short,  fat  old  man.  Vickii's 
mad  for  the  man  who  invented  tape 
recordings.  He  has  changed  all  this.  Now 
that  I  tape  my  show  ahead,  I  have  time 
to  get  out  and  make  personal  appearances. 


Of  course,  we  see  thousands  of  people 
we've  never  laid  eyes  on  before.  When 
we  meet  a  person  for  the  first  time  and 
our  hands  go  out  in  greeting,  his  jaw  drops. 
He  says,  "Why,  I  thought  you  were  short, 
fat,  and  fifty-five!  I'm  so  glad  you're  not!" 

So  am  I.  So's  Vickii. 

Not  long  ago,  Vickii  visited  a  depart- 
ment store.  When  she  gave  her  name  to 
the  clerk  for  the  charge  account,  the  girl 
asked,  "Are  you  Mrs.  Smilin'  Jack  Smith?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Vickii.  She  knew  what 
was   coming. 

"Oh,"  blurted  the  clerk,  "I  thought  he'd 
be  married  to  a  much  older  woman." 

When  Vickii  first  learned  of  our  plans 
to  tape  ahead,  she  just  looked  at  me  in 
bewilderment.  "What  will  you  do  with 
your  spare  time?"  I  knew  what  she 
meant.  I  have  to  be  busy.  And  I  have  been. 

I've  learned  to  play  golf.  My  father  and 
brothers  are  golfers,  but  I  always  said  it 
was  an  "old  man's  game."  Now  I  wonder 
if  I  started  too  late.  Maybe  I'll  never  catch 
up  with  the  old  men — or  with  young 
women. 

Not  long  ago,  Frank  De  Vol,  Dinah  Shore 
and  I  played  golf  together  on  a  course  in 
the  Valley  near  Dinah's  home.  It  was 
what  I  call  a  goat  golf  course — up  and 
down  hills.  After  nine  holes,  Frank  and 
I  could  hardly  walk.  Dinah?  She  was 
singing  like  a  lark.  And  the  game  ended 
with  her  tripping  off  to  fix  luncheon  for 
us  all.  Who  says  women  are  the  weaker 
sex? 

My  association  with  Dinah,  Frank  De 
Vol,  producer  Bill  Brennan,  and  the  whole 
gang  on  our  show  is  something  for  which 
I'm  ever  grateful,  too.  Not  just  once  a 
year,  but  every  day.  You  couldn't  ask  for 
a  more  wonderful  bunch.  I'm  sure  we  are 
very  exceptional  people.  We're  just  like 
a  family.  We  even  depend  on  one  another. 

Recently,  we  taped  the  show  ahead  for 
a  two -week  stretch.  I  was  playing  a 
night-club  date  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang  were  busy  with  chores 
of  their  own.  For  the  whole  two  weeks, 
our  sound  man,  Harry  Esmond,  wandered 
around  the  halls  of  CBS  with  a  lost  look 
on  his  face.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
works  on  five  or  six  other  shows,  Harry 
told  everyone  sadly,  "My  show  is  gone.  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself."  But 
Harry  wasn't  alone.  We  have  all  felt  the 
same  way. 

Even  the  boys  in  the  band  feel  the 
attachment.  Some  musicians  are  like  roll- 
ing stones,  never  staying  too  long  with 
one  outfit.  There  used  to  be  a  time  when 
I  sang  a  Scotch  ballad  and  some  of  the 
boys  (who  had  just  joined  us  from  a 
"hot"  band)  would  shudder  to  themselves 
and  murmur,  "Oh,  no."  Now  they  tell 
everybody,  "Why,  I'm  with  the  Smith- 
Shore  show   .   .   .  and   I  love  it!" 

Just  the  other  day,  I  walked  into  a 
music  store  to  buy  some  sheet  music  and, 
while  I  was  there  at  the  Counter,  in  came 
our  drummer.  He's  really  a  great  drum- 
mer and  a  "hep"  musician.  Well,  the  drum 
salesman  greeted  him  like  a  long-lost 
brother.  "Where  ya  been,  haven't  seen 
ya  in  -weeks?" 

"Man,"  said  the  drummer,  "I  joined  the 
Smith-Shore  show.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
man,    they're    terrif!" 

That  convinced  me.  Bar  none,  we're  one 
big  happy  family! 

As  I've  said,  some  folks  think  it's  corny 
to  be  grateful  oi"  to  show  sentiment.  I'm 
just  not  one  of  vhose.  I'm  grateful  to  all 
of  the  show's  listeners  who  are  my  friends. 
I'm  grateful  to  all  the  gang  who  make  the 
show  a  hit.  And  most  of  all  I'm  grateful 
to  my  wife,  Vickii,  who  keeps  my  smile 
coming  from  the  heart. 
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WO  FEAR  OF 
ACID  INDIGESTION, 
HEARTBURN,  NOW! 

Eat  without  fear  of  acid 
indigestion.  Just  take  one 
or  two  Tunis.  Gas,  heart- 
burn, full  feeling  go  fast. 
Turns  neutralize  excess 
acid,  soothe  and  settle  up- 
set stomach.  Turns  do  not 
over-alkalize  or  cause  acid 
rebound.  Cannot  irritate 
delicate  stomach  or  intes- 


tinal lining. 


TUMS 


GUARANTEED 
TO  CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


TOR  THE  TUMMY 


TRY  ONE  OR  TWO  TUMS  AFTER  BREAKFAST 
SEE  IF  YOU  DON'T  FEEL  BETTER 


LEARN   AT   HOME 

TO     BE    A     PRACTICAL     NURSE 

You  can  learn  practical  nursing  at  home 
in  spare  time.  Course  endorsed  by  phy- 
sicians.   Thousands   of  graduates. 

HIGH    SCHOOL    NOT    REQUIRED 
54th  year.   One  graduate  has  charge  of 
10-bed    hospital.     Another    saved    $400 
_    while    learning.      Equipment    included. 
Men    women?  18  to  60.  Easy  tuition  payments.  Trial  plan. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 
Dept.   21,  41    East  Pearson  Street,  Chicago   II,    Ml. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  Inches 

on  DOUBLE-WEIGHT  Paper 

Same  price  for  full  length  or  bast 
form,  groups,  landscapes,  pet  ani- 
mals, etc.,  or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  a  group  picture.  Original  is 
returned  with  your  enlargement. 

S  end  No  Money  3  for  $1 

Just  mail  photo,  negative  or  snap- 
shot {any  size)  and  receive  your  enlargement, 
guaranteed  fadeless, on  beautiful  double-weight 
portrait  quality  paper.  Pay  postman  67c  plus 
postage— or  send  69c  with  order  and  we  pay  post- 
age. Take  advantage  of  this  amazing  offer.  Send  your  photos  today. 

Professional  Art  Studios.  534  S.  Main.  Dept  33 -A.  Princeton,  Illinois 
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Check  number,  size  and  color  of  frames 
[2    1-5x7  rj   2—5x7 

□    Ivory    and    Gold 
Q    1—8x10  Q    2—8x10 

3  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and 
clothing  for  having  your  enlargements 
beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  pay  post- 
man for  each  enlargement  and  each 
frame  plus  cost  of  mailing.  Additional 
$1.29  for  hand  coloring  5x7  size  or 
$1.69  for  8x10  size.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Limit  2 
to  a  customer.  Originals  returned  with  ep"» 
Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only.  Prompt  service. 

Color    of    Hair Eyes Clothing.. 

Color    of    Hair Eyes Clothing.. 
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HOLLYWOOD   FILM  STUDIOS.  Depf.  NF-28 
7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 
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f  How  to  Moke  Money  with 
I  ^  ^<  Simple  Cartoons'' 


book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
'should  have.  It  is  free;  no 
obligation.  Simply  address 
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JARTOONISTS'   EXCHANGE 
Dept.  591 ,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


ANALYZE  HANDWRITING 


MORE  INCOME . . .  MORE  PRESTIGE/^/V 
AND  MORE  SUCCESS!  /*«=*■ 

Fascinating,  uncrowded  profession  -busi- 
ness, full  or  spare  time.  Free  illustrated 
lesson  and  year-book  shows  how  men  and 
women  in  home  and  business  find  oppor- 
tunity in  analyzing  handwriting.   Under- 
stand People — Make  Money.  Free  lesson  and 
formation  about  amazing  opportunity  if  over  21.  Write  today. 
I.G.  A.S.,  lnc.,B26  Wilhoit  Building,  Springfield.  Missouri 


NYLON  STOCKINGS 

FREE  to  YOU 

with  Money-Making  Demonstration  Kit 

Easy  to  make  money  in  spare  time,  intro- 
ducing new,  proportioned  Nylon  Hosi- 
ery which  fits  like made-to-order.  3  pairs 
guaranteed  3  months  or  new  nylons  FREE. 
Rush  your  name  and  address,  and  hose  size  to- 
day for  2  FREE  stockings  and  Demonstration  Kit. 

AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Dept.P-22,    Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 


BUNIONS 

Enlarged  or  Tender  Joints 
Quickly  Relieved ! 

Dr.  Scholl'a  Zino-pads 
quickly  relieve  painful 
pressure  on  the  sensitive 
spot  .  .  .  soothe,  cushion, 

Erotect  it.  Enjoy  real  re- 
ef as  millions  do  with 
Dr.  Scholl's — world's 
largest  selling  foot  aids. 


D-Scholls  lino  pads 
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II  you  need  cash  FOR  ANT  PURPOSE  .  . 
may    BORROW   $50  to   $500,   rejrardless  of, 
where  you  live  .  .  .  entirely  by  mail  .  .  .  FAST, 
CONFIDENTIAL  service.  NO  CO-SIGNERS!  NO 
INQUIRIES    made   of   employers,    friends,    or 
tradespeople!    SOLVE  YOUR   MONEY   PROB- 
LEMS, NOW!  Consolidate  old  bills.  Buy  what  ;$ 
you  need  and  repay  in  convenient  monthly 
payments  to  fit  your  income.    ACT  NOW! 
Mail  coupon  for  a  money-request  applicati 
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(Continued  jrom  page  26) 
were  mine — whether,  for  instance,  it  was 
Peggy  who  had  the  crush  on  the  older 
man,  and  I  on  the  handsome  young  archi- 
tect, or  the  other  way  around.  It  was, 
come  to  think  of  it,"  Betty  laughed  again, 
"the   other   way   around! 

"Grownups  now,  the  pair  of  us.  Peggy 
is  Mrs.  Carter  Trent  and  I  am  Mrs.  Walter 
Brooke.  Peggy  still  lives  in  her  home  town, 
Elmwood,  and  I  still  live  in  my  home  town, 
New  York  City.  Peggy's  husband  is  a 
big  business  man  from  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago, who  lives  in  Elmwood  because  he, 
like  Peggy,  prefers  the  simple,  small-town 
life.  My  husband  is  an  actor  from  New 
York  (and  Hollywood)  who  would  also 
like  to  live  in  the  country  if  our  schedules 
would  permit  because  he — and  I,  too — like 
country  life.  Although  Walter  and  I  will 
have  our  country  home,  when  we  have  it, 
not  in  a  small  town  but  in  the  real  country 
and  on  a  lake  or  near  the  ocean. 

"Peggy  lives,  as  her  next-door  and  her 
network  neighbors  know  so  well,  in  a  dar- 
ling little  house  in  Elmwood  and  does  her 
own  work.  I  live  in  a  sort  of  country- 
house,  old-world  apartment  (large  rooms, 
very  high  ceilings,  parquet  floors,  fire- 
places, old-fashioned  shuttered  windows) 
in  New  York  and  do  my  own  work.  Well, 
my  own  cooking,  anyway,"  Betty  added 
with  painstaking  honesty.  "I  love  to  cook. 
Walter  loves  my   cooking. 

"Peggy  and  Carter  have  two  children, 
a  boy  and  a  girl.  Walter  and  I  have  none 
(as  yet)  but  we  hope,  like  the  Trents, 
to  have  at  least  two.  .  .  . 

"Peggy  and  I  are  alikes,  I  think,  in 
many  of  the  small,  and  perhaps  coinci- 
dental ways,  such  as  each  of  us  having 
one  brother.  There  is,  however,  no  simi- 
larity between  Peggy's  brother,  Pepper,  and 
my  brother,  Eddie,  except  they're  both 
real  good  guys. 

"Peggy  is  not  in  the  least  clothes-con- 
scious, or  even  chic.  I  think  she's  a  very 
simple  dresser,  with  her  mind  on  more 
important  matters  than  her  back  and 
what  she  puts  on  it.  I,  of  course,  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  clothes  for  my  work,  which 
makes  me  more  clothes-conscious  than  I 
would  otherwise  be.  I'm  very  fond  of 
separates  (Betty  was  wearing,  this  late 
winter  morning,  a  full  quilted  skirt  pat- 
terned in  black  and  white,  a  black  chiffon 
blouse)  and  of  suits.  And  of  sports  coats. 
I  also  like  antique  earrings  and  because 
my  ears  are  pierced  I'm  always  on  the 
lookout  for  unusual  but  lovely  old  designs. 
I'm  as  fond  as  Peggy  of  surprises,  and  for- 
tunately my  husband  shares  my  enthus- 
iasm— for  my  last  birthday  he  gave  me  a 
most  beautiful  full-length  suede  coat,  pale 
rust  in  color,  which  he  picked  out  all  by 
himself.  I  hope,  for  Peggy's  sake,  Carter 
has  the  good  taste  to  follow  Walter's  ex- 
ample   on    her   next   birthday! 

"Peggy  has  done  no  traveling  at  all — 
hasn't  gone  anywhere  except  to  their  little 
cabin  up  in  Lake  Beauregard.  I'm  not  ex- 
actly a  globetrotter,  either.  I've  been 
abroad  only  once  and  that  was  when,  as  a 
child,  I  visited  my  grandparents  in  Holland, 
where  my  parents  were  born.  I've  been  to 
Canada  on  vacations,  skiing,  and  once,  too, 
I  went  to  California  as  a  delegate  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists. 

"Peggy  has  been  frightened  and  un- 
happy and  emotionally  upset  but  never, 
until  the  kidnapping,  in  any  bodily  danger 
or  trouble.  Nor  have  I.  And  only  emotion- 
ally upset  in  the  sense  that  most  actresses 
are  emotional.   .  .  . 

"We're  alikes,  too,  Peggy  and  I,  in  some 
of  the  more  basic  ways,  such  as  love  of 
our  husbands  and  our  homes  and  not 
caring    too    much    about    the    things    that 


money  can  buy.  But  we  are  unalike  in  one 
very  important  respect:  Peggy  is  strictly 
a  homebody,  a  housewife,  and  I  am  a 
career   girl. 

"This  difference  (it's  a  big  one)  made  a 
difference  in  our  school-girl  problems  and 
teen-age  romances  and  what  we  did  about 
them. 

"Peggy's  problem  in  high  school  was 
mostly  a  financial  problem.  She  comes 
from  a  family  which  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  and  one  of  the  downs  occurred 
while  Peggy  was  in  high  school  so  that 
she  was  obliged  to  make  do  with  very 
little  in  the  way  of  pretty  clothes,  parties 
and  spending  money.  She  also  faced  the 
problem  so  many  girls  must  face  of 
whether  she  should  finish  her  education 
or  take  a  job  to  help  tide  things  over  at 
home.  Before  this  problem  reached  a  crisis 
the  Youngs  hit  an  up  again — and  Peggy 
graduated! 

"My  problem,  at  the  same  age,  was 
different.  After  I  graduated  from  the  Pro- 
fessional Children's  School  in  New  York 
my  parents  wanted  me  to  go  to  Dean 
Academy,  a  girls'  finishing  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts. But  I'd  been  on  radio  ever  since 
I  was  ten  years  old  and  it  was  during 
high -school  days  that  I  got  real  busy  on 
radio  so  I  wanted  to  study  at  the  David 
Mannes  School  of  Music  in  New  York;  in 
short,  stay  in  New  York  and  on  radio. 
Which   is  what   I  did. 

"There  is  no  similarity  at  all,  really, 
between  Peggy's  background  and  mine. 
She  has  a  good  background,  a  good  edu- 
cation, but  nothing  that  would  fit  her  for 
a  professional  life,  or  even  make  her 
think  career-wise,  in  either  one  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  mother  had  been 
an  opera  singer  in  her  native  Holland  and 
it  was  she  who  taught  me,  beginning  when 
I  began  to  toddle,  the  rudiments  of 
drama,  singing  and  stage  presence.  Why, 
I  even  made  my  debut  in  show  business 
— by  appearing  in  a  movie — at  the  age  of 
three! 

"Both  Peggy  and  I  ran  around  with  a 
lot  of  kids  in  high  school  and  had  our 
full  share  of  school-girl  crushes  and 
'serious'  romances.  Peggy  was  'in  love,'  I 
remember,  with  an  engineer,  a  newspaper 
reporter,  and  with  Frank,  the  handsome 
young  architect,  with  whom  she  eloped — 
a  mistake  from  which  she  was  saved  when 
they  got  caught  in  a  flood  and  were  forced 
to  turn  back.  After  this  Peggy  was  cured 
of  her  infatuation. 

"I,  at  the  same  time,  was  going  around 
with  a  lot  of  child  actors  I  met  on  radio, 
some  personality  boys  and,  later,  with  one 
'older'  man;  one  five  years  older  than  I. 
Unlike  Peggy,  the  idea  of  eloping  never, 
I  must  say,  entered  my  head  but  I  did 
have  a  big  crush  on  each  of  these  men. 
Thanks  to  my  career,  however,  and  my 
interest  in  it,  I  took  my  time  making  up 
my  mind  whom  I  was  going  to  marry 
and  so,  as  Peggy  was  'saved'  for  Carter, 
I,"  Betty  grinned,  "was  'saved'  for  Walter! 

"When  you  live  your  own  life  and,  al- 
most daily,  the  life  of  another  girl,  too, 
you    learn    some    good    lessons    in    living. 

"Peggy's  near-elopement  taught  me,  for 
instance,  the  value  of  thinking  twice  be- 
fore going  against  parental  advice,  as 
Peggy  started  to  do.  Certainly  anyone  who 
reaches  maturity  looks  back  on  the  con- 
fused and  sometimes  agonizing  moments 
of  decision  during  teen  years  and  is  grate- 
ful that  a  parent's  guiding  hand  stayed 
some    of    their    more    impulsive    actions. 

"When  Peggy  fell  in  love  with  Carter 
she  faced  a  problem  which  I,  thank  good- 
ness, did  not  have  to  face:  The  problem 
of    whether    she    should    or    should    not 


marry  Carter  before  he  went  overseas. 
She  didn't  marry  him.  Instead,  she  stayed 
at  home  and  waited  for  him.  And  while 
she  waited  she  used  the  little  house,  which 
he  had  deeded  to  her  before  he  sailed, 
as  a  recreation  center  for  service  men. 
This  took  up  her  time  and  helped  heal  the 
hurt,  and  allay  the  fear,  of  Carter's  ab- 
sence. 

"The  problem  of  whether  or  not  to 
marry  the  man  you  love  before  he  puts  on 
a  uniform  and  goes  into  combat  is  as 
applicable  today,  alas,  as  it  was  when 
Peggy  faced  it.  Unlike  Peggy,  however,  I 
believe  that  if  I  were  in  love  with  a  man 
in  the  service  I  would  marry  him  even  if 
it  meant  saying  goodbye  within  the  hour. 
I  may  be  wrong — I've  known  several  girls 
who  did  just  that,  with  unfortunate  con- 
sequences. 

"As  grownups  Peggy's  problems  and 
mine  differ,  happily  for  me,  quite  a  lot. 
Peggy's  problem  with  her  mother-in-law 
is  not,  not  by  any  means,  mine.  My  mother- 
in-law  and  I  get  along  just  fine.  She  lives 
in  a  wonderful  house  on  a  lake  in  South 
Salem,  New  York,  and  whenever  Walter 
and  I  can,  we  go  up  and  visit  her.  She 
likes  to  sew  and  embroider  and  garden 
and  cook — all  the  things  I  like  to  do.  We 
like  the  same  things,  my  mother-in-law 
and  I.  We  also  dearly  love  the  same  per- 
son— Walter. 

"My  mother-in-law  wouldn't  dream, 
even  in  a  nightmare,  of  trying  to  break 
up  Walter's  marriage  to  me  as  Ivy  Trent 
is  trying  to  break  up  her  son's  marriage  to 
Peggy,  which  is  giving  poor  Peg  a  rough 
time  of  it!  It  would  never  occur  to  her  to 
interfere  with  our  way  of  life  as  Ivy  Trent 
interferes  in  her  persistent  insistence  that 
Peggy  have  servants  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren instead  of  taking  care  of  them  her- 
self as  Peggy,  all  wife  and  all  mother, 
wants  to  do.  If  Ivy  Trent  were  my  mother- 
in-law,  however,  which  a  kind  heaven 
has  forebade,  I'm  positive  I  would  react 
exactly  as  Peggy  does  ...  as,  for  instance, 
when  Mrs.  Trent,  exasperated  by  Peggy's 
small -town  ways,  threatens  to  cut  her  off 
without  a  penny  I'm  sure  I  would  cry  out, 
as  Peggy  does,  'Oh,  please,  I  don't  want 
your  money — even  if  I  got  it,  I'd  give  it 
all  to  charity!' 

"Peggy's  interest  in  charity,  her  social 
consciousness,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  her 
traits.  As  you  know,  she  wanted  to  use 
her  inheritance  from  her  father-in-law  to 
rehabilitate,  to  have  some  sort  of  a  home 
for,  delinquent  teenagers. 

"Peggy's  interest  in  those  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  she  lives  is  one  we  have 
in  common,  too.  Manhattan  is  a  big  place 


and  my  work,  because  of  this,  is  with  a 
rather  large  agency,  called  the  Special 
Social  Services.  It  is  a  case-work  agency 
which  provides  scholarships,  free  summer 
camp  placements,  medical  and  psychia- 
tric services,  Christmas  baskets  and  ma- 
terial assistance  to  children  and  family 
members  of  men  and  women  in  prison  or 
on  probation  and  parole.  This  interest  in 
social  service,  this  caring  about  and  doing 
something  about  the  needy  and  the  un- 
fortunate, is  something  I  have  learned 
from   living  along  with  Peggy. 

"Most  of  Walter's  and  my  activities, 
however,  are  different  from  those  of  Peggy 
and  Carter.  This,  too,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  Peggy  and  Carter  live  a  small-town 
life,  a  private  life  whereas  Walter  and  I 
are  professionals.  Being  professionals  we 
have,  in  addition  to  our  'steady'  work  on 
radio  and  various  appearances  on  TV,  a 
number  of  other  activities.  I  work  at  my 
singing  (I've  done  some  singing  on  TV) 
but  even  if  I  didn't  do  it  professionally  I'd 
keep  on  working  at  it  because  singing,  I 
think,  helps  the  speaking  voice.  We  both 
study  dancing.  I'm  taking  modern  jazz. 
Walter  is  studying  the  primitive  dances — 
Afro-Cuban — with  Katherine  Dunham. 

"Socially  our  lives  are  very  different, 
too,  from  that  of  the  Trents.  We  go  to  the 
theatre  a  lot,  to  the  ballet,  entertain  at 
home  a  lot,  do  everything,  whereas  the 
only  time  Peggy  ever  does  anything  social- 
ly is  when  she  visits  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Young.  Or  her  brother,  Pepper  and 
his  wife,  Linda.  Or  when  she  and  Carter 
go  up  to  their  cabin  on  Lake  Beauregard 
where  recently  (and  also  tragically)  Peg- 
gy went  alone  to  try  to  work  out,  quietly, 
her  mother-in-law  problem  and  came 
sickeningly  close  to  meeting  her  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  escaped  mental  patient, 
Doug  Manson. 

"This,  too,  is  an  experience  I  shared 
with  Peggy  only,  I  am  happy  to  say,  on 
NBC  Radio!  But  if  ever  I  should  meet 
with  anything  like  it,  I  can  only  hope  that 
I'd  react  as  Peggy  reacted  —  gamely, 
courageously. 

"She's  quite  a  girl,  this  Peggy  Young 
Trent.  I  like  her.  I'm  proud  that  she's  my 
'other  self.'  For  Peggy  Young  Trent  has 
some  traits  that  are  like  those  anyone 
can  find  in  friends  of  whom  they  are  fond 
— kindness,  consideration,  and  an  ability 
to  meet  day  in,  day  out  problems  and  learn 
from  them.  Certainly,  an  actress  couldn't 
ask  for  more  from  her  alter  ego  than  she 
would  from  a  good  friend?  We  hope,  Peg- 
gy and  1,  that  we  grow  and  mature  to- 
gether." 
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"ESCAPE  WITH  ME" 

Exciting,  romantic  dramas,  based  on  a 
true  experience,  right  out  of  the  pages  of 

TRUE   EXPERIENCE   MAGAZINE 

Tune  in:  "Escape  With  Me"  with  Kathi 
Norris  Every  Thursday  night — on  175 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
Stations. 


Be  sure  to  read  "Child  of  Shame" — the  pitiful  story  of  a  girl  who  tried  to 
keep  the  tragic  secret  of  her  mother's  disgrace  from  her  husband — in  Janu- 
ary TRUE  EXPERIENCE,  on  sale  at  all  newsstands  now. 


SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

New  Dry  Way 
Takes  Only  10  Minutes! 

WAVE  STAYS  IN!  You'll  thrill  to  the  way 
Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  restores  beauti- 
ful sheen,  without  disturbing  your  wave. 
QUICK  AND  EASY!  No  water,  no  soap,  no 
drying.  With  its  simple  brush  applicator, 
fragrant  Minipoo  powder  removes  excess 
oil,  dirt  and  hair  odors  in  just  10  minutes. 
Leaves  your  hair  shining  clean  and  fresh ! 
IDEAL  DURING  COLDS  when  you  don't 
want  to  wet  your  hair.  Perfect  for  last- 
minute  dates.  Restores  limp,  stringy,  oily 
hair  to  shining  softness. 
Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo 
today !  30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush 
in  every  package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry 
Shampoo— at  all   toilet  goods  counters. 


NEW    TINYTONE    RADIO 

Really  works.  NEW  PRESET  CRYSTAL  elim- 
inates "TUBES.  BATTERIES  OR  ELEC- 
TRIC "PLUG-INS"  FOREVER!  Beautiful 
Red  plastic  case.  GUARANTEED  TO 
WORK  on  local  stations — use  most  any- 
where.SEN  UUN  I,  Y$  I  .i]C)(bill.ck..mo.)aild 
pay  postman  $3.99  COD  or  send  $4.99  for 
P.P.deliviry.CDMl'LETEWITHEXTRA 
LONG  DISTANCE  AERIAL  KIT  AND 
PHONE.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  ORDER 
NOW  Midway  Co..  Depl.BMW-1,  Kearney,  Heir. 


Learn  NURSING  at  home 


Earn  up  to  $75  a  week  as  a  Prac- 
tical Nurse.  Thousands  needed  for 
MD  offices,  hospitals,  private  duty.    Learn  at 
home.   Earn  while  training.  Course  written  by 
doctors,    tested   in   clinic.     Outfit   sent.    High 
school  not  needed.    Write  for  booklet. 
GLENWOOD  CAREER  SCHOOLS 
7050  Glenwood  Ave.,  Chicago  26    •     Dept.  Nl-l 


Pestroy/^T/^/Forever 


'  Only  by  KILLING  THE  HAIR  ROOT  can  you  be  s. 
'  UNWANTED  HAIR  is  GONE  FOREVER.  Brings  relief  J 
>ciol  happiness.  Do  not  use  our  method  until  J 
1  you  have  read  our  instruction  book  carefully  and  i 
f  learned  to  use  the  MAHLER  METHOD  sorely  and  j 
^efficiently.  Used  successfully  over  fifty  years. 


Send  5  TODAY  for  booklet  it 


MAHLER'S.  INC      Dept  58-A         PROVIDENCE  15.  R.  I. 

DON'T  LET  UGLY 

PIMPLES 

RUIN  YOUR  LOOKS 

Don't  neglect  an  externally  caused  pimply 
broken  out  skin  that  nobody  loves  to  touch! 
Apply  wonderfully  medicated  Poslam  Ointment 
tonight — check  results  next  morning  after  just 
one  application! 

Poslam  contains  all  9  ingredients  well  known 
to  skin  specialists — worksfaster.moreeffectively 
to  help  you  to  a  finer  complexion.  Apply  it  after 
washing  skin  with  non-alkali  Poslam  Soap.  At 
druggists  everywhere — costs  so  little. 


EVEREST  &  JENNINGS 


761  No.  Highland  Ave.,  Las  Angeles  38,  Cc 
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(Continued   from   page   39) 

"But  I  want  a  sister.  Can't  we  vote  on 
it?" 

Let  me  explain  here  that,  when  there  are 
decisions  to  be  made  which  affect  all  of 
us,  we  generally  take  a  vote  on  it.  One 
voice,  one  vote— a  simple  way  to  teach  the 
beginnings  of  democracy.  Since  a  new 
baby  will  certainly  have  an  effect  on  all 
of  us,  Paddy  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
should  come  to  a  vote  to  decide  whether 
the  new  one  would  be  "little  brother"  or 
"little  sister."  I've  tried  to  point  out  to 
Paddy  that  votes,  democracy,  and  babies 
don't  have  much  in  common.  But  so  far  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  the  concept  across. 

Now  that  the  boys  are  a  little  older, 
we've  tackled  the  problem  of  taking  the 
brood  with  us  to  church.  Naturally  they 
love  the  music,  but  sometimes  the  other 
parts  of  the  service  find  them  restless. 
Usually  big  Dennis  takes  charge  of  young 
Dennis  at  early  mass  and  I  look  after 
Paddy  at  a  later  mass.  Not  long  ago,  how- 
ever, we  included  Michael  and  took  the 
whole  family  to  the  same  mass.  Of  course, 
we  were  late  and  the  church  was  packed, 
so  we  had  to  find  seats  in  the  very  front, 
practically  under  the  priest's  nose.  The 
boys  were  in  fine  shape  that  day  and  I  had 
my  hands  full  trying  to  control  them.  They 
squirmed,  talked,  fought,  and  giggled.  Des- 
perately I  looked  for  Dennis  to  give  forth 
with  a  little  fatherly  discipline,  but  he  had 
moved  as  far  away  from  us  as  he  could. 
"I  don't  even  know  you,"  his  blank  face 
seemed  to  say — and  I  had  to  laugh  to  my- 
self. As  I  told  you,  Dennis  knows  how 
to  handle  anything. 

Sundays  have  become  an  important  day 
in  our  life  now  for  the  first  time  since  our 


He's  My  Good  Guy 

marriage.  Not  because  of  such  church  in- 
cidents— but  because  Dennis  up  to  now  has 
had  to  be  in  Hollywood  on  Sunday  for  the 
Jack  Benny  broadcast.  This  season  Jack 
intends  to  tape  his  programs  earlier  in  the 
week,  leaving  us  this  one  day  free.  This 
makes  Sunday  Dennis'  day  with  the  boys, 
and  it  usually  begins  at  a  very  early  hour. 
Early  hours  can  be  a  little  hard  on  parents 
if  they've  gone  to  bed  late  the  night  be- 
fore, as  we  all  do  sometimes.  By  seven 
a.m.,  the  older  boys  are  jumping  up  and 
down  on  our  bed  (Michael  is  too  small  to 
get  out  of  his  bed  yet)  and  demanding  to 
go  swimming.  Dutifully  Dennis  arises  and 
sleepwalks  toward  the  pool  with  the  gang. 
Paddy  is  the  first  one  in  because  he  can't 
stand  to  have  a  big  or  little  Dennis  do  any- 
thing he  hasn't  done  first.  All  the  boys 
swim  like  fish,  even  Michael,  so  we've 
never  had  any  worries  about  their  safety. 

As  for  Dennis,  he  says  you  haven't  lived 
until  you've  been  in  that  pool  at  seven 
a.m.  At  breakfast  he  puts  his  arm  around 
the  boys  and  looks  across  at  me,  "Only  we 
men  can  do  it  every  Sunday,"  he  says  ac- 
cusingly. 

At  the  end  of  a  rough,  tough  Sunday 
with  the  boys,  we  all  adjourn  (with  tongues 
out  expectantly)  to  the  built-in  barbecue 
in  the  den.  There  Chef  Dennis  prepares 
the  specialty  of  the  day — barbecued  steaks 
with  sauce,  a  la  Dennis. 

What  a  sauce!  The  measuring  cup  and 
the  measuring  spoons  make  sad  forgotten 
noises  as  Dennis  wades  into  the  spice  chest 
with  both  hands.  He  soon  sings  out,  "Red 
pepper — black  pepper — mustard — oreeano 
— and  oh,  sweet  basil — "  and  each  little 
spice  tin  flashes  bright  in  the  firelight, 
caught   up   in   the   spirit   of   the   occasion. 


I  think  the  den  is  Dennis'  favorite  room 
— he  spends  most  of  his  free  time  there 
(with  radio  and  TV  shows,  motion  pictures 
and  recording  dates,  there's  not  much  free 
time).  But  he  gets  to  other  parts  of  the 
house,  too.  In  fact,  he's  responsible  for  a 
lot  of  decorating  suggestions.  For  instance, 
I'd  been  looking  for  a  chandelier  for  weeks 
to  complete  the  motif  of  our  Early  Ameri- 
can den.  No  success.  I  told  Dennis  about 
my  unsuccessful  search,  but  I  thought  he 
had  promptly  forgotten  it.  Two  days  later, 
there  was  a  great  rapping  at  the  front  door. 
Two  moving  men  stood  there,  supporting 
a  giant  pink-and-white  chandelier  between 
them.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  The 
chandelier  was  perfect.  It  couldn't  have 
been  better  if  it  had  been  made  specially. 
Dennis  had  remembered  my  chance  re- 
mark and  had  found  the  chandelier,  and 
bought  it  immediately. 

So  you  see,  Dennis  has  all  sorts  of  hid- 
den talents  that  don't  come  to  light  on  his 
radio  show.  You  know  him  only  as  a 
helpless,  naive,  but  engaging  young  man. 
Don't  you  believe  it.  He's  an  all-around 
husband,  a  good  guy  to  his  small  children. 
He's  a  humorist  (especially  when  he  can 
play  jokes  on  me) ,  and  a  decorator  with 
a  memory  like  an  elephant.  He's  another 
Escoffier  when  it  comes  to  sauces  and  bar- 
becued meats.  There's  just  one  other  thing. 
I  believe  he's  harboring  a  secret  desire  to 
make  "nine"  an  even  number.  Well,  we'll 
see! 

(Editor's  Note:  After  Peggy  wrote  the 
foregoing  story,  the  Dennis  Days  were 
granted  their  wish — the  newest  arrival  is 
a  girl!  Name:  Margaret.  Weight:  Six 
pounds,   eleven   ounces.    Voice:   Soprano.) 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
Cal,  I'll  tell  you  truthfully — I've  never 
been  so  deeply,  wonderfully  in  love  in  my 
life.  You  see,  I  know  Bill — probably  the 
only  one  who  does,  because  there  isn't  an- 
other living  soul  in  this  town  who  will 
give  him  a  chance  to  be  anything  but 
bitter,  fighting  angry  most  of  the  time." 
I  went  away  with  my  own  emotions  torn. 
How  could  a  really  good  kid  like  Louise 
fall  in  love  with  a  louse?  Bill  would  make 
her  unhappy,  I  argued  to  myself.  I  should 
print  the  story  and  let  everyone  in  town 
warn  her,  let  the  studio  jump  on  her, 
control  her  if  she  didn't  have  sense  enough 
to  take  care  of  herself.  Somehow,  however, 
the  days  slipped  into  weeks.  I  ground  out 
my  column  without  mentioning  Louise. 

Then  the  inevitable  happened.  The  day 
the  picture  wound  up,  Louise  called  me, 
breathless,  as  excited  as  a  kid  at  her  first 
birthday  party.  She  was  eloping.  She  was 
marrying  Bill.  She  was  divinely  happy. 
No,  Bill  wasn't  under  contract  to  the  studio 
any  more.  They'd  fired  him.  But  I'd  see.  He 
was  a  great  actor  and  it  didn't  matter.  He'd 
get  a  job  when  the  picture  was  released 
and,  anyway,  they'd  have  her  salary  to 
live  on  if  no  one  wanted  him.  And  the 
"thank  you's"  poured  forth  because  I'd 
been  the  one  columnist  in  town  who  hadn't 
said  anything  bad  about  Bill. 

For  a  few  moments  after  I  hung  up  the 
phone,  the  world  seemed  to  stand  still.  I 
held  my  breath  at  the  thought  of  Louise's 
getting  involved  in  such  a  marriage.  Then 
I  let  it  out,  in  half  a  sigh  and  half  a  snort. 
I  hadn't  said  anything  bad  about  Bill  be- 

M  cause  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  Louise — I 
just  had  refrained  from  ever  mentioning 
his  name.  Wearily,  I  turned  to  the  type- 
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writer  and  wrote  down  the  story  of  Louise's 
romance,  Louise's  elopement,  complete 
with    quotes    of    her    glowing    happiness. 

I'm  still  not  the  most  cynical  man  in 
the  world,  but  I'm  also  (after  years  of 
having  Hollywood  as  my  beat)  not  the  most 
naive  man,  either.  However,  the  events  that 
followed  surprised  even  me.  Bill  and  Louise 
honeymooned  to  the  tune  of  some  mighty 
snide  comments  from  the  local  armchair 
predicters  of  the  well-known  "doom"  type. 
The  two  bought  a  home  up  in  the  Holly- 
wood hills  and,  the  first  day  in  the  new 
place,  Louise  telephoned  me.  Would  I  like 
to  have  dinner  with  them  the  following 
Friday  and  attend  the  opening  of  their 
picture?  No,  I  couldn't.  Then  could  I  come 
for  dinner  on  Saturday  evening,  or  better 
still  spend  Sunday  afternoon  with  them? 
Thinking  I  was  really  a  glutton  for  punish- 
ment, I  had  to  pick  Sunday  afternoon. 

When  I  reached  for  the  paper  on  Satur- 
day morning  and  read  of  the  gala  premiere, 
I  was  surprised — cracks  were  replaced  by 
praise  for  one  William  Franklin,  Jr.  Seems 
critics  had  discovered  he  was  an  actor — a 
superlative,    magnificent,    sensational    one. 

But  it  wasn't  until  Sunday  afternoon  that 
the  full  impact  of  what  had  happened 
struck  me.  Louise  was  on  the  phone  when 
I  arrived  but  Bill  extended  a  warm,  wel- 
coming hand  and  made  me  comfortable 
with  a  drink.  He  grinned  a  little  ruefully 
when  I  mentioned  that  I'd  read  the  fine 
praise  for  his  work  in  the  columns.  Then 
Louise  joined  us  with  a  radiance  that  took 
my  breath  away.  She  sat  on  the  arm  of 
Bill's  chair  and  every  time  he'd  look  up 
at  her  you  could  almost  see  happiness  light 
up  his  face. 

Finally,   Louise   interrupted  her   chatter 


and  said  seriously,  "Cal,  you'll  never  know 
what  your  friendship  for  us  has  meant." 
I  raised  my  eyebrows,  waiting.  "You  see, 
Bill  and  I  knew  this  whole  town  was 
against  him — he  tried  to  be  nice,  he  tried 
to  be  friendly,  but  the  reputation  which 
he'd  carelessly  built  before  then  just 
wouldn't  let  him  be  human,  wouldn't  let 
others  judge  him  for  himself."  I  saw  Bill's 
hand  press  into  her  arm,  tenderly,  under - 
standingly.  "We  knew  that,  once  the  film 
was  finished  and  people  had  a  chance  to 
judge  his  acting,  at  least  they'd  accept  that 
part  of  him.  Accept  it?  They've  tried  to 
gobble  him  up — three  major  studios  bid- 
ding for  his  services  at  once! 

"But,  'way  before  that,  your  story  about 
our  marriage — and  the  understanding  you 
put  into  it — gave  us  the  courage  to  stay." 

I  started  to  protest  and  then  I  looked  at 
Bill,  whose  face  was  solemn,  and  I  stopped. 
Slowly,  gently  taking  Louise's  hand  in  his, 
Bill  rose  to  his  feet.  "You  see,  Cal,  I  was 
a  spoiled  brat — I  deserved  everything  any- 
one cared  to  say  about  me.  But  there  is 
one  thing  Louise  taught  me:  If  you  act 
decently,  humanly,  toward  people,  they'll 
change  toward  you — just  as  you  are 
changing  toward  them.  When  you've  prov- 
en yourself,  they'll  give  you  a  break— 
and  that's  just  what  they've  done." 

Touched?  Sure,  my  heart  hasn't  hard- 
ened because  I  live  in  Hollywood.  As  I  left 
their  house  that  afternoon,  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  that  a  woman's  love  is  a  strange 
and  a  wonderful  thing.  Perhaps  Louise 
didn't  actually  change  Bill,  because  basic- 
ally he  was  a  good  guy  all  the  time — but 
love  did  work  a  miracle  in  giving  him  the 
courage  to  prove  his  goodness.  Yes,  even 
in  Hollywood  love  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
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RYTHING  IS 
GIVEN  TO  YOU 


Ladies  —  here's  the  best  news  you  ever 
heard!  Your  chance  to  get  a  whole  new  beauti- 
ful  wardrobe  of  your  own  ...  a  stunning 
collection  of  the  most  colorful  new  styles 
.  .  .  WITHOUT  PAYING  A  SINGLE 
PENNY!     And  -  unbelievable    though 
it  sounds— you  can  make  up  to  S100  in  a  month  just  by  wearing 
these  glorious  dresses— and  showing  them  to  your  friends! 

HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO! 

Just  wear  these  lovely  Fashion  Frocks  given  to  you  as  a  bonus. 
What  could  be  more  pleasant?  You  have  your  choice  of  over 
150  striking  new  styles— designed  by  one  of  America's  best 
known  dress  companies.  When  friends  ask  about  them, 
simply  explain  how  you  can  get  them  the  same  exquisite 
styles.  Your  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors  will  jump  at 
the  chance  to  get  these  dresses.  It's  our  way  of  advertis- 
ing the  unbeatable  values  offered  by  world-famous 
FASHION  FROCKS! 

NO  CANVASSING  ...  NO  EXPERIENCE! 

No  woman  can  resist  such  smart,  original  styles,  such 
magnificent  colors  and   fabrics.   And  there's  a  complete 
range  of  sizes  for  every  type  of  figure  . . .  Misses,  Half-Sizes, 
Juniors  and  Stouts.  Until  you  actually  see  the  breath-taking 
portfolio  of  new  Fashion  Frocks,  you  simply  can't  imagine 
the  amazing  variety  of  styles,  colors,  weaves  and  patterns.  So 
it's  no  wonder  you'll  be  making  BIG  MONEY  just  by  wear- 
ing and  showing  them  to  your  friends.  Best  of  all,  there's 
no  door-to-door  canvassing  and  you  need  no  experience. 

NO  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND! 

Everything  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  COST!  The 
coupon  brings  you  the  whole  wonderful  plan,  in- 
cluding  the   line-up  of  exclusive  new   styles. 
And  don't  forget!  Everything  you  get  is  absolutely 
without  obligation  of  any  kind! 

FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  L-l  053        Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


FREE! 


DON'T  WAIT! 
OPENINGS 
LIMITED!     " 

This  NEW  plan  is  SO  sensa- 
tional that  openings  are  lim-  J 
ited.  So  hurry!  Fill  out  the  | 
coupon  and  send  it  in  before  I 
the  quota  is  filled.  There  is  no" 
obligation,  not  a  penny  to 
pay!   Paste  coupon  on  a  post-a 

L. 


FASHION    FROCKS,    INC. 

Studio  L-1053,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES,  I'd  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to 
make  up  to  SI 00  in  a  month  for  wearing  and  showing  Fashion 
Frocks.  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  every- 
thing I  need  FREE! 


Name- 


Address^ 
City 


-Zone- 


Siaie- 


card— and  mail  it  today! 


Age- 


Dress  Size- 


i  auiiful    c/f  air 

RECK 

THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR   CONDITIONS 

Whenever  you  buy  a  shampoo,  keep  in  mind  one  thought  -  hair 
tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  each  of  these  hair  conditions, 
there  is  a  different  Breck  Shampoo.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  The  Breck  Shampoo  for 
your  hair  condition  will  leave  your  hair  clean,  soft  and  lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


JOHN         H         BRECK         INC  •  MANUFACTURING 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN 


CHEMISTS  •  SPRINGFIELD         3  MASSACHUSETTS 

FRANCISCO  •  OTTAWA  CANADA 


jy  Say  We're  in  Love  -  Marion  Marlowe,  Frank  Parker  zst 


N.  Y.  radio, 
TV  listings 

Elaine  Kent 
Our  Gal  Sunday 


Groucho  Marx 

Man  Behind  the  Cigar 


N 


Elaine  Rost 
Perry  Mason 


I 


WW  your  "dream  kitchen"/  20  CONTESTS  Itl  20  DAYS !  Enter  every  contest/ 


1UTAL  VALUE 
/A/fWZ£2/ 


OVER  100000 

ErJTERTHIS  BIGCAlWand  MWStiCM  CONTEST  MOV^/ 

/00^/  You  can  win 
these  prizes  every  day  S 

/FH&r Maze 
EVEKYOAYt 


CROSLEY  ALL-ELECTRIC  KITCHENS  are  a  sensation  among  home- 
makers!  Finest  design — sturdiest  construction — beauty  and  convenience  in  every 
detail.  Your  Crosley  Kitchen  makes  meal-planning,  cooking,  and  "kitchen- 
living"  more  fun  .  .  .  saves  you  time,  work,  money!  First-Prize  Kitchens  include 
all  these  units,  plus  installation  allowance  of  $500  in  cash! 

Crosley  Shelvador®  Freezer  with  shelves  on  the  lid  for  extra  "top-level"  space. 
Crosley  Electric  Range  with  double-oven,  divided  top,  and  deep-well  unit. 
Crosley  Automatic  Dishwasher-Sink  Combination  with  Revolving  SwirlClean  Tray. 
Crosley  Shelvador®  Twin-Automatic  Refrigerator  that  doubles  front-row  space. 
Crosley  Kitchen  Cabinets — up  to  value  of  $400 — to  fit  individual  kitchen  needs. 
Crosley  Coloradio  designed  especially  for  the  kitchen. 

SEC  these  magnificent  awards  at  your  Crosley  Dealer's! 


Luxurious  Crosley  All-Electric 
Kitchen  (described  at  left),  plus 
$500  cash  installation  allowance! 

<tS£CO/V£>fWZ£S 
&    EVERY  QAY! 

8-cubic-ft. -capacity   Crosley 
Shelvador  Freezer! 

f>l?THlM>  PRIZ£$ 
*&  EYEGYDAY/ 

Smart,  console-toned  Crosley 
Coloradios! 

-PLUS 

GRAND  PRIZE 

0F$J 


tint 


for   best    lst-prize-winning    entry 
in  entire  contest! 


Just  complete  this  sentence  in  25  additional  words  or  less! 

3    Ktefi    (       NAME  OF   PRODUCT      )   0>t   (lOHjCl     h^CjOMt . 
(FILL  IN   IVORY   SNOW   OR   CAMAY) 


Now  you  have  twenty  opportuni- 
ties to  win  a  Crosley  "Kitchen  of 
Your  Dreams"!  What's  more, Ivory 
Snow  and  Camay  are  offering  you 
20  chances  to  win  560  other  mag- 
nificent prizes  in  these  20  daily 
contests!  Enter  now;  enter  every 
day  for  the  20-day  contest  period ! 
It's  easy!  In  your  words,  finish 
this  sentence,  using  25  additional 
words  or  less:  "I  keep  (fill  in  Ivory 
Snow  or  Camay)  on  hand  because 
..."  Send  in  as  many  sentences  as 
you  like.  Be  sure  each  entry  is  ac- 
companied by  an  Ivory  Snow  box- 


are 


top,  or  3  Camay  wrappers.  Your 
dealer  has  handy  entry  blanks.  Read 
the  contest  rules  for  mailing  ad- 
dress and  closing  dates. 
To  help  you  get  started,  think  of 
the  advantages  these  two  products 
offer.  Ivory  Snow  is  the  safest  pos- 
sible soap  you  can  buy  for  every- 
thing you  wash  with  special  care 
...  by  hand  or  machine.  Ideal  for 
diapers,  too!  And  there's  no  finer 
beauty  soap  than  Camay.  Chang- 
ing to  regular  care  and  Camay  can 
help  you  win  that  lovely,  smoother 
Camay  Complexion ! 


c  A#£* 

V'-v?'  .ft* 


^ 


V' 


FOLLOW   THESE   SIMPLE   RULES! 


sarnpe 


*l  keep  Ivory  Snow  on  hand  because 
it's  safer  for  the  lingerie  I  wash 
by  hand  and  baby  things  I  do  by 
machine,  and  being  granulated  it's 
'double  perfect'  in  my  machine." 


'I  keep  Camay  on  hand  because 
Camay  is  so  mild  and  refreshing 
— just  right  for  my  face — and  it's 
so  fragrant,  lathers  so  quickly  that 
it  makes  my  bath  truly  luxurious!" 


1.  Complete  this  sentence— "I  keep  (choose  one 

—Camay,  Ivory  Snow)  on  hand  because " 

in  25  additional  words  or  less. 

2.  Get  an  official  entry  blank  from  your  dealer  or 
write  on  one  side  of  a  plain  sheet  of  paper.  Print 
plainly  your  name  and  address. 

3.  Mail  to:  Contest,  Box  3-M. Cincin- 
nati 1,  Ohio.  Send  as  many  entries  as  you 
want,  but  enclose  1  Ivory  Snow  boxtop  or  3 
Camay  wrappers  (any  size)  with  each  entry.  If 
you  enclose  1  Giant-Size  Ivory  Snow  boxtop,  or 
3  Bath-Size  Camay  wrappers  with  your  entry  and 
you  win  one  of  the  Crosley  Kitchens,  you  will  also 
receive  an  extra  {100  down  payment  on  a  new 
Crosley  Television  set,  or  a  Crosley  Room  Air 
Conditioner. 

4.  There  are  20  separate  contests,  each  with  an 
identical  list  of  prizes.  A  new  contest  each  day 
(except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  February  12th) 
from  January  19th  to  February  16th  inclusive.  The 
winner  of  the  grand  prize  of  $5,000  will  be  selected 
from  the  winners  of  the  first  prizes  in  the  20  daily 
contests.  Entries  received  before  midnight,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  will  be  entered  in  the  first  day's  contest. 
Thereafter,  entries  received  on  any  contest  day 
will  be  entered  in  that  day's  contest.  All  entries 
received  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  will  be 
entered  in  the  contest  for  the  following  Monday. 
Entries  received  on  February  12th  will  be  entered 
in  contest  for  February  13th.  Entries  for  the  final 
(20th)  contest  must  be  postmarked  before  mid- 
night, February  16th,  and  received  by  midnight, 
March  2nd. 

5.  Prizes  awarded  each  day  will  be — 

First  Prize  .  .  .  Crosley  Kitchen  consisting  of 
Shelvador  Freezer  fCDF-8).  Electric  Range  (RD- 


C0),  Dishwasher-Sink  Combination  (DE-48), 
Shelvador  Refrigerator  (T-CA0-12),  Crosley  Cabi- 
nets (up  to  value  of  $400),  Crosley  Coloradio, 
plus  installation  allowance  of  $500  in  cash. 
3  Second  Prizes  .  .  .  Crosley  Shelvador  Freez- 
ers (CDF-8). 

25  Third  Prizes  .  .  .  Crosley  Coloradios. 
Grand  Prize  .  .  .  $5,000  in  cash  to  be  awarded 
to  the  best  entry  of  the  20  first-prize  winners. 

6.  Entries  will  be  judged  for  originality,  sincerity, 
and  aptness  of  thought.  Judges'  decisions  will  be 
final.  Entries  must  be  wholly  the  work  of  the 
person  in  whose  name  the  entry  is  submitted 
except  for  incidental  help  from  family  and  friends. 
Only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  person. 
In  case  of  ties,  the  full  prize  tied  for  will  be 
awarded  to  each  tying  contestant.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries,  contents,  and  ideas  therein 
belong  unqualifiedly  to  Procter  &  Gamble  for  any 
and  all  purposes. 

7.  Any  resident  of  the  Continental  United  States 
(including  Alaska)  and  Hawaii  may  compete 
except  employees  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  AVCO, 
their  advertising  agencies  and  their  families.  Con- 
test subject  to  all  Federal  and  state  regulations. 

8.  Except  for  the  20th  contest,  the  first-prize 
winners'  names  will  be  announced  daily,  begin- 
ning approximately  Monday,  February  2nd,  over 
one  of  these  radio  programs:  "Rosemary"  or 
"Pepper  Young's  Family."  The  first-prize  winner 
of  the  20th  contest  and  the  grand-prize  winner 
will  be  announced  over  both  of  these  programs  on 
or  about  Monday,  March  16th.  All  prize  winners 
will  be  notified  by  mail.  Prize-winner  lists  will  be 
available  on  request  approximately  two  months 
after  the  close  of  the  last  contest.. 


ENTER  TODAY/  contest  closes  February  ieth 


AT  THE  FIRST  SYMPTOM  OF  A  COLD  OR  SORE  THROAT 

L1STERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


It  Can  Help  Head  Off  Trouble  or  Lessen  Its  Severity 

Yes,  used  thoroughly  and  often,  Listerine  Antiseptic  can 
actually  help  head  off  a  cold  or  sore  throat  due  to  a  cold, 
or  lessen  their  severity. 

It  fights  infections  as  an  infection  should  be  fought .  .  . 
with  quick,  germ-killing  action. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back  on  throat  surfaces 
to  kill  millions  of  germs,  including  those  called  "secondary 
invaders"  (see  panel  below).  These  are  the  very  bacteria 
that  often  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  a  cold's  misery 
when  they  stage  a  mass  invasion  of  the  body  through 
throat  tissues.  Listerine  Antiseptic  attacks  them  on  these 
surfaces  before  they  attack  you. 

Remember  that  tests  made  over  a  1 2-year  period  showed 
that  regular  twice-a-day  users  of  Listerine  had  fewer  colds 
and  generally  milder  ones  than  non-users;  and  fewer  sore    , 
throats. 

So,  at  the  first  symptom  of  a  cold  — a  sneeze,  cough  or 
throat  tickle  — gargle  with  Listerine  Antiseptic.  It  has 
helped  thousands  .  .  .  why  not  you?  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company  Division  of  The  Lambert  Company,  St.  Louis  6, 
Missouri, 


*  „««,  the  "Secondary  lnvad- 
^Hre  Germs  of  the  Pneu- 
monia «nd  "Strep"  TYPes. 

.    oiher   "secondary    m- 
gargle. 


\ 


1  ^*ij~Jt>2^r  streptococcus 

pyogenes.  ,4,  Pyococcus  >  VP 


'  about  Halitosis  (bad  breath) 
Use  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC ...  no  matter  what  else  you  do 


Do  you  know  why  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  better? 
Because  the  most  common  cause  of  Halitosis  is 
germs  . . .  that's  right,  germs  start  the  fermentation 
of  proteins  always  present  in  your  mouth. 

Listerine  kills  germs  that  cause  that  fermentation 
. . .  kills  them  by  the  millions.  Brushing  your  teeth 
doesn't  give  you  this  antiseptic  protection.  Chloro- 
phyll, chewing  gums  don't  kill  germs.  Listerine  does. 


That's  why  Listerine  stops  Halitosis  instantly  .  . . 
and  usually  for  hours.  That's  why  Listerine  Anti- 
septic averaged  four  times  better  than  the  leading 
chlorophyll  products  it  was  tested  against. 

So,  if  you  want  really  effective  protection  against 
Halitosis  ...  no  matter  what  else  you  may  use  . . . 
use  an  antiseptic  .  .  .  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the  most 
widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world. 


Every  week  on  Radio  and  Television  Enjoy— "THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET"  See  your  paper  for  time  and  station 


And  Colgate's  has  proved  conclusively  that  brush- 
ing teeth  right  after  eating  stops  tooth  decay 
best!  In  fact,  the  Colgate  way  stopped  more  decay 
for  more  people  than  ever  before  reported  in 
all  dentifrice  history! 


LATER — Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


W  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM  WORKED  FINE 

FOR  FRANKIE'S  NOW  MY  VALENTINE!    j 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS 

BAD  BREATH  c„d 

STOPS  DECAY! 

Colgate's  instantly  stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10 
cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth !  And  the  Colgate 
way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the 
best  home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay! 


IT  CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  WHILE  IT 
CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  I 
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Pauline  Trigere,  award-win- 
ning designer :  "This  dress  reveals 
your  figure  boldly.'  It's  for  you— 
if  you  wear  a  Playtex.'"  Playtex 
works  figure-slimming  magic  with- 
out a  seam,  stitch  or  bone  .  .  .  it's 
invisible,  even  under  this  sheath/ 


Philip  Mangone,  designing 
genius:  "My  suits  blend  slimness 
and  a  fluid  ease  of  motion,  look 
their  best  over  a  Playtex  Girdle/" 
Made  of  miracle  latex  with  all-way 
control,  Playtex  slims  you  by  inches 
.  .  .  leaves  you  wonderfully  free/ 


Monte  Sano,  American  suit  de- 
signer, says :  "The  secret  of  a  suc- 
cessful suit  is  the  long,  smooth 
body  line— and  the  secret  of  that 
is  Playtex/"  All- way  stretching, 
all-way  slimming  Playtex  controls, 
moulds  you  from  waist  to  thigh/ 


FOUR      LEADING      AMERICAN      DESIGNERS      SHOW      WHY 

Only  a  PLAYTEX"  Girdle  lets  you  look  as  SLIM  as  this 


Jane  Derby,  famous  for  sophis- 
ticated style :  "I  design  for  slender 
elegance— but  I  want  you  to  be 
comfortable.  I  suggest  a  Playtex 
Girdle/"  It's  naturally  slimming, 
and  the  cloud-soft  fabric  is  so 
comfortable  next  to  your  skin/ 


)i953  International  Latex  Corp'n. 


from  *4.95 

Other  Playtex  Girdles  from    0.5(J 
(Prices  slightly  higher  outside  U.S.A.) 
At  department  stores   and   specialty 
shops.  Playtex,  known  everywhere  as 
the  girdle  in  the  SLIM  tube. 

Playtex  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 


John  A.,  John  R.,  Rita,  John  B.,  Ann  (aged  nine  weeks),  and  Rita  Gambling — three  generations. 


Kambling  with  Gambling 


For  twenty-seven  years  New  York  radio 
listeners  have  been  waking  to  the  friendly 
voice  of  John  B.  Gambling — who  has  spent 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  marriage  to  his 
wife  Rita.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  and  Rita 
were  married  the  day  that  John  got  his  first 
job  with  WOR  when  it  was  still  a  tiny  station 
atop  Bamberger's  Department  Store  in  New- 
ark, New  Jersey.  They  met  while  Rita  was  a 
passenger  on  the  ship  on  which  John  was 
wireless  operator.  It  was  an  American  cruiser, 
and  John,  a  Britisher,  had  gotten  the  job  as 
a  result  of  his  experience  with  the  English 
Navy. 

That  first  meeting  in  the  radio  shack  was 
the  beginning  of  their  courtship — from  that 
time  on  Rita  used  all  of  her  persuasion  to  get 
John  back  on  dry  land.  His  WOR  opportunity 
clinched  it — and  he  and  Rita  were  married.  In 
those  days  John  was  handling  a  program  of 
morning  exercises.  Today,  twenty-seven  years 
later,  he  still  gets  letters  from  people  who  used 
to  take  part  in  his  calisthenics. 

Around  the  station  John  has  been  dubbed 
the  "Dietrich  of  radio"  because  he,  too,  is  a 
great  success  though  he's  a  grandfather.  In 
fact,  John  is  more  active  now  than  he  was 
when  his  own  son  was  a  baby.  He  has  no  less 
than  five  separate  radio  shows.  One  reason 
for  John's  ability  to  carry  such  a  heavy  sched- 
ule is  the  type  of  show  he  runs.  Everything  is 
easygoing,  informal,  and  almost  lazy  in  pace. 


The  Gamboleers — Sorey,   Rosco,   Roviero,  Biamonte  and  John. 


Listeners  like  it,  too.  Most  people  would  rather 
awaken  to  John's  soft  voice — and  the  semi- 
classical  lilt  of  radio's  "greatest  little  orches- 
tra" than  to  some  of  the  shouting,  happy-go- 
lucky  variety  of  wake-up  men. 

Of  course,  another  big  reason  for  John's 
ability  to  maintain  the  pace  is  that  his  son  John 
A.  Gambling  helps  him  with  his  work.  John 
teams  up  with  his  father  on  their  daily 
John  Gambling  Club.  He  intends  to  keep  up 
the  Gambling  tradition  by  taking  over  for  his 
dad  some  day. 


A  Sensational  "Get- Acquainted"  Offer  to  new  Dollar  Book  Club  members! 


'l  imunTi: 


Take  Your  Choice  of  these  New,  Full-Size,  Hard -Bound  Best -Sellers 


You'd  Expect  to  Pay  Up  to  $7.50  Each  for 

These  Books  in  Publishers'  Editions  —  but 

You  Can  Have  Any  3  for  a  Total  of  only  $1 

.   .   .   with   FREE-Trial   Membership 

in   the  Dollar  Book  Club! 

[ERE'S  an  exciting  offer  to  demonstrate  the 
wonderful  values  offered  by  the  Dollar 
Book  Club.  Choose  any  3  best-sellers  on  this  page  for  only  $1,  with 
membership.  Take  your  pick  of  these  top  romance  and  adventure 
hits,  as  well  as  de  luxe  library  volumes  costing  up  to  $7.50  each  in 
publishers'  editions!  If  not  delighted  when  you  see  them,  return 
them  and  your  membership  will  be  cancelled,  without  further  obli- 
gation! Otherwise,  pay  only  $1  for  all  3,  and  continue  to  enjoy 
member's  bargain  privileges.  (You  don't  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month— take  as  few  as  six  a  year!)  Accept  this  offer  now— send 
no  money — just  mail  coupon  below! 


$16.40 
VALUE 
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MY  COUSIN  RACHEL — Daphne  du  Man- 
ner. Only  the  author  of  Rebecca  could 
have  written  this  suspenseful  story  of  the 
beautiful,  enigmatic  Rachel.  Was  she 
angel  or  fiend?  Would  she  attempt  to 
murder  her  lover?  Read  this  best-seller 
and  decide  for  yourself.  Pub.  ed.  $3.50. 


Thorndike-Barnhart  DICTIONARY  -Uni- 
versally-acclaimed, brand-new!  Features 
every  advance  in  dictionary-making 
achieved  in  the  last  100  years!  80,000 
entries,  700  illustrations,  900  pages.  Mod- 
ern, accurate  definitions,  precise  syno- 
nyms, pronunciation  guide.  500,000  sold! 
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THE  MODERN  FAMILY  COOK  BOOK— 
Meta  Given.  New  revised  edition— packed 
with  delicious  recipes!  The  book  that 
plans  your  meals,  guides  your  shopping, 
makes  meal  preparation  a  pleasure!  650 
pages,  hundreds  of  pictures !  Pub.  ed.  $4.95. 


THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD— 
Fulton  Oursler.  A  reverent,  faithful  re- 
telling of  the  timeless  story  of  Jesus, 
bringing  Him  and  those  whose  lives  were 
entwined  with  His  wonderfully  close  to 
you.  Inspiring  reading.  Pub.  ed.  $2.95. 


THE  CAINE 

MUTINY 

GERMAN  WOITK 


THE 

CAINE 

MUTINY 

Herman  Wouk 

J  Most  read,  most  talked 

about  book  of  our  time 

—"the  greatest  novel 

to  come  out  of 

World  War  II"- 

N.Y.  News.  500 

pages. Pub. ed. 

$3.95 
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OUTLINE  OF   HISTORY— H.  G.  Wells 

New,  enlarged,  1300-page  edition,  brought 
up-to-date.  The  whole  story  of  mankind 
from  earliest  times  through  World  War 
II.  More  than  200  maps  and  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  acclaimed  books  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Pub.  ed.  $3.49. 


STORY  OF  AMERICA  IN  PICTURES— 
Alan  C.  Collins.  472  big  pages,  nearly  500 
vivid  pictures  with  narrative  text.  The 
whole  thrilling  story  of  our  country— its 
early  struggles,  its  leaders  and  accom- 
plishments, right  up  to  Korea  and  the 
election  of  ournewPresident.  Pub.  ed.  $7. 50. 


THE   GOWN   OF   GLORY— Agnes  Turnbull 

New  hit  by  the  author  of  "The  Bishop's 
Mantle."  Delightful  story  of  a  small- 
town American  family  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days— their  good  times,  love  affairs, 
scandals  and  triumphs.  "Buoyant  with 
happiness!"— N.  Y.  Times.  Pub.  ed.  $3.75. 


HOMEMAKERS  CREATIVE  DECORAT- 
ING— Hazel  &  Julius  Rockow.  Work  won- 
ders in  your  home,  with  this  up-to-date 
guide  to  decorating.  All  about  color 
schemes,  furniture  styles,  arrangements, 
fabrics,  accessories,  etc.  Photos,  draw- 
ings,  20  demonstration  rooms  in  color! 


The  Dollar  Book  Club  Saves  You  At  Least  Two-Thirds 
the  Usual  Cost  of  New  Best-Sellers  (c?K\"d"ioi«) 


YES,  the  very  same  titles  selling 
in  publishers'  retail  editions  for 
$3.00  to  $3.75  come  to  Dollar  Book 
Club  members  for  only  $1— an  in- 
credibly big  saving  which  is  pos- 
sible because  of  the  huge  printings 
made  for  nearly  a  million  members ! 

Take  as  Few  as  Six  Books  a  Year! 

Membership  in  the  Dollar  Book 
Club  requires  no  dues  of  any  kind.  You 
do  not  even  have  to  take  a  book  every 
month;  the  purchase  of  as  few  as  six 
books  a  year  fulfills  your  membership 
requirement. 

When  you  mail  coupon  at  right,  you 
will  be  sent  ANY  3  BOOKS  YOU 
CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  PAGE  FOR 


ONLY  $1,  plus  a  few  cents  shipping 
cost.  Two  books  are  your  gift  for  join- 
ing, and  one  is  your  first  selection. 
Thereafter,  you  will  receive  regularly 
the  Club's  Bulletin,  which  describes 
the  forthcoming  $1  selections,  also  oc- 
casional extra-value  books  up  to  $1.49. 
But  you  buy  only  the  books  you  want. 

SEND   NO  MONEY- 
Just  Mail  the  Coupon! 

When  you  see  your  TRIPLE  book 
package— and  realize  these  three  books  are 
typical  of  the  great  bargains  the  Club  will 
continue  to  offer  you— you  will  be  delight- 
ed to  have  become  a  member!  If  not, 
return  all  books  and  your  membership 
will  be  cancelled,  without  further  obliga- 
tion! Act  at  once— supply  of  many  titles  is 
limited!  Mail  coupon. 


DOUBLEDAY  ONE  DOLLAR  BOOK  CLUB,  GARDEN  CITY,  NEW  YORK 


|  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

IDoubleday  Dollar  Book  Club,  Dept.  2TSW,  Garden  City,  New  York 
Please  enroll  me  as  a  Dollar  Book  Club  member.  Send  me  at  once 
the  3  books  checked  below  and  bill  me  ONLY  $1  FOR  ALL  3,  plus 
I    a  few  cents  shipping  cost.  □  Modern  Family  Cook  Book 

□  The  Caine  Mutiny  □  My  Cousin  Rachel 

□  The  Gown  of  Glory  □  The  Outline  of  History 

□  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  D  Story  of  America  in  Pictures 

□  Homemakers  Creative  Decorating         H  Thorndike-Barnhart  Dictionary 

■         Also  send  my  first  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  telling  me  about  the  new 
forthcoming  one-dollar*  selections  and  other  bargains  for  members. 
I  may  notify  you  in  advance  if  I  do  not  wish  the  following  month's 
■    selections.  The  purchase  of  books  is  entirely  voluntary  on  my  part. 
I  do  not  have  to  accept  a  book  every  month— only  six  a  year.  I  pay 
nothing  except  $1  for  each  selection  I  accept,  plus  a  few  cents  ship- 
Iping  cost,   (unless  I  choose  an  extra-value  selection). 
NO-RISK    GUARANTEE:   If  not  delighted,   return  all 
■                    books  within  1  days,  and  membership  will  be  cancelled. 
Please 
Mr.                                                                                                                           Print 
I     Mrs 
Miss 
Address 

I     City  & 
■     Zone State 

■  'Selection  price  in  Canada,  $1.10  plus  shipping.  Address 

105  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2.  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 


who's  who  in 
Crime-busting 


THREE  PRIVATE  EYES 


If  a  man  wants  to  find  out  who's  out  to  kill  him — and 
if  he  can't  get  any  leads  from  Martin  Kane  or  Nick 
Carter— he'll  probably  end  up  in  the  office  of  Barrie 
Craig,  Confidential  Investigator.  Bill  Gargan,  who 
portrays  Craig,  guarantees  success.  This  guy  Craig's 
a  sucker  for  a  $100  retainer.  .  .  .  Bill  Gargan's  a  na- 
tive of  Brooklyn,  where  he  was  born  forty-four  years 
ago.  He  was  stuck  on  the  footlights  and — even  though 
his  father  was  a  detective  and  Bill  himself  was  one 
for  a  while — the  stage  finally  won  out.  His  great 
success  came  in  the  play,  "The  Animal  Kingdom," 
which  starred  Leslie  Howard.  Howard  later  became 
Bill's  best  friend.  Bill's  son  is  named  for  Howard. 
After  his  stage  success,  Bill  was  seen  in  hundreds  of 
motion  pictures.  His  wife  Mary  is  a  former  dancer. 
Bill  has  two  children.  The  Gargans  share  their  happy 
home  with  a  Siamese  cat,  a  collie,  and  George,  a 
twenty-two-pound  turtle.  Efforts  of  the  dog  and  the 
cat  to  humiliate  George  are  effectively  stymied  by 
the  old  turtle  method  of  pulling  in  head,  tail  and 
legs.  As  Bill  says,  "George  has  the  best  method  yet 
devised  for  clamming  up."  Some  crooks  wish  they 
could  pull  a  "George"  when  Craig's  around. 


Trading  in  his  private-eye  license  for  a  police  com- 
missioner's gold  shield,  J.  Scott  Smart  is  now  The 
Top  Guy  for  ABC.  Behind  that  switch,  and  behind 
Jack's  switch  to  show  business  (he  was  once  all  set 
to  join  the  Navy),  is  a  set  of  drums.  .  .  .  His  father 
gave  Jack  the  drums  just  about  the  time  he  got  out 
of  high  school — after  playing  football  in  high  school, 
that  is.  As  Jack  puts  it,  "That  set  of  drums  changed 
me  from  a  normal  human  being  into  an  entertainer." 
Jack  got  a  job  playing  in  a  band,  and  was  soon  doing 
a  song-and-dance  specialty.  After  sacking  the  snares, 
he  got  a  job  with  a  stock  company  and  toured  the 
New  England  area  and  upper  New  York  State  for 
four  years.  His  radio  work  started  in  Buffalo.  In 
1929,  Jack  decided  he  was  ready  for  New  York.  He 
landed  a  leading  role  in  a  network  program.  Jack's 
been  in  stage  plays  and  in  movies,  but  he  feels  most 
at  home  tracking  down  criminals.  .  .  .  When  he's 
off  his  beat,  Jack  calls  Ogunquit,  Maine,  his  home. 
There,  he  spends  his  time  painting  water  colors,  and 
trying  out  new  recipes  on  his  bride,  Mary  Leigh  Call. 
Jack's  specialty  is  clam  spaghetti,  New  England  style. 
"And  it's  good,  too,"  claims  Mrs.  Smart. 


Barrie  Craig,  Confidential  Investigator,  heard  Sundays,  10  P.M. 
EST,  on  NBC,  for  Bromo-Seltzer    (Emerson  Drug  Company). 


William  Gargan 


J.  Scott  Smart  stars  as  The  Top  Guy  every  Thursday  evening. 
8  P.M.  EST,  over  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  network 


/.  Scott  Smart 


AND  ONE  POLICEMAN  TRACK  DOWN  UNDERWORLD  CHARACTERS 


Lon  Clark 


Lee  Tracy 


When  the  men  that  haunt  the  haunts  of  that 
nether-world  called  crimeland  come  face  to  face 
with  Nick  Carter,  Master  Detective,  their  spines  turn 
to  jelly  and  their  knees  get  real  weak.  Nick's  just  too 
smart  for  crooks.  Strange  too,  considering  that  Nick 
started  his  career  as  a  piano  player — can't  get  much 
tamer  than  that.  ...  Of  course,  it  wasn't  really  Nick, 
but  the  actor  who  impersonates  him  on  the  radio, 
whose  first  taste  of  radio  was  as  a  singing  piano-man. 
Lon  Clark  was  born  in  Frost,  Minnesota,  on  his 
grandfather's  farm.  He  knew  he  wanted  to  be  in  some 
phase  of  show  business  the  first  time  he  saw  a  silent 
movie.  After  that,  he  went  every  chance  he  got — it 
was  free,  because  Lon's  mother  played  the  piano 
accompaniment  at  the  picture  house.  After  high 
school,  Lon  attended  the  Minneapolis  Music  School 
and  worked  his  way  through  college  by  playing  in  a 
dance  band  he  organized.  From  there,  he  went  to 
Chicago  and  his  first  radio  work.  At  one  time  Lon 
thought  he  wanted  a  career  as  an  opera  singer,  and 
worked  with  the  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  Company. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  his  wife  Marjorie.  .  .  .  The 
Clarks  have  two  children. 


Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye,  relentlessly  routs  out 
his  criminals  and  leads  them  to  justice,  despite 
frequent  beatings  administered  by  sundry  under- 
world hoodlums  and  their  pals.  Lee  Tracy,  who  plays 
Martin  Kane,  is  one  of  the  many  stage  and  screen 
greats  who  brought  their  talents  to  radio.  He  was 
born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  son  of  a  railroad  man 
Because  of  his  father's  job,  Lee  lived  in  a  lot  of  places, 
like  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Kansas  City.  He  went 
to  Western  Military  Academy  and  Union  College.  .  .  . 
The  stage  had  always  been  his  first  interest.  In  1924, 
he  made  his  debut  in  a  play  called  "The  Show  Off.' 
He  followed  up  this  beginning  with  "Broadway"  and 
his  greatest  theatrical  success,  "Front  Page,"  in  which 
he  was  brash  reporter  Hildy  Johnson.  Lee  sort  of 
specialized  in  reporter  parts  for  many  years,  in  pic- 
tures and  on  the  stage.  .  .  .  He  has  been  married  for 
fourteen  years.  Lee  met  his  wife  on  his  yacht,  where 
she  had  come  to  sell  him  some  insurance.  Lee  was 
about  to  take  off  on  a  cruise  so  he  married  her  and 
took  her  along.  The  Tracys  live  off  Central  Park  in 
Manhattan.  The  Lee  Tracys,  that  is,  not  the  Dick 
Tracys — Dick's    a    policeman — Lee's    a    private    eye. 


Nick   Carter,  Master  Detective,  sponsored   by  Libby,  McNeill 
and  Libby,  is  heard  every  Sunday  at  6  P.M.  EST,  over  Mutual. 


Martin   Kane,    Private    Eye,   sponsored   by   the   United   States 
Tobacco  Company,  is  heard  Sundays  at  4:30  P.M.  EST,  on  NBC. 


who's  who  in  Radio 


Kay's  a 
song-Smith 


WCOP  in  Boston  features  Western  singing 
star  Ray  Smith  on  the   Hayloft  Jamboree. 


I\ay  Smith  sings  what  he 
likes,  and  his  listeners  like 
it,  too.  The  popular  star  of 
WCOP's  Hayloft  Jamboree  in 
Boston  has  an  appealing 
style  that  lends  itself  to  the 
Western  ballads  he  sings. 

Born   in   Glendale,   Cali- 
fornia,  Ray   was   only    eight 
when  music  first  caught  his 
imagination.  This  first  music 
he  made  on  the  mandolin 
his  father  gave  him.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  Ray  was 
singing   at   rodeos   and   fairs 
around  the  country.  From 
those  beginnings,  he  got 
a  break  and  did  a  Mutual 
network  show  from  the 
Village  Barn  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village.  A  few 
years   after  that,   Ray   did   a 
show  over  WMCA  in  New 
York,  and  from  then  on  Ray 
hit  all  the  networks,  doing 
dramatic  parts  as  well  as 
singing.    He   appeared   on 
Gangbusters  and  Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

Recently  WCOP  signed 
Ray  to  headline  their  Hayloft 
Jamboree.  Led  by  Ray,  and 
featuring  Boston  favorites 
like  Eddie   Zack,  Nelson 
Bragg,  and  Tex  Logan;  plus 
guest  singers  like   Carl 
Smith,  Hank  Snow  and  Elton 
Britt,  the  show  plays  to  a 
capacity  studio  crowd  every 
day   and   packs   them   in   on 
their  weekend  show  broad- 
cast from  Boston's  huge 
Mechanics  Hall. 

Ray  can't  read  a  note  of 
music  but  he  has  a  repertoire 
of  several  thousand  songs. 
He  started   singing  at  eight, 
and  claims  he'll  keep  at  it 
till  he's  eighty-eight.  Ray's 
just  a  natural  songsmith. 


'ah-h!  my  J\ovy  Bath 

its  a  pleasure... 
pure  pleasure ! ' 


■ 
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Yes,  you  get  more  lather. . . 
faster ...  in  an  Ivory  bath ! 

You  should  be  pampered  at  your  bath  time — 
and  Ivory  is  the  soap  to  do  it!  For  Ivory's 
always  right  in  sight,  floating  there  beside  you. 
And  Ivory  makes  such  creamy  heaps  of  lather 
so  easily.  Why,  Ivory  makes  mare  lather,  faster, 
than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 

You  get  famous  mildness... and 
the  cleanest,  freshest  odor! 

You  should  be  smoothed  and  soothed  at  bath 
time — and  you  are,  with  Ivory!  For  Ivory 
lather  is  the  softest,  gentlest  ever — 99  44/  |0o% 
pure  and  so  mild!  More  doctors,  you  know, 
advise  Ivory  than  any  other  soap.  And  how 
vou"U  love  the  clean,  clean  smell  of  Ivory 
lather.  It's  so  fresh,  so  refreshing! 

You  get  more  for  your 
money,  too! 

Who'd  expect  the  world's  best  soap — wonder- 
ful, floating  Ivory  Soap  —  to  cost  less!  Yet  it 
does.  Ivory  gives  you  more  soap  for  your 
money  than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 


99if  >/  pure  it  Boats 


"The  whole  family  agrees  on  /vary!" 
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ANNE  BAXTER  says,  "Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo."  In  fact,  in  less  than  two 
years,  Lustre-Creme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority  of  top  Hollywood 
stars!  When  America's  most  glamorous  women— beauties  like  Anne  Baxter — use 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 

4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
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Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in 
hardest  water,  Lustre-Creme 
"shines"  as  it  cleans  .  .  . 
leaves  hair  soft  and  fragrant, 
free  of  loose  dandruff.  And 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  is 
blessed  with  Natural  Lanolin.  It 
doesn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now 

you  can  "do  things"  with  your 
hair — right  after  you  wash  it! 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  delight  to 
manage — tames  flyaway  locks 
to  the  lightest  brush  touch, 
brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


Fabulous  Lustre-Creme 
costs  no  more  than 
other  shampoos — 
Zlt  to  $2  in  jars  or  tubes. 


EDDIE  FISHER 


At  twenty-three,  Eddie  Fisher  is 
^*  riding  high.  His  rich  baritone  has 
sent  him  a  long  way  since  he  won  his 
fhst  singing  prize  when  he  was  thir- 
teen. The  prize  was  a  cake  from 
Horn  and  Hardart's  Children's  Hour. 
While  in  high  school  in  Philadelphia, 
Eddie  worked  on  four  radio  programs 
making  a  total  of  eighteen  dollars  a 
week.  One  of  the  radio  shows  he  ap- 
peared on  was  sponsored  by  a  milk 
company  who  put  Eddie's  picture  on 
trolley  fronts.  Often  at  the  end  of 
trolley  runs  the  pictures  were  plas- 
tered with  lipstick  imprints  placed 
there  by  Eddie's  large  teen-age  fol- 
lowing. 

All  his  life,  Eddie  wanted  to  be  a 
singer,  and  he  was  always  encour- 
aged by  his  family  and  friends.  The 
first  concert  he  ever  attended  was 
one  given  by  Frank  Sinatra  at  Con- 
vention Hall  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Sinatra  bobby-sox  craze.  Eddie  was 
sure  that  some  day  he,  too,  would 
sing  there,  and  sing  there  he  did, 
appearing  with  his  sponsor  Eddie 
Cantor  to  tumultuous  applause. 

His  first  real  break  came  when  Ed- 
die Cantor  discovered  him  singing  on 
the  same  bill  at  Grossinger's  in  up- 
state New  York.  That  meeting  led 
to  a  tour  with  the  great  comedian, 
and  an  RCA  Victor  recording  con- 
tract. New  York  critics  first  raved 
about  Ed  when  they  saw  him  pinch- 
hit  for  singer  Fran  Warren  at  Bill 
Miller's  Riviera.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  opening  there,  a  star 
was  born.  It  has  been  rising  ever 
since. 

Now  Eddie,  along  with  many  other 
boys  of  his  age,  is  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  United  States  Army — his 
present  tour  of  duty  is  in  Germany, 
but  several  months  ago  he  was  in 
Korea — singing  for  the  men  over 
there.  He's  well  liked  everywhere  he 
goes,  and  although  Eddie's  traveled 
pretty  high  on  the  success  ladder — 
he's  still  a  plain  guy  with  his  feet  on 
the  ground. 


Kddie  Fisher  can  be  heard  on  your  local 
CBS  and  ABC  stations  during  the  week. 


In  Manchester, 

New   Hampshire,    Donn 

Tibbetts  spins 

discs  and   reports 

sports  over  WFEA. 


Tibbetts  and  the  Tea-strainer 


When  WFEA's  Donn  Tibbetts  was 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper  some 
unsuspecting  member  of  his  family  left 
a  tea-strainer  within  his  reach.  From 
that  day  forward  his  career  was  mapped 
out  for  him,  although  it  took  the  family 
and  Donn  himself  several  years  to 
find  out  about  it.  Oddly  enough,  Donn 
immediately  held  the  strainer  by  its 
handle  in  microphone  position  and  began 
to  broadcast  through  it.  This  apparent 
bent  towards  radio  didn't  stop  his  father 
from  sending  Donn  to  LaSalle  Military 
Academy  in  hopes  that  he  would  choose 
a  career  in  the  Army. 

But  Donn  decided  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  where  he  be- 
came class  president  and  joined  the  Mike 
and  Dial  Radio  Club.  Three  weeks  later 
he  was  chosen  chief  announcer  for  the 
college.  During  vacations,  Donn  asked 
for  a  try  at  a  local  station,  and  was  given 
a  staff  announcer's  job.  On  a  night  off, 
he  faked  a  play-by-play  broadcast  of  a 


basketball  game  on  his  tape  recorder, 
and  the  station  was  so  impressed  with  it 
that  three  months  later  he  was  promoted 
to  Sports  Director. 

Eventually  the  sportscaster  branched 
into  deejaying  as  well,  and  had  built  up 
a  large  audience  foi  both  types  of  pro- 
gram over  WFEA,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Donn  always  thought  that 
although  he  was  a  New  Hampshire  radio 
personality,  he  could  compete  with  big 
names  in  larger  cities — and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  better  than  he  hoped. 
He  has  been  mentioned  in  magazines 
like  Billboard,  Variety,  and  Cosmopoli- 
tan. The  latter  rated  him  as  one  of  the 
top  twenty  disc  jockeys  in  the  nation. 
Donn  wants  to  stay  in  his  native  state 
because  he  feels  that  he,  his  wife  Jane, 
and  their  new  baby  can  enjoy  their  home 
life  more  among  the  lakes,  mountains 
and  beaches  that  most  city  people  only 
get  to  in  the  summer.  That's  the  story 
of  Tibbetts  and  the  tea-strainer. 
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Barbara  Britton,  new  honorary  Mayor  of  Hollywood, 
and  Richard  Denning  are  TV's  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North. 


Hedda    Hopper,    Hollywood    columnist,    and    Art    Linkletter,    host 
of   House    Party,   swap   witty   words   about   people   they   know   well. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Bob  Hope  is  set  to  start  a  new  night- 
time radio  show  over  NBC  on 
Wednesday  nights.  It  probably 
will  begin  January  7  and  will  be 
comedy -variety  in  format.  The  co- 
median will  continue  on  his  Monday 
through  Friday  daytime  program, 
which  is  now  carried  by  many  addi- 
tional NBC  stations  about  the  coun- 
try. Hope's  morning  commentary  ses- 
sions seem  to  have  caught  on  with 
listeners  and  now  network  executives 
are  thinking  of  signing  other  big- 
name  stars  for  daytime  appearances. 
Rumors  are  around  Radio  City  that 
the  old  Lum  'N'  Abner  show  soon  may 
be  heard  coast  to  coast  in  an  early 
morning  spot.  This  would  be  good 
news  to  the  veteran  team's  long-time 
radio  fans. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions 
Of  The  Air  return  early  this  month 
over  ABC  Radio.  This  popular  series 
is  starting  its  fourteenth  season  of 
broadcasting,  with  Milton  Cross  the 
commentator,  as  always.  Eleanor 
Steber,  Patrice  Munsel  and  Robert 
Merrill  are  among  the  famous  music 
names  who  were  previous  winners. 

Life  With  Father  And  Mother,  based 
on  the  writings  of  Clarence  Day,  Jr., 
will  soon  be  presented  as  a  weekly 
half-hour  dramatic  show  on  CBS  tele- 
vision. Howard  Lindsay  and  Russel 
Crouse,  who  fashioned  the  hit  play 
"Life  With  Father"  from  Day's  origi- 
nal stories,  will  serve  as  consultants 
on  the  programs,  with  Ezra  Stone  pro- 
ducing and  directing.  Dennis  King  will 
play  Father,  and  Lizabeth  Scott  has 
been  pencilled  in  for  the  Mother  role. 

William  Bendix  has  finally  arrived 
with  The  Life  Of  Riley,  which  will  be 
seen  on  television,  Friday  nights  over 


what's  new  from  Coast 
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NBC.  This  replaces  the  Gulf  Play- 
house program  and  is  being  done  on 
film  in  Hollywood.  The  role  of  Riley 
is  a  familiar  one  to  Bendix,  as  he  re- 
creates the  comedy  character  which 
brought  him  radio  success  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  Appearing  with  him  are 
Marjorie  Reynolds  as  Mrs.  Riley, 
Lugene  Sanders  as  Babs,  Wesley  Mor- 
gan as  Junior,  and  Tom  D'Andrea  as 
Gillis,  the  Riley's  next-door  neighbor. 

Date  With  Judy,  which  went  off  last 
October,  is  back  before  the  cameras 
on  ABC-TV  Wednesday  nights.  Mary 
Lynn  Beller  is  still  Judy,  and  Jimmy 
Sommers  resumes  as  the  comical 
Oogie.  Incidentally,  Pat  Crowley,  who 
originally  played  Judy,  is  now  in 
Hollywood  and  just  recently  signed  a 
contract  for  the  movies. 

One  of  the  most  popular  kiddie  tele- 
vision shows,  Rootie  Kazootie,  has 
just  moved  from  NBC  to  ABC.  Rootie 
and  his  gang  have  a  new  sponsor,  and 
they've  been  assigned  a  half-hour 
every  Saturday  morning,  which  is 
good  viewing  time  for  the  small-fry 
audience. 

Speaking  of  the  young  ones,  if  you 
have  one  or  more  kids  from  two  to 
five  years  old,  and  a  television  set, 
be  sure  to  tune  in  on  Ding  Dong 
School,  Monday  through  Friday  morn- 
ings, on  the  NBC  station  in  your  area. 
This  is  a  wonderful  show  aimed  spe- 
cifically and  directly  at  youngsters  of 
pre-school  age.  Those  of  you  in  and 
around  Chicago  are  undoubtedly  fa- 
miliar with  this  program,  as  it  was 
seen  locally  for  a  short  time  before 
going  on  the  network.  Ding  Dong 
School  is  conducted  by  Miss  Frances 
R.  Horwich,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment   of     (Continued    on    page    14) 


to  Coast 


TV's  latest  romance — Bunny   Lewbel,   the  sweetheart  of  the   Danny 
Thomas  Show,  and  Stefan  Olsen,  a  young  actor.     He's    10,  she's  9. 


Pinky  Lee  and  Martha  Stewart  (Those  Two)  learn  new  steps  from  Fred 
Kelly — he's    Gene's    brother,    and    a    fine    dancer    in    his    own    right. 
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Remarkable  money-savingj 

values  . . .  and  everything 

in  your  size! 

IT'S  EASY  TO  SAVE 
MONEY  with  this  new 
108-Page  Style  Book.  Seethe 
latest  styles  proportioned 
by  experts  who  KNOW  how 
to  slenderize  stout  women. 
Here  are  youthful  clothes, 
in  sizes  38  to  60.  All  at  low 
prices!  See  hundreds  of 
fine  values  just  like  this  . . 

The  Dotted-and-plaln 
Cotton  Broadcloth  Frock 
shown,  youthfully  smart 
In  your  size.  Is  only  S3. 98. 
Others  $2.59  up  to  $25.00. 
Coats  as  low  as  $12.98. 
Also  suits,  hats,  shoes, 
corsets  and  underwear. 

Mail  coupon  for  Style 
Book  today.  It's  FREE! 


SIZES 
38  TO 

60 
BUST 


£n«S>T,ant'»5»»u„7. 


LANE  BRYANT,  Department  3 

Indianapolis  17,  Indiana 

Please  rush  me  FREE  Style  Book  for  Stout  Women. 
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education  at  Roosevelt  College  in  Chicago. 
The  show  is  sort  of  a  nursery-school  class, 
during  which  Miss  Horwich  talks  directly 
to  the  children,  entertains  and  educates 
them  with  constructive  toys,  games  and 
puzzles,  and  tells  them  stories.  School  ad- 
ministrators and  educators  have  praised 
this  show  highly,  and,  besides,  it's  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion  for  keeping  your  little 
ones  quiet  and  in  one  place  for  a  half -hour 
in  the  morning. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Company  is 
merging  with  the  United  Paramount  Thea- 
tres, Inc.,  and  the  network  will  soon  be 
known  as  the  American  Broadcasting- 
Paramount  Theatres,  Inc.,  which  will  be 
quite  a  mouthful  for  the  announcers.  With 
the  additional  finances  plus  new  stations 
around  the  country  which  will  be  added  to 
the  network,  the  program  future  of  ABC 
looks  bright,  and  many  new  shows  and 
projects  should  be  announced  shortly. 

The  major  networks  are  planning  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  Presidential  Inau- 
guration on  January  20,  both  on  television 
and  radio.  There  will  be  five  hours  of 
actual  broadcasting  from  Washington,  from 
10: 30  A.M.  to  3: 30  P.M.  Eastern  time,  with 
top  commentators  and  newsmen  on  hand. 
And  the  actual  inaugural  ceremony  itself, 
on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol  building, 
will  be  televised  as  well  as  broadcast. 

There  have  really  been  a  pile  of  letters 
asking  about  the  television  version  of  One 
Man's  Family.  Folks  surely  missed  this 
show  when  it  lost  its  sponsors  and  went  off 
the  air.  NBC-TV's  as  eager  to  bring  it  back 
as  the  viewers  are  to  have  it  return.  The 
entire  cast  is  still  under  contract  to  the 
network — Bert  Lytell,  Marjorie  Gateson, 
Eva  Marie  Saint,  and  the  others,  but  there's 
just  the  problem  of  finding  a  sponsor  and 
the  proper  time  slot  before  the  program 
can  resume.  When  it  does  resume,  NBC-TV 
hopes  to  present  it  as  a  fifteen- minute  daily 
strip  rather  than  the  half-hour  once-a- 
week  show  it  was  before. 

This  'n'  That: 

For  several  weeks  following  the  death 
of  Hattie  McDaniel,  the  sponsors  played 
tape  recordings  of  old  Beulah  shows  she 
had  done.  But  now  it  looks  as  if  the  radio 
program  will  be  dropped  entirely.  Louise 
Beavers,  however,  will  continue  to  play 
Beulah  on  the  television  version. 

Perry  Como  was  chosen  the  1952  "Per- 
sonality of  the  Year  in  Show  Business"  by 
Variety  Clubs  of  America.  The  award  is 
given  each  year  to  top  personalities  in 
show  business  for  their  contribution  to  the 
world  of  entertainment.  Previous  winners 
were  the  late  Al  Jolson,  Arthur  Godfrey 
and  Joe  E.  Brown. 

Michael  Pingatore,  one  of  the  nation's 
outstanding  banjo  musicians  and  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  original  Paul 
Whiteman  band  established  over  thirty 
years  ago,  passed  away  recently  in  Holly- 
wood after  a  long  illness.  He  was  sixty- 
four  years  old. 

Bob  Sterling  is  the  new  leading  man  on 
The  Adventures  of  Michael  Shayne,  having 
replaced  Don  Curtis.  In  private  life  Bob 
is  married  to  Anne  Jeffreys,  and  he's 
pleased  as  Punch  with  his  part  because  it 
means  he  can  remain  in  the  East  near  his 
bride,  whose  work  in  television  and  on  the 
stage  keeps  her  in  New  York  City. 

Looks  like  conductor  Dick  Stabile  and 
his  wife  will  reconcile  and  have  another 
wedding  ceremony  in  a  church,  instead  of 
arranging  a  divorce.  Stabile's  bosses,  Dean 
Martin  and  Jerry  Lewis,  did  everything 
they  could  to  keep  the  Stabiles  from  break- 
ing up.  As  for  the  Garry  Moores,  how- 
ever, it  appears  a  reconciliation  is  out  of 
the  question  and  that  they'll  probably  take 
their  troubles  to  a  divorce  court. 


Bing  Crosby  and  his  family  are  making 
plans  to  establish  the  Dixie  Crosby  Foun- 
dation for  Cancer  Research  in  memory  of 
his  late  wife.  Bing  went  back  to  work  on 
his  new  picture  a  few  days  following  the 
funeral,  feeling  it  was  the  best  thing  to  help 
keep  his  mind  off  the  tragedy. 

The  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North  radio  show  just 
celebrated  its  tenth  birthday,  and  with  the 
same  leads  all  these  years,  Joe  Curtin  and 
Alice  Frost. 

Whatever  Happened  To: 

Eileen  Wilson,  the  singer  on  the  Hit  Pa- 
rade show  for  so  long?  When  Eileen  left 
this  program  she  played  a  few  personal  en- 
gagements in  the  East  and  then  went  to 
Hollywood  to  join  her  husband,  Ray  Kel- 
logg. Ray  is  also  a  singer  and  is  now  busy 
with  a  movie  career,  so  Eileen  is  concen- 
trating all  her  professional  activities  on  the 
West  Coast.  So  far  she  is  appearing  most- 
ly in  night  clubs  and  hotel  supper  rooms. 

Lamont  Johnson,  well-known  radio  actor 
who  used  to  be  Mark  on  Wendy  Warren 
And  The  News?  Johnson  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia and  settled  permanently  in  Holly- 
wood, where  he  is  heard  on  many  of  the 
top  shows  now  originating  from  there. 

Barbara  Weeks,  who  used  to  be  Anne 
Malone  on  Young  Dr.  Malone?  Lots  of  con- 
fusion about  Barbara  when  Anne  was 
killed  in  the  radio  script.  Some  of  you 
readers  wrote  that  you  thought  Barbara 
had  died  also.  The  mix-up  probably  oc- 
curred because  Barbara  was  ill  and  in  the 
hospital  just  about  the  time  that  Anne  left 
the  story.  At  the  moment  Barbara  is  re- 
covered and  back  to  work  and  has  been 
heard  recently  on  F.B.I.  In  Peace  And  War 
and  Mr.  And  Mrs.  North.  In  private  life  she 
is  married  to  producer-director  Carl 
Frank,  who  says  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
she's  his  wife  he  still  considers  her  just 
about  the  best  radio  actress  on  the  air. 

Parks  Johnson,  who  used  to  co-emcee  the 
Vox  Pop  program  with  Warren  Hull? 
When  this  show  went  off  in  1948,  Parks 
retired  to  his  ranch  at  Wimberly,  Texas. 
Warren  tells  me  he  still  corresponds  with 
Parks  regularly  and  that  "the  farmer"  has 
no  intention  of  returning  to  show  business. 
Warren  says  Johnson  raises  cattle,  corn 
and  cotton,  with  the  help  of  his  son,  and 
that  he  also  keeps  busy  as  sort  of  a  con- 
sultant to  a  small  radio  station  in  San  Mar- 
cos, Texas,  which  is  run  by  two  former 
G.  I.'s. 

Jane  Wilson,  former  singing  star  on  the 
Fred  Waring  show?  When  Jane  and  War- 
ing parted  company  she  signed  with  the 
Celebrity  Time  TV  program  and  was  on  it 
for  thirty-nine  weeks.  Since  then  Jane 
has  been  studying  voice  intensely,  concen- 
trating mainly  on  opera  roles.  She  also 
hopes  to  increase  her  repertoire  and  plans 
to  do  a  concert  tour  later  this  year.  In  the 
meantime,  Jane  says  she'll  probably  only 
do  guest  shots  on  radio  and  television.  Her 
husband,  Johnny  Richardson,  is  still  a  vio- 
linist with  the  Waring  organization. 

These  are  some  of  the  personalities  read- 
ers have  inquired  about.  If  you  have  won- 
dered what  happened  to  one  of  your  fav- 
orite people  on  radio  or  television  drop  a 
line  to  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
17,  New  York,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  find 
out  for  you  and  put  the  information  in  the 
column.  Unfortunately,  we  don't  have 
room  to  answer  all  the  questions,  so  I  try 
to  cover  those  personalities  on  whom  we 
receive  the  most  inquiries.  Sorry,  no  per- 
sonal answers. 

(NOTE:  On  all  shows,  both  radio,  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel.) 
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Feel  it  on  your  fingertips  t 
Rub  it  into  the  palms  of  your  hands! 

You  can  feel  that  Shasta  Shampoo 
is  right  for  your  hair! 


SHASTA 

E"RICHED  WITH  LAN011"      , 


w 
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From  the  second  you  open  the  jar,  you  can  feel  that  creamy-soft 

Shasta  is  going  to  do  wonderful  things  for  your  hair. 

Rich  but  not  oily,  creamy  but  not  sticky,  Shasta  is  the  very  softest  of  the 

cream  shampoos ...  gives  you  billows  of  rich,  lasting  lather  that  cleanses 

your  hair  like  no  ordinary  soap  shampoo  can  do. 

No  other  shampoo  is  so  femininely  right  for  your  hair.  So  when  it's 

important  for  you  to  look  and  feel  your  best,  be  Shasta-sure  your  hair 

is  soft,  sweet,  feminine! 

P.S.  Just  a  little  Shasta  gives  you  a  lot  of  lather.  Don't  waste  it. 
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Which  of  these  skin  problems 
spoils  your  appearance? 


How  you,  too,  can 

Look  lovelier  in  10  days 


...  or  your  money  back ! 


Doctor's  new  beauty  care  helps 

your  skin  look  fresher,  lovelier 

-anti  helps  keep  it  that  way! 

If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
skin  —  here's  the  biggest  beauty  news 
in  years!  A  famous  doctor  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  new  home  beauty 
routine. 

Different!  This  sensible  beauty  care 
owes  its  amazing  effectiveness  to  the 
unique  qualities  of  Noxzema.  This  fa- 
mous greaseless  beauty  cream  is  a  medi- 
cated formula.  It  combines  softening, 
soothing,  healing  and  cleansing  ingredi- 
ents. That's  why  it  g^™ 
brings  such  thrilling  re- 
sults. 

Quick!  Letters  from 
women  all  over  Amer- 
ica praise  Noxzema's  * 
quick  help  for  rough, 
dry  skin;  externally- 
caused  blemishes.  /"% 

Like    to    help    your 
problem  skin  look  love-  I 
lier?  Then  try  this:  i.  'Crea 

1*.  Cleanse  thoroughly  by  'cream-washing' 
with  Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema, 
then  wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and 
wash  your  face  as  if  using  soap.  See  how  fresh 


your  skin  looks  the  very  first  time  you 
'cream-wash'— not  dry,  or  drawn! 

2.  Night  cream.  Smooth  on  Noxzema  so 
that  its  softening,  soothing  ingredients  can 
help  your  skin  look  smoother.- lovelier.  Al- 
ways pat  a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes*  to 
help  heal  them— fast!  You  will  see  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  as  you  go  on  faithfully  using 
Noxzema.  It's  greaseless.  No  smeary  pillow! 

3.  Make-up  base.  'Cream-wash'  again  in 
the  morning,  then  apply  Noxzema  as  your 
long-lasting  powder  base.  *externally-caused 


\  1.  Night  ftraun.        §.  Make-up  base  i 

!   Noxzema  works  or  money  back! 

\  In  clinical  tests,  it  helped  4  out  of  5 
women  with  discouraging  skin  prob- 
;  lems.  Try  Noxzema  for  10  days.  If  not 
delighted,  return  the  jar  to  Noxzema, 
Baltimore.  Your  money  back! 
.  Special  Trial  Offer:  For  a  limited 
time,  you  can  get  40^  size  Noxzema  for  only 
■29^'  plus  tax  — at  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 

NOXZEMA 
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Big  news  in  the  record  field  this 
month  is  the  industry's  drive  to 
make  every  radio  and  television 
set  a  complete  home  entertainment 
unit.  In  most  instances,  a  TV  re- 
ceiver or  a  radio  has  a  tiny  phono- 
graph jack  and — merely  by  inserting 
the  jack  which  comes  attached  to  the 
wires  of  any  one  of  the  many  types 
of  record  players — records  can  be 
heard  through  the  modern  amplifier 
and  speaker  of  the  radio  or  TV 
machine.  Price  of  these  units  ranges 
from  non-automatic  players  at  $12.95 
for  three  speeds,  through  an  auto- 
matic player  for  45-rpm  records  at 
$16.75,  to  the  complete  three-speed 
automatic  attachment  for  $50. 

Keeping  pace  with  this  drive, 
nearly  all  the  large  record  com- 
panies are  putting  out  pressings  on 
records  that  cost  less  than  those 
under  their  regular  label.  Besides 
this,  there  are  now  single  discs  which 
are  filled  to  the  hilt  with  music,  giv- 
ing you  twice  as  much  for  your 
money.  All  in  all,  this  year  of  1953 
looks  like  a  time  when  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  the  musical 
entertainment  you  prefer.  Just  to 
list  a  few:  MGM  has  its  Lion  label— 
RCA  Victor,  its  Bluebird  Classics — 
Columbia,  its  Entre  series. 

Is  it  possible  to  grow  them  any 
younger?  Following  the  Bell  Sisters' 
popularity,  little  Jimmy  Boyd, 
eighty-five-pound,  freckled  redhead, 
enters  the  arena.  His  "I  Saw  Mommy 
Kissing  Santa  Claus,"  coming  from 
nearly  every  jukebox  and  teen- 
tuner  during  the  holidays,  reminded 
this  columnist  that  "we're  never  too 
young."  This  thirteen-year-oldster 
will  probably  have  all  the  bobby- 
soxers  sewing  patches  on  their  blue 
jeans  since  he  makes  his  personal 
appearances  attired  in  tattered  blue 
overalls,  plaid  shirt,  straw  hat — and 
barefoot.  Jimmy  was  born  in  1940  in 
McComb,  Mississippi,  and  started,  at 
the  age  of  seven  singing  Western 
tunes  accompanied  by  his  father, 
who  plays  "a  gee-tar,  much  better'n 
me."  He  was  with  Texas  Jim  Lewis, 
a  California-type  cowboy,  for  over  a 
year.  Later  he  won  a  talent  contest 
Al  Jarvis  was  running  on  station 
KLAC-TV,  following  this  with   ap- 
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pearances  on  Frank  Sinatra's  show, 
and  then  began  recording  for  Co- 
lumbia. His  favorite  "occupation"  is 
still  playing  baseball — thank  good- 
ness, there  is  something  "normal" 
about  this  newest  recorder. 

Incidental  Information: 

Jo  Stafford  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  her  six-year  series  of  hit 
tunes  with  the  sale  of  her  22,000,000th 
recording.  Her  "Keep  It  a  Secret" 
and  "Settin'  the  Woods  on  Fire," 
both  for  Columbia,  will  make  this 
number  much  higher  in  weeks  to 
come. 

Andre  Kostelanetz'  new  album, 
"Stardust,"  for  Columbia,  grew  out 
of  an  envelope  full  of  scraps  of 
paper.  For  years  he's  jotted  down — 
on  scraps  of  paper — those  song  titles 
that  appealed  to  him  but  which 
sometimes  were  neglected  by  popular 
taste.  Showing  this  list  to  Columbia 
executives,  nine  were  picked  for 
his  latest  album  release.  Besides  th« 
classic  "Stardust,"  the  album  in- 
cludes "The  Boy  Next  Door,"  "One 
Morning  In  May,"  and  "Intermezzo," 
from  the  film  of  the  same  name. 
Good,  relaxing  listening. 

The  monologues  of  the  late  Will 
Rogers  are  now  out  under  the  label, 
"Will  Rogers  Says,"  for  Columbia. 
Rogers  described  himself  as  "an  old 
cowhand  that  had  a  little  luck" — 
and  we're  lucky  we  can  still  be 
amused  by  his  Oklahoma  drawl 
taken  from  his  radio  broadcasts  that 
have  been  preserved  over  the  years. 

Woody  Herman  recently  visited 
New  Orleans  and  ran  into  an  old 
friend,  Leon  Kelner.  The  two  got  to 
talking  about  music  and  during  the 
conversation  brought  out  a  tape 
recorder.  The  result  is  an  impromptu, 
unrehearsed  lowdown  version  of  "I 
Cried  for  You,"  with  a  sax  solo  by 
Herman,  on  the  MGM  label— 
"Livin'  On  Love"  is  the  other  side, 
with  a  vocal  by  Woodrow. 

Debbie  Reynolds  and  Barbara 
Ruick  did  a  hilarious  hillbilly  ver- 
sion of  "Over  the  Rainbow"  just  for 
laughs  and,  the  next  thing  they 
knew,  this  was  being  issued,  along 
with   "No   Deposit,   No    Return,"   on 
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HOME  PERMANENT 


NO  NEUTRALIZE!! 


NO  TIMING 


WAVES  AND  NEUTRALIZES  IN  ONE  APPLICATION 
1.  Roll  curls  on  French-style  curlers  —  no  resetting. 

The  only  curlers  that  give  you  the  hair  style  you  want  while 
waving.  Use  again  and  again.  So  soft  you  can  sleep  on  them! 
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The  only  lotion  that  waves  and  neutralizes  without  timing, 
rinsing  or  resetting.  One  single  lotion  right  for  every  type  of  hair. 
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springy,  soft,  long-lasting  curls. 

When  dry,  simply  remove  curlers — no  resetting — 
just  brush  and  the  set  becomes  a  lovely,  lasting  wave. 
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when  hair  loses  that 

Vital  look' 


jhampoo 
plus  egg 

brings  out  natural 

"life"  and  sparkle... 
conditions  even 

problem  hair! 

The  one  and  only  shampoo  made 
with  homogenized  fresh,  whole  egg 
which  contains  precious  CHOLES- 
TEROL, ALBUMEN  and  LECITHIN. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  condi- 
tioning shampoo  enhances  the 
natural  "vital  look"  of  your  hair- 
gives  it  maximum  gloss  and  super- 
sparkle. 

You'll  find  your  hair  wonderfully 
manageable— with  the  caressable, 
silky  texture  that  is  every  woman's 
dream.  Try  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo 
Plus  Egg  today.  You'll  be  delighted 
that  you  did. 


Afcntti 


Available  at 

All  Cosmetic  Counters 

and  Beauty  Salons 

59t  and  *1 
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The  Foremost  Name 
In  Hair  Beauty 
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an  MGM  label,  for  regular  release! 

Jack  Berch,  who  has  four  sons 
of  his  own,  knows  the  value  of  teach- 
ing youngsters  the  Bible  stories.  His 
latest  release  is  "The  Little  Lost 
Sheep"  and  includes,  besides  the  title 
selection,  "The  Good  Samaritan," 
"The  Story  of  the  Fiery  Furnace" 
and  "The  Story  of  the  Rainbow." 
All  are  good  bedtime  listening  for 
the  kiddies. 

You'll  be  able  to  see  Connie  Rus- 
sell soon  in  the  Columbia  Techni- 
color musical,  "Here  Comes  the 
Showboat,"  and  Dick  Haymes,  Billy 
Daniels  and  the  Bell  Sisters  are 
all  set  to  back  up  Connie  musically 
in  the  show. 

Classics  We  Dote  On: 

As  winter  heightens  the  appeal  of 
the  hearthside,  nothing  could  be 
finer  than  an  evening  spent  with 
some  of  the  classics  recorded  recent- 
ly. There  is  RCA  Victor's  fine  com- 
plete opera,  Verdi's  "II  Trovatore," 
which  is  just  about  as  exciting  a 
performance  as  we  have  ever  lis- 
tened on.  Jussi  Bjoerling,  tenor, 
and  Zinka  Milanov,  soprano,  head 
a  dream  cast  of  all  time.  We've 
noticed  even  the  bubble-gum  set 
stops  to  admire  when  the  familiar 
"Anvil    Chorus"   portion   of   the    re- 


New     filmusical      spotlights      Dick 
Hoymes  and  other  disc  favorites. 


An  important  anniversary  passed, 
Jo   Stafford    relaxes   with    "Beau." 


cording    clangs    forth    its    rhythms. 

At  long  last,  Toscanini  has  put  his 
seal  of  approval  on  a  performance  of 
his  conducting  of  Beethoven's  "Sym- 
phony No.  9  in  D  Minor"  (the 
"Choral  Symphony") .  Although  he's 
broadcast  this  symphony  five  times, 
it  wasn't  until  he  made  this  present 
recording  that  he  said  he  was  "al- 
most satisfied"  with  the  results.  This 
RCA  Victor  release  is  the  closest 
anyone  has  ever  gotten  to  having 
Toscanini  put  his  seal  of  approval 
in  his  own  work — and  it's  a  master- 
piece of  understatement.  The  choral 
movement  features  Eileen  Farrell, 
Nan   Merriman   and   Jan  Peerce. 

If  you  were  impressed  by  "Amahl 
and  the  Night  Visitors"  when  it  was 
performed  Christmas  Eve  over  the 
entire  NBC  television  network,  you'll 
want  to  own  the  RCA  Victor  re- 
cording recently  released.  The  cast 
includes  Chet  Allen,  the  boy  soprano 
who  played  Amahl,  and  Rosemary 
Kuhlman  as  his  mother. 


Watch  for  the  March  issue  of  RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

There's  going  to  be  a  full   color  picture  of  Patti   Page 
on  the  cover,   and   a  story  about  her   life  in   the   magazine. 

Read  about  how  Patti  got  started  on  the  road  to  being 

one    of    the    nation's   top    recording    stars.    Remember,    you 

Patti    Page   fans — read    about   her    in   the 

MARCH  ISSUE  OF  RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

on  your  neighborhood  newsstands  February    I  I 


Information 
Booth 


Theme  Songs 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  theme 
songs  are  used  on  the  programs,  Treasury 
Men  in  Action  and  Big  Story? 

R.  C,  Finchville,  Ky. 

Since  you  didn't  specify  whether  you 
meant  the  radio  or  television  version  of 
Big  Story — here  are  both  themes.  On  ra- 
dio, it  is  an  original  composition  by  Vla- 
dimir Selinsky.  On  TV,  it  is  "Helden- 
leben"  by  Johann  Strauss.  The  T-Man 
theme  is  "Splendor  and  Victory"  by  Her- 
man Fink. 

Haleloke 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
Haleloke,  the  Hawaiian  singer  on  the  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  program.  We  think  she  is 
a  very  charming  person. 

J.  S.,  Macedonia,  Ohio 

Haleloke  was  born  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kahauolopua.  Hale- 
loke is  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  seven 
children.  Most  of  the  members  of  her 
family  are  schoolteachers,  and  Haleloke 
started  out  to  be  a  teacher,  too.  But  after 
graduating  from  Hilo  High  School,  she 
changed  her  mind.  The  war  was  on,  and 
she  got  a  job  with  the  Army  Ordnance 
Department.  When  peace  came,  Haleloke, 
who,  like  many  youngsters  in  Hawaii, 
could  sing  and  dance,  decided  to  try  show 
business  as  a  career.  She  appeared  at  a 
few  hotels,  but  in  1947,  she  got  her  first 
big  break.  She  was  invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  cast  of  Hawaii  Calls,  the 
program  which  "is  broadcast  from  the 
Islands  to  the  Mainland.  When  Arthur 
Godfrey  visited  Hawaii,  he  heard  her 
sing,  and  gave  her  a  job  on  his  show. 
Haleloke  is  unmarried  and  spends  her 
weekends  visiting  and  playing  tennis.  The 
Godfrey  gang  thinks  she's  a  charming 
person,  too.    They  call  her  Holly. 


Haleloke 
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BRAND 

•  Here's  fast,  effective 
relief  from  the  headache, 
the  feverish  feeling,  the 
aches  and  pains  of  a  cold. 
Gentle  alka-seltzer  is 
a  soothing  gargle  too. 
For  cold  discomforts,  try 
sparkling  alka-seltzer 
...  and  feel  better  while 
'*  you  are  getting  better 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

SPEEDY  RELIEF   FROM  THESE 

COLD  DISCOMFORTS 

V ACHE-ALL-OVER  MISERY 

V  FEVERISH  FEELING 

V  HEADACHE 

jKSORE  THROAT  OF  A  COLD 


to 


Try  ALKA-S 

ACID  INDIGESTION 
HEADACHES 
MUSCULAR  ACHES 
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MILES    LABORATORIES,   INC.,    ELKHART,    IND. 
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New  finer  MUM 

stops  odor  longer! 


NOW   CONTAINS   AMAZING   NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST   ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 

•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 

contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Creamier  new  Mum  is  safe  for  normal 
skin,  contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will 
not  rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  Get  new  Mum  today. 


R 

M 
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CREAM  DEODORANT 

A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Daytime 
diary 


AUNT  JENNY  Littleton  is  a  small 
town,  pleasant,  placid,  unsensational.  At 
least  it  would  look  that  way  to  a  stranger 
passing  through.  But  Aunt  Jenny,  who 
really  knows  her  town,  can  tell  all  the 
stories  that  would  be  hidden  from  a 
stranger — the  stories  of  love  and  hate,  of 
laugher,  misunderstanding,  and  hope, 
that  are  being  lived  all  the  time  behind 
Littleton's  quiet-looking  front  doors.  M-F. 
12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Actor  Larry  No- 
ble's leading  lady,  Judith  Venable,  has 
made  no  secret  of  her  romantic  interest 
in  Larry  despite  his  happy  marriage  to 
Mary.  Both  Larry  and  Mary  are  trying 
to  encourage  Judith  to  see  more  of 
wealthy  playboy  Waldo  Pearson,  who 
finds  Judith  the  greatest  attraction  of  his 
new  hobby,  the  theatre.  But  if  Judith 
does  transfer  her  interest  to  Waldo,  what 
will  it  mean  to  Larry's  play?  M-F.  4  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

BRIGHTER  DAY  Although  the  Rev- 
erend Richard  Dennis  made  the  decision 
to  move  to  New  York  after  much  serious 
thought,  a  part  of  his  heart  remained  be- 
hind in  the  small  towns  he  had  left — 
Plymouth,  and  Three  Rivers.  Almost 
gladly  he  receives  the  news  that  a  task 
awaits  him  in  Three  Rivers — an  enor- 
mous task  of  persuasion  and  explanation 
to  a  townful  of  suspicious,  unhappy  peo- 
ple. How  will  this  new  move  affect  the 
entire  Dennis  family?  M-F,  2:45  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

DOCTOR'S  WIFE  The  childless  Palm- 
ers are  delighted  when  young  Jigger 
slowly  adjusts  to  his  father's  death  and 
seems  willing  to  accept  the  love  and  se- 
curity Dan  and  Julie  are  so  eager  to  pro- 
vide. But  always  in  the  background  of 
their  new  family  happiness  lurks  the 
threat  of  Jigger's  unknown  mother.  What 
happens  when  this  woman  does  appear  in 
Stanton  and  meets  the  child  she  deserted 
years  ago?    M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  David  Far- 
rell.  ace  crime  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Eagle,  runs  into  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal danger  on  his  sensational  assign- 
ments, and  his  wife  Sally  is  constantly 
trying  to  talk  him  into  transferring  into 
some  quieter  work.  Nevertheless,  Sally  is 
usually  right  there  beside  David  when  a 
big  story  breaks.  Together  the  Farrells 
have  trapped  many  a  criminal  who  might 
have  gotten  away  if  it  weren't  for  them. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIDING  LIGHT  Kathy's  dangerous 
attempt  to  conceal  from  her  young  hus- 
band the  truth  about  her  marriage  to  the 
now-dead  Bob  Lang,  and  the  fact  that 
the  child  she  is  carrying  is  Bob's,  leads 
to  tragedy  more  widespread  than  Kathy 
dreamed.  For  Joe  Roberts,  Kathy's  fa- 
ther, cannot  forgive  his  wife  Meta  for 
concealing  her  knowledge  of  her  step- 
daughter's secret.  Can  this  damage  to 
their  relationship  be  mended?  M-F.  1:45 
P.M.  EST.  CBS.  M-F.  2:30  P.M.  EST. 
CBS-TV. 

HILLTOP  nOVSE  Saddened  by  her 
break  with  Dr.  Ricky  Browning,  Julie 
Paterno  is  nevertheless  certain  she  was 
right  to  break  off  their  engagement.  But 
Ricky  persists  in  believing  Reed  Nixon 
was  responsible.  When  fate,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  young  woman  who  claims  to  be 
carrying  Reed's  child,  offers  him  a  weap- 
on against  Reed,  Ricky  uses  it  at  once. 
But  the  situation  climaxes  in  a  way  Ricky- 
was  far  from  anticipating.  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Although  his  faith 
in  Paul  Norton  has  been  proven  worth- 
while, Bill  Davidson  has  been  unable  to 
convince  Paul's  aunt,  Josephine  Bradley, 
that  Paul  sacrificed  four  years  of  his  life 
in  prison  for  a  murder  he  did  not  commit 
in  order  to  safeguard  Josephine  herself 
and  his  sister  Virginia.  Why  is  Josephine 
so  frantically  certain  that  her  nephew 
and   niece   committed   that    early   murder 


and  now  intend  to  murder  her?  M-F. 
5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  From  her 
first  meeting  with  fourteen-year-old  Danny 
Kramer,  Chichi  suspects  that  Papa  Da- 
vid's championship  of  the  boy  will  lead 
to  nothing  but  trouble.  Understanding 
Papa  David's  desire  to  help  the  troubled, 
maladjusted  youngster.  Chichi  neverthe- 
less is  sure  that  Danny  needs  more  than 
love  and  kindness.  Is  she  right  in  con- 
necting Danny  with  the  new  activity  of 
the  neighborhood  gang?  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JOKES  Lorenzo's  tragic  loss 
of  memory  has  plunged  both  him  and  his 
forgotten  wife,  Belle,  into  new  ways  of 
life.  Lorenzo  has  found  stimulation  in  his 
work  at  the  mine  laboratory — and  is  at- 
tracted to  his  boss,  young  Gail  Maddox. 
And  Belle,  drawn  into  the  New  York 
theatre  world,  does  not  suspect  what  her 
possible  success  might  mean  in  the  fu- 
ture if  she  and  Lorenzo  should  ever  meet 
again.   M-F.  5:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Gladys  Pendleton  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  girl  in  Rushville  Cen- 
ter, but  Ma  Perkins  isn't  surprised  when 
Gladys  suddenly  wonders  if  she  really  is. 
Even  Fay,  Gladys'  best  friend,  "believes 
wealthy  Blair  Buchanan  is  right  for 
Gladys.  But  Ma  knows  that  the  young 
milkman  Joseph  can't  stop  thinking  about 
Gladys,  and  she  wonders  just  how  much 
Gladys — though  she  may  not  even  know 
it — has  been  thinking  about  Joe.  M-F, 
1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNBAY  With  the  murder 
of  June  Norwood,  wife  of  Sunday's  old 
suitor  Craig  Norwood,  a  new  danger 
threatens  the  relationship  between  Sun- 
day and  her  beloved  husband.  Lord  Henry 
Brinthrope.  Believing  strongly  that  Craig 
is  innocent  of  June's  murder,  in  spite  of 
all  the  evidence  against  him,  Sunday  feels 
she  must  support   Craig  even  though  she 


Easy  way  to  a  naturally  radiant  skin 

QUICK  HOME  FACIAL 
WITH  THIS  4-PURP0SE  CREAM! 


Now . .  .follow  Lady  Esther's  super-speed 
recipe  for  true  loveliness! 


1.  Smooth  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose 
Face  Cream  up  your  neck  and  face. 
Don't  rub!  This  self-acting  cream 
takes  away  dirt  that  can  turn  into 
blackheads  .  .  .  relieves  dryness.  Re- 
move gently. 

2.  Splash  face  with  cold  water.  Blot 
with  soft  towel.  You  don't  need  as- 
tringent. This  4-way  Cream  works 
with  Nature  to  refine  coarse  pores. 

3.  Smooth     on     a     second     "rinse" 

of  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose  Face  Cream. 
Remove  with  tissue.  A  special  oil  in 
the  cream  softens  and  conditions  your 
face  for  make-up. 

4.  Ready  now  to  put  on  your  "face." 

Make-up  goes  on  smoothly —  clings 
for  hours!  You're  really  pretty  always. 


So  easy.  Just  think-.  .  .  with  one  face 
cream  alone  you  can  give  your  skin 


all  the  vital  benefits  of  an  expen- 
sive beauty  shop  facial.  Because 
all  by  itself  Lady  Esther  4-Purpose 
Face  Cream  cleans,  softens,  tones 
and  satinizes  your  skin.  And  all  in 
one  minute!  Get  the  Lady  Esther 
facial  habit  for  healthier,  cleaner 
skin.  Be  lovely  to  look  at  always! 


^/^g^Q^g^ 


FACE  CREAM 


Lady  Esther  Complete  Creme  Make-up 


Generous 
Compact 

50< 

Plus  Tax 

(Slightly  Higher 
in  Canada) 


Alt  you  need  for  all-day  loveliness !  New 
Creme  Make-up  plus  4-Purpose  Face 
Cream !  Depend  on  this  Terrific  Twosome 
for  flawless,  radiant  skin. 
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Complimr 
spun  of  glamo 
romance,  droma. 
Heady,  heavenly 
temporary  cole 
subtly,  safely, 
brilliantly  yours. 
At  cosmetic  cou- 
everywhere,  also 
professionally  applied 
in  beauty  solo 
Available  in  Canodo. 
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^t#Vee/i. 


SUPER 
COLOR 
RINSE 


Daytime  Diary 


knows  how  deeply  Lord  Henry  resents 
and  dislikes  him.  What  will  this  mean  to 
her  marriage?  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Pepper 
and  Linda  Young  had  reached  a  danger- 
ous crisis  in  their  marriage  before  their 
recent  decision  to  adopt  a  child.  Now, 
however,  drawn  closer  than  ever  before  by 
the  new-found  happiness  that  makes  them 
a  real  family,  Pepper  and  Linda  are  mak- 
ing exciting  plans  for  wonderful  years 
ahead.  How  can  they  foresee  that  with 
their  joy  will  come  a  strange,  terrible 
heartache?    M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


PERRY  MASON  As  Perry  Mason  ap- 
proaches closer  to  the  secret  of  Mark 
Cesar's  sinister  organization,  the  frantic 
master-criminal  tries  to  use  his  under- 
lings as  pawns  to  confuse  Perry.  Even 
the  fascinating  Barbara  Kenney,  almost 
as  dangerous  as  Cesar  himself,  is  not  as 
necessary  to  her  chief  as  she  believes. 
But  Perry's  chief  concern  is  Ruth  Davis. 
Can  he  save  her  from  the  mesh  of  lies 
which  threatens  to  ruin — perhaps  end — 
her  life?    M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

R1GUT  TO  HAPPINESS  Carolyn  Nel- 
son faces  the  complete  ruin  of  the  life 
which  promised  so  much  happiness  just 
a  short  time  ago.  The  dangerous  mission 
she  undertook  in  order  to  save  the  admin- 
istration and  reputation  of  her  husband, 
Governor  Miles  Nelson,  exposes  her  to 
an  attack  which  she  is  unable  to  meet 
without  Miles's  complete  support.  What 
has  happened  to  Miles's  faith  in  her — and 
who  is  responsible?  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  For  a  short  time,  Dr. 
Jim  Brent  feared  that  Malcolm  Overton 
might  be  duped  by  the  explanation  of  his 
brother  C°nrad  as  to  what  had  happened 
to  Malcolm's  estate.  But  Malcolm  was 
not  so  easily  fooled,  and  now  he  and  Jim 
know  enough  of  the  truth  to  be  aware 
that  until  they  have  pinned  down  Gordon 
Fuller  they  will  not  know  it  all.  Will 
Fuller  be  smart  enough  to  get  away  scot- 
free?    M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT  Hel- 
en Trent,  on  the  biggest  job  of  her  career 
as  gown  designer  for  Kelsey  Spenser's 
important  new  documentary  film,  has  rea- 
son to  wonder  if  this  assignment  will 
prove  her  greatest  opportunity  or  her 
greatest  mistake.  Certain  mysterious  ac- 
tivities of  Spenser's  arouse  her  suspicion, 
and  the  opposition  and  enmity  of  Spen- 
ser's strange  wife,  Rowena,  fill  her  with 


apprehension.  Can  she  win  Rowena's 
friendship?    M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  Just  as  Bill  and  Rosemary 
Roberts  reach  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  future  for  them  in  Springdale,  the 
wealthy  Mr.  Van  Vleck  finally  decides  to 
back  the  new  newspaper  they  have  talked 
of,  with  Bill  as  editor.  Though  her  elation 
matches  Bill's,  Rosemary  wonders  if  he 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  bitter 
enmity  of  Edgar  Duffy,  which  will  surely 
be  intensified  now  that  he  and  Bill  are 
rival  editors.   M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  RURTON  A  new,  ex- 
citing world  opens  up  for  Stan  and  Terry 
Burton  right  in  the  familiar  background 
of  Dickston,  as  Stan  takes  over  publica- 
tion of  the  Herald.  The  one  fly  in  the 
ointment  is  Mother  Burton's  cagey  re- 
tention of  financial  control.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  dictatorial  woman  will  not  even- 
tually seek  to  apply  other  controls — for 
Stan's  own  good,  of  course — whenever 
she  feels  it  necessary?  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella  Dallas  derives 
some  comfort  from  the  budding  romance 
between  her  two  young  friends,  Edna  Ran- 
dolph and  Stanley  Darnell,  but  it  only 
increases  the  heartache  she  suffers  over 
the  disrupted  marriage  of  her  beloved 
daughter  Laurel,  who  still  refuses  to  re- 
turn to  her  husband,  Dick  Grosvenor. 
Gradually,  Stella  realizes  that  Laurel's 
unhappiness  may  be  a  prelude  to  tragedy. 
Can  Stella  learn  the  full  truth  in  time  to 
help?  M-F,  4:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  Both  Fred 
Molina  and  Dr.  Robert  Sergeant  have 
asked  Nora  to  marry  them,  but  Nora  will 
not  feel  free  to  make  a  decision  until 
something  has  been  done  about  Robert's 
daughter  Grace.  Embittered  by  her  fa- 
ther's refusal  to  remarry  her  mother, 
which  she  blames  on  Nora,  Grace  seeks 
reckless  excitement  in  a  teen-age  under- 
world. Can  Nora  help  the  girl  before  the 
situation  explodes  in  danger  for  all  of 
them?    M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

WENDY  WARREN  Wendy  would  not 
have  kept  Mark  from  going  to  Hollywood 
even  if  she  could.  The  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  Maggie  Fallon's  play  was  too 
important  to  bypass  at  this  critical  stage 
of  Mark's  writing  career.  But  will  she 
have  cause  to  reproach  herself  in  the  fu- 
ture? Will  the  disaster  that  threatens 
Mark  be  the  result  of  his  trip— or  would 
it  have  stalked  him  even  if  Wendy  had 
remained  beside  him?  M-F,  12  Noon 
EST,  CBS. 


H  III  V  .4  GIRL  MARRIES  The  tough 
courage  hidden  beneath  Joan  Davis'  frag- 
ile loveliness  has  never  stood  her  in  better 
stead  than  during  this  nightmarish  expe- 
rience that  has  grown  out  of  Donald 
Brady's  twisted  infatuation  for  her.  With 
her  sanity  and  her  life  in  daily  peril,  Joan 
still  hopes  Harry  will  somehow  learn  that 
she  is  still  alive.  Meanwhile  Harry,  con- 
vinced of  Joan's  death,  becomes  increas- 
ingly enmeshed  with  Claire  O'Brien.  M-F, 
10:45  A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  Violence 
doesn't  often  touch  the  lives  of  families 
like  the  Carters,  in  their  quiet  suburban 
environment.  When  Jeff  Carter,  the  old- 
est son,  is  made  the  target  of  an  appar- 
ently murderous  attack,  the  whole  family 
is  startled  into  a  new  awareness  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  lives  of  some  of  their 
neighbors.  Meanwhile,  Sandy  Carter  con- 
tinues her  confused  search  for  a  pur- 
pose in  life.  M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  Dlt.  MALONE  As  Jerry  con- 
tinues his  difficult  fight  to  make  a  new  life 
in  Three  Oaks  for  himself  and  young 
Jill,  his  friend  elderly  Dr.  Browne  has 
cause  to  wonder  if  his  own  daughter's  life 
might  not  have  followed  a  different  course 
if  Jerry  had  remained  in  New  York.  For 
Mary's  marriage  to  writer  Ernest  Horton 
has  not  been  smooth.  Will  Ernest's  ed- 
itor friend,  Bunny,  affect  it  in  a  serious 
way?  M-F,  1:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIBBER  BROWN  Dr.  An- 
thony Loring  has  renounced  all  thought 
of  a  possible  future  with  Ellen  Brown  be- 
cause he  feels  inextricably  tied  to  his  ail- 
ing wife  Ruth  by  the  sinister  web  she  and 
her  brother  Conrad  Phillips  have  woven 
about  him.  In  her  desperate  loneliness 
and  heartbreak,  will  Ellen  turn  to  young 
architect  Christopher  Eliot,  with  whom 
Anthony  believes  she  can  find  the  happi- 
ness he  is  not  free  to  offer?  M-F,  4:30 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Dreams  DO  Come  True! 

Thanks  to 

ARTHUR  GODFREY 

two  youngsters  are  leading 

fabulous  lives — read  what 

success  has  meant  to 

JULIUS  LaROSA 

and 

LU  ANN  SIMMS  .  .  . 

just  one  of  the  many  fascinating 

features  and  picture  stories 

in  the  March  issue  of 

RADIO-TV  MIRROR 

on   sale  .  .  .  February    I  I 


Dial  Soap    ^^ 
keeps  complexions 
clearer  by  keeping 
skin  cleaner! 


Dial's  AT-7  (Hexachlorophene)  removes  blemish-  \ 

spreading  bacteria  that  other  soaps  leave  on  skin. 

The  cleaner  your  skin,  the  better  your  complexion.  And  mild,  fragrant 
Dial  with  AT-7  gets  your  skin  cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other  kind  of 
soap.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  Of  course  Dial's  bland  beauty-cream  lather 

gently  removes  dirt  and  make-up,  giving  you  scrupulous  cleanliness 
to  overcome  clogged  pores  and  blackheads.  But  Dial  does  far  more! 

Here's  the  important  difference:  when  you  use  Dial  every  day, 
its  AT-7  effectively  clears  skin  of  bacteria  that  often  aggravate  and  spread 
surface  pimples  and  blemishes.  Skin  doctors  know  this  and  recommend 
Dial  for  both  adults  and  adolescents. 

Protect  your  complexion  with  fine,  fragrant  Dial  Soap. 


Now  available  in  Canada 


DIAL 
DAVE  GARROWAY 
-NBC,  Weekdays 
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NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Do  you  know  her 
well  enough 

to  ask? 


How  does  •  she  do  it— day  in,  day 
out,  the  whole  month  round?  Theaters, 
dances,  club  meetings  .... 
always  fresh,  poised  and  at 
ease  ....  never  excuses  her- 
self at  the  "monthly  time," 
as  so  many  women  do.  What 
is  her  secret?  Do  you  know  her  well 
enough  to  ask?  , 

On  second  thought,  don't  bother  to 
ask!  Just  try  Tampax*  for  sanitary  pro- 
tection on  "those  days"  each  month. 
You  wear  it  internally  instead  of  the 
outside  pads,  pins,  belts,  etc.  It  gives 
you  freedom  you  haven't  had  since  you 
were  a  girl.  Invented  by  a  doctor  and 
now  used  by  millions,  Tampax  is  thor- 
oughly scientific  in  construction.  Made 
of  pure  surgical  cotton  for  great  absorb- 
ency,  it  is  so  small  it  is  contained  in 
slender  applicator  for  easy  insertion. 

You  can't  feel  the  Tampax  while 
wearing.  No  chafing  or  odor — easy  dis- 
posal. Wear  it  in  tub  or  shower.  Month's 
supply  will  slip  into  purse.  .  .  .  Sold  at 
drug  or  notion  counters  in  3  absorbency- 
sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Tampax 
Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


•Res-  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


Laughte 


RADIO  AND  TV  ENTERTAIN  YOUNGSTERS  WHO  MAY 


Captain  Video  relates  an  adventure  to  muscular  dystrophied  children 
at  a   party  held   by  the   Muscular   Dystrophy  Associations  of  America. 


In  New  York  City  a  few  weeks  ago, 
members  of  the  radio  and  TV  industry 
gathered  with  several  hundred  victims 
of   muscular   dystrophy.     They   were 
giving   a   party   for   these   children   who 
may  never  live  beyond  adolescence — 
supplying  them  with  the  laughter  which 
may  so  soon  be  stilled.    Star  of  the 
children  gathered  at  the  party  was  poster 
boy,  Michael  Danna,  ten-year-old  victim 
of  the  disease.   Michael  will  be  seen  on 
billboards  all  over  the  nation  during 
this  month,  appealing  to  you  to  give  funds 
for  research  to  find  treatment  and  a  cure 
for  this  crippling  and  deadly  disease  that 
affects  more   than   100,000   Americans. 
The  party  was  sponsored  by  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Association,  National  Campaign 
Headquarters,  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.   This  headquarters  will  receive 
the  contributions  which  will  be  sent  by 
the  public  for  aid  to  these  children 
and  hundreds  of  other's  like  them. 


Joyce    Naiduk   listens   to   one   of 
Sheriff    Bob    Dixon's    adventure^ 
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NEVER  WALK  AGAIN 


Mike  uses  a   toy  persuader  to  get  Roy 
Rogers     and     Bullets     to     their     party. 


Mike   Danna,   poster  boy,   shakes  hands 
with    Al    Hodge,    TV's    Captain    Video. 


CRE  M  E    60<t 


CI 


LIQUID    50<t  —  $l 


Make  your  hair  obey 
the  new  sort  way 

No  oily  after-film  ..  .just  soft  shimmering  beauty 

Now  . . .  try  the  only  hairdressing  that  makes  hair  obey  the  new 
soft  way  . . .  With  miracle  Curtisol  — so  amazingly  light,  so  pene- 
trating it  never  leaves  oily  "after-film"!  Just  a  touch  "sparkles" 
hair,  prevents  dryness  and  split  ends,  f rizziness  after  a  permanent. 
Gives  you  "easy-do"  hair  instantly.  Even  after  shampoo!  No 
wonder  women  prefer  Suave  7  to  1. 


U4W&, 


End  dry  hair  worries 
with  miracle  Curtisol  — 
Only  Suave  has  it 


created   by 

foremost   name   in   hair  beauty 
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Little  Buck  loves  to  watch  Tennessee  Ernie  shave. 


E 


rnie  sa 
pea-picker 


The  Fords  take  a  look  at  the  Baby  Book  in  their  living  room — 
Ernie,  Little  Buck  and  Betty  are  a  happy  threesome  together. 
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In  less  than  four  years,  Ernie  Ford 
from  Tennessee  has  reached  the 
top  of  radio's  ladder.    Starting  out  as 
a  disc  jockey  on  a  small  Pasadena 
station,  Ernie  is  now  a  deejay  from 
coast-to-coast.    Grand  Ole  Opry  fans 
will  remember  Ernie's  appearances 
on  that  folksy  show.    Well,  along  with 
some  of  his  buddies  from  the  Opry, 
Ernie  rode  in  on  the  hillbilly  boom, 
and  is  doing  right  well. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  Ernie's 
success  over  ABC  is  most  definitely 
due  to  the  fact  that  Ernie's  a  real 
pea-picker.   If  there  are  any  people  left 
in  the  United  States  who  don't 
"reckon"  to  what  a  pea-picker  is — 
why,  it's  a  swell  guy.    Ernie  invented 
the  word  to  describe  people  he 
likes.    Only  thing  is — Ernie  likes 
everybody,   which  means  that  there 
are  approximately  two  billion  pea- 
pickers  alive  today. 

Aside  from  Ernie's  chore  as  a  deejay, 
he  has  become  something  of  an 
authority  on  odd  recipes — American 
style.    One  day  he  asked  his  listeners 
to  send  in  recipes  for  dishes  that 
didn't  ordinarily  get  into  cookbooks, 
classified  as  "lickin'  good  eatin'  "  by 
our  boy.    Thousands  rolled  in.    Ernie 
and  his  wife  Betty  think  they'll  put 
them  all  into  a  cookbook  when  they 
get  the  time — they're  all  kitchen  tested 
by  the  Fords. 

Betty  and  Ernie  and  their  two 
children,  Bucky  and  Brion,  live  in  the 
Whittier  Hills  section  of  Los  Angeles 
in  an  early-American  type  bungalow. 
The  place  is  furnished  with  antiques 
— many  of  which  were  sent  in  by 
listeners.    The  neighbors  are  pretty 
fond  of  the  Fords  and  wouldn't  part 
with  that  champ  pea-picker,  Ten- 
nessee Ernie — for  all  the  "spinach" 
in  the  world. 


Information  Booth 

(Continued) 

Mr.  Peepers 

Dear   Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  something  about 
Wally  Cox,  ivho  is  so  delightful  as  Mr. 
Peepers,  the  science  teacher  over  TV? 

B.  G.,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Wally  Cox  was  born  in  Omena.  Michi- 
gan, and  came  to  New  York  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  When  he  got  out  of  the  Army. 
Wally  went  to  school  to  learn  how  to  be 
a  silversmith.  He  is  as  accomplished  in 
that  field  as  lie  is  in  the  theatre.  Marlon 
Brando  heard  Wally  do  one  of  his  humor- 
ous sketches  at  a  party,  and  talked  him 
into  trying  show  business.  Marlon  booked 
him  into  New  York's  Village  Vanguard, 
a  night  club  famous  for  young  talent,  who 
usually  end  up  famous.  Once  the  quiet 
young  man  got  started,  there  was  no  stop- 
ping him.  He  appeared  in  New  York  night 
clubs  like  the  Blue  Angel,  did  TV  appear- 
ances on  Ed  Sullivan's  show,  for  sixteen 
weeks  on  the  Perry  Como  Show,  the  Kate 
Smith  Show,  and  Broadway  Open  House. 
It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  when 
Mr.  Peepers  was  first  featured  as  a  sum- 
mer replacement,  the  viewers  wrote  so 
many  letters  to  NBC,  that  the  network 
decided  to  continue  the  series. 

Bill's  A  Family  Man 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  Bill  Hayes  of  Your  Show  of  Shows 

married,  and  does  he  have  any  children? 

P.  F.,  New  York,  New  York 

Yes,  Bill  is  married,  and  has  two  ador- 
able children. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  ivrite  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  fhis  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specvfy  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Sandpaper  Hands  feel 


in  10  Seconds ! 


Cashmere  Bouquet 


Absorbs 

Now — in  just  10  seconds!  .  .  ."Sandpaper  Hands"  are  smoothed 
and  softened  to  lovely  "Caressable  Hands"  with  lanolin-enriched 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion!  Your  thirsty  skin  seems  to 
drink  up  Cashmere  Bouquet — it  dries  without  stickiness, 
leaves  your  hands  so  caressably  smoother,  softer,  younger 
looking!  And  of  course,  they're  romantically  scented  with 
the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  "fragrance  men  love"!      *4 


HBWl  Cashmere  Bouquef- 
FrenchType"' 
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a  shampoo  that 


Picture  you  .  .  .  after  just  one  shampoo  .  .  .  with  hair  that 
shimmers  under  even  the  softest  light.  Picture  you  with  hair 
that's  silky  soft,  silky  smooth,  silky  bright! 
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New  lightning  lather— milder  than  castile! 

This  silkening  magic  is  in  Drene's  new  lightning  lather!  No  other 
lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick — even  in  hardest  water! 

Magic!  because  it  flashes  up  like  lightning,  because  it  rinses 
out  like  lightning,  because  it's  milder  than  castile!  Magic! 
because  this  new  formula  leaves  your  hair  bright  as  silk,  smooth 
as  silk,  soft  as  silk.  And  so  obedient. 

Just  try  this  new  Drene  with  its  lightning  lather  ...  its  new,  fresh 
fragrance  of  100  flowers.  You  have  a  new  experience  coming! 


New  Lightning  Lather— 

a  magic  new  formula  that  silkens  your  hair 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  Drene  every  day! 


A   PRODUCT  OF  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


BERT  PARKS- 

Luck  over  his  shoulder 


-y&M&^tik 


The  string  orchestra  in  Luna  Park,  North  Carolina,  played  softly  for 
the  summer  guests  lounging  in  near-by  chairs.  Along  the  dais,  potted 
palms  screened  the  edge  and  a  little  boy,  age  three,  stood,  his  sturdy  legs 
planted  firmly,  his  arms  waving  in  close  imitation  of  the  orchestra  leader's 
motions  with  the  baton.  If  the  little  boy  heard  the  laughter  and  the  com- 
ments of  "Isn't  he  cute?"  from  the  guests,  he  gave  no  indication — seriously, 
intently,  he  kept  up  his  imitation.     Finally  the  orchestra  leader  leaned 


►elieves  all  things  are  possible  in  this  big,  wide,  wonderful  world  of  opportunity  » 


At   ten,    Bert   got   his   first   taste   of 
applause — imitating  Charlie  Chaplin. 


School  books  and  radio  scripts  vied 
for  his  interest — radio  finally  won! 


BERT  PARKS— Luck 


over,  helped  him  to  the  bandstand  and  placed  the 
baton  in  his  hand.  Whispering  in  his  ear,  the 
bandleader  asked  the  little  boy  if  he  could  also 
sing. 

"Oh,  sure,"  came  the  prompt  reply.  "You  play 
the  songs  I  know  and  I'll  sing  them." 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  little  boy  stood  in 
front  of  the  guests,  singing  those  words  he'd  mem- 
orized of  the  songs  he'd  heard.  The  laughter  and 
applause  which  followed  each  number  were  as 
exciting  as  a  double  chocolate  sundae  would  be  to 
most  children.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  his 
mother  kindly,  gently,  came  to  the  orchestra  stand 
and  told  him  it  was  bedtime.  Much  as  he  hated  to 
give  up  the  fun  of  having  people  applaud  him,  the 
little  boy  knew  he'd  be  less  than  a  trouper  if  he 
displayed  any  emotion  over  going  upstairs  in  the 
resort  hotel.  So,  as  self -composed  as  he  had  been 
when  the  leader  placed  the  baton  in  his  hand,  he 
bowed  his  way  off  the  stage  and,  holding  his 
mother's  hand,  moved  off  to  bed.  This  was  Bert 
Parks's  introduction  to  show  business — a  beginning 
for  the  kid  who  was  just  a  little  different,  the  one 
who  couldn't  resist  a  band,  or  a  parade,  or  the 


Break  The  Bank  thrills  not  only  winners  but  Bert  and 
Bud  Collyer,  too— it's  been  their  baby  from  'way  back. 
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From  teen  days,  he's  been  in  broad- 
casting— with  time  out  for  the  Army. 


aver  his  shoulder 


Twin  sons,  baby  daughter  Petty,  wife  Annette — these  are  the  loved  ones 
who  write  the  "happily  ever  after"  ending  for  the  Parks  success  story. 


spotlight,  with  people  waiting  to  be  entertained. 

Today,  thirty-four  years  later,  Bert  Parks  of 
Break  The  Bank,  of  Stop  The  Music,  of  Double  Or 
Nothing  and  Balance  Your  Budget  has  the  same 
thirst  for  the  applause,  the  rewarding  laughter  of 
an  audience.  His  glossy  dark  hair,  his  heavily 
marked  brows  over  large  brown  eyes,  the  snub 
nose  and  the  mobile  mouth  and  firm  jawline  trans- 
late themselves  into  action,  noise  and  laughter 
many  times  a  week  over  the  nation's  airwaves  and 
through  the  TV  screen.  Off -camera,  he's  as 
stoically  calm  as  the  little  boy  who  long  ago  was 
taken  off  the  stage  to  go  to  bed. 

There  has  always  been  in  Bert  this  mixture  of 
composure  and  energy,  and  always  this  quick  but' 
quiet  way  of  going  from  one  thing  to  the  next. 
Always  a  great  interest  in  people — average,  ordi- 
nary people,  in  liking  to  entertain  them  and  in 
making  them  like  him.  It  began,  this  lucky,  won- 
derful life  of- his,  back  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where 
he  was  born  December  30,  1914,  and  named 
Bertram  but  immediately  called  Bert. 

"I  guess  I  was  a  run-of-the-mill  child  with  a 
normal,  average  childhood,"  he  says.    "There  was 


only  this  one  thing.  From  some  remote  ancestor  I 
seemed  to  inherit  a  flair  for  theatricals.  Certainly 
not  from  any  of  my  immediate  family.  My  father 
was  a  merchant,  my  mother  a  homemaker,  and  my 
brother — who  is  two  and  a  half  years  older  than 
I — knew  he  wanted  to  be  a  business  man.  He  is 
now  with  an  automobile  company.  But  from  the 
beginning  I  liked  everything  that  had  to  do  with 
show  business.  I  devised  costumes,  made  up  skits, 
learned  to  apply  make-up  to  myself  and  other  kids 
at  summer  camps  that  I  attended.  I  would  sing, 
dance,  handle  the  curtain  and  the  box  office.  And 
when  that  wasn't  possible  I'd  simply  tell  stories 
around  an  evening  campfire,  rambling  on  and  on 
until  I  could  find  a  suitable,  dramatic  ending  for 
the  tale." 

School  was  somewhat  less  interesting  to  Bert. 
He  liked  English  and    (Continued  on  page  97) 


Bert  Parks  emcees  the  following  shows  on  CBS-TV:  Balance 
Your  Budget,  Sat.,  10  P.M.,  for  Sealy  Mattresses — Break 
The  Bank,  Sun.,  9:30  P.M.,  for  Ipana  Tooth  Paste— Double 
Or  Nothing,  M,W,F,  2  PJVL,  for  Campbell's  Soups;  all  EST. 
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Tomorrow  the  sun 

will  shine  again 


Iittle  Doe's  black  eyes  shine .  as  she  listens  to 
.  her  new  father  sing  songs  of  the  Cimarron, 
of  cowboys  and  open  fires  and  the  tom-toms 
of  her  own  Choctaw  homeland.  She  sits  fascinated 
by  the  music  he  makes  and  by  the  guitar  in  his 
hand,  and  now  and  then  she  reaches  out  with  a 
sturdy  little  fist  to  try  a  string  for  size. 

She's  too  young,  the  baby  Dale  and  Roy  Rogers 
adopted,  to  know  how  fortune — and  heaven — have 
smiled  on  her,  setting  her  own  life  to  music  from 
now  on.  Too  young  to  realize  that  the  comfortable, 
rambling,  red-roofed,  white  stucco  Encino  rancho 
of  the  Rogers  is  now  her  reservation,  too.  Or  that 
the  pretty  girl  who  holds  her  is  her  new  sister, 
Cheryl,  who  years  ago  came  from  the  same  Dallas 
orphanage  from  whence  she,  too,  found  her  way 
to  the  Rogers'  hearts  and  hearth. 

She's  too  young  yet  to  (Continued  on  page  101) 

The  Roy  Rogers  Shows— NBC  Radio,  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST, 
and  NBC-TV,  Sun.,  6:30  P.M.— sponsored  by  Post  Cereals. 


The  love  of  children  led  Roy 

and  Dale  Rogers  through  their  deepest 

sorrow — into  their  greatest  joy 


Now  the  Rogers  tribe  grows  ever  stronger — in  love,    in    health,    in    numbers!    Young    Sandy   (left)    and 
baby  "Little  Doe"  are  gleefully  welcomed  by  Dusty  and  Cheryl  (standing)  and   Linda   Lou   (kneeling). 
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Two  active  children,  two  busy  careers:  At  left,      two-year-old   Paul  and  four-year-old  Andrea  have 
their  own  ideas  about  lunch.  Right,  Papa  Court  and  Mama  Grace  study  their  acting  scripts  together. 


Some  day,  their  children  may  add  to  the  four  generations 
of  actors  represented  in  the   Bensons'   picture  collection. 


It's  always  the  unexpected 
waiting  for  the  Court  Bensons 
around  the  bend — and  the 
unexpected's  always  wonderful! 
By  MARIE  HALLER 
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ROAD  OF  LIFE 


Court — who  served  overseas  with  Canada's 
48th  Highlanders  during  the  war — films  his 
family  in  appropriately  Scottish   headgear. 


A  frown  momentarily  shadowed  Grace  Matthews 
Benson's  pretty,  youthful  face.  In  the  act  of  putting 
down  the  telephone  receiver,  she  glanced  at  the 
blank  wall  above  it  and  thought  to  herself  how  many 
times  she'd  lifted  that  receiver  in  telephone  booths,  in 
her  own  home,  in  a  friend's  home — to  find  that  either 
she  or  her  husband,  Court,  were  going  to  have  another 
day  disrupted  with  an  urgent  work  call.  Then  the  blank 
wall  and  the  telephone  booth  came  in  focus  almost  to- 
gether and  her  face  lit  with  its  characteristic  smile. 

"I'll  fix  it,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I'll  fix  it  once  and  for 
all.  I'll  get  a  bulletin  board,  and  then  if  Court  gets  a 
call  he  can  put  the  time  and  the  day  up  here,  and  if  I 
get  one  I  can  do  the  same  thing.  Then,  when  he's  not 


home,  I'll  know  whether  or  not  we  can  accept  a  dinner 
invitation.  If  only  Court  and  I  could  work  out  a 
schedule — " 

There  couldn't  have  been  more  seriousness  or  deter- 
mination of  purpose  written  into  Grace's  expression  at 
that  moment,  even  if  she'd  been  playing  Dr.  Carson 
McVicker  in  Road  Of  Life.  Why,  in  just  the  length  of 
time  it  took  to  pick  up  that  telephone,  any  feeble  at- 
tempts she  might  have  made  for  arranging  their  evening 
could  be  completely  disrupted.  (Continued  on  page  68) 

Grace  plays  Carson  McVicker  on  Road  Of  Life,  NBC,  M-F,  3:15 
P.M.,  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  She  is  also  heard  frequently  on 
Armstrong's  Theatre  Of  Today,  CBS,  Sat.,  12  noon.   Both  EST. 
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Two  active  children,  two  busy  careers:  At  left,      two-year-old   Paul  and  four-year-old  Andrea   have 
their  own  ideas  about  lunch.  Right,  Papa  Court  and  Mama  Grace  study  their  acting  scripts  together. 


Some  day,  their  children  may  add  to  the  four  generations 
of  actors  represented  in  the  Bensons'   picture  collection. 


It's  always  the  unexpected 
waiting  for  the  Court  Bensons 
around  the  bend— and  the 
unexpected's  always  wonderful! 
By  MARIE  HALLER 
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ROAD  OF  LIFE 
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Benson's  pretty,  youthful  face.  In  the  act  of  putting 
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fter  own  home,  in  a  friend's  home— to  find  that  either 
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Court — who  served  overseas  with  Canada's 
48th  Highlanders  during  the  war — films  his 
family  in  appropriately  Scottish  headgear. 


home,  I'll  know  whether  or  not  we  can  accept  a  dinner 
invitation.  If  only  Court  and  I  could  work  out  a 
schedule — " 

There  couldn't  have  been  more  seriousness  or  deter- 
mination of  purpose  written  into  Grace's  expression  at 
that  moment,  even  if  she'd  been  playing  Dr.  Carson 
McVicker  in  Road  Of  Life.  Why,  in  just  the  length  of 
time  it  took  to  pick  up  that  telephone,  any  feeble  at- 
tempts she  might  have  made  for  arranging  their  evening 
could  be  completely  disrupted.  (Continued  on  page  68) 

Grace  plays  Carson  McVicker  or.  Road  Of  Life,  NBC,  M-F  3:15 
PM  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  She  is  also  heard  frequently  on 
ZsUonVs  Theatre  Of  Today,  CBS,  Sa,„  !2  noon.   Both  EST. 
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Melinda  gets  a  mustache  just  like  Daddy's,  and 

lots  of  toys — Groucho  can  deny  her  nothing.    Mattie,  third 

member  of  the  household,  watches  over  them  all. 


THE  MAN 

the  mainspring  of  life 
is  in  the  heart — 
but  it  takes  little  Melinda 
to  make  him  reveal  it ! 
By  ELIZABETH  MILLS 


Groucho   Marx,   cigar   in   mouth   but  with   the 
characteristic  leer  gone  from  his  eyes,  paced 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  hall  of  his 
home  waiting  impatiently  for  the  doctor.  Looking 
like  a  big,  worried  father  bear,  every  few 
seconds  he  would  tip-toe  noisily  into  six-year-old 
Melinda's  room.  Little  Melinda  hardly  stirred 
in  her  bed  but,  each  time  Groucho  bent  over 
her,  she'd  manage  a  brave  smile  for  her  father 
in  spite  of  the  105°  temperature  which  was  making 
her  cheeks  burn  bright. 

Mattie,  the  other  member  of  the  household, 
who  watches  over  the  Marx  family,  tried  to  tell 
Groucho  that  all  this  looking,  all  this  pacing, 
all  this  worrying,  wasn't  going  to  do  Melinda  a 
bit  of  good.  All  she  got  was  a  look,  and  Groucho 
continued  his  pacing  up  and  down,  back  and  forth. 

Finally,  the   doctor  arrived.    Yes,   Melinda 
would  be  all  right — she  had  a  virus  infection. 
Yes,  he  could  reduce  her  fever.    Yes,  he'd  given 
her    a    thorough   examination.     Finally,    in 
exasperation,  the  doctor  turned  to  the  nervous 
father. 

"All  this  child  needs  now  is  the  medicine  I've 
prescribed — and  a  little  rest,"   the  doctor  said 
sternly.    "Now  go  away  and  let  her  sleep  so  she 
can  get  a  little  peace  and  quiet.    When  she 
awakens,  she'll  be  like  a  new  child." 

Grumbling,  Groucho  followed  the  doctor  out 
the  door  and  the  doctor  turned  and  shut  the  door 
with  a  firm  hand.   As  the  two  walked  down 
the  hall,  the  doctor  turned  to  Groucho,  "By  the 
way,  I  have  the  results  of  our  little  discussion 
last  week.    You've  got  to  take  better  care  of 
yourself.   You  haven't  been  getting  enough  rest, 
and  your  diet  has  got  to  be  watched.    Here, 
this  is  your  diet  for  the  next  few  months." 
He  handed  Groucho  a  diet.  (Continued  on  page  93) 


Groucho  Marx  Show— Wed.,  9  P.M.,  NBC  Radio— Th.,  8  P.M., 
NBC-TV;  both  EST,  for  DeSoto-Plymouth  Dealers  of  America. 


BEHIND  THE  CIGAR 


"When  Melinda  comes  in,"  says  Mattie,  "he's  all  smiles,  and  they  play  together  like  two  kids." 
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For  the  present,  Elaine's  enjoying  her  bachelor-girl  apartment,  loves  parties,  chunky  gold  bracelets — and  lots  of  shoes! 


Much-married  on  the  air,  Elaine  Rost  is 
really  single — still  waiting  for  that  right  man 


^MmKhC#W< 


When  there  is  gayety,  exciting  work,  loads  of  friends, 
Manhattan  is  a  wonderful  place  to  live  in.    When  jobs  are 
slow  and  the  city's  concrete  looks  gray  and  grimy  and 
the  neon  lights   grow  shabby,  New  York   is   a   wonderful  place 
to  be  from — 

Elaine  Rost,  heard  daily  as  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  one  woman  in 
Perry  Mason's  life,  has  seen  both  sides  of  the  town.    If  there 
were  a  female  list  to  match  "the  ten  most  eligible  bachelors," 
ash-blonde,  blue-eyed,  high-spirited  Elaine  would  unquestionably 
be  one  of  the  women.    She  has  common  sense  to  match  her 
beauty,  small-town  roots  which  give  her  anchorage  in  the  big 
city,  a  personal  warmth  that  belies  her  efficiency,  and  a  capacity 
for  hard  work  which  is  bound  to  net  a  girl  a  place  in  the 
entertainment  firmament.  (Continued  on  page  79) 

Perry  Mason  stars  John  Larkin,  with  Joan  Alexander  as  Delia  Street,  Elaine 
Rost  as  Ruth  Davis,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 


Pretty  Girl  in 


PERRY  MASON'S  life 


Paul  Dixon- 

SONGS  FOR 
HIS  SUPPER 


On  the  record,  he  "borrows"  other 
people's  voices — but  the  way  he  does  it 
has  brought  him  a  fame  all  his  own  ! 
By  BETTY  HAYNES 


Dotty  Mack  snuggled  up  to  Paul  Dixon 
before  the  television  cameras  as  the  lights 
went  on  and  they  both  broke  into  a 
pantomime  of  "Million  Dollar  Baby."  Dotty's 
grin  was  a  little  broader  than  usual  as  she 
stepped  away  from  Paul  and  moved  behind  the 
counter   in   the   "five-and-ten-cent   store." 
Paul,  full  face  to  the  camera,  finished  acting 
out  the  song  and  immediately  knew  Dotty'd  done 
it  again!  The  cameraman,  producer  Len 
Goorian  and  even  Mort  (Continued  on  page  69) 


Paul  Dixon  Show  is  seen  on  Du  Mont  TV,  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST. 
See  local  papers  for  TV  and  radio  times  in  Midwest  area. 


Paul's  TV  girl  friends,  Dotty  Mack  and  Wanda 
Lewis,  help  him  pantomime  "Around  the  Corner." 


It's   a   serious   time,    when    Paul    greets   the   shy 
youngsters  bringing  daily  polio  fund  donations. 


Paul's  imitation  of  Wanda  "drawing  a  record" 
falls  somewhat  short  of  art.  He's  more  in  his 
element,  acting  out  a  disc  with  Dotty,  to  the 
lines:    "You're    not   sick — you're    just    in    love." 
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Kathi  Norrk  could  hardly  wait  for  Jill 
Deering  to  finish  her  meal  so  that  she 
could  hear  the  end  of  her  story.  The 
first  time  Kathi  ran  into  Jill  was  at  the  big 
Chicago  stock-car  races.  Jill,  for  all  her 
blonde  femininity,  was  an  ex-Marine  me- 
chanic who  then  had  a  job  as  the  famed 
Gib's  grease  monkey.  Kathi  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  bland,  mild-mannered  girl 
who  was  so  intently  interested  in  the  whole 
technique  of  Gib's  driving,  in  the  excite- 
ment and  thrills  of  this  off-beat  racing  life. 
It  had  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Kathi 
had  picked  up  the  paper  and  learned  that 
Gib  was  in  the  hospital,  victim  of  a  wild 
turn  which  had  sent  him  crashing  into  a 
racing-stadium  fence.  .  .  .  She'd  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  little  Jill,  and  it  was 
sheer  delight  for  Kathi  when  Jill  came 
around  and  invited  herself  to  lunch.  "You 
always  thought  I  was  a  little  crazy  to  be 
interested  in  stock-car  races,  didn't  you, 
Kathi?"  Jill  said  in  that  soft-spoken  voice 
of  hers.  "Well,  I  was  and  I  wasn't.  You 
see,  as  one  female  to  another,  I  had  a 
scheme  in  mind.  The  first  time  I  saw  Gib 
race,  I  was  certain  that  he  had  more  stuff 
than  any  man  I'd  ever  met.  ...  I  watched 
him  handle  a  car,  watched  him  take  well- 
calculated  risks  to  win  races,  and  I  thought: 
If  that  determination  could  ever  be  put  to 
use  as  a  business  man,  Gib  would  be  about 
as  successful  as  a  man  could  be.  That's 
when  I  maneuvered  a  job  with  Gib."  "But," 
protested  Kathi,  "don't  tell  me  you  were 
thinking  yourself  in  love  with  a  man  whom 
you'd  only  seen  driving  a  car!"  "Madly, 
insanely,  in  love  with  him,"  Jill  said  rue- 
fully. "But  how  to  tame  him  was  a  different 
matter."  "Well,"  said  Kathi  impatiently, 
"I'm  as  interested  as  any  woman  would  be 
— go  on."  "First  off  I  bought  myself  the 
most  unglamorous  coveralls  a  woman  could 
wear,"  giggled  Jill.  "For  six  months  he 
only  knew  I  knew  about  cars.  Then  he 
invited  me  out  to  a  show  on  a  rainy  night. 
I  had  on  the  most  feminine-looking  suit  in 
my  wardrobe — and  he  noticed  that  I  was 
a  woman.  .  .  .  Then — then  came  the  day  of 
the  crash  and  he  thought  he  was  through, 
but  I  let  his  business  partner  give  him  the 
information  that  I'd  advised  the  investment 
of  his  money  in  an  automobile  agency  in 
Kansas  City.  That's  when  he  thought  I'd 
make  a  good  partner."  Jill  paused  for 
breath  and  Kathi  interrupted,  "And  that's 
when  you  said  'yes'  to  his  proposal."  "No," 
Jill  said,  seriously.  "It  wasn't  until  I  real- 
ized that  he  might  die  and  I  threw  myself 
at  him  in  a  most  unladylike  manner,  having 
discovered  that  I  didn't  give  a  darn  what 
he  did  for  a  hying — this  was  the  time  I 
begged  him  to  marry  me."  "Well,  your 
plan,  yjour  scheme  worked,"  Kathi  said. 
Jill  laughed.  "It  was  his  plan,  his  scheme! 
Gib  was  no  more  dying  than  I  was!  Imag- 
ine pulling  a  trick  like  that  to  get  me  to 
propose!"  Kathi  laughed,  too,  and  added: 
"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men — 
can  sometimes  exceed  those  of  a  woman!" 


Escape  With  Me  is  heard  on  ABC,  Thurs.,  9  P.M. 
EST,  as  produced  by  Wilbur  Stark.  Kathi  Norris, 
narrator  and  hostess,  is  pictured  at  the  right, 
with  Donald  Buka  as  Gib  and  Lorna  Lynn  as  Jill. 


KATHI  NORRIS  SAYS  A  SCHEMING 


WOMAN  CAN  MAKE  OR  BREAK  A  MAN  WHEN  SHE  BEGS  HIM  TO: 


S 
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Kathi  was  intrigued  by  the  situation— Gib,  all  daredevil  masculinity— Jill, 
all  bland  femininity— and  both  apparently  interested. only  in  racing! 


T 


Kathi  Norris  could  hardly  wait  for  Jill 
Deering  to  finish  her  meal  so  that  she 
could  hear  the  end  of  her  story.  The 
first  time  Kathi  ran  into  Jill  was  at  the  big 
Chicago  stock-car  races.  Jill,  for  all  her 
blonde  femininity,  was  an  ex-Marine  me- 
chanic who  then  had  a  job  as  the  famed 
Gib's  grease  monkey.  Kathi  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  bland,  mild-mannered  girl 
who  was  so  intently  interested  in  the  whole 
technique  of  Gib's  driving,  in  the  excite- 
ment and  thrills  of  this  off-beat  racing  life. 
It  had  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Kathi 
had  picked  up  the  paper  and  learned  that 
Gib  was  in  the  hospital,  victim  of  a  wild 
turn  which  had  sent  him  crashing  into  a 
racing-stadium  fence.  .  .  .  She'd  wondered 
what  had  happened  to  little  Jill,  and  it  was 
sheer  delight  for  Kathi  when  Jill  came 
around  and  invited  herself  to  lunch.  "You 
always  thought  I  was  a  little  crazy  to  be 
interested  in  stock-car  races,  didn't  you, 
Kathi?"  Jill  said  in  that  soft-spoken  voice 
of  hers.  "Well,  I  was  and  I  wasn't.  You 
see,  as  one  female  to  another,  I  had  a 
scheme  in  mind.  The  first  time  I  saw  Gib 
race,  I  was  certain  that  he  had  more  stuff 
than  any  man  I'd  ever  met.  ...  I  watched 
him  handle  a  car,  watched  him  take  well- 
calculated  risks  to  win  races,  and  I  thought: 
If  that  determination  could  ever  be  put  to 
use  as  a  business  man,  Gib  would  be  about 
as  successful  as  a  man  could  be.  That's 
when  I  maneuvered  a  job  with  Gib."  "But," 
protested  Kathi,  "don  t  tell  me  you  were 
thinking  yourself  in  love  with  a  man  whom 
you'd  only  seen  driving  a  car!"  "Madly, 
insanely,  in  love  with  him,"  Jill  said  rue- 
fully. "But  how  to  tame  him  was  a  different 
matter."  "Well,"  said  Kathi  impatiently, 
"I'm  as  interested  as  any  woman  would  be 
— go  on."  "First  off  I  bought  myself  the 
most  unglamorous  coveralls  a  woman  could 
wear,"  giggled  Jill.  "For  six  months  he 
only  knew  I  knew  about  cars.  Then  he 
invited  me  out  to  a  show  on  a  rainy  night. 
I  had  on  the  most  feminine-looking  suit  in 
my  wardrobe — and  he  noticed  that  I  was 
a  woman.  .  .  .  Then — then  came  the  day  of 
the  crash  and  he  thought  he  was  through, 
but  I  let  his  business  partner  give  him  the 
information  that  I'd  advised  the  investment 
of  his  money  in  an  automobile  agency  in 
Kansas  City.  That's  when  he  thought  I'd 
make  a  good  partner."  Jill  paused  for 
breath  and  Kathi  interrupted,  "And  that's 
when  you  said  'yes'  to  his  proposal."  "No," 
Jill  said,  seriously.  "It  wasn't  until  I  real- 
ized that  he  might  die  and  I  threw  myself 
at  him  in  a  most  unladylike  manner,  having 
discovered  that  I  didn't  give  a  darn  what 
he  did  for  a  living — this  was  the  time  I 
begged  him  to  marry  me."  "Well,  your 
plan,  jpur  scheme  worked,"  Kathi  said. 
Jill  laughed.  "It  was  his  plan,  his  scheme! 
Gib  was  no  more  dying  than  I  was!  Imag- 
ine pulling  a  trick  like  that  to  get  me  to 
propose!"  Kathi  laughed,  too,  and  added: 
"The  best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men — 
can  sometimes  exceed  those  of  a  woman!" 


Escape  With  Me  is  heard  on  ABC,  Thurs..  9  P.M. 
EST,  as  produced  by  Wilbur  Stark.  Kathi  Norris, 
narrator  and  hostess,  is  pictured  at  the  right, 
with  Donald  Bnka  as  Gib  and  Lorna  Lynn  as  Jill. 
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Kathi  was  intrigued  by  the  situation -Gib,  all  daredevil  masculinity- Jill, 
all  bland  femininity- and  both  apparently  interested  only  in  racingl 


They  say  we  're  in  love 


They  don't  always  team  up  with  each  other 

(as  on  the  opposite  page).    Marion  also  performs 

with  Godfrey  and  Frank  even  hoofs  with  him! 


But  what  do  Marion  Marlowe  and 
Frank  Parker  say  about  themselves? 
Here's  a  peek  behind  the  scenes 

By  CHRIS  KANE 


On  television,  they  sing,  gazing  soulfully  into  each 
other's  eyes  ...  on  television,  they  speak,  gazing 
soulfully  into  each  other's  eyes  ...  on  television, 
they  kiss,  their  soulful  eyes  closed.  .  .  . 

But  what  they  do  off  television — ah,  that's  a  case 
for  a  private  detective. 

The  public,  titillated  by  the  romantic' goings-on  of 
Marion  Marlowe  and  Frank  Parker  in  their  (the  public's) 
living  rooms,  writes  thousands  of  letters,  and  jams  the 
CBS   switchboard  daily,   trying  to   discover  whether 
the  two  Arthur  Godfrey  stars  are  "that  way"  in 
real  life.    But  members  of  the  Godfrey  gang,  apparently 
enjoying  the  mystery,  just  won't  say. 

The  only  thing  you  can  find  out  from  anybody  around 
CBS  is  that  you  can't  find  out  anything  from  anybody 
around   CBS. 

Not  that  Marion  and  Frank  aren't  glad  to  talk  about 
each  other. 

"He's  an  amateur  cook,"  she'll  say.   "He  makes  a 
fair  pot  of  lasagne,  but  he  cooks  the  cheese  too  long — " 

And  if  you  want  to  conjure  up — out  of  that — a  cozy 
scene  with  soft  music  and  the  delicate  tinkling  of  wine 
glasses,  and  Marion  lighting  candles  at  the  table, 
while  Frank,  in  an  apron,  cooks  the  cheese  too  long  .  .  . 
well,  go  ahead  and  conjure.    It's  a  free  country.    But 
ask  her  outright  if  he's  ever  cooked  for  her,  and  she's 
likely  to  give  you  a  detailed  report  about  the  weather 
in  Missouri  (where,  as  it  happens,  she  was  born). 

So  we'll  tell  you  what  we  know,  and  you  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

Marion's  first  meeting  with  Frank  was  painfully 
unromantic. 

Arthur  Godfrey  had  heard  her  sing  in  the  Kenilworth 
Hotel  dining  room  in  Miami,  Florida,  and  invited  her 
to  New  York  to  do  a  guest  shot  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Frank  Parker  and  Marion  Marlowe:  Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  CBS, 
M-F,  10-11:30  A.M.  (CBS-TV,  M-Th,  10-11),  for  Snow  Crop,  Star- 
Kist,  Fiberglas,  Frigidaire,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  Toni,  Na- 
bisco, Chesterfield — King  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Round  Table, 
CBS,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Kingan  &  Co. — Godfrey  And  His  Friends, 
CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Chesterfield,  Toni,  Pillsbury.  All  EST. 
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(h{j  and  his. family  find  richness  in  the  laughter  and  love  at  home 


It  isn't  money  that  makes  Nell  and  John  feel  rich  as  Rockefeller. 

It's  those  family  jewels — their  twin  sons  Chris  and  Greg,  and  shining-haired 

daughter   Penny — plus  the  wealth   of  affection   which   they  treasure. 


By  GLADYS  HALL 


On  a  quiet,  tree-lined  street  in  Rye,  New  York,  there 
is  a  typical  old  house,  sort  of  Victorian  in  style,  with 
large  spacious  lawns  surrounding  it.    From  the 
outside,  there  isn't  much  to  separate  it  from  its  neighbors, 
unless  perhaps  the  number  of  cars  parked  in  its  driveway 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  But  inside — inside  is  another 
story  .  .  .  for  this  house  is  occupied  by  Arnell  Nelson, 
twins  named  John  Christopher  and  William  Gregory,  a  four- 
year-old  named  Penelope,  and  the  master  of  the  mansion, 
John  Nelson,  cherub-faced  master  of  ceremonies  on 
Live  Like  A  Millionaire  and  Bride  And  Groom. 

And  that  isn't  all.  This  family  just  forms  the  skeleton  crew, 
the  base  number  needed  to  begin  a  good  time.   Each  day, 
from  five  to  fifteen  persons  augment  this  family  group  in  a 
house  that  rings  with  laughter  and  good  cheer.  For  Nell 
(shortened  from  Arnell)  regards  herself  as  having  three 


WE  LIVE  LIKE 


John  knew  Nell  was  a  gem — and  set  out  to  provide  a  platinum  setting! 


A  MILLIONAIRE 
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WE  LIVE  LIKE  A  MILLIONAIRE 


Kitchen  raids,  led  by  Penny  and  the  twins, 
can't  dismay  the  loyal  Olivia.  She's  used 
to  having  the  house  full  of  company — five  to 
fifteen  extra  at  dinner  is  just  about  normal. 


men  in  her  life,  three  men  who've  been  teamed  like  the 
three-legged  stool  ever  since  they  met.  These  three  men 
and  their  families  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friends  who  have  been  eagerly  em- 
braced by  the  happy-go-lucky,  gay  John  Nelsons. 

The  three  Johns — Masterson,  Reddy  and  Nelson — met 
in  the  Thirties  (they're  in  their  thirties  now!)  at  Spo- 
kane's Gonzaga  University,  which  is  also  Bing  Crosby's 
Alma  Mater.  The  same  Gonzaga  Dramatic  Club  that 
"spawned  Bing,"  as  the  Johns  put  it,  staged  a  play 
called  "The  Ghost  Train"  and  the  Johns  met  on  the  worn 
boards  once  trod  by  Bing. 

In  the  play  John  Nelson,  described  as  "a  dark  cherubic 
fellow  with  a  free-wheeling  tongue,"  played  the  lead; 
John  Masterson,  who  described  himself  at  the  time  as 
"a  skinny  basketball  player,"  helped  direct;  and  John 
Reddy,  "a  freckled,  aspiring  poet,"  wrote  the  publicity. 

"The  Johns  have  been  pals  and  business  partners, 
modern  Three  Musketeers,  'one  for  all  and  all  for  one,' 
ever  since,"  Nell  Nelson  says.  "Dumas,  I  often  think, 
should  have  lived  so  long!" 

Today   the   Johns,   known    as    "Television's    Terrible 


Trio,"  have  swank  offices  in  New  York  and  Hollywood. 
Their  chastely  engraved  stationery  reads  impressively, 
"Masterson,  Reddy  &  Nelson,  Television  and  Radio  Pro- 
ductions." Their  list  of  achievements  on  the  airways, 
both  radio  and  TV,  reads  even  more  impressively  than 
their  letterheads. 

They  were  the  first,  for  instance  (and  what  an  in- 
stance!), to  invent  the  giveaway  show.  "The  happy 
accident,"  John  Nelson  calls  it.  "We  stumbled  into  it 
when  we  were  producing  the  Breakfast  In  Hollywood 
radio  show  and  got  the  idea  of  having  the  late  Tom 
Brenneman  give  a  hothouse  orchid,  during  each  broad- 
cast, to  the  oldest  lady  on  the  program."  This  gift, 
trifling  as  it  was,  became  the  feature  of  the  show.  It  was 
the  appeal,  the  Johns  realized,  to  people's  free-loading 
instinct,  and  this  inspired  them  to  utter  the  networks- 
shaking  sentence:   "Let's  start  a  show  that  really  gives 


John  Nelson  emcees  Live  Like  A  Millionaire  over  ABC-TV,  Sat., 
7:30  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Charles  Antell,  and  also  Bride  And 
Groom,  over  CBS-TV,  M-F,  12  noon  EST,  for  General  Mills,  Inc. 
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John's  learned  one  way  to  get  Penny  to 
sit  still — for  a  moment — is  to  ask  her 
to  pose  for  a  "pitcher."  Then  she's  off 
again,    in    full    cry,    after    her    brothers. 


the  public  something!" 

It  was  with  these  epic  words  that  the  airways'  philan- 
thropic frenzy  was  born. 

In  the  career  of  the  Johns,  the  immediate  result  was 
CBS-TV's  Bride  And  Groom,  on  which  John  Nelson 
interviews  the  couples  who  get  married  on  the  program, 
sends  them  off  on  their  free  honeymoons  and  dispenses 
such  additional  largesse  as  stoves,  pianos,  trailers,  baby 
shoes,  swimming  pools,  vacuum  cleaners,  aeroplanes — 
not  to  mention  more  exotic  items  such  as  the  Colorado 
gold  mine  given  one  pair  of  newlyweds  and  the  two 
honeymoons  given  another.  This  last  prize  consisted  of 
a  six-day  flight  around  the  world,  which  the  Johns  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  second  honeymoon  at  California's  Ar- 
rowhead Springs.  "So  they  could  recover,"  the  Johns 
laugh,  "from  the  first  one!" 

In  addition  to  Bride  And  Groom,  the  trio  are  cur- 
rently producing  Live  Like  A  Millionaire  of  which,  on 
TV,  John  Nelson  is  the  emcee  and  on  which  the  boys 
pass  out  weekly  such  posh  knickknacks  as  yachts,  jewels, 
butlers,  and  the  interest  on  $1,000,000  for  a  week. 

In  the  six  years  since  they  (Continued  on  page    95  ) 


Favorite  sports  are  baseball  for  the  boys 
(Dodger  rooters,  in  and  out  of  season)  and 
golf  for  the  grown-ups — an  enthusiasm  John 
and    Nell    have    shared    since    courtin'    days. 


WE  LIVE  LIKE  A  MILLIONAIRE 
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Kitchen  raids,  led  by  Penny  and  the  twins, 
can't  dismay  the  loyal  Olivia.  She's  used 
to  having  the  house  full  of  company — five  to 
fifteen  extra  at  dinner  is  just  about  normal. 


Trio,"  have  swank  offices  in  New  York  and  Hollywood. 
Their  chastely  engraved  stationery  reads  impressively, 
"Masterson,  Reddy  &  Nelson,  Television  and  Radio  Pro- 
ductions." Their  list  of  achievements  on  the  airways, 
both  radio  and  TV.  reads  even  more  impressively  than 
their  letterheads. 

They  were  the  first,  for  instance  (and  what  an  in- 
stance!), to  invent  the  giveaway  show.  "The  happy 
accident,"  John  Nelson  calls  it.  "We  stumbled  into  it 
when  we  were  producing  the  Breakfast  In  Hollywood 
rad.o  show  and  got  the  idea  of  having  the  late  Tom 
Brenneman  give  a  hothouse  orchid,  during  each  broad- 
cast, to  the  oldest  lady  on  the  program."  This  gift, 
niling  as  it  was.  became  the  feature  of  the  show.  It  was 
the  appeal,  the  Johns  realized,  to  people's  free-loading 
instinct,  and  this  inspired  them  to  utter  the  networks- 
shaking  sentence:   "Lets  start  a  show  that  really  gives 


John's  learned  one  way  to  get  Penny  to 
sit  still — for  a  moment — is  to  ask  her 
to  pose  for  a  "pitcher."  Then  she's  off 
again,    in    full    cry,    after    her    brothers. 
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the  public  something!" 

It  was  with  these  epic  words  that  the  airways'  philan- 
thropic frenzy  was  born. 

In  the  career  of  the  Johns,  the  immediate  result  was 
CBS-TV's  Bride  And  Groom,  on  which  John  Nelson 
interviews  the  couples  who  get  married  on  the  program, 
sends  them  off  on  their  free  honeymoons  and  dispenses 
such  additional  largesse  as  stoves,  pianos,  trailers,  baby 
shoes,  swimming  pools,  vacuum  cleaners,  aeroplanes — 
not  to  mention  more  exotic  items  such  as  the  Colorado 
gold  mine  given  one  pair  of  newlyweds  and  the  ttoo 
honeymoons  given  another.  This  last  prize  consisted  of 
a  six-day  flight  around  the  world,  which  the  Johns  fol- 
lowed up  with  a  second  honeymoon  at  California's  Ar- 
rowhead Springs.  "So  they  could  recover,"  the  Johns 
laugh,  "from  the  first  one!" 

In  addition  to  Bride  And  Groom,  the  trio  are  cur- 
Jjently  producing  Live  Like  A  Millionaire  of  which,  on 
TV.  John  Nelson  is  the  emcee  and  on  which  the  boys 
Pass  out  weekly  such  posh  knickknacks  as  yachts,  jewels, 
""tiers,  and  the  interest  on  $1,000,000  for  a  week. 

In  the  six  years  since  they  (Continued  on  page    95  ) 


Favorite  sports  are  baseball  for  the  boys 
(Dodger  rooters,  in  and  out  of  season)  and 
golf  for  the  grown-ups — an  enthusiasm  John 
and    Nell    have   shared   since   courtin'    days. 


Jerry  smiled  as  he  thought  of  his  daughter,  now  the  only  sunshine  in 
his  life — he  must  never  let  the  loss  of  her  mother  dim  that  radic 


SHALL  TEACH  US 


David  and  Ricky  have  instructed  me  in  playtime — and  comforted  me  in  hours  of  sadness. 


fy  ftwiif  A'll&tiA  tlfh 
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I  have  a  friend  whom  I  have  known  since 
girlhood  days  and  who  has  always  been 
amusing,   but — as   I   told   her   the  other 
day — it  seems  to  me  that  in  recent  years  she 
has    matured    into    an    exceptionally    wise 
woman. 

After  my  comment,  she  said  laughingly, 
"My  parents  didn't  think  I'd  ever  grow  up — 
and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  hadn't  the  faintest 
notion  of  how  to  go  about  it.  Then  along 
came  the  children,  and  I  began  to  learn  how 
to  live.  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  schoolroom  which  this  world  seems  to  be, 
children  are  the  best  teachers." 


This  struck  me  as  being  one  of  the  most 
provocative  ideas  I  had  heard  in  a  long  time. 
Considering  my  own  situation,  I  realized  with 
some  astonishment  that  many  of  my  most 
useful  lessons  have  been  taught  me  by  my 
sons:  David,  who  is  now  sixteen,  and  Eric, 
who  is  twelve. 

The  life  story  of  Nick,  our  dog,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  I  mean. 

Nick  adopted  us.  About  five  years  ago,  he 
showed  up  at  the  back  door  one  morning  and 
woofed  to  ask  for  food.  We  fed  him,  looked 
over  his  elegant  spaniel  frame  and  de- 
cided that  he  was  (Continued  on  page  81) 


The  Nelson  family  stars  in  The  Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet,  Fridays,  at  8  P.M.  on  ABC-TV 
and  at  9  PJVf.  on  ABC  Radio,  under  the  alternate  sponsorship  of  Hotpoint  Co.  and  Listerine. 
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WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE 


"God  never  closes  one  door  that  he  doesn't  open  another. 
I  lend  a  hand  to  those  groping  for  that  door." 

By  MRS.  OTTILIA  STEARNS 


Pretty    assistant  •  Rae    Culliton    helps    Todd    Russell 
keep  a  "permanent  record"  of  guests  on  the  program. 


Years  ago  there  was  a  song  published,  "Did  You 
Ever  See  a  Dream  Walking?"  That's  exactly  how 
I  felt  during  and  after  my  experience  on  the  CBS- 
TV  Wheel  Of  Fortune. 

Friday  morning,  when  I  left  my  house,  I  was  just 
Ottilia  Stearns,  housewife  and  mother.  When  I  re- 
turned home  I  was  a  local  celebrity.  I  had  thirty  con- 
gratulatory phone  calls  within  two  hours — several  from 
out-of-state.  That  afternoon,  townspeople  I  had  never 
met  walked  up  to  me  on  the  street  to  congratulate  me. 
The  postman,  instead  of  just  dropping  the  mail  in  our 
box,  rang  the  bell  and  doffed  his  hat. 

Among  the  many  prizes  I  won  was  a  fine  portable 
typewriter,  for  quizmaster  Todd  Russell  had  discovered 
that  my  secret  desire  is  to  write.  And  along  with  the 
typewriter  was  my  first  assignment  for  Radio-TV  Mir- 
ror. I  was  asked  to  write  about  myself  and  how  I 
happened  to  get  on  the  show. 

As  you  may  know,  Todd  Russell  asks  viewers  to 
write  in  about  anyone  they  know  who  has  performed 
a  heroic  deed  or  who  has  done  something  outstanding 
in  the  community.  A  friend,  without  my  knowledge, 
sent  in  such  a  letter  about  me. 

Frankly,  my  husband  Kenneth  sometimes  teases  by 
calling  me  a  "do-gooder."  My  daughters — and  I  have 
three — have  on  occasion  said,  "Mother,  be  careful  you 
don't  sprout  wings."  I  mention  this,  for  you  must 
understand  that  neither  my  family  nor  friends  view 
me  pompously.  Helping  people  is  just  a  hobby  for  me. 

This  has  been  said:  "Mrs.  Stearns  must  be  a  woman 
of  means  to  be  so  good  to  others." 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  a  family  of  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  a  housewife  and  mother  first.  Our 
home  in  Little  Neck,  a  small  town  on  Long  Island,  has 
seven  big  rooms,  and  one  day  a  week  a  maid  comes  in. 
My  daughters  are  ten,  twelve,  and  sixteen  years  old. 
They  are  very  helpful,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
mother  owes  much  of  her  time  to  her  children.  My 
oldest  daughter,  I  say  proudly,  cooks  as  well  as  I  do 
and  even  makes  her  own  clothes.  When  I  say  that  we 
live  modestly,  I  mean  just  that.  I  doubt  that  I  have 
ever  spent  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  on 

The  Wheel  Of  Fortune  turns  on  CBS-TV,  Fridays,  10  A.M.  EST. 
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SPUN  FOR  ME 


Todd  Russell  enjoys  giving  prizes  to  "good'neighbors"  like  Mrs.  Stearns  (that  typewriter  helped  her  write  this  story) 


clothes  for  myself,   just  for  my   personal  wardrobe. 

The  point  is  that  helping  others  requires  no  capital 
and  just  the  time  that  a  housewife  might  occasionally 
give  to  a  club  or  bridge  game.  Usually,  the  chance  to 
help  someone  just  happens  and  I'm  involved  in  a  set 
of  circumstances  which  follow  through  to  a  natural 
ending. 

For  example,  one  winter  afternoon  I  was  driving  to 
the  grocery.  Stopping  for  a  red  light,  I  saw  a  young 
mother  with  a  three-year-old  boy  standing  at  the 
corner.  The  boy  was  coughing  badly  and  the  mother 
looked  confused.  It  was  natural  to  offer  them  a  lift. 


The  girl  was  anxious  to  talk.  She  was  an  English  war 
bride  whose  husband  was  an  alcoholic.  She  had  been 
able  to  find  only  the  most  menial  kind  of  day  work 
and  couldn't  afford  to  give  her  child  the  care  and 
attention  he  required.  She  wanted  to  do  housework 
but  was  a  farm  girl  and  had  lived  simply.  She  didn't 
know  enough  about  electricity  and  gas  to  get  a  decent 
job.  All  she  knew  was  a  broom  and  scrubbing  brush. 

I  took  this  girl  into  my  home.  Our  doctor  discovered 
the  boy  had  whooping  cough  and  was  undernourished. 
It  was  necessary  for  me  to  take  a  part-time  job  my- 
self in   order  to   give   the    (Continued   on  page  72) 
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Young  Widder  Brown 


1.  All  Simpsonville  watches  eagerly  to  see  whether  or  not  Ellen  Brown  will  find  happiness  with  Dr.  Loring. 
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Troubled  Heart 


How  long  can  a  woman's  love  stand  firm  against  terror  and  intimidation? 


For  years  the  people  of  the  little  town  of  Simpson- 
ville  have  watched  with  fond  regard  the  romance 
of  Ellen  Brown,  who  owns  the  tearoom  on  Main 
Street,  and  Dr.  Anthony  Loring,  the  eminent  doctor — 
who,  with  Ellen's  help,  created  the  vast  medical 
building  there,  Health  Center  Hospital.  The  women, 
especially,  have  watched  and  waited,  wondering  when 
Ellen  would  obey  the  dictates  of  her  heart  to  marry 
this  worthy  man,  yet  (and  such  is  the  fashion  of 
small  towns)  each  ready  to  criticize  should  the  young 
widow  turn  her  back  on  her  two  small  children. 
Obviously,  Ellen's  first  duty  is  to  Mark  and  Janey, 
who  have  deeply  resented  the  thought  of  their  mother 
marrying  again. 

Then    came   the    event   which    sent    Simpsonville 
inhabitants  into  fast  and  furious  debate.  Was  their 


beloved  doctor  all  they  had  supposed  him  to  be? 
For,  suddenly,  everyone  was  shocked  by  his  terrible 
deception — their  doctor  had  a  wife,  even  as  he  was 
wooing  Ellen!  To  Ellen,  this  was  an  unbelievable 
possibility — until  that  dread  moment  came  when  the 
two  could  be  alone  to  talk  the  whole  situation  out 
between  them.  It  was  then  Anthony  confessed  that 
when  he  was  a  young  student  at  medical  college  he 
had  met  a  girl,  a  girl  named  Ruth  Phillips,  who  was 
under  the  cruel  domination  of  her  crippled  brother, 
Conrad  Phillips.  Filled  with  romantic  notions  of 
rescuing  Ruth  from  Conrad,  Anthony  had  persuaded 
Ruth  to  elope  with  him.  Hardly  had  the  marriage 
ceremony  been  performed,  however,  when  Ruth  ran 
away  from  Anthony  to  rejoin  her  brother.  It  was 
almost  with  relief  that  Anthony  received  a  letter  a 

See  Next  Page 


2.  Ruth,  Dr.  Anthony  Loring's  wife  in  name  only,  shows   Ellen  how  cups  were  switched  and 
poison  intended  for  Ellen  was  administered  to   Ellen's  friend   Mathilda.    Ellen   is  horrified. 


YOUNG  WIDDER   BROWN 


3.  Constance  Eliot,  possessive"  mother  of  engineer  Christopher,  who  is  in  love  with  Ellen,  shows  her  a  let- 
ter revealing  Ellen's  friend  Mathilda  expected  to  die.  Constance  tries  to  implicate  Ellen  in  Mathilda's  death! 


short  time  later  in  which  Ruth  said  their  marriage  had 
been  annulled.  Realizing  he  didn't  love  Ruth,  the  years 
had  dimmed  the  memory  of  his  vain  attempt  to  free 
Ruth  from  Conrad,  and  the  whole  episode  became  a 
meaningless  chapter  in  his  mind  and  heart.  Actually, 
he'd  never  thought  of  mentioning  it  to  Ellen,  because 
he'd  not  thought  or  talked  about  it  to  anyone  then 
or  since. 

Even  as  the  townspeople  were  taking  firm  stands — 
some  for,  some  against  Anthony — Ruth  Loring  moved 
to  Simpsonville,  telling  anyone  who  would  listen  that 
she  loved  Anthony,  now  wanted  his  protection  and  his 
support.  As  the  weeks  passed  into  months,  Anthony 


searched  for  some  record  of  the  annulment  of  his 
marriage  to  Ruth.  He  did  not  uncover  any  legal 
papers,  but  he  has  made  two  fearful  discoveries:  Ruth 
is  definitely  a  mental  case.  Her  brother  Conrad  is 
engaged  in  criminal  activities — activities  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  house  Anthony  rented  for  Ruth,  but 
in  which  Anthony  refuses  to  live.  Conspiring  with  Con- 
rad are  two  other  occupants  of  the  house — Roy  and 
Betty  Maxwell.  Meanwhile,  Ellen,  with  determination 
and  heartbreak,  is  pursuing  every  clue  she  can  find  to 
help  Anthony  out  of  his  predicament.  She  discovers 
the  existence  of  Mathilda  Maxwell,  an  older,  more 
mature  sister  of  the  two,  living  with  Conrad.    Ellen 
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4.  Ellen  and  Dr.  Loring  consult  the  medical  examiner  about  Mathilda's 
death.  They  learn  Mathilda  was  poisoned  before  coming  to  the  tea  shop. 


5.   Conrad    Phillips,    Ruth    Loring's   crippled    brother,  says  he  will  prove  Ruth  poisoned 
Mathilda — for  a  price.    Ellen  and  Constance  Eliot  can't  believe  what  their  ears  hear. 


See  Next  Page 
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knows  that  behind  Mathilda's  evasion  of  her  questions 
lies  fear,  and  knowledge  which  might  free  Anthony. 
Then,  finally,  comes  the  fateful  day  when  Mathilda 
feels  she  has  to  speak,  and  she  comes  to  Ellen's  tea- 
room. With  swift,  horrible  sureness,  Mathilda's  lips  are 
sealed  forever — she  is  poisoned  and  dies  in  Ellen's 
tearoom.  Once  again  Conrad's  vicious  influence  on 
Ruth  is  felt.  He  and  Roy  have  terrorized  Ruth  into 
believing  that  she  is  partly  responsible  for  Mathilda's 
death — in  her  deranged  state,  Ruth  believes  she  was 
going  to  poison  Ellen  and  that,  instead,  when  the  poison 
wajs  administered,  Ellen  inadvertently  switched  cups 
and  the  one  containing  poison  was  given  to  Mathilda. 
To  further  complicate  Ellen's  life,  Christopher  Eliot, 
a  young  construction  engineer,  and  his  mother  Con- 
stance, have  come  to  Simpsonville  to  live,  and  Chris^ 
topher  brushes  aside  gossip  to  fall  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  Ellen.  Constance,  a  possessive  mother  who 
will  not  easily  relinquish  her  hold  on  her  son,  is  deter- 
mined that  nothing  shall  come  from  what  she  terms 
Christopher's  "infatuation."  Her  way,  however,  of 
making  it  certain  is  to  undermine  Ellen,  no  matter  what 
the  cost  to  Ellen's  character,  reputation  or  feelings. 
Beset  on  every  side,  Ellen  in  her  darkest  moments 
thinks  in  the  terms  that  Anthony  has  urged  upon  her 
— with  Ruth  mentally  ill,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
ties  of  matrimony  which  seem  to  enmesh  Anthony  and, 
therefore,  no  hope  that  Ellen  can  ever  be  more  than 
"the  other  woman"  in  the  triangle  situation;  Anthony 
would  have  her  end  the  doubts  of  her  heart  and  her 
soul-searing  allegiance  to  him  and  turn  to  Christopher 
for  comfort.  Anthony  would  even  have  her  marry 
Christopher  if,  in  doing  so,  happiness  could  be  hers. 
Buffeted  by  these  events,  Ellen  faces  the  future.  Will 
her  heart  or  her  head  guide  her  to  a  happier  life? 


7.  Proof  of  Ruth's  complete  mental  derange- 
ment comes  when  Ruth  threatens  murder.  Help 
must    be    found    for    Ruth    in    an    institution! 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

Ellen    Brown Florence   Freeman 

Dr.  Anthony  Loring Ned  Wever 

Ruth  Loring Ann  Shepherd 

Conrad  Phillips Bret  Morrison 

Constance  Eliot Ethel  Owen 

Young  Widder  Brown  is  heard  on  NBC 
Radio,  M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Haley's 
M-0  and  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Tooth 
Paste. 


6.  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  sadly   reveals  to   Ellen  that   Ruth's   mental   ill- 
ness will  never  allow  him  to  be  free  of  his   marriage  vows  to   Ruth. 
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8.  Ellen  looks  sadly  at  the  engagement  ring.  Should  she  ac- 
cept Christopher's  plea  for  marriage  or  r'emain  "the  other  wo- 
man"  in   the   life   of   Dr.   Anthony   Loring,   the   man   she   loves? 
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8.  Ellen  looks  sadly  at  the  engagement  ring.  Should  she  ac- 
cept Christopher's  plea  for  marriage  or  remain  "the  other  wo- 
man"  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Anthony  Loring,  the  man  she  loves? 


Elaine  understands  and  pities  Charlotte,  who's  missed  so  mOch  that  Elaine  has — pride  in  her  husband,  the  love  of  children 


let  yourself  be  happy! 
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As  Charlotte  Abbott  in 
Our  Gal  Sunday,  Elaine  Kent 
has  learned  why  a  woman 
can  be  her  own  worst  enemy 


By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Devoted  listeners  to  Our  Gal  Sunday 
know  kind,  elderly  Dr.  Abbott — -and  they 
love  him.    They  know  his  young  wife 
Charlotte — almost  too  well.    No  one  loves 
or  envies  Charlotte,  despite  her  fine  husband, 
her  lovely  home,  her  power  in  the  community 
as  wife  of  its  leading  physician.   Charlotte 
herself  has  never  appreciated  her  own 
blessings,  has  always  been  bitterly  jealous 
of   others.    She   is   quarrelsome,   malicious, 
thoroughly  discontented. 

"And -yet,"  sighs  Elaine  Kent,  who  portrays 
this  symbol  of  feline  dissatisfaction, 
"Charlotte  could  be  so  happy  if  only  she 
would  let  herself!"    Elaine  has  a  right  to 
speak,  to  give  advice  to  the  misguided 
character  she  plays.   For  no  two  women  ever 
differed  more.  Perhaps  the  greatest  contrast 
between  them  is  that  Elaine  can 
understand  (and  (Continued  on  page  99) 


Our  Gal  Sunday,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
is  sponsored  by  Whitehall  Pharmacal  Co.  for  Anacin. 


Unlike  Charlotte,  Elaine  knows  the  warmth 
and  sentimental  value  of  all  the  objects 
that  make  a  home  one's  very  own — the. piano 
which  Elaine  really  loves  to  play,  the 
antique  pitchers  she's  enjoyed  collecting. 


n  a  quiet  moment  Elaine  relaxes — and  counts  the  blessings  Charlotte  never  learned  to  share. 
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Unlike  Charlotte,  Elaine  knows  the  warmth 
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that  make  a  home  one's  very  own — the  piano 
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A  Saga  of  America 


ONE  MAN' 


Son  Jack  Barbour  (played  by  Page  Gilman)  is  part  of  the  second  generation  in  radio's  longest-established  household. 
Joan  (Mary  Lou  Harrington)  and  husband  Ross  Farnsworth  (Vic  Perrin,  right)  are  third-generation,  just  started  a  fourth! 
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Through  the  years,  the  loves 
and  lives  of  the  beloved  Barbours 
have  revealed  real-life  secrets 


By  FREDDA  DUDLEY 


A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
American  radio  audiences  were 
introduced  to  a  remarkable  family — a  family 
that  was  to  become  as  a  mirror  held  up  to 
the  years,  reflecting  change,  growth, 
sometimes-troubled   and   sometimes-trium- 
phant times.  In  the  year  1932,  Father  Barbour, 
his  wife,  Mother  Fanny  Barbour,  and  their 
five  children — Paul,  Hazel,  the  twins  Claudia 
and  Clifford,  and  Jack — established  their 
residence  at  Seacliff  Drive,  San  Francisco. 

Unemployment  was  widespread,  the  bank 
holiday  had  just  ended  and  so  had  thousands 
of  banks— the  country  was  suffering,  in 
general,  a  severe  case  of  economic  virus; 
in  a  way,  the  Barbours  served  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  medicine  to  combat  the  ailment.  The 
creator  of  the  Barbours  was  Carlton  E. 
Morse,  then  and  now  a  spiritually  wise, 
humorously  idealistic  chap,  then  just  eight 
years  out  of  the  University  of  California. 
Very  much  a  product  of  his  times,  Mr.  Morse 
was  creating  a  family  in  the  image  of  people 
whose  problems  he  knew  and  recognized. 

One  Man's  Family  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  7:45 
P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Mother  Barbour  is  played  by  Minetta  Ellen,  who's  just  like 
her  role — except  that  she  has  even  more  greatgrandchildren. 


Father  Barbour  is  J.  Anthony  Smythe — who  couldn't  love  his 
air  family  more  if  they  were  truly  his  own  flesh-and-blood. 


See   Next   Page 
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Son  Jack  Barbour  (ployed  by  Page  Silmon]  is  port  of  th„ 

n)  ond  husband  Ross  Farnsworth  ZrltTT^"  '""  radio's  longest-established  household. 


arnsworth  (Vic  Perrin 


r'9ht|  are  third-generation,  just  started  a  fourth- 


Through  the  years,  the  loves 
and  lives  of  the  beloved  Barbours 
have  revealed  real-life  secrets 


By  FREDDA  DUDLEY 


A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
American  radio  audiences  were 
introduced  to  a  remarkable  family — a  family 
that  was  to  become  as  a  mirror  held  up  to 
the  years,  reflecting  change,  growth, 
sometimes-troubled    and   sometimes-trium- 
phant times.  In  the  year  1932,  Father  Barbour, 
his  wife,  Mother  Fanny  Barbour,  and  their 
five  children — Paul,  Hazel,  the  twins  Claudia 
and  Clifford,  and  Jack — established  their 
residence  at  Seacliff  Drive,  San  Francisco. 

Unemployment  was  widespread,  the  bank 
holiday  had  just  ended  and  so  had  thousands 
of  banks — the  country  was  suffering,  in 
general,  a  severe  case  of  economic  virus; 
in  a  way,  the  Barbours  served  as  a  sort  of 
spiritual  medicine  to  combat  the  ailment.  The 
creator  of  the  Barbours  was  Carlton  E. 
Morse,  then  and  now  a  spiritually  wise, 
humorously  idealistic  chap,  then  just  eight 
years  out  of  the  University  of  California. 
Very  much  a  product  of  his  times,  Mr.  Morse 
was  creating  a  family  in  the  image  of  people 
whose  problems  he  knew  and  recognized. 

One  Man's  Family  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  7:45 
P.M.   EST,  as  sponsored  by  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Mother  Barbour  is  played  by  Minetta  Ellen,  who's  just  like 
her  role — except  that  she  has  even  more  greatgrandchildren. 


Father  Barbour  is  J.  Anthony  Smythe — who  couldn't  love  his 
air  family  more  if  they  were  truly  his  own  flesh-and-blood. 


See   Next  Page 
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ONE 

MAN'S 
FAMILY 


Father's  a  great  gardener,  loves  to  brag  to  son  Jack,  left, 
son-in-law  Dan  Murray(Ken  Petersjand  grandson-in-law  Ross. 


Home  from  Japan,  Teddy  (Jeanne  Bates)  tells  Hazel  (Bernice 
Berwin),  Joan  and  Claudia  (Barbra   Fuller)  about  her  work. 


First  of  all,  there  was  and  is  Henry  Barbour, 
in  those  days  president  of  a  bond  house  which 
had  served  its  clients  honorably  before  the  de- 
pression and  was  serving  them  capably  through 
it.  This  was  a  bold  notion,  when  one  realizes  that 
bond-house  presidents  and  bond  salesmen  were 
not  held  in  high  esteem  in  that  era,  after  the 
crash  of  '29.  Originally,  Mr.  Barbour  was  not  the 
most  appealing  character  in  the  world.  He  was 
hide-bound,  filled  with  an  uncompromising  in- 
tegrity which  is  pleasant  in  one's  broker  but 
slightly  trying  over  the  breakfast  eggs.  Father 
Barbour  was  much  like  a  desert  cactus:  forbid- 
ding in  casual  encounter,  but  full  of  life-saving 
substance  when  approached  by  the  knowing. 
With  the  years  Father  Barbour  has  mellowed, 
his  personality  lightened  with  success,  as  he  has 
met  and  conquered  his  day-in,  day-out  problems. 

Mother  Barbour  was  the  "captive  woman"  of 
her  era.  She  was  philosophical,  as  women  must 
be,  intensely  loyal  to  her  husband  but  capable 
of  understanding  his  weaknesses  while  still  ap- 
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Gathering  of  the  clan's  younger  members:  From  left — Janie  (Jana   Liff),   Penny  (Anne  Whitfield),   Elizabeth  Sharon 
Ann    (Suzanne    Luckey),    Margaret    (Dawn    Bender),    Mary    Lou   (Merry   McGovern),   and   Andy   (Michael   Chapin). 


plauding  his  strength.  Mr.  Morse  did  not  go  far 
afield  when  he  regarded  Mother  Barbour  as  a 
staunch  weathervane  in  a  stormy  climate,  point- 
ing always  to  the  eventual  triumph  of  fair  weather. 

Paul  Barbour,  their  oldest  son,  was  a  member 
of  the  "Lost  Generation."  A  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  he  had  already  been  married  to  an  Amer- 
ican Army  nurse,  while  flying  in  France,  and  had 
lost  her  in  a  hospital  epidemic  only  two  weeks 
later,  when  One  Man's  Family  came  to  the 
airwaves  in  1932.  There  was  a  hint  that  he  was 
deeply  interested  in,  if  not  downright  involved 
with,  a  brunette  beauty  named  Beth  Holly. 
Claudia  and  Clifford  were  the  Flaming  Youth 
of  the  depression  days;  young  Jack  captured 
listeners'  hearts  with  the  timeless  appeal  of  an 
energetic,  uninhibited,  enterprising  small  boy. 

Now,  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  later,  the 
Barbour  family,  along  with  every  family  in 
America,  has  changed.  The  original  seven  mem- 
bers have  increased  by  (Continued  on  page  71) 


Paul's  far  off  in  Japan,  most  of  these  days, 
and  letters  from  him  are  treasured  by  Father 
Barbour — who  reads  them  aloud,  as  Mar- 
garet, Claudia,  Jack,  Hazel  and  Joan  listen. 


Grace  Matthews'  Road  of  Life 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  unlike  most 
families  in  radio  and  TV  work,  the  Ben- 
son family  contained  two  "unreliable" 
people  to  whom  the  unexpected  was  al- 
ways happening.  She  and  Court  would 
just  have  to  reform! 

"Reforming"  into  well-scheduled  human 
beings  has  been  an  ambition  of  Grace's 
for  some  years*  now,  but  there  are  a  few 
things  in  her  life  which  interfere.  Except 
for  occasional  vacations — and  the  presen- 
tation of  two  small  Bensons — Grace,  until 
last  December,  arrived  at  the  studios  reg- 
ularly, Monday  through  Friday,  for  one- 
and-a-half  hours'  rehearsal  and  fifteen 
minutes'  broadcast  time  of  Big  Sister, 
which  recently  went  off  the  air.  Cur- 
rently, of  course,  she's  busy  with  her  role 
as  Dr.  Carson  McVicker  in  NBC's  Road 
Of  Life. 

But  the  rest  of  the  Benson  family  acting 
schedule  is  far  more  unpredictable  and, 
consequently,  hectic.  Grace  is  heard  in 
Armstrong's  Theatre  Of  Today,  Cavalcade 
Of  America,  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told, 
the  radio  version  of  City  Hospital,  \nd  many 
others  ...  all  on  a  moment's  notice,  so  to 
speak.  Court  and  Grace  together  are  often 
heard  on  the  latter  three  shows.  In  addi- 
tion, Court  has  had  an  important  role  on 
Brighter  Day — as  juvenile  lead  Tom  Gor- 
don— and  can  often  be  heard  on  My  True 
Story,  Whispering  Streets,  Counter-Spy, 
and  Gangbusters,  to  name  just  a  few.  On 
television,  he  is  seen  all  over  the  lot,  us- 
ually in  character  roles,  frequently  in  the 
TV  version  of  City  Hospital. 

"I  call  Grace  the  daytime  segment  of 
the  family — me,  the  nighttime,"  says 
Court,  who  has  approached  this  problem 
with  Grace  before,  "which  is,  I  guess,  why 
Grace  is  currently  concentrating — and  I 
actually  believe  she  means  it — on  a  bul- 
letin board  system.  Sometimes — but  not 
often,  thank  heavens— it  seems  as  though 
we  see  more  of  each  other  in  studio  cor- 
ridors than  we  do  in  our  own  home.  I'm 
way  beyond  being  surprised  by  friends 
stopping  me  with  'Grace  wanted  me  to 
remind  you,  if  I  ran  into  you,  that  you 
were  supposed  to.  .  .  .'  You  see,  outside 
of  memorizing  lines,  I  have  a  notoriously 
bad  memory,  and  if  Grace  weren't  around 
to  remind  me  of  commitments — that  is,  if 
I  remembered  to  tell  her  about  the  com- 
mitments in  the  first  place — I'd  probably 
be  a  dead  pigeon  as  far  as  the  acting  pro- 
fession is  concerned.  Probably  have  to  go 
back  to  law,  which  is  what  I  prepared  for, 
even  though  I  never  practised  it.  At  that, 
I  might  not  make  a  bad  lawyer —  I'm  cer- 
tainly working  up  a  good  case  for  that 
bulletin  board!" 

Grace  smiles  a  little  grimly  at  Court's 
levity.  The  bulletin  board  would  be  a 
good  idea,  but  it's  one  of  several  good 
ideas  she's  had  on  the  subject.  After  all, 
didn't  she  buy  an  outsized  daily  calendar 
book  for  her  husband  to  jot  down  his 
whereabouts  .  .  .  which,  except  for  the 
first  day,  never  indicated  anything  but 
outsized  blank  pages,  and  left  her  con- 
tinuing to  guess  whether  or  not  Court 
would  be  home  for  dinner. 

Secretly,  this  life  of  the  unexpected  is 
exactly  what  Grace  and  Court  love.  It's 
what  they're  used  to — what  they've  al- 
ways had  since  they  first  met  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  on  New  Year's  Day  in  1940,  when 
Court  was  announcing  on  the  daytime 
serial,  The  Story  Of  Dr.  Susan,  and  Grace 
tried  out  for  and  won  the  title  role.  "Why, 
even  my  first  approach  to  Grace  for  a 
date,"  laughs  Court,  "couldn't  go  off  with- 
out the  unexpected.  By  the  time  I  had 
worked  up  enough  courage  to  ask  her  for 
a  date,  I  had  also  worked  up  a  good  case 


of  hypertension  which  broke  out  with  my 
first  case  of  what  is  called  in  the  trade 
'radio  hands' — little  red  bumps  all  over 
the  hands.  Fortunately,  Grace  understood 
— as  she  always  does — and,  even  though 
she  was  not  free  that  evening  and  turned 
me  down,  she  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  the  door  open  for  another  try. 
Which  I  made  a  few  days  later,  after  I 
had  recovered  my  equilibrium. 

"Even  that  first  date  had  a  touch — and 
I  use  the  word  loosely — of  the  unexpected. 
I  think  I  must  have  already  been  in  love 
with  Grace  because  I  wanted  this  first 
date  to  be  extra-special.  It  was!  In  an 
effort  to  really  impress  her— and  com- 
pletely ignoring  the  fact  that  it  was  mid- 
winter in  Toronto — I  drove  her  to  Niagara 
Falls  for  lunch  in  the  Indian  Room  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Hotel.  The  fact  that  we 
might  freeze  to  death  in  the  process  never 
entered  any  mind.  But  we  didn't,  and  had 
a  wonderful  time  until  returning  home — 
when  I  ran  out  of  gas!  So  help  me,  it  was 
not  premeditated!  If  there  was  one  thing 
I  wanted  to  do,  it  was  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression on  Grace — and  her  parents.  The 
fact  that  they  ever  forgave  me  for  get- 
ting her  home  at  four  a.m.  on  our  first 
date  is  what  I  consider  a  major  miracle. 
But  then,  I've  since  discovered  that 
Grace's  great  understanding  is  something 
she's  inherited   from   her  parents." 

"If  you  think  that  first  date  proved 
anything  about  our  lives,"  interrupts 
Grace  in  a  teasing  way,  "you  should  have 
beheld  Court's  proposal  some  six  months 
later.  I  think  it  was  actually  by  way  of 
explaining  the  heavy  coating  of  sugar  he 
put  over  his  steak  sandwich  instead  of  in 
his  coffee  while  we  were  lunching  at  a 
little  restaurant  after  a  broadcast. 

"Much  as  I  loved  Court,  I  was  also 
earnestly  pursuing  a  theatrical  career, 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  couldn't  give  him 
a  direct  answer  at  that  moment.  I  had  to 
ask  for  time.  I  had  been  toying  with  the 
idea  of  coming  to  New  York  to  try  to 
advance  my  career.  Court's  proposal  sud- 
denly made  me  realize  I  had  to  make  a 
choice — either  New  York  and  a  possible 
theatrical  career,  or  Toronto  and  Court. 
You  see,  Court  could  not  leave  Toronto 
then — besides  a  heavy  radio  schedule,  he 
was  also  studying  to  become  a  lawyer. 
So,  I  took  off  for  New  York — a  move 
which  was  as  much  Court's  idea  as  mine. 

"But,  after  one  week  of  being  torn  be- 
twixt and  between,  I  rushed  back  to  To- 
ronto as  fast  as  the  Limited  would  take 
me,  and  we  were  married  in  a  simple 
ceremony  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Bishop 
Strachan  School.  Then,  as  if  to  make  up 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  wedding,  we 
honeymooned  at  the  fabulous  Domaine 
d'Estrelle  in  the  Laurentian  Mountains. 
Domaine  d'Estrelle  is  an  establishment 
built  originally  by  a  wealthy  Belgian 
baron  as  his  home.  We  occupied  the 
baron's  own  rooms  and,  if  we  never  again 


touch  real  luxury,  we  can  always  say, 
'We  had  it!' " 

While  Court  was  in  the  service — the 
48th  Highlanders,  attached  to  General 
Montgomery's  Eighth  Army — Grace  con- 
tinued her  radio  career,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  war  years  won  three  na- 
tional awards,  including  the  award  as 
Canada's  leading  radio  actress.  Upon 
Court's  return,  the  Bensons  turned  their 
sights  upon  New  York — this  time,  to- 
gether. Almost  immediately  Court  won 
an  audition  for  narrator  of  the  daytime 
series  then  on  the  air,  Tennessee  Jed,  a 
role  that  was  particularly  important  to 
the  Bensons,  since  it  meant  they  fulfilled 
the  immigration  requirements  of  a  job 
within  thirty  days.  Court  soon  added  Big 
Town  and  Music  Hall  to  his  list,  while 
Grace  annexed  the  Big  Sister  title  role, 
as  well  as  Margot  Lane  in  The  Shadow. 

As  for  the  arrival  of  little  Andrea — 
rather  than  Andrew,  as  expected — she 
timed  it  with  true  professional  sense  and 
sponsor  respect.  In  September,  1948,  the 
part  of  Ruth  Wayne  was  written  out  of 
the  Big  Sister  script  for  several  weeks. 
When  Andrea  put  in  her  initial  appear- 
ance, she  did  so  directly  after  the  com- 
mercial on  her  mother's  program.  Nat- 
urally, her  parents  immediately  knew  she 
would  be  an  actress. 

Two  years  later,  on  December  30,  1950, 
little  Paul  joined  the  ranks.  "Even  though 
Paul  has  not  manifested  any  particular 
love  of  acting,  he,  too,  had  perfect  tim- 
ing," laughs  Court.  "Perfect,  from  my 
standpoint,  at  least.  Got  in  just  under  the 
wire  as  an  income  tax  deduction — which, 
I  maintain,  indicates  he'll  be  an  outstand- 
ing business  man.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  this  family,  we  could  stand  a  good 
business  man." 

In  reality,  this  last  remark  is  nothing 
more  than  a  good-natured  quip.  Grace 
and  Court,  besides  being  outstanding  act- 
ors, are,  obviously,  good  "business  men." 
Their  spacious  apartment — spacious  be- 
cause it  was  built  during  the  era  when 
architects  felt  families  in  apartments,  as 
well  as  families  in  houses,  should  have 
room  to  move  around  in — is  tastefully 
furnished  in  a  combination  of  English 
and  French  periods,  with  just  a  dash  of 
Oriental.  Even  the  sudden  jump  from 
four  fairly  small  rooms  to  seven  large 
ones  did  not  throw  off  their  good  business 
sense.  They  made  use  of  New  York's 
famous  auction  sales  and  picked  up  some 
lovely  period  pieces  at  bargain  prices. 

Yes,  it's  as  Court  says,  the  Bensons  lead 
a  double  life — domestic  on  the  one  hand, 
professional  on  the  other.  In  this  double 
life  they  try  to  expend  their  energies 
equally— if  one  day  or  week  has  been 
top-heavy  in  one  direction,  they  try  to  tip 
the  scales  of  the  next  day  or  week  in  the 
other  direction.  Never  will  they  allow 
their  professional  lives  to  overshadow 
their  home  and  family  life — never  allow 
themselves  to  get  to  the  point  where,  be- 
cause of  accepting  too  many  assignments, 
they  wind  up  with  a  "passing"  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other  and  the  children. 

"Which  is  one  of  the  main  reasons," 
concludes  Grace,  "I'm  concentrating  on 
that  bulletin  board.  Sometimes  it's  hard 
to  turn  down  assignments — you  think 
you'll  be  able  to  sandwich  in  the  job 
without  too  much  difficulty,  completely 
forgetting  that  the  other  half  of  our  part- 
nership may  have  made  plans  that  ac- 
tually make  that  'sandwich'  job  a  real 
hardship.  Particularly  when  you  have 
Court's  peculiar  memory  to  contend  with. 
Yes,  if  we  had  a  bulletin  board  by  the 
phone,  it  just  might  help.  Yes,  I  think  it's 
worth  working  on!" 


Paul  Dixon 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
Watters,  general  manager  of  WCPO,  were 
laughing  silently  as  the  TV  lens  focused 
back  on  Paul.  Casually,  Paul  looked  at  the 
monitor  which  showed  him  as  he  was 
being  seen  by  TV  audiences  across  the 
nation  and  there — big  as  life  and  twice  as 
corny — was  Dotty  Mack's  beauty  mark 
planted  high  on  his  cheekbone.  Paul  fin- 
ished up  undisturbed,  for  such  pranks  are 
part  and  parcel  of  his  program. 

The  Paul  Dixon  Show  is  seen  daily  on 
the  Du  Mont  network  from  three  to  four 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday,  originating 
from  Paul's  home  station,  WCPO-TV,  in 
Cincinnati.  In  addition,  locally,  the  Dixon 
show  is  telecast  another  hour  in  Cincinnati 
with  a  half-hour  radio  simulcast.  The 
show's  as  friendly  as  Paul's  invitation  to 
come  over  to  his  house,  as  homey  as 
his  wife  Marge's  apple  pie — and  as  zany 
as  three  highly  imaginative  persons  can 
make  it. 

Teamed  with  Paul  is  glamorous  Dotty 
Mack,  who  casually  walked  into  the  studio 
with  him  on  his  first  TV  disc  jockey  show, 
while  she  was  still  a  receptionist  at  the 
station,  and  has  been  pantomiming  records 
for  him  ever  since.  Wanda  Lewis,  the  third 
member  of  the  team,  as  casually  joined  the 
two  when  Paul  asked  her  to  put  down  the 
paint  brush  with  which  she  was  about  to 
paint  a  set  and  "draw  us  a  record"  when 
he  first  was  broadcasting  over  television. 
Dotty  and  Wanda,  with  their  sense  of 
humor  still  intact,  and  still  somewhat 
breathless  over  the  miracle  of  their  success, 
have  both  had  offers  out  Hollywood  way 
but  the  combination  of  Paul,  Cincinnati 
and  their  daily  stint  has  made  both  of  them 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  The  girls  feel  along  with 
a  letter-writer  from  the  Bronx,  New  York, 
who  says,  "I  don't  dare  leave  my  set  while 
you  are  on  the  air — I  might  miss  some- 
thing." "We  don't  dare  leave  Paul,"  says 
Dotty,  "because  we  might  make  more 
money  some  place  else  but  just  think  of 
the  fun  we'd  be  missing!" 

It  isn't  just  the  girls  who  are  the  partici- 
pants in  Paul's  spontaneous  humor — he 
uses  anything  that  presents  itself  as  am- 
munition for  leading  his  humor  gun.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  recent  shows,  Paul  heard  a 
lusty  pounding  on  the  outside  door  of  the 
studio.  Paul  broke  off  the  song  he  was 
pantomiming  and  the  cameras  followed  him 
as  he  worked  his  way  around  the  scenery 
and  opened  the  door. 

"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  Paul  said.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Just  want  to  know  where  the  lumber 
goes,"  replied  the  little  man  standing  there. 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ycu,  sir,"  replied  Paul. 
"I  don't  know  where  the  lumber  goes,  but 
why  don't  you  come  in  for  a  moment  and 
join  us."  Getting  the  man  in  front  of  the 
cameras,  he  asked  him  his  name,  where  he 
came  from  and  then  said,  "By  the  way,  are 
you  married?" 

"No,"  replied  the  man,  "I  don't  like 
women!" 

Paul  immediately  rushed  the  man  back 
to  his  lumber  and  the  proper  authorities 
who  could  help  him  deliver  it.  Time  for 
the  folks  around  him  has  netted  Paul  loads 
of  fun  and  his  viewers  a  good  many  smiles. 
Time  for  everyone,  too,  has  brought  much 
satisfaction  to  Paul  in  another  way. 

Because  Paul  and  his  wife  Marge  waited 
a  long  time  to  be  blessed  with  their  first- 
born, Pamela,  and  more  recently  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  a  son,  Greg,  the  two 
are  especially  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
children.  Three  years  ago  a  group  of 
youngsters  in  Paul's  neighborhood  called 
at  his  red-brick  home,  in  the  Mount  Look- 
out section  of  Cincinnati,  to  discuss  a  prob- 
lem they  had.  The  children  wanted  to  raise 


OnJy  otte  soap 
gives  your  skia  tkis 

And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild  . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap — with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love" — is  proved  bv  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin — dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 

out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness, 

the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  .  .  .  for  the 

finest  complexion  care  .  .  .  for  a  fragrant 

invitation  to  romance! 


Now  at  lowest  price! 

Cashmere 

Bouquet 

Soap 


Morns  your  skin,  with  the 

fragrance  men  hoe  I 
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When  a  girl  changes  schools, 
what's  a  good  move? 

□  Try  stalking  the  stags  O  Pick  yourself  a  pal 
As  "the  new  girl,"  you'll  be  noticed  — but 
don't  expert  a  brass  band  greeting.  (Your 
new  classmates  may  be  shy,  too!)  Why  not 
ask  one  gal  to  share  a  Slurp  Special  at  the 
local  fizz  palace?  Bimebye,  you'll  be  bud- 
dies. Getting  okayed  by  the  ladies  first  — 
leads  to  meeting  the  boy-people.  Same  as 
the  confidence  you  need,  on  certain  days, 
begins  with  the  comfort  you  get  with  Ko- 
tex.  This  napkin  (so  absorbent!)  has  soft- 
ness that  holds  its  shape.  Made  to  stay  soft 
for  hours  and  hours! 


Which  "look"  is  best  for 
lasses  with  glasses? 

O  Uncluttered         Q  Dramatic         fj  Coquette 

If  you've  got  specs  before  your  eyes, 
choose  headgear  becoming  to  your  face 
type.  Dodge  severe  or  frilly-filly  effects. 
Keep  your  brow  uncluttered.  A  soft,  sim- 
ple hairdo  plus  a  small  or  medium  brimmed 
chapeau  should  suit  you.  For  a  smooth 
look  on  calendar  days,  let  Kotex  keep  you 
outline-  free.  You'll  see  — those  flat  pressed 
ends  prevent  revealing  outlines! 


What  to  do  about  the  Spaniel  Type? 

^  Rush  away  screaming  fj  linger  and  learn 

Adoring  Egbert —always  underfoot!  A  good 
kid,  but  you  don't  get  his  message:  you're  too 
busy  torching  for  frost-hearted  Ted.  Should 
you  ditch  Eggie?  Better  linger.  You'll  learn 
how  to  charm  other  gents.  And  at  trying  times, 
learn  about  poise  from  Kotex  and  that  safety 
center— (your  extra  protection).  In  all  3  ab- 
sorbencies:  Regular,  Junior,  Super. 


^ 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


"T.  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


R  S. 


Have  you  tried  new  Delsey*  toilet  tissue  — now  nicer  than 
ever!  Each  tissue  tears  off  evenly— no  shredding.  It's  lux- 
uriously soft  and  absorbent  —  like  Kleenex*  tissues.  And 
Delsey's  double-ply  for  extra  strength. 
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money  for  the  local  polio  funds  but,  they 
explained  to  Paul,  their  own  savings  from 
their  allowances  didn't  amount  to  very 
much.  Paul  suggested  that  they  have  a 
lawn  party  and  charge  admission  and  that, 
no  matter  how  much  they  raised,  even 
though  it  only  be  ten  cents,  he  would  have 
them  as  his  guests  on  the  TV  show. 

Since  the  first  appearance  by  these  young 
money-raisers  on  his  program,  Paul  has 
made  it  a  daily  event  with  a  young  repre- 
sentative from  two  different  groups  ap- 
pearing on  his  local  show  with  a  polio 
check  each  day.  Sometimes  the  amount  is 
only  one  dollar,  sometimes  it  has  been  as 
high  as  five  hundred  dollars.  Through  this 
incentive  which  Paul  has  offered,  over 
twelve  thousand  dollars  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  the  local  Hamilton  and  Kenton 
Counties  polic  fund. 

Just  as  Faul  has  been  heloed  along  the 
way  to  success  by  his  good  friend  Mort 
Watters,  who  is  the  man  who  brought  Paul 
from  Chicago  to  his  current  successful 
stint,  Paul  believes  in  helping  others.  In 
October  of  last  year  he  threw  a  huge  Hal- 
loween party  for  the  small  children  at  St. 
Joseph's  Orphanage.  Paul  had  all  the  chil- 
dren come  to  the  studio  and  the  whole 
show  was  played  for  them.  In  November, 
he,  Dotty  and  Wanda  sold  newspapers  on 
Fountain  Square  in  Cincinnati  to  help  raise 
money  for  retarded  children  on  "Old  News- 
boys Day."  When  his  crew  heard  what  he 
was  planning,  there  wasn't  a  member  who 
would  be  excluded — the  entire  group  do- 
nated a  day's  time  to  selling  papers  to  aid 
the  drive. 

I  oward  the  end  of  that  month,  Paul 
started  a  drive  for  a  Christmas  Fund  for 
Girls  Town  of  America,  now  located  in 
Cincinnati — Paul  had  learned  that  the 
funds  available  to  Girls  Town  did  not  cover 
Christmas  gifts.  Through  donations,  Paul 
was  able  to  see  that  every  girl  had  a 
Christmas  ''just  like  kids  the  nation  over" 
and,  on  Christmas  Eve  afternoon,  Paul  and 
his  troupe  gave  a  party  for  the  girls.  There 
was  a  special  Santa  Claus  who  made  cer- 
tain that  no  one  was  slighted. 

More,  much  more  has  been  done  by  Paul 
for  children  and  their  charities  and  more 
will  be  done  in  the  future.  Both  Paul  and 
Marge  feel  it  is  a  small  way  to  show  their 
appreciation  fcr  the  good  fortune  of  having 
Pamela,  now  four,  and  Greg,  almost  two. 
Greg  is  a  little  young  to  be  interested  in 
personal  appearances  on  the  show  but  Pam, 
a  miniature  replica  of  her  mother,  has  ap- 
peared with  her  father  for  quite  some  time. 
On  the  local  show,  Pam  does  the  commer- 
cial with  Dotty  Mack  for  a  margarine  com- 
pany. On  the  national  show,  Pam  has  ap- 
peared many  times  in  Paul's  children's  song 
skits. 

Mother  Marge  doesn't  like  to  bring  Pam 
to  the  studio  early  for,  as  it  is,  she  can 
never  get  Pam  away,  once  she's  with  her 
daddy.  Pam  takes  after  her  father — loves 
spontaneous  humor,  likes  the  limelight.  So 
far,  Greg  takes  after  his  mother,  who  is 
frightened  at  the  very  thought  of  appear- 
ing before  a  TV  camera. 

Paul  works  hard  and  after  the  show  is 
over  there  are  several  hours  of  rehearsal, 
and  then  home  to  "Marge  and  the  kids." 
Nothing  will  stay  him  from  this  because 
there  is  only  one  driving  reason  for  Paul's 
wanting  to  be  a  success — to  build  a  home 
for  his  wife  and  his  children.  One  after- 
noon, as  rehearsals  dragged  on  over  the 
accustomed  hour,  Paul  suddenly  told  the 
troupe  to  quit.  "I'm  tired,  you're  tired  but, 
more  important  than  that,  Marge  has  made 
raisin  pie  with  nuts  and  I  want  to  be  home 
on  time  to  eat  it!"  Yes,  Paul  is  a  man  who 
performs  songs  for  his  supper  and  the 
songs  would  be  empty  without  his  heme 
and  his  family  to  share  in  the  feast  he  can 
now  supply. 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
marriage,  by  birth,  to  twenty -two  persons. 
Paul,  alone  among  the  children,  has  failed 
to  provide  children. 

However,  other  members  of  the  family 
have  been  admirably  productive:  Hazel 
has  married  twice,  produced  three  chil- 
dren; Claudia  has  married  twice,  produced 
three  children,  one  of  whom  (young  Nich- 
olas Lacey)  died  during  the  war  when 
Claudia  and  her  family  were  interned  by 
the  Germans.  Clifford  has  married  twice, 
produced  a  son;  Jack  has  married  once  and 
produced  six  children,  the  most  recent 
blessed  event — or  jackpot  achievement — 
resulting  in  triplets.  Teddy,  Paul's  ward, 
has  married — adding  a  husband  to  the 
menage — but  his  status  seems  temporary. 
Joan,  Claudia's  eldest  daughter,  has  mar- 
ried and  become  a  mother.  This  infant  has 
established  a  fourth  generation  of  Bar- 
bours. 

Over  the  years,  the  Barbours  have  re- 
mained as  real  as  the  family  next  door,  and 
probably  are  far  more  fascinating.  Drivers 
of  San  Francisco  sight-seeing  busses  point 
out  Seacliff,  the  Barbour  home,  to  tourists. 
(The  actual  owners  of  the  home  are  proud 
of  this  distinction  because  the  Barbours, 
they  feel,  are  part  of  their  city's  legend.) 
These  same  drivers  supply  road  informa- 
tion so  that  motoring  tourists,  when  driv- 
ing south  along  the  Peninsula,  may  pass 
the  Sky  Ranch,  summer  home  of  the  Bar- 
bour clan.  When  a  member  of  the  Barbour 
family  is  ill,  mail  of  encouragement  with 
medical  advice  and  sympathy  is  received. 
Too,  when,  in  the  past,  Clifford  has  be- 
come involved  in  one  of  his  characteristic 
jams,  thousands  of  people  have  advised,  ad- 
monished and  berated  him  by  air  mail, 
special  delivery. 

Just  as  with  any  normal  family,  the  Bar- 
bours receive  hundreds  of  Christmas  cards 
and  the  babies  have  acquired  extensive 
layettes.  And  there  is  a  reason  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Barbours — the  intensely 
human  group  that  functions  off  microphone 
— since,  for  each  member,  during  these 
years,  there  has  been  joy  and  laughter, 
tragedy  and  tears. 

When  Mr.  Morse  first  had  the  inspiration 
for  the  Barbour  story,  he  was  writing  mys- 
tery and  adventure  stories,  using  a  group 
of  San  Francisco  radio  players  who  had 
been  active  in  the  dramatic  club  at  the 
University  of  California. 

Mike  Raffetto  (Paul),  Barton  Yarbor- 
ough  (Clifford),  and  Bernice  Berwin  (Ha- 
zel) comprised  the  nucleus.  At  that  time, 
incidentally,  Barbara  Jo  Allen  (Beth  Hol- 
ly, who  was  Paul's  first  romantic  interest 
in  the  story)  was  married  to  Barton  Yar- 
borough  (Clifford).  Since  that  time,  beau- 
tiful Barbara  Jo  has  become  famous  as 
Vera  Vague. 

During  the  first  Barbour  script  huddle, 
Mr.  Morse  was  told  by  the  original  group, 
"There's  a  wonderful  woman  in  radio  here 
in  San  Francisco  who  was  doing  post-grad- 
uate work  when  we  were  at  the  University. 
She  would  be  absolutely  perfect  for  Mother 
Barbour." 

Mr.  Morse  sent  for  Minetta  Ellen  and 
sat  through  the  interview,  pinching  him- 
self. She  was  perfect  for  the  part;  she  was 
Mother  Barbour  with  her  sweet  voice,  her 
brightly  tender  eyes,  her  snowy  silken  hair. 

After  the  third  broadcast,  she  had  estab- 
lished her  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  cast. 
They  began  to  come  to  her  for  advice  and 
encouragement.  Week  after  week,  she  ar- 
rived at  rehearsal  bearing  a  basket  of 
homemade  lemon  tarts  or  chocolate  cookies, 
or — at  Christmas — fondant,  penuche,  or 
stuffed  dates.  Miscellaneous  radio  station 
personnel  began  to  call  her  "Mother  Bar- 
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bour,"  and  the  practice  continues  to  this 
day. 

In  twenty  years  she  has  missed  only 
three  broadcasts,  absence  that  was  caused 
by  a  serious  case  of  pneumonia.  Thanks  to 
modern  wonder  drugs,  she  triumphed  over 
the  illness,  but  one  Sunday  night  there  was 
seme  question  of  her  recovery.  Mr.  Morse 
had  "written  her  out"  of  the  script,  indi- 
cating that  she  was  at  the  Sky  Ranch  with 
Nicky  and  Claudia.  But,  when  Paul  dis- 
cussed this  fact  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  he  barely  avoided  breaking  down 
in  front  of  the  mike,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  were  in  little  better  condition  in  this 
real-life  emergency. 

Today  Minetta  "Mother  Barbour"  Ellen 
is  seventy-eight  and  the  great-grandmother 
of  two  babies  representing  her  personal 
family's  fourth  generation.  The  off-radio 
Mother  Barbour  is  anxious  for  the  on-radio 
Mother  Barbour  to  acquire  another  great 
grandchild  in  order  to  even  the  facts. 

Father  Barbour's  voting  name  is  J.  An- 
thony Smythe,  and  he  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  San  Francisco.  As  a  student 
he  planned  to  enter  the  priesthood,  but 
family  considerations  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  undertake  an  income-producing 
career.  Because  he  had  always  been  active 
in  school  dramatics,  he  secured  a  job  with 
a  stock  company  and  quickly  became  a 
leading  man.  He  still  receives  wistfully  ar- 
dent letters  from  ladies  who  were  his  fans 
in  matinee  idol  days,  but  he  has  managed 
to  take  such  blandishments  in  stride:  Mr. 
Smythe  has  remained  a  bachelor. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  loves  his 
Father  Barbour  role.  When  he  takes  an 
occasional  brief  vacation,  away  from  Holly- 
wood, he  is  always  recognized  by  someone 
who  has  seen  pictures  of  the  radio  family; 
when  asked  his  real  name,  Mr.  Smythe  .has 
suggested  that  a  new  acquaintance  simplify 
things  by  calling  him  "Father  Barbour." 

Fans  will  remember  a  black  three  months 
during  which  One  Man's  Family  was  with- 
out a  sponsor.  This  eclipse  was  too  much 
for  "Father  Barbour."  He  took  to  his  bed 
with  what  was  presumed  to  be  a  serious 
heart  ailment,  and  doctors  warned  mem- 
bers of  the  Barbour  "family,"  as  well  as 
the  sisters  with  whom  Mr.  Smythe  lives, 
that  the  future  was  in  doubt. 

Fortunately,  Miles  Laboratories  decided 
to  sponsor  One  Man's  Family.  When  the 
news  of  this  revitalization  was  relayed  to 
"Father  Barbour,"  he  arose  from  his  bed 
and  announced  that  he  was  hungry.  At 
the  end  of  a  week,  he  appeared  to  be  fully 
recovered  and  in  perfect  condition  (aston- 
ishing his  doctors)  and  he  hasn't  been  ill 
a  day  since. 

Paul  Barbour  (played  by  Mike  Raffetto) 
is  the  glamour  boy  of  the  program.  On 
repeated  occasions  during  the  last  tumul- 
tuous twenty  years,  ladies  lovely  and  ac- 
complished, and  some  not  quite  ladies  but 
even  more  accomplished,  have  taken  a 
double-ring  interest  in  Paul. 

However,  the  instant  it  seemed  that  Paul 
might  abandon  his  status  as  combined 
father-confessor  and  alluring  bachelor,  the 
feminine  members  of  the  radio  audience 
have  rushed  to  telephone,  telegraph  office, 
and  writing  desk  to  file  protest.  As  many 
as  three  hundred  letters  a  day,  voicing 
objection  from  mild  to  acid,  have  been 
received  during  the  height  of  one  of  Paul's 
infrequent  romances. 

Oddly  enough,  very  few  of  the  commu- 
nications suggested  that  Paul  remain  un- 
married; the  complaint  was  lodged  against 
the  specific  girl  of  the  moment:  she  was 
too  this  or  too  that.  A  better  prospect,  the 
advisers  said,  was  sure  to  come  along  later. 
Often  the  writer  outlined  her  own  attrac- 
tions as  those  which  were  most  desirable. 


Mike  Raffetto  —  "Paul  Barbour"  —  has 
been  off  the  air  on  only  two  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years.  In  1940  it  was 
discovered  that  Mike  had  developed  a  spot 
on  one  lung;  his  doctor  recommended  the 
usual  treatment — total  rest  in  bed.  For 
seven  months,  Mike  Raffetto  devoted  him- 
self to  recovery  while  his  shadow  self,  Paul 
Barbour,  was  sent  by  the  government  on 
a  survey  tour  of  West  Coast  air  installa- 
tions. More  recently,  Mike  suffered  a  re- 
currence and  once  again  Paul  Barbour  had 
to  be  written  out  of  the  script.  In  real  life, 
Mike  is  married,  his  wife  is  an  artist,  and 
there  are  four  daughters  in  the  family. 

Bernice  Berwin,  who  plays  Hazel,  is  mar- 
ried to  a  San  Francisco  attorney  and  has  a 
son,  eighteen,  who  has  just  graduated  from 
high  school.  During  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Barbours,  the  program  was  broadcast 
from  San  Francisco;  thereafter  it  emanated 
from  Los  Angeles.  This  meant  that  "Hazel" 
lived  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region 
during  the  week,  but  Friday  night  she  took 
The  Lark  (crack  Southern  Pacific  train) 
southbound  from  the  Golden  Gate,  arriv- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  Saturday  morning  in 
order  to  attend  rehearsal  Saturday  and  to 
be  present  for  the  broadcast  on  Sunday. 
She  would  make  the  return  trip  to  San 
Francisco  on  Sunday  night. 

There  came  a  terrible  hour  when  there 
was  a  rail  accident  on  Friday  night.  Heart- 
sick members  of  the  Barbour  clan  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  find  out  whether 
Hazel-Bernice  had  been  among  the  many 
people  injured.  At  the  moment  of  great- 
est confusion  and  despondency,  Bernice 
strolled  into  the  radio  station.  She  had 
flown  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  time. 

Hank  and  Pinky,  Hazel's  twin  sons,  have 
a  notable  history.  Conrad  Binyon  as  Hank 
and  Dix  Davis  as  Pinky  created  the  respec- 
tive roles  in  1937  when  they  were  eight 
years  old.  For  fifteen  years  they  have 
grown  up  in  real  life,  just  as  they've  grown 
up  in  the  Barbour  family,  completing  their 
high  school  and  college  educations.  At  this 
writing,  the  original  Hank  is  in  the  Air 
Force  attending  jet  pilot  school;  Pinky,  in 
the  consular  service,  is  serving  in  Pakistan. 

Clifford  and  Claudia  have  always  been 
the  stormy  petrels  of  the  Barbour  family, 
a  fact  which  may  explain  the  identification 
which  many  listeners  seem  -to  feel  with 
them. 

There  have  been  two  "Claudias."  The 
first  was  Kathleen  Wilson,  who  married  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  years  and  notified 
Mr.  Morse  that  she  was  planning  to  move 
to  New  York  to  live.  Hoping  to  find  a  new 
Claudia  without  much  delay,  Mr.  Morse 
had  started  to  audition  actresses  whose 
voices  approximated  that  of  Kathleen  Wil- 
son, when  genuine  tragedy  descended  upon 
the  cast.  Walter  Patterson,  who  played 
Claudia's  husband,  the  delightful  Nicky, 
died  suddenly. 

Mr.  Morse  had  no  heart  to  seek  a  re- 
placement at  that  time.  So,  in  his  story, 
Mr.  Morse  had  Nicky  recalled  to  his  old 
regiment  in  England,  and  Claudia  decided 
to  take  Penny  and  young  Nicky  to  England, 
too.  However,  their  ship  was  torpedoed 
and  it  was  presumed  that  the  Laceys  were 
lost. 

After  five  years,  Mr.  Morse  decided  to 
bring  Claudia  and  Nicky  back  into  the 
story,  so  he  auditioned  until  he  found 
voices  coinciding,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  those  of  the  original  Laceys.  He  ex- 
plained their  return  to  the  family  with  the 
story  that,  after  having  taken  to  lifeboats 
when  the  ship  sank,  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  German  submarine,  taken  to  Ger-  M 
many,  and  interned  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  The  present  Claudia  is  Barbra  Fuller 


and  the  present  Nicky  is  actor  Ben  Wright. 
The  character  of  Joan,  Claudia's  first 
daughter  and  offspring  of  her  marriage  to 
Johnny  Roberts,  has  always  been  drawn 
in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Claudia. 
Steadiness  of  purpose  and  level-headed 
approach  to  her  problems  have  never  been 
Claudia's  strong  points;  conversely,  Joan 
has  always  been  a  model  child — tractable, 
even-tempered,  wise  beyond  her  years,  and 
sometimes  secretly  amused  by  her  mother's 
didos.  Joan  married  wisely  and  in  Sep- 
tember became  a  mother;  she  is — like 
Mother  Barbour — the  epitome  of  the  help- 
meet. 

And  the  girl  behind  the  radio  character: 
She  is  twenty-one-year-old  Mary  Lou 
Harrington,  who  accepted  the  role  of  Joan 
when  she,  Mary  Lou,  was  eight,  and  who 
has  grown  up  with  the  Barbours.  A  quiet, 
thoughtful  girl,  she  attended  Los  Angeles 
City  College  for  three  and  a  half  years, 
studying  drama  in  the  midst  of  a  highly 
successful  dramatic  career  in  radio.  In  one 
of  her  courses  she  met  a  young  man  who 
hoped  to  become  a  radio,  TV  and  film 
producer,  and  who  discussed  his  ambitions 
with  Mary  Lou  at  length.  Not  until  they 
had  dated  for  several  months  did  the  emer- 
gency of  a  date  which  conflicted  with  one 
of  Mary  Lou's  radio  performances  occur. 
When  Mary  Lou  admitted  being  "Joan"  of 
One  Man's  Family,  her  beau  almost  col- 
lapsed of  admiration  both  for  her  abilities 
and  her  modesty.  After  he  had  served  a 
hitch  in  the  Air  Force,  he  and  Mary  Lou 
began  making  plans  for  marriage. 

According  to  the  Barbour  script,  Clifford 
went  to  Scotland  this  spring;  in  truth, 
Barton    Yarborough,    one    of    the    original 


Barbour  group  and  an  actor  who  had 
played  Clifford  for  almost  twenty  years, 
has  taken  a  much  longer  trip — to  a  land 
even  more  fair  than  Scotland.  To  this  day, 
none  of  the  other  members  of  the  Barbour 
cast  can  discuss  Barton  Yarborough's 
death.  It  is  made  bearable  only  by  believ- 
ing the  script  of  the  program. 

Page  Gilman  has  been  Jack  Barbour 
from  the  beginning,  when  he  was  only 
fourteen  years  old.  During  the  war,  Page 
was  drafted;  after  basic  training,  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  Field  Artillery  in  Korea, 
with  the  result  that  the  adventures  of  Jack 
Barbour  on  the  air  were  precisely  those  of 
Page  Gilman  behind  a  109  mm. 

Before  he  went  overseas,  Page  secured 
an  unexpected  three-day  pass  from  his 
San  Diego  base,  hitched  rides  to  Los  An- 
geles, and  arrived  just  as  the  Barbours 
went  on  the  air.  When  he  walked  into  the 
studio,  the  entire  family  burst  into  cries 
of  delight;  the  reunion  staged  in  the  Bar- 
bour living  room  that  night  was  actual — 
a  swift  writing  job  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Morse 
— and  "Jack's"  report  about  his  camp  life 
was  authentic. 

When  Page  was  shipped  to  the  Pacific, 
his  graphic  letters  were  read  over  the  air 
as  reports  from  Jack;  many  service  men 
wrote  to  the  program,  congratulating  Mr. 
Morse  on  the  exactitude  of  Jack's  letters, 
without  dreaming  that  in  this  instance 
radio  life  and  reality  were  one. 

The  story  behind  the  story  of  Betty, 
Jack's  ultra -maternal  wife,  is  almost  too 
coincidental  to  believe,  but  it's  true.  Jean 
Rouverol  was  Betty  No.  1,  who  fell  in  love 
with  Jack  and  married  him  in  the  story 
at  the  same  time  she  fell  in  love  and  mar- 


ried off  the  air.  When,  a  year  later,  she 
reported  for  rehearsal  one  afternoon  and 
discovered  that  the  script  indicated  a  stork 
visit  was  due  for  Jack  and  Betty,  the 
actress  regarded  Mr.  Morse  narrowly. 
"What  are  you — psychic  or  something?" 

Her  mythical  Barbour  child  and  her 
flesh-and-blood  firstborn  came  into  the 
world  just  a  few  weeks  apart.  Slightly  over 
a  year  later,  Jean  Rouverol's  No.  2  infant — 
and  the  No.  2  Barbour  baby — were  born. 

On  the  advent  of  Jean's  reading  the  script 
which  hinted  the  approach  of  Jack  and 
Betty's  third  daughter,  the  actress  wailed 
in  dismay.  "What  are  you  trying  to  do  to 
me?"  she  demanded  of  the  man  who  was 
merely  writing  an  interesting  script.  "I 
wish  you'd  quit  sicking  the  stork  on  the 
Barbours;  he  has  me  all  mixed  up  with 
them." 

Final  count:  Betty  Barbour — six  chil- 
dren; Jean  Rouverol — four  children.  Flee- 
ing her  prolific  Barbour  role,  Jean  Rou- 
verol has  retired  to  private  life.  The  Betty 
role  was  then  assumed,  a  year  ago,  by 
Virginia  Gregg,  who  has — so  far — two  sons. 

The  part  of  Paul's  ward,  Teddy,  was 
played  originally  by  Winifred  Wolfe,  who 
started  with  the  program  when  she  was 
seven,  grew  up  on  the  air  along  with 
Teddy,  married,  had  two  children,  and  re- 
tired, relinquishing  her  role  to  Jeanne 
Bates. 

The  Barbours  are  authentic  to  millions 
of  listeners  even  though  their  fiction  is 
often  stranger  than  truth.  And  behind  the 
Barbours,  giving  their  illusion  flesh  and 
voice,  wisdom  and  passion,  stands  a  group 
of  palpable  human  beings  whose  truth  is 
indeed  stranger  than  fiction. 


The  Wheel  of  Fortune 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
mother  a  small  salary.  She  and  her  son  left 
us  a  year  and  a  half  later,  very  much 
Americanized.  I  had  found  her  a  good  job 
with  an  English  couple  who  eventually  took 
her  back  to  her  native  land. 

You  don't  have  to  be  told  of  my  reward 
in  seeing  this  girl  get  a  new  start  in  life. 
Then  there  was  the  United  Nations  in- 
cident when  their  headquarters  was  at 
Lake  Success,  just  a  few  minutes'  drive 
from  our  neighborhood.  The  foreign  per- 
sonnel were  getting  desperate  in  their 
futile  attempts  to  find  a  place  to  live.  Now, 
I  had  a  perfectly  good  reason  for  wishing 
the  UN  to  be  successful.  My  own  brother 
had  returned  from  World  War  II  physically 
disabled,  unable  ever  to  work  again.  If  the 
UN  would  save  young  men's  lives  from 
being  ruined  by  war,  it  was  perfectly  clear 
that  my  duty  was  to  contribute  to  its  suc- 
cess by  helping  their  personnel  find  homes. 
Well,  we  have  three  bedrooms.  I  moved 
the  children  into  one  room  and  rented  the 
front  room  to  a  French  girl  who  worked 
as  a  translator  at  the  UN.  I  managed  to 
convince  some  of  my  neighbors  to  let  out 
rooms.  I  was  able  to  find  several  furnished 
homes  for  UN  workers  with  families.  I 
hope  you  understand  my  personal  satisfac- 
tion at  being  able  to  help. 

It  was  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  at  the  home 
of  a  friend,  that  I  first  saw  the  letter  of 
Mrs.  Backer,  who  years  later  was  to  be 
my  sponsor  on  Wheel  Of  Fortune.  Mrs. 
Backer  had  written  from  Germany,  where 
she  was  with  her  husband,  an  American 
-officer  on  a  postwar  mission.  Mrs.  Backer 
told  of  the  destitution,  of  orphan  children 
walking  icy  streets  with  rags  around  their 
feet,  using  old  cut-up  carpeting  for  make- 
■  shift  shoes. 

M        As   a   mother    of   three,   I   followed    my 
instincts.    Each  of  my  daughters  had  spare 

_„  underwear,    shoes,   mittens,   hats,    coats.    I 
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depleted  their  wardrobe  and  then  went  to 
my  neighbors.  In  the  end,  I  managed  to 
ship  several  hundred  pounds  of  children's 
clothing  to  Mrs.  Backer  for  war  orphans 
and  displaced  children. 

It  was  these  incidents  that  Mrs.  Backer 
told  about  on  Wheel  Of  Fortune.  Honestly, 
I  was  as  excited  about  being  on  the  show 
as  a  child  with  his  first  Christmas.  I  had 
never  been  on  a  quiz  program,  but  I  had 
entered  a  number  of  essay  and  letter  con- 
tests and  won  quite  a  few  prizes. 

Mrs.  Backer  and  I  met  in  Manhattan  two 
nights  before  the  telecast  to  be  interviewed 
by  Todd  Russell.  He  was  perfectly  won- 
derful and  gracious.  We  were  told  to  show 
up  in  the  studio  at  eight  o'clock  Friday 
morning.  I  went  home  and  told  my  family 
all  about  it  but  made  them  promise  not 
to  tell  anyone  else.  I  was  embarrassed. 

Well,  those  two  hours  Friday  morning 
before  the  show  began  were  quite  an 
ordeal.  Nerves  were  hopping.  Mrs.  Backer 
had  to  do  most  of  the  talking  and  even 
answer  the  quiz  to  win  prizes  for  me.  I 
couldn't  help  but  turn  to  her  and  say,  "Let's 
go  home."  She  admitted  that  she  was  feel- 
a  little  nervous,  too. 

Frankly,  the  telecast  itself  was  so  excit- 
ing that  I  don't  think  I  said  over  four  words 
and  can't  even  remember  what  they  were. 
Mrs.  Backer  must  have  done  a  wonderful 
job,  for  I  won  fine  prizes — but  I  didn't 
know  what  till  I  got  home  and  the  chi1  an 
told  me.  I  had  won  a  cedar  chest,  blankets, 
a  gas  range,  a  sewing  machine,  a  Savings 
Bond,  plus  this  typewriter. 

And  my  neighbors  and  friends  were  so 
jubilant.  You  see,  after  I  had  left  the  house 
Friday  morning,  my  girls  had  ignored  my 
instructions  and  phoned  dozens  of  people, 
telling  them  to  be  on  the  watch. 

Of  course,  my  husband  was  quite  proud 
and  pleased.  In  spite  of  his  occasional  teas- 
ing, he  wholeheartedly  supports  my  hobby. 


Any  wife  would  agree  instantly  that  he 
deserves  much  of  the  credit,  for  she  can 
realize  that  he  must,  at  times,  suffer  certain 
inconveniences — especially  when  I  gave 
away  his  "pet"  work  suit  or  topcoat. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  the 
prizes?"  my  neighbors  have  asked.  Well, 
I'm  going  to  keep  them.  But  I  have  a 
philosophy  and  that  is  to  share  my  happi- 
ness with  others.  Maybe  it's  an  old  super- 
stition but  I  never  receive  a  gift  that  I 
don't  try  to   reciprocate. 

My  old  stove  goes  to  a  faithful  friend 
who  has  needed  one  for  a  year.  My  'old 
typewriter  goes  to  a  twelve-year-old  boy 
who  was  born  with  a  harelip  and  now  is 
having  all  his  teeth  out  due  to  the  mal- 
formation of  his  mouth.  The  only  thing 
he  wanted  last  Christmas  was  a  typewriter 
— so  Santa  Claus  arrives  late,  but  better 
late  than  never.  My  old  trusty  sewing 
machine,  which  has  seen  me  through  three 
layettes  and  all  the  dressmaking  three 
growing  girls  entail,  goes  to  another  friend 
who  has  had  to  rent  a  machine  when  she 
wants  to  sew. 

Frankly,  when  it  comes  to  helping  people 
I  have  certain  rules.  I  was  brought  up 
with  the  idea  of  helping  myself,  to  be 
independent.  I  like  people  with  a  backbone, 
not  a  wishbone.  Therefore,  when  someone 
needs  a  little  boost,  I  like  to  keep  them 
anonymous  so  they  may  save  their  own 
pride  and  feeling  of  independence  for  the 
future.  As  a  child  I  was  once  told  that  God 
never  closes  one  door  that  he  doesn't  open 
another.  I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  merely 
a  person  who  once  in  a  while  finds  herself 
in  the  position  to  lend  a  hand  to  someone 
groping  for  that  door. 

As  for  the  Wheel  Of  Fortune,  I  think  it 
is  a  wonderful  kind  of  show.  I  am  just  one 
of  many  people  who  have  been  on  the 
program.  It  has  turned  for  many,  and  long 
may  it  twirl. 


Eugenie  Haven's  ring 
a  family  diamond. 


All  their  friends  know  that 
charming  Eugenie  Haven  of  New 
York  and  Ernest  Greeff  of  Quogue, 
Long  Island,  will  be  married  in 
March  at  St.  James'  Church  in 
New  York.  But  they're  not  telling 
anyone  their  honeymoon  plans! 


Eugenie  Haven  has  that  typical 
"American  girl"  attractiveness. 
She  is  tall  and  slim,  with  a 
complexion  that  is  radiant, 
and  beautifully  smooth. 


"I  love  the  way  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  makes  my  skin  feel  satin-y 
...so  very  clean.  I  don't  think 
there's  anything  as  good  as  Pond's 
for  my  skin,"  Eugenie  says. 
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Every  night  be  sure  to  give  yourself  this  double 
skin-helping  Pond's  treatment: 
Soft-cleanse — swirl  satin-smooth  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
all  over  your  face  and  throat — generously.  Swirl  up 
from  your  throat  to  your  forehead.  Tissue  off — well. 


\ye  found 
such  a 
wonderful 

care  for  my 
skin 


Eugenie  says 


"I  never  realized  how  much  better 
my  skin  could  look — really  smooth  and 
so  much  clearer — until  I  began  using 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  Eugenie  says. 
"It's  so  good  to  your  skin  ....  you 
must  try  it,  too!" 

Especially  if  you've  hated  to  see 
your  skin  look  harsh  and  rough,  have 
a  "muddy"  look — see  how  daily 
Pond's  Creamings  can  help  your  skin. 
This  famous  cream  is  an  exclusive 
formulation  of  skin-helping  ingredi- 
ents. These  ingredients  work  together 
on  your  skin  as  a  team — in  inter- 
action. And,  as  you  use  Pond's  Cold 
Cream,  you  help  both  sides  of  your  skin. 
On  the  outside  —  embedded  dirt  and 
old  make-up  are  cleansed  from  pore- 
openings — immaculately.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  your  skin  is  given  special 
oil  and  moisture  it  needs  regularly. 
Your  skin  feels  silky-smooth,  never 
harsh,  never  feels  "dried  out." 

On  the  inside  —  the  circulation  is 
stimulated. .  .helping  the  skin  to 
repair  itself  and  refine  itself. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  every  night, 
as  Eugenie  does.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  the  difference  in  your  skin,  as  it 
becomes  so  smooth,  fresh,  glowing! 

Today — get  a  large  jar  of  Pond's 
Cold  Cream — see  your  skin  improve. 


Soft-rinse  quickly  with  more  skin-helping 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Tissue  off  again — 
lightly.  Your  face  is  immaculate,  glowing. 
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Beautiful,  Heavenly  Lips 
For  You 

WITHOUT  LIPSTICK 


Easy  fo  Use 

And  These  Newly  Luscious  Colors 
Can't  Come  Off  On  Anything 

Bid  "good-bye"  to  lipstick  and  see  your  lips 
more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  See  them 
decked  in  a  clear,  rich  color  of  your  choice— 
a  color  more  alive  than  lipstick  colors, 
because— no  grease.  Yes,  this  new  Liquid 
Liptone  contains  no  grease— no  wax— no 
paste.  Just  pure,  vibrant  color.  Truly, 
Liquid  Liptone  will  bring  to  your  lips  color- 
beauty  that's  almost  too  attractive! 

Makes  the  Sweetest  Kiss 
Because  It  Leaves  No  Mark  on  Him 

Think  of  it!  Not  even  a  tiny  bit  of  your 
Liquid  Liptone  leaves  your  lips  for  his— or 
for  a  napkin  or  tea-cup.  It  stays  true  to 
your  lips  alone  and  one  make-up  usually 
suffices  for  an  entire  day  or  evening. 

Feels  Marvelous  on  Your  Lips  ■  ■  ■ 

•. . ;  they  stay  delightfully  soft  and  smooth. 
PLEASE  TRY   SEVERAL  SHADES  AT  MY  INVITATION 

You  cannot  possibly  know  how  beautiful  your 
lips  will  be,  until  you  see  them  in  Liquid 
Liptone.  These  exciting  colors  that  contain  no 
grease  or  paste  give  your  lips  a  tempting 
charm  they  have  never  had  before.  Choose 
from  the  list  of  shades  be- 
low. Check  coupon.  Mail 
it  at  once  and  I'll  send 
you  costume  sizes  of  all 
shades  you  order.  Each 
is  at  least  a  two  weeks* 
supply.  Expect  to  be 
thrilled.  You  WILL  be ! 


SEND  COUPON  for  generous  Trial  Sizes 

PRINCESS  PAT,  Depf.  3142 
2709  S.  Weill  St.,  Chicago  16,  III. 
Send  Trial  Sizes  of  the  shade*  I  checked  below. 
I  enclose  25c  coin  for  each  one. 

D  Jewel— Sophisticated  ruby  brilliance. 

O  Medium — Natural  true  red — very  flattering, 

□  Gypsy — Vibrant  deep  red— rovishing . 
D  Regal— Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

□  Cyclamen— Exotic  pink — romantic  for  evening. 
D  Orchid— A  cool  fuchsia  pink. 

D  English  Tint — Inviting  coral-pink. 


They  Say  We're  in  Love 
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a  CHEEKTONE- 

Miss 

Mrs. 


•"Magic"  nafuralcolor  for  cheeks. 


Address. 
City 


.State- 


(Continued  from  page  44) 
on  his  show. 

"Can  you  be  ready  to  leave  for  New  York 
in  the  morning?"  he  said. 

She  showed  up  for  the  guest  shot,  was 
duly  introduced  to  Mr.  Parker,  a  thin  man 
about  five-foot-eight,  who  smiled  pleas- 
antly. "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Parker?" 
said  our  girl.    And  that  was  that. 

The  next  show  was  something  else  again. 
To  begin  with,  she  hadn't  known  Godfrey 
was  going  to  keep  her  around  as  a  perma- 
nent feature.  To  end  with,  she  was  terrified 
when  she  found  out  he  wanted  her  to  do  a 
duet  with  Parker. 

"You  got  through  it  last  week,"  she  told 
herself  bitterly,  "but  this  week  you'll 
have  to  be  twice  as  good,  and  how  can  you 
feel  at  ease  when  Parker's  a  big,  famous 
star — " 

The  big,  famous  star,  it  turned  out,  was 
a  Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  frightened  new- 
comer. They  did  "You  and  the  Night  and 
the  Music,"  and,  once  they  started  to  sing 
together,  Marion  vows  she  forgot  the  audi- 
ence, and  meant  every  word  she  was 
saying. 

Later,  Parker  paid  her  a  couple  of  quiet 
compliments,  nothing  effusive,  nothing 
phony,  and  she  wouldn't  exchange  the 
memory  of  his  words  for  the  columns  of 
praise  she's  had  since  from  other  sources. 

The  date  of  that  auspicious  Marlowe- 
Parker  debut  as  a  team  was  January  16, 
1951. 

One  of  the  ties  that  appears  to  bind 
Marion  and  Frank  together  is  a  loathing  of 
the  light  of  day.  At  least  the,  very  early 
light. 

"When  he  comes  in  in  the  morning,  he 
sits  in  the  corner  with  his  lip  hanging 
down,"  Marion  says  approvingly,  "and  he 
never  comes  to  life  until  a  quarter  to  ten." 

Frank  razzes  Marion  about  her  figure 
and  her  feet.  "You  have  a  little  waist,  but 
you  sure  make  up  for  it  everywhere  else. 
And  look  at  those  big,  flat  feet — " 

"Why  do  you  think  they  compare  us  to 
Garbo  and  Gilbert  as  a  team?"  his  co- 
star  demands  cheerfully,  refusing  to  rise 
to  the  bait. 

The  main  thing  Marion  teases  Frank 
about  is  his  immaculate  dressing.  "Every- 
thing he  wears  has  to  be  just  perfect.  And 
always  a  hat,  even  when  he's  ice  skating." 

She  claims  that,  on  the  rink,  he  looks 
like  a  Philadelphia  lawyer,  "right  until  you 
get  down  to  those  silly  skates." 

Frank  doesn't  care-  much  for  the  ice  stuff, 
but  what  one  member  of  the  Godfrey 
organization  does,  the  others  do,  too,  so  he 
sticks  it  out. 

The  outfit  considers  itself  a  family,  even 
if  that  sounds  corny,  its  members  will  tell 
you  defiantly. 

"No  prima  donnas  here,"  they  say. 
"Everyone  does  a  different  type  of  thing, 
there's  no  competition,  and  we're  together 
so  much  it  makes  for  close  friendships." 

They  take  music  lessons  together,  skate 
together,  will  soon  be  swimming  together 
(that's  planned  as  one  of  the  next  collective 
efforts)  and  often  go  on  weekends  together. 

To  Marion,  one  of  the  more  horrifying 
Godfrey  gang  activities  involved  riding 
horseback  on  the  show  a  while  back. 

"Not  me,"  she  said  firmly,  when  the 
plan  was  put  forward.  "I'm  a  city  girl 
myself.  Never  been  very  close  to  a  horse. 
Think   it's    better    that   way — " 

"You,"  they  said.  "Everybody.  The 
whole  cast,  all  on  horses." 

"The  stage'll  crumple,"  she  said,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  stage  had  stood  up  under 
ice  rinks  and  other  such  abuses.  "The 
horse'll  be  smarter  than  I  am.  I  don't  know 
what  you  say  to  a  horse." 

"You    don't   say    anything    to    a   horse," 


they  told  her.  "Sit  on  it,  don't  talk  to  it. 
That's  what  a  horse  understands." 

Frank,  who's  a  wonderful  polo  player, 
tried  to  give  her  courage.  "I'll  be  right 
next  to  you,  nothing  bad  can  happen. 
You'll  have  a  gentle  animal — " 

Came  the  day  of  the  show. 

The  gentle  animal  took  off,  with  Marion 
on  his  back,  and  Frank  beside  her  on  his 
own  steed,  alternately  calming  Marion  and 
her  horse. 

Marion  responded  beautifully,  but  her 
horse  was  an  independent  soul.  It  turned 
around,  bared  its  teeth,  and  thoughtfully 
bit  Frank  in  the  leg. 

Enraged,  Frank  muttered  something 
threatening  in  Italian. 

Later,  Marion,  laughing  with  a  small 
touch  of  hysteria,  gasped:  "It  must  have 
been  an  Italian  horse.  From  then  on,  it 
behaved — perfectly!" 

Marion's  been  in  show  business  eighteen 
of  her  twenty-two  years,  and  says  she  was 
"no  greenhorn"  when  she  met  Frank,  but 
she's  still  learned  a  lot  about  her  trade 
from  him.  "He  can  guide  you  by  a  pressure 
of  his  hand.  He's  always  poised.  If  anything 
goes  wrong,  he  can  fill  in  so  the  audience 
never  knows — " 

Undoubtedly,  this  true  professionalism  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  things  about 
Frank  to  Marion.  Because  this  girl  is 
really  stage-struck. 

"Show  business  is  my  whole  life,"  she 
says  simply.  "I  could  talk  it  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  never  get  tired.  I  read 
every  movie  and  every  radio-TV  magazine 
that's  printed;  I  know  about  every  star's 
private  affairs,  and  all  the  gossip,  and  I 
love  it.  Ask  me  who's  directing  whom  on 
what  program,  or  who  produced  which 
picture — "_ 

Ask  her,  for  that  matter,  what  Frank 
Parker  likes  to  eat. 

"Crabmeat,"  she  says.  "Italian  coffee 
with  a  twist  of  lemon  peel.  Wine  with  his 
meals,  chopped  lettuce  and  anchovy  dress- 
ing— and  he  drinks  lots  of  soda." 

Ask  her  his  favorite  colors.  "He  wears 
mostly  blue,  and  gray,"  she  says,  "rather 
than  brown."  And  adds,  "His  eyes  are 
blue-green.  They  photograph  black."  And  a 
chuckle  comes  into  her  voice.  "When  he's 
mad,  they're  green;  when  he's  not,  they're 
bluer — " 

And  then  ask  yourself  if  she  doesn't 
sound  like  a  girl  in  love. 

Sometimes,  when  she's  in  a  really  seri7 
ous  mood,  she'll  almost  admit  it.  Not  in 
so  many  words,  but  it  doesn't  take  Einstein 
to  add  two  and  two.  She'll  discuss,  for  in- 
stance, the  fact  that  people  rush  to  men- 
tion the  disparity  in  age  between  her  and 
Frank.  He's  forty-nine,  she's,  as  we've 
said,  twenty-two.  "He's  Taurus,"  she 
throws  in,  as  a  point  of  added  astrological 
information.  "I'm  Pisces. 

"Anyhow,"  she  says,  "age  has  so  little 
to  do  with  compatability.  Julius  LaRosa's 
three  months  older  than  I  am,  but  I  prac- 
tically feel  like  his  mother.  I've  been  on 
my  own  a  long  time.  I've  been  married, 
divorced;  I  went  all  through  the  blind- 
love  thing,  and  got  sobered  up.  You  don't 
have  an  experience  like  that  and  come  out 
untouched.  .  .  . 

"Frank's  been  through  the  mill,  too. 
Professionally,  and  personally.  He's  kind, 
he's  sweet,  we  interpret  music  the  same 
way,  we  both  love  animals — " 

Maybe  you  read  the  things  she  doesn't 
say  into  the  things  she  says. 

Maybe  you  don't. 

The  heart  doesn't  care  about  age,  it's 
true.  But  is  it  the  heart  that's  talking?  Are 
they  in  love,  or  are  they  just  good  friends, 
kidding  the  public? 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  anybody's. 
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Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Moi 

8:30 
8:45 

ruing    Progr. 

Do  You  Remember? 

nnis 

Local  Program 
8:55  Gabriel  Heatter 

8:40  Betty  Crocker 
Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  John  Conte 

Jack  Hunt 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Alex  Dreier,  News 
Thy  Neighbor's  Voice 

Robert  Hurleigh 
Tell  Your  Neighbor 
Cliff's  Family 

Breakfast  Club 

News  of  America 
Barnyard  Follies 
Joan  Edwards  Show 
In  Town  Today 

10:00 
10:15 
10:25 
10:30 
10:45 

Welcome  Travelers 
Double  Or  Nothing 

Cecil  Brown 
Music  Box 

Take  A  Number 

My  True  Story 
Whispering  Streets 
When  A  Girl  Marries 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

11.00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Strike  It  Rich 

Bob  And  Ray 
Bob  Hope  Show 

Ladies  Fair 

11:25  Holland  Engle 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Live  Like  A 

Millionaire 
Break  The  Bank 

Grand  Slam 
Rosemary 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time' r 

Don  Gardner,  News 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capital  Commentary 
With  Baukhage 

Valentino 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Faith  In  Our  Time 

Our  Gai  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

Merrill  Mueller 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Dr.  Paul 

1:55  News 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Pickens  Party 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

Ev'ry  Day 

2:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Dave  Garroway 

Paula  Stone 

Betty  Crocker 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 

Music  By  Willard 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

Brighter  Day 

2:55 

Hollywood  News 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

John  Gambling 

Joe  Emmet 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  Of  Life 

Art  Linkletter's 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

House  Party 

3:45 

Right  To  Happiness 

Carl  Smith  Sings 
3:50  Home  Folks 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Cal  Tinny  Show 

It  Happens  Every  Day 
4:05  Cedric  Adams 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Lucky  U  Ranch 

Jack  Owens  Show 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Bobby  Benson* 

Big  Jon  And  Sparkie 

News 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Fun  Factory 

5:05  John  Falk 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickokt 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:55  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
*T— Sgt.  Preston 
W — Green  Hornet 
Th— Sgt.  Preston 
Fri— Green  Hornet 
t  Wild  Bill  M-W-F 
Sky  King  T-Th 

World  Flight 

Reporter 
5:55  Bob  Finnegan 

Monday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 

6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Cooke  Interviews 

Asia 
Curt  Massey  Time 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabiiel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
The  Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  Of  Firestone 

The  Falcon 
Hall  Of  Fantasy 

Henry  J.  Taylor 
Field  &  Stream 
Rex  Maupin,  Orch. 

Suspense 
Talent  Scouts 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Telephone  Hour 
Band  Of  America 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Reporters'  Roundup 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

Jazz  Beat 
Frank  &  Jackson 

Lux  Theatre 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Merrill,  Piazza,  And 

Willson 
News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Al  Goodman  Music 

Frank  Edwards 
Tex  Fletcher 
Dance  Orchestra 

John  Daly,  News 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Time  For  De- 
fense 

Bob  Hawk  Show 
News 
Cedric  Adams 

Tuesday 

Evening    Programs 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 
Mindy  Carson 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  Of  America 
Red  Skelton  Show 

That  Hammer  Guy 
High  Adventure 

Defense  Attorney 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 
Club 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 

9:30 
9:45 

Martin  &  Lewis 

Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

News,  Bill  Henry 
The  Search  That 

Never  Ends 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 

E.  D.  Canham  News 

Luigi 

My  Friend  Irma 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Two  For  The  Money 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
First  Nighter 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
Bands  For  Bonds 

John  Daly,  News 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  United  Or  Not 

Louella  Parsons 
10:05  Doris  Day  Show 
News 

Cedric  Adams 

Wednesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


,8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

9:00 
9:05 

9:30 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 


Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Walk  A  Mile 
Great  Gildersleeve 


You  Bet  Your  Life- 
Groucho  Marx 

Big  Story 


Bob  Hope  Show 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Dangerous 

Assignment 


Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 


Crime  Files  Of 

Flamond 
Crime  Fighters 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Family  Theatre 

Off  &  On  The  Record 


Frank  Edwards 
Zeb  Carver's  Orch. 


ABC  Reporter 


Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 


Mystery  Theatre 
Life  Begins  At  80 


Mr.  President 


Crossfire 


John  Daly,  News 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 


Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 


Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
Dr.  Christian 


Playhouse  On  Broad- 
way 
9:25  News 
What's  My  Line? 


Boxing  Bouts 
News 


Thursday 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00                                      Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 

6:15 

Bill  Stern 

Allen  Stuart  Show 

You  And  The  World 

6:30 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Rukeyser  Reports 

Elmer  Davis 

jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  Of  The  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Mindy  Carson 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Official  Detective 

Top  Guy 

Meet  Millie 

8:15 

8:25  News 

8:30 

Father  Knows  Best 

John  Steele,  Adven- 

Newsstand Theatre 

Junior  Miss 

8:45 

ture 

9;00 

Truth  Or  Conse- 

News, Bill  Henry 

Escape  With  Me 

Hollywood 

9:05 

quences 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Playhouse 

9:30 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

Off  &  On  The  Record 

Adventures  Of 
Michael  Shayne 

Bing  Crosby 

10:00 

Judy  Canova 

Frank  Edwards 

John  Daly,  News 

News 

10:15 

The  Valley  Boys 

Three  Suns 

10:30 

News,  John  Cameron 
Swayze 

Dance  Orchestra 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Dance  Band 

10:35 

Jane  Pickens 

Friday 

1   Evening    F 

ro  grams 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Program 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Mystery 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Your  Hit  Parade 
Name  That  Tune 

Movie  Quiz 
True  Or  False 

Crime  Letter  From 

Dan  Dodge 
This  Is  Your  FBI 

Mr.  Keen 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Best  Plays 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Great  Day 

Off  &  On  The  Record 

Ozzie  And  Harriet 

Corliss  Archer 
9:55  News 

Mr.  Chameleon 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

10:35 

Hy  Gardner  Calling 
Critic  At  Large 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Bob  MacKenzie 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 

Dance  Orch. 

Fights 

10:40  John  Daly, 
10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 
room 
Dance  Band 

75 


76 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Program 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 

Farming  Business 

News  Of  America 

9:15 

9:30 

Mind  Your  Manners 

Garden  Gate 

9:45 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 

10:00 

Archie  Andrews 

Local  Program 

Galen  Drake 

10:15 

Space  Adventures  Of 
Super  Noodle 

10:30 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Sylvan  Levin's 
Music  Meetings 

Space  Patrol 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

10:45 

Helen  Hall 

11:00 

My  Secret  Story 

Coast  Guard 

New  Junior  Junction 

News,  Bill  Shadel 

11:15 

11:25  Holland  Engle, 
News 

11:05  Grand  Central 
Station 

11:30 

Hollywood  Love 

Farm  News  Con- 

Payroll Party 

Give  And  Take 

11:45 

Story 

ference 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

News 

Man  On  The  Farm  ■ 

101  Ranch  Boys 

Theatre  Of  Today 

12:15 

Public  Affairs 

12:30 

Coffee  In  Wash- 
ington 

Fifth  Army  Band 

American  Farmer 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 

12:45 

12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 

National  Farm  And 

Music 

Navy  Hour 

Fun  For  All 

1:15 

Home  Hour 

1:30 

U.  S.  Army  Band 

Sports  Parade 

Shake  The  Maracas 

City  Hospital 

1:45 

2:00 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Music  With  The  Girls 

2:15 

2:25  Headline  News 

2:30 

Georgia  Crackers 

Make  Way  For 

2:45 

Youth 

3:00 

Musicana 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Overseas  Report 

3:15 

Adventures  In 
Science 

3:30 

Sports  Parade 

Farm  News 

3:45 

Correspondent's 
Scratch  Pad 

4:00 

My  World's  Music 

U.S.  Army  Band 

Stan  Daugherty 

4:15 

4:30 

What's  The  Score? 

Mac  McGuire  Show 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

5:00 

Big  City  Serenade 

Preston's  Show  Shop 

Tea  &  Crumpets 

P.F.C.  Eddie  Fisher 

5:15 

5:30 

Author  Speaks 

At  Home  With  Work 

At  The  Chase 

5:45 

5:55  Cecil  Brown 

Club  Time 

, 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

News,  George  Hicks 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
NBC  Symphony 
Arturo  Toscanini, 
Conducting 

Dance  Orch. 

Country  Editor 
Preston  Sellers 

Una  Mae  Carlisle 
Faith  Of  Future 
Bob  Finnegan,  Sports 
Speaking  For 
Business 

News,  Ed  Morgan 
UN  On  Record 
Sports  Roundup 
Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Public  Affairs 
Who  Goes  There? 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

As  We  See  It 
Women  In  Uniform 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Broadway's  My  Beat 
Vaughn  Monroe 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Inside  Bob  &  Ray 
Reuben,  Reuben 

20  Questions 
Take  A  Number 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

News  Summary 

Gene  Autry 
Tarzan 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Pee  Wee  King  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 
Lombardo  Land 

No  School  Today 

Gangbusters 
9:25  Win  Elliot 
Gunsmoke 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Duke  Of  Paducah 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

At  The  Shamrock 

Steve  Allen 
Country  Style 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Program* 

8:30    Jack  Arthur 

Light  &  Life  Hour 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
Thy  Neighbor's  Voice 
Carnival  of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  To  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 
World  News  Roundup 
E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  Of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  The  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 
UN  Is  My  Beat 
The  Living  Word 

Frank  And  Ernest 
Farm  News 
Reviewing  Stand 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Shadel,  News 
11:35  Invitation  To 

Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Sammy  Kaye 

College  Choirs 

News 

Bill  Costello,  News 

12:15 

Brunch  Time 

Story 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Bill 
Cunningham 

Piano  Playhouse 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
News 

12:45 

Merry  Mailman 

1:00 

Youth  Wants  To  Know 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Herald  of  Truth 

String  Serenade 

1:15 

William  Hillman 

1:30 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Galen  Drake 

1;45 

Round  Table 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Pan  American  Union 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

2:30 

American  Forum 

U.  S.  Military  Band 

New  York  Philhar- 

2:45 

Dixie  Quartet 

Wings  Of  Healing 

monic  Orchestra 

3:00 

Elmo  Roper  News 

Too  Tunes  With 

Marines  In  Review 

3:15 

Desk 

Trendler 

3:30 

Bob  Considine 

Musical  Program 

Hour  Of  Decision 

3:45 

4:00 

The  Chase 

Under  Arrest 

Old-Fashioned 

America  Calling 

4:15 

Revival  Hour 

4:30 

Martin  Kane  with 
Lee  Tracy 

Drama 

Quiz  Kids 

4:45 

Ed  Pettit,  News 

Cedric  Adams 

5:00 

Hollywood  Star 

The  Shadow 

This  Week  Around 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Playhouse 

The  World 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Counterspy 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

World  News, 

5:45 

Mysteries 

Told 

Robert  Trout 
5:55  News,  Larry 
LeSueur 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Scarlet  Pimpernel 

Nick  Carter 

Drew  Pearson 

December  Bride 

6:15 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Don  Gardner 

6:30 

Juvenile  Jury 

Squad  Room 

George  Sokolsky 

Our  Miss  Brooks 

6:45 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

7:00 

Meet  Your  Match 

Affairs  Of  Peter 

Songs  By  P.F.C. 

Jack  Benny 

7:15 

Salem 

Eddie  Fisher 

7:30 

Aldrich  Family 

Little  Symphonies 

Three  Suns  Trio 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:45 

Time  Capsule 

8:00 

Phil  Harris-Alice 

Hawaii  Calls 

American  Music  Hall 

Bergen  &  McCarthy 

8:15 

Faye 

8:30 

Theatre  Guild  Of 

Enchanted  Hour 

Cafe  Istanbul — 

My  Little  Margie 

8:45 

The  Air 

Marlene  Dietrich 

9:00 

Jazz  Nocturne 

Walter  Winchell 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

9:15 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

9:30 

Dragnet 

John  J.  Anthony 

Melody  Highway 

Escape 

9:45 

Alistair  Cooke 

10:00 

Barrie  Craig 

Oklahoma  City  Sym- 

Paul Harvey 

Robert  Trout,  News 

10:15 

phony  Orchestra 

Gloria  Parker 

10:05  Choraliers 

10:30 

Meet  The  Press 

Science  Editor 

UN  Report 

TV  program  highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  JANUARY  11— FEBRUARY  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00    A.M.    Today     •     4    &    6 

Riding  the  rising  sun,  Dave  Garroway,  with  Bob  and  Ray,  in 

a  two-hour  edition  of  news,  reviews  and  interviews. 

0.-00    A.M.    Breakfast    With    Masie     •     4 

Morey  Amsterdam  butters  toast  with  laughs  while  coffee  perks 

to  the  music  of  Milton  DeLugg,  singer  Sue  Bennett. 

10:15   A.M.   Arthur  Godfrey  Time  •  2   (M-Th) 

Your  man  Godfrey  and  his  gang  simulcast  segment  of  radio 

show.   Tues.  &  Thurs.  at  10:00  A.M. 

11:00  A.M.  There's  One  in  Every  Family  •   2 

Happy   combination   of   quiz   and   variety,   latter   supplied   by 

contestants.  Jovial  John  Reed  King,  your  emcee. 

11:00    A.M.   Morniny   Chapel   •    5 

Devotional  services  each  morning  for  a  different  faith. 

11:30   A.M.   Strike  It  Rich  •  2   &  6 

Warren  Hull  emcees  as  needy  contestants  try  for  $500  cash. 

12:00   Noon   Bride  And  Groom   •   2 

Brides  blush,  grooms,  too,  in  this  moment  of  great  happiness. 

Phil  Hanna  with  wedding  song.  John  Nelson  interviews. 

12:00   Noon   Mid-day   Playhouse    •    7 

Take  your  lunch  with  this  hour-long  Hollywood  film. 

12:15   P.M.   Love  Of  Life   •  2  &  6 

Daytime  drama  starring  Peggy  McCay  and  Paul  Potter. 

12:30   P.M.   Search  For  Tomorrow    •    2    &    6 

Mary  Stuart  and  Lynn  Loring  star  in  this  video  serial. 

12:45   P.M.   Kovaes    Unlimited    •    2 

Ernie's  whacky  capers  with  Edith  Adams,  featured  vocalist. 

1:30   P.M.   Garry  Moore  Show    •    2    &    6 

Bristle-haired,    bristle-witted    Garry    backed    up    by    king-sized 

Durward  Kirby  and  vocals  of  Denise  Lor,  Ken  Carson. 

2.-00    P.M.    Bouble  Or  Nothiny  •   2  &  6   (M,W,F) 

Ball-of-fire  Bert  Parks  quizzes,  interviews,   entertains. 

2:30   P.M.   Guidiny  Light   •   2   &  6 

J  one  Allison  stars  in  the  tale  of  Meta  and  Joe  Roberts. 

2:30   P.M.   Here's  Lookiny  At  You   •   4 

Tips  on  your  appearance  and  grooming  from  Richard  Willis. 

2:30   P.M.   Nancy  Craiy  Time   •    7 

Important  subjects   of  interest  to  milady  with   guest  experts. 

2:45   P.M.   Linkletter's   House  Party    •   2 

Lively  goings-on   as  Art  interviews  stars  and  audience. 

3:00    P.M.    The  Biy  Pay-Oft  •  4  &  6 

A  wonderful  jackpot:  a  mink  coat  and  trip  abroad,  plus  other 

prizes  for  your  wardrobe.   Randy  Merriman,   quizmaster. 

3:00   P.M.   Paul  Dixon   Show    •    5 

Disc-jockey  variety  show  with  Dot  Mack  and  Wanda  Lewis. 

3:30   P.M.   Welcome  Travelers  •  4 

Tommy  Bartlett's  unique  interviews  at  air  and  rail  terminals. 

3:30   P.M.   Homemaker's   Jamboree    •    7 

Happy  Johnny  Olsen  emcees  this  favorite  housewife-gathering. 

4:00   P.M.   Kate  Smith  Hour  •  4  &  6 

Kate  mixes  fun,  music  and  advice.  A  great  full-hour  variety. 

5:00   P.M.   Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6200   •  4 

Homey,  warmhearted  dramatic  serial  of  small-town  life. 

6:15   P.M.    The  Early  Show   •   2 

Top  of  the  evening  enjoyment  in  feature-length  films. 

7:15   P.M.   Short,   Short   Drama    •   4    (T,Th) 

Capsule-size  stories  with  a  twist  ending.  Ruth  Woods,  femcee. 

7:30   P.M.   Dinah  Shore  •  4   (T,Th) 

Lovely  gal  and  lovely  voice  in  hit  songs  new  and  old. 

7:30   P.M.  Broadway   Theatre    •    9 

Famous  Broadway  plays  presented  with  live  cast,  unabridged. 

7:45   P.M.   Perry  Cotno  Show  •  2  (M,W,F) 

Pop  music  supreme  with  personable  Perry,  Fontane  Sisters. 

7:45    P.M.    V.S.A.  Canteen  •  2  (T,  Th) 

Jane  Froman  lends  beauty  and  grace  to  musical  half-hour. 

7:45    P.M.   News  Caravan  •  4  &  6 

Swayze  with  world-wide  news  bulletins  and  newsreels. 


0:00    P.M.    Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  6 

Romance,  thrills,  adventure  in  this  star-cast  series. 

0:00    P.M.    Winehell-Mahoney  Show   •   4 

Hilarious  variety   with   ventriloquist   Paul   and   wooden   Jerry. 

0:00    P.M.    Homicide   Squad    •    7 

Home,  sweet  homicide  cases  solved  by  urbane  Inspector  Saber. 

tt:30   P.M.    Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts   •  2 

Grand  entertainment  as  Arthur  talent-tests  up-and-comers. 

0:30    P.M.   Concert  Hour  •  4  &  6 

Virtuosos  of  concert  and  opera  halls.  Howard  Barlow  conducts. 

0:30    P.M.    The  Hot  Seat  •  7 

Noted  personality  in  news  interrogated  by  Stuart  Scheftel. 

9:00    P.M.   1  Love  Lucy   •   2  &  6 

Screamingly  funny  comedy  with  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Desi  Arnaz. 

0:00    P.M.   Hollywood   Openiny   Niyht    •    4 

Via  the  coaxial  cable,  live  drama  with  big-name  stars. 

9:30    P.M.   Life  With  Luiyi  •  2  &  6 

Lovable  Luigi   (J.  Carrol  Naish)   in  hilarious  predicaments. 

9:30    P.M.    Robert  Montyomery  Presents  •  4 

Superioi   video  drama  deftly  directed  by  the  notable  actor. 

10:00    P.M.   Studio  One  •  2  &  6 

Highly  acclaimed  teleplays  from  the  famous  drama  studio. 

10:00    P.M.    Feature  Boxiny  •  5 

Ted  Husing  announces  bouts  from  Eastern  Parkway  Arena. 

10:30   P.M.   Danyerous   Assiynment   •    4 

Brian  Donlevy  stalks  murderers  in  this  whodunit  series. 


Tuesday 


7:30   P.M.    Beulah   •   7 

Chuckle  time  with  Louise  Beavers  as  witty  housekeeper. 

0:00    P.M.    Ken  Murray  Slum    •  2 

New  comedy  extravaganza. 

0:00    P.M.    Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  6 

Uncle  Miltie,  Bobby  Sherwood  et  al.,  make  merry  madness. 

9:00    P.M.    Crime  Syndicated  •   2 

Fast-paced    crime    documentaries    based    on   Kefauver    Report. 

9:00    P.M.    Fireside  Theatre  •   4 

Tales  of  love  and/or  adventure  cast  with  screen  stars. 

9:00    P.M.    Where  Was  1?  •  5 

Photo  quiz  as  Eddie  Dunn  snaps  questions  at  erudite  panel. 

9:30   P.M.   Suspense  •  2  &  6 

Tremble-time  as  taut  tales  of  crime  unfold. 

9:30    P.M.    Circle  Theatre   •   4 

Real-to-life  stories  based  on  true  American  problems. 

9:30    P.M.    Quick  On  The  Draw  •  5 

Hair-trigger  response  from  panelists  to  Robin  Chandler's  quiz. 

10:00    P.M.    Danger    •    2 

Nerve-freezing  suspense  in  masterfully  spun  stories. 

10:00    P.M.    Two  For  the  Money  •  4  &  6 

Herb  Shriner  plays  hayseed  quizmaster,   but  prizes  ain't  hay. 

10:30    P.M.   Embassy  Club  •  4  &  6 

Sizzling  satire  by  Bob   &  Ray,   abetted  by  Audrey  Meadows. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.   Hollywood  Screen  Test  •   7 

Eager   candidates-  for  motion-picture   spurs   perform  teleplays 
for  host  Neil  Hamilton.  Guest  star  lends  helping  hand. 


Wednesday 


8:00    P.M.    Godfrey  And  His  Friends    •    2    &    6 

Grand  hour-long  variety  starring  Arthur  with  the  Chordettes, 
Mariners,  Tony  Marvin,  Janette  Davis,  Marion  Marlowe,  others. 
8:00    P.M.   I  Married  Joan   •  4 

Joan  Davis  as  unpredictable  wife  of  a  judge  (Jim  Backus). 
8:30   P.M.   Music  Hall   •   4 

Rubber-faced   comic    Frank    Fontaine   and   honey-voiced    Patti 
Page  in  variety.    Alternating,  Cavalcade  of  America. 
9:00   P.M.   Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  6 

The  show  with  a   heart   gives  from  the  heart  to   needy  con- 
testants. Warren  Hull  as  host  and  quizmaster. 
9:00    P.M.    Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

Engrossing,   skillfully   produced,   hour-long   video   drama. 
9:00    P.M.   Adventures  Of  Ellery  Queen   •   7 
Ellery  continues  his  exciting  career  of  death-deduction. 
9:30    P.M.   Man  Against  Crime   •   2 
Tough   Mike    Barnett    (Ralph    Bellamy)    in    crime    adventure. 
10:00   P.M.    International  Boxing  Club  •  2  &  6 
"Yours  is  a  ringside  seat   for  headline  boxing  events. 
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TV  program  highlights 


lOzOO   P.M.    This  Is  Your  Life  •  4 

Thrilling   personal    stories   of   the   life   of   a    living   individual 

chosen  and  narrated  by  Ralph  Edwards. 

10:00  P.M.   Wrestling   From   Rainbo  Arena    •    7 

Grunt    and    groan    specialists   with   Wayne    Griffin   in   foxhole. 

M0:3G   P.M.    The  Unexpected  •  4 

Extraordinary    adventures    with    Herbert    Marshall    narrating. 


Thursday 


0:00    P.M.    Burns    And   Allen    •    2 

Comedy  galore  as  Georgie  burns  to  Grade's  nonsense. 
0:00    P.M.    You  Bet  Your  Life  •  4  &  6 
Madman  Marx  with  quick  quips  and  ready  cash  for  winners. 
0:00    P.M.    Amos  -\-  Andy  •  2   (&  6  at  0:00  P.M.) 
Those  very  Mystic  and  very  funny  Knights  of  the  Sea.  Alter- 
nating with  Four  Star  Playhouse,  Hollywood  drama. 
8:30    P.M.    T-Men  In  Action   •  4 
U.  S.  agents  tangle  with  and  expose  big-time  racketeers. 
8:30    P.M.    Chance  Of  A  Lifetime  •  7  &  6 
Fine  variety  in  this  lively  talent  showcase  as  pros  vie  for  cash 
and   bookings.  Personable  Dennis  James  emcees. 
0:00    P.M.    Biff  Baker,   U.S.A.   •   2 
Slam-bang  international  adventure  with  Alan  Hale,  Jr. 
9:00    P.M.    Dragnet  &  Gangbusters   •   4 
Two   great  crime  shows  alternate  weekly.   Fast-paced,  real-to- 
life,  both  are  based  on  authentic  cases  from  police  files. 
0:00    P.M.    Trash?  Or  Treasure!  •  S 
Nelson'  Case  emcees  as  expert  Sigmund  Rothschild  appraises 
old  oi   interesting  relics  from  the  attic. 
0:00    P.M.    Big  Town  •  2 

Cracking  crime   sprees   is  crack   reporter   Steve  Wilson's  job. 
9:30    P.M.    Ford   Theatre   •   4 

Top  screen   personalities  in   adaptations  of  plays,  novels. 
J  0:00    P.M.   My  Little  Margie  •  2 
Comedy   series  resumes,   featuring  Gale   Storm. 
10:00    P.M.    Martin  Kane  •  4  &  6 

A  corpse  yields  clues  and  clues  yield  murder  for  Lee  Tracy. 
10:00   P.M.  Author  Meets   The   Critics    •    5 
Verbal   mayhem  ensues  as  critics   and   author  come  to   grips. 
10:30    P.M.   I've  Got  A  Secret  •  2 

Absorbing  panel   fun   with  garrulous  Garry  Moore  in  charge. 
IO:30    P.M.    Foreign  Intrigue  •  4  &  6 
Terrific   espionage   stories   filmed   abroad.   Jerome   Thor   stars. 
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Friday 


7:30   P.M.    Stu  Erwin  Show    •    7 

Sparkling  episodes  from   domestic  life  of  a  school   principal. 

0:00    P.M.    Mama  •  2  &  6 

Charming,  humorous  account  of  a  Norwegian  family  in  Frisco. 

0:00    P.M.    Dennis  Dag  Show  •  4 

Amusing,  confusing  events  in  the  day  of  Dennis. 

0:00    P.M.   Steve  Randall   •   5 

Melvyn  Douglas  as  brilliant  private  eye  who  blitzes  crime. 

0:00    P.M.    Ozzie  And  Harriet  •   7 

TVersion  of  the  famed  high-comedy  series  about  the  Nelsons. 

0:00    P.M.   Mg  Friend   Irma   •   2 

Uproarious  upsettings  by  the  secretary  de  luxe,  Marie  Wilson. 

0:00    P.M.    Gulf  Plaghouse    •    4    &    6 

First-run  teleplays  cast  with   glamorous  name-stars. 

0:00    P.M.   Schlits  Plaghouse  •  2 

Outstanding    stories   of   top-flight   writers    adapted   to    TV. 

9:00    P.M.    Big  Story   •  4  &  6 

Hard-hitting    dramatizations    of    authentic    reporters    at    work. 

9:00    P.M.    Life  Begins  At  Eighty   •   5 

Rare    fun   and   talk    from    octogenarians.   Jack    Barry   emcees. 

0:00    P.M.    Our  Miss  Brooks  •  2 

Saucy,   delightful   Brooksie    (Eve  Arden)    draws  laughs. 

0:00    P.M.   Aldrich  Family   •  4  &  6 

Henry    (Bobby  Ellis)   involved  in  a  mad,  merry  whirl. 

0:00    P.M.    Tales  Of  Tomorrow  •   7 

Scientific  fiction  stories  keep  you  on  your  seat's  edge. 

10:00    P.M.   Mr  &  Mrs.  North  •  2 

Mystery-comedy  starring  Barbara  Britton  and  Richard  Denning 

10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade  Of  Sports  •  4  &  6 

Noted  sportscaster  Jimmy  Powers  covers  ring  gladiators. 


10:00   P.M.   Down  You  Go  •  5 

Sprightly  panel  quiz  from  Chicago  moderated  by  Bergen  Evans. 


Saturday 


7:00    P.M.    TV  Teen  Club  •   7 

Lilting,  happy  varietv  with  Pops  Whiteman's  teen-aged  friends. 

7:30   P.M.   Beat  the  Clock  •  2 

Studio  contestants  strive  to  perform  tricky  parlor  stunts. 

7:00    P.M.   My  Uero  •  4 

Carefree  comedy  series  starring  handsome  Robert  Cummings. 

7:00   P.M.   Live  Like  A  Millionaire  •   7 

Variety  with  a  twist  as  talented  parents  perform  and  compete 

for  first  prize,  to  live  like  $$$$  for  one  week. 

0:00    P.M.   Jackie  Gleason   •  2 

Lush,  resplendent  revue  topped  by  Jackie's  cavorting. 

0:00    P.M.    All  Star  Revue   •   4   &   6 

Durante.  Tallulah  and  other  greats  make  this  a  big  show. 

9:00    P.M.   Red  Ruttons  Show   •   2 

This    season's    new    comedy    discovery,    complete    with    witty 

monologues. 

9:00    P.M.    Your  Show  Of  Shows  •  4  &  0 

Long-run    hit    of    video    spotlighting    Imogene    Coca    and    Sid 

Caesar  with  Billy  Williams  Quartet,  Judy  Johnson,  Bill  Hayes. 

9:00    P.M.    Meet  Millie  •  2 

Pert,  vivacious  Elena  Verdugo  in  laugh-provoking  tales  of  the 

whacky  adventures  of  a  Manhattan  secretary. 

10:00    P.M.   Ralance  Your  Rudget  •  2 

Bert  Parks  with  "horn   of  plenty"   for  people  in  the  red. 

10:00   P.M.   Rattle  Of  The  Ages  •  2 

Gags    and    grins    aplenty,    thanks    to    Morey    Amsterdam    who 

emcees  duels  in  variety   between  the  young  and   the   ageless. 

10:00    P.M.    Your  nit  Parade    •    4    &    6 

Top  tunes  in   dance   and   song  with  Snooky   Lanson,  Dorothy 

Collins,  June  Valli  and  the  lovely  HP  dancers. 


Sunday 


1:00    P.M.    Omnibus   •   2   &  6 

Highly  lauded  as  the  most  significant  new  show  in  past  three 
years.  The  very  best  actors,  writers,  dancers,  composers  com- 
bine to  make  ninety  memorable  minutes  of  enjoyment. 
5:00    P.M.    nail  Of  Fame  •  4 

Sarah   Churchill,  your  hostess  to   inspirational   drama. 
S:00   P.M.   Super  Circus  •  7 

A  rollicking  time  for  all.  Circus  variety  with  Claude  Kirchner. 
0:00   P.M.   See  It  Now  •  2 

Brilliantly  executed  news  magazine  with  Edward  R.  Murrow. 
6:45   P.M.    Walter  Winchell  •  7  &  6 
Journalistic  "scoops,"  dynamic  editorials. 
7:00    P.M.   Red  Skelton  •  4  &  6 
Carrot-topped  comic  with  boisterous  skits  and  monologues. 
7:00   P.M.   Private   Secretary    •    2 
Ann  Sothern  as  beautiful,  but  unconventional,  secretary. 
7:00   P.M.   Mr.  Peepers    •    4 

Try  this  on  your  screen  for  Wally  Cox's  very  different  comedy. 
0:00   P.M.   Toast  Of  The  Town  •  2  &  0 
Glamour,  spectacle,  laughs  make  Sullivan's  shows  a  must. 
0:00   P.M.   Comedy  Hour  •  4 

Jesters  to  the  nation:  Hope,  Cantor,  Donald  O'Connor,  Martin 
and  Lewis  rotate  weekly  in  an  hour  crammed  with  variety. 
9:00   P.M.   Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&6  at  0:00  P.M.) 
You  and  the  night  and  music  of  the  Pennsylvanians. 
9:00    P.M.    Television  Plaghouse    •    4    &    6 
Orchestra  seats  are  yours  for  a.  superb,  full-hour  drama. 
9:00   P.M.   Rreak  The  Rank  •  2 
Parks  and  Collyer  with  big  cash  prizes  for  winners. 
9:30   P.M.    The  Plainclothesman   •   5 
Strong,  terse  whodunit  starring  Ken  Lynch  in  title  role. 
10:00   P.M.   The  Web  •  2 

Compelling  stories  of  people  caught  in  a  web  of  mystery. 
10:00   P.M.   The  Doctor  •  4 

Warner  Anderson  as  sympathetic  M.D.  and  story-teller. 
10:00    P.M.   Arthur   Murray    Party    •    5 
Eye-popping  comedy  and  dance  revue  with  Kathryn  Murray. 
10:00   P.M.   What's  My  Line  •  2 
Bright   guess-your-occupation    show.   John   Daly,   moderator. 


Elaine  Rost 


(Continued  jrom  page  38) 

Right  now,  Elaine  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  girls  in  radio,  both  profes- 
sionally and  personally,  which  is  right  be- 
cause "Of  course,"  she  laughingly  reveals, 
"I  believe  a  woman  can  live  alone  and  be 
happy,  but  only  if  it's  a  temporary  state, 
a  matter  of  waiting  until  the  right  man 
pops  the  question."  From  the  security  of 
a  beautiful  little  apartment,  a  well-estab- 
lished career,  Elaine  can  look  back  on  her 
days  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
born  and  where  she  dreamed  bright  dreams 
that    were    eventually    to    come    true. 

No  one  in  her  family  had  ever  been 
in  show  business,  although  her  father  had 
an  excellent  voice  and  sang  in  local  choirs 
and  quartets.  Elaine,  who  wanted  to  sing 
and  sang  well,  frequently  teamed  up  with 
her  father  to  sing  duets  of  old  favorites, 
such  as  "By  the  Light  of  the  Silvery  Moon" 
and  "On  Moonlight  Bay,"  when  the  family 
gathered  around  the  parlor  piano. 

"Dad  had  studied  voice  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory,"  she  tells  you.  "I,  too, 
went  there  after  high  school  and  studied 
music  and  acting  for  a  year." 

But  Elaine  was  already  proving  her 
capacity  for  work.  While  at  school,  she 
sang  with  local  dance  bands.  And  it  was 
a  local  maestro  who  submitted  her  photo- 
graph in  a  beauty  contest.  One  of  the 
judges  was  the  director  of  the  Players' 
Club.  He  not  only  gave  Elaine  a  first-place 
vote  in  the  contest  but  asked  her  to  join 
his  dramatic  group. 

"That  was  the  break  that  eventually  led 
me  into  network  radio,"  she  says.  "But  it 
didn't    happen    overnight." 

Out  of  school,  Elaine  carried  on  her 
band  vocalizing  and  little-theatre  work, 
and  added  to  it  a  full  daytime  job  as  re- 
ceptionist at  Station  WCKY.  There  the  fun 
began.  One  afternoon  she  was  asked  to 
pinch-hit  for  an  actress,  and  the  next  day 
Elaine  was  no  longer  a  receptionist  but  on 
the  station's  acting  staff. 

"In  the  next  year  and  a  half,  I  played 
perhaps  several  hundred  different  parts," 
she  recalls.  "I  was  once  cast  as  a  ninety- 
year-old  Chinese  woman.  It  was  wonderful 
experience." 

Her  parents  were  100  per  cent  behind  her. 
It  was  a  simple  case  of  what  made  Elaine 
happy  would  do  the  same  for  them.  They 
gave  her  a  little  push  only  once.  Her 
mother  suggested  that  she  audition  for  a 
visiting  New  York  producer  who  was  or- 
ganizing a  road  troupe.  Elaine  made  the 
grade. 

"But  I  never  gave  up  singing,"  she  says. 
"And    it   was   very   lucky    for   me   that   I 
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rabbit  eye  tests  prove 

ZONITE'S  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY 

to  body  tissues  iri 

feminine 
hygiene 


Unmarried  Women  as  Well  as  Wives 
Should  Benefit  by  These  Intimate  Facts! 


For  years,  modern-thinking  women 
have  realized  that  vaginal  cleanliness 
is  a  must.  It's  just  as  necessary  as 
brushing  one's  teeth  or  taking  a  bath. 
The  big  problem  is  what  is  right  to  use 
for  a  cleansing  antiseptic  douche  solu- 
tion. What  product  can  a  woman  be 
sure  is  powerfully  effective,  deodoriz- 
ing yet  soothing  and  absolutely  safe  to 
body  tissues?  Any  woman  worried  about 
this  intimate  problem  should  read  these 
facts  and  find  out  why  zonite  is  a  per- 
fect solution. 

Developed  by  a  famous  surgeon 
and  scientist 

The  zonite  principle  was  developed  by 
a  famous  surgeon  and  scientist.  The 
first  in  the  world  to  be  powerful  enough 
yet  positively  non-poisonous,  non-irri- 
tating. 

Scientists  tested  every  known  anti- 
septic-germicide they  could  find  on  sale 
for  the  douche.  No  other  type  liquid 
antiseptic  for  the  douche  of  all  those 
tested  proved  so  powerful  yet  harmless 
as  zonite.  And  zonite  is  more  than  an 
antiseptic  and  germicide.  It  is  also  an 
amazing  cleansing  and  healing  agent. 
Because  of  this,  zonite  may  be  used  as 


often  as  needed  without  the  slightest 
risk  of  injury. 

ZONITE's  Miracle-Action 

zonite  completely  deodorizes.  It  guards 
against  infection,  zonite  kills  every 
germ  it  touches.  It's  not  always  possible 
to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract, 
but  zonite  immediately  kills  all  reach- 
able germs.  It  flushes  out  waste  sub- 
stances and  leaves  the  vaginal  tract  so 
clean  and  refreshed.  Costs  only  a  few 
pennies  per  douche.  Worth  a  fortune 
to  feminine  charm  and  health. 
Always  use  as  directed. 

Tests  made  under  methods  developed 
in  a  government  research  laboratory 

Tests  of  zonite's  safety  to  body  tissues 
were  made  to  meet  strictest  scientific 
standards,  zonite,  as  used  in  the  douche, 
was  put  twice  daily  for  three  months 
into  rabbits'  eyes.  Not  the  slightest  irri- 
tation appeared.  During  the  tests, 
Mr.  Bunny  lived  like  a  pam- 
pered prince.  He  never  had  it 
so  good  all  the  while  he  gra- 
ciously helped  prove  zonite  is 
absolutely  harmless  to  him — 
harmless  to  you.  In  fact,  zonite 
is  wondrously  soothing. 


Zonite 


THIS  IDEAL  'ALL  PURPOSE'  ANTISEPTIC-GERMI- 
CIDE SHOULD    BE  IN  EVERY   MEDICINE  CHEST 


""■*•  Mail  coupon  for  free  book.  Reveals 
intimate  facts  and  gives  complete  information 
on  feminine  hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corp.,  Dept.  RM-23,  100  Park  Avenue,  New 
York    17,   N.   Y* 
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.State. 
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ANTACID       LAXATIVE 

1 Hind  ounce  yields  from  38  to  40  grains  of 
Magnesium  Hydroi1de-Mg(OH)2 

rlHAKE  WELL  BEFORE  USING  ) 

Prepared  only  by 

■ECHAS. H.PHILLIPS  CO. DIVISION 

OF  sitnimc  ORiie  lac. 

New  York.  N  Y 
IIIWH    Not  to  be  used  when  abdominal  pain,  nausea   vom- 
vi  7  otMr  irmpioms  of  appendicitis  ate  present   Habitual 
uuol  ia>a!ives  may  result  <n  dependence  upon  them 
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Milk  of  Magnesia 

gives  better  relief 

—more  complete 

relief  from 

Constipation 

than  single-purpose 
laxatives! 

Milk  of  Magnesia  does  more 
than  laxatives  which  act  on 
irregularity  alone.  For  it  also 
relieves  accompanying  acid 
indigestion  .  .  .  gives  you 
more  complete  relief.  So  use 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 
—  the  best  laxative  money 
can  buy. 

So  Gentle  for  Children.., 
So  Thorough  for  Grownups 

PHILLIPS' 

MILK  OF  /MAGNESIA 

Liquid  or  Tablets 
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always  studied  voice." 

The  tour,  like  all  good  things,  came  to 
an  end.  Elaine  spent  Christmas  with  her 
folks,  then  moved  in  with  friends  in  New 
Jersey  so  she  could  make  the  rounds  of 
producers'  offices  in  Manhattan.  In  January 
came  a  telegram  from  Miami  Beach.  There 
would  be  auditions  at  Lou  Walter's  fa- 
mous Latin  Quarter  there  for  a  vocalist. 
Would  Elaine  gamble  the  trip?  Elaine 
would,  did,  and  won  the  audition  hands 
down. 

The  impression  may  be  that  Elaine  prac- 
tically fell  into  one  good  job  after  an- 
other. Remember,  that's  the  way  she  tells 
it.  Hard  work,  a  cheery  outlook  and  lots 
of  study  are  things  Elaine  takes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Actually,  she  admits  to 
only  one  period  when  she  was  on  tenter- 
hooks and  that  was  when  the  tourist  sea- 
son was  over  and  she  left  the  Miami  Beach 
Latin  Quarter. 

Returning  to  New  York,  she  began  mak- 
ing the  rounds  with  her  agent.  She  was 
auditioned  for  night  clubs,  theatres,  movies. 
The  reaction  was:  "Lots  of  talent — but 
get  some  experience." 

Her  agent  took  her  around  to  network 
auditions,  which  were  held  about  once  a 
month.  There,  each  actor  was  allowed  five 
minutes,  and  Elaine  gave  four  or  five 
pieces  in  different  moods. 

Elaine  had  returned  to  New  York  in 
March.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
bright  lights  often  looked  pretty  dim.  Came 
June,  she  was  still  without  work.  Luckily — 
or  attribute  it  to  good  sense — she  had 
saved  money  while  in  Florida;  the  club  had 
furnished  her  gowns  and  she  had  lived 
like  a  resident  rather  than  a  tourist.  Also, 
back  in  New  York,  she  was  fortunate  to 
share  an  apartment  with  a  girl  from  her 
home  town,  and  this  cut  expenses. 

One  day  in  July,  Elaine  returned  to  her 
apartment,  nearly  hysterical.  Her  fright- 
ened roommate  finally  managed  to  un- 
scramble what  Elaine  was  trying  to  say: 
she  had  landed  her  first  network  dramatic 
role.  It  was  in  My  True  Story. 

Elaine,  today,  is  one  of  radio's  top  ac- 
tresses. You  have  most  likely  heard  her  in 
Best  Plays,  Cavalcade  of  America,  City 
Hospital,  Whispering  Streets,  Mystery 
Theatre  and  Aunt  Jenny.  She  has  played 
teenagers,  sympathetic  housewives,  hero- 
ines, and  even  bad  girls  in  The  Chase  and 
Gangbusters,  where  she  usually  gets 
"killed  off." 

One  fruit  of  her  success  is  a  two-and-a- 
half-room  apartment  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan. Elaine  decorated  the  rooms  herself. 
All  the  walls  are  cocoa-colored,  the  rugs 
a  shade  deeper— just  about  chocolate 
brown.  The  sofa  in  the  living  room  is 
chartreuse,  her  fan  chair  is  a  deep  red; 
the  drapes,  white,  brown  and  chartreuse. 

Elaine's  closets  offer  evidence  of  what  a 
pretty  blonde  actress  will  wear.  Brown  is 
her  favorite  color,  but  she  also  leans 
toward  pastels.  She's  partial  to  sport  and 
casual  clothes;  even  her  formals  are  simple 
in  design.  While  she  has  no  prejudice 
against  silver  for  others,  gold  is  her  favor- 
ite in  jewelry.  Her  choice  piece  is  a  heavy 
bracelet  with  a  solid  cube  holding  a  watch. 
She  disproves  the  theory  that  diamonds  are 
a  blonde's  best  friend,  for  she  owns  none — 
only  rhinestones  and  pearls. 

"Shoes,  however,  are  my  mad  passion, 
my  great  indulgence,"  she  states.  There  are 
twenty-five  pairs  in  her  closet — but,  when 
she  relaxes,  she  walks  around  in  stockinged 
feet. 

Elaine's  ideas  on  relaxation  correspond 
pretty  much  to  those  of  other  New  Yorkers. 
Elaine  likes  to  get  away  from  noise  and 
the  crowds.  The  quiet  of  her  own  apart- 
ment on  a  dateless  evening  is  like  a  short 
vacation.  She  has  a  radio,  a  TV  set,  and 
plenty  of  books  at  hand.  Of  course,  some 
evenings  are  spent  in  general  tidying  up, 
keeping   her   clothes   in   good   repair   and, 


occasionally,  cooking.  .  .  . 

"Not  for  myself,  you  understand.  I  don't 
particularly  enjoy  cooking  for  myself.  It's 
most  fun  when  you're  making  dinner  for 
others." 

Elaine's  many  friends  get  a  gleam  in 
their  eyes  at  the  mere  mention  of  her 
spreads.  She  has  parties  for  sixty,  buffets 
for  half  that  number,  and  does  it  all  by 
herself  in  nothing  more  than  an  "efficiency 
kitchen" — a  fancy  name  for  a  small  closet. 
She  excels  with  Beef  Stroganoff,  makes 
chicken  a  dozen  delicious  ways,  and — like 
few  other  New  Yorkers — does  her  own 
baking.  Pies  are  a  Rost  specialty. 

Her  day  usually  starts  about  nine  in  the 
morning  and  she  wakes  up  smiling.  Her 
apartment  is  convenient  to  the  studios  and 
she  can  easily  make  a  ten  o'clock  rehearsal. 
For  one  thing,  she  never  has  more  than 
fruit  juice  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  and 
she  plans  the  night  before  exactly  what 
she'll  wear. 

Lunch  hour  usually  finds  her  with  other 
actors  at  Colbee's  in  the  CBS  Building  or 
at  the  Cromwell  Drugstore  in  Radio  City. 
There  she  gets  a  chance  to  see  friends,  get 
trade  news,  check  on  messages  and  catch 
a  sandwich  before  making  the  one-fifteen 
rehearsal  for  Perry  Mason.  After  the 
broadcast,  she  may  have  an  appointment 
with  a  producer  to  read  a  new  part,  or 
a  singing  lesson,  or  rehearsal  for  an  eve- 
ning show.  On  top  of  a  full  day's  work, 
Elaine  has  often  gone  home  and  prepared 
dinner  for  a  party  of  eight,  cleaned  up  the 
apartment,  dressed  in  a  manner  to  which 
men  have  become  accustomed — and  made 
her  entrance  looking  radiant. 

And  I'm  a  woman  who  is  always  ready 
when  the  man  shows  up,"  she  states  proud- 
ly. "As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  my  private 
opinion  that  men  are  more  often  tardy 
than  women." 

Elaine  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  just 
visiting  with  friends  as  she  does  in  a  night 
club.  More  fun,  actually,  except  that  she 
does  enjoy  dancing  and,  if  her  date  can 
find  a  club  where  the  floor  isn't  too  crowd- 
ed, she'll  stay  on  her  feet  till  the  band 
folds. 

Elaine's  many  friends,  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women,  describe  her  as  a  hap- 
py, remarkably  well-balanced  creature. 
They  admit  Elaine  is  their  goal  when 
they  feel  like  crying  on  someone's  shoulder. 
Elaine,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  restrict 
her  social  life  to  people  in  show  business. 
That,  she  finds,   is  too   confining. 

"I  am  choosy  in  friends,  but  only  in  that 
I  don't  like  phonies — people  who  think  the 
only  important  things  in  life  are  fancy 
cars  and  apartments.  They're  always  try- 
ing to  impress  you,  and  they're  always 
mixed  up."  Elaine  is  very  down-to-earth, 
and  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  man  she  will 
not  date.  "That's  the  kind  who  is  brash 
and  blown-up  with  his  own  self-impor- 
tance. His  attitude  is  that  you're  a  very 
lucky  girl  to  meet  him." 

Elaine  looks  forward  to  marriage,  to  a 
home  as  happy  as  the  one  her  parents 
built.  She  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  will  be  playing  make-believe  with  chil- 
dren of  her  own. 

"The  man  I  marry  must  have  warmth, 
understanding  and  intelligence,"  she  says. 
But  she  doesn't  care  whether  he's  tall  or 
short,  handsome  or  homely — "Looks  are 
unimportant." 

She's  in  no  rush.  A  number  of  eager 
suitors  will  testify  to  that. 

"Anyway,  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
what  kind  of  man  you're  going  to  marry 
until  you  fall  in  love,"  she  says.  "It's  like 
trying  to  predict  next  week's  headlines.  Of 
course,  when  you  meet  the  right  man,  that's 
good  news." 

Good  news  for  Elaine,  perhaps — but 
very,  very  bad  news  for  a  couple  of  dozen 
hopeful  bachelors. 


Our  Children 
Shall  Teach  Us 

(Continued  jrom  vage  53) 
someone's  valuable  pet.  We  placed  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Hollywood  paper,  and 
tried  to  keep  from  growing  too  fond  of  him. 

Days  passed;  with  fingers  crossed,  we 
scanned  all  the  lost  and  found  columns 
morning  and  night,  but  Nick  was  never  the 
subject  of  one  of  those  pathetic  notices.  I 
had  to  argue  myself  into  answering  the 
telephone  whenever  it  rang,  but  Nick's 
owner  never  answered  our  advertisement. 
Nick  became  ours. 

Of  course,  the  boys  loved  him,  and  he 
adored  the  boys.  He  knew  the  instant  they 
turned  into  our  street  on  their  way  home 
from  school,  and  bounded  to  meet  them. 
During  the  night  he  made  noiseless  trips 
through  our  bedrooms,  checking  the  fam- 
ily welfare. 

He  fell  in  love  with  a  circular,  crocheted 
rug  which  belonged  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, and  on  it  he  curled  up  to  rest  or 
nap,  never  trespassing  on  the  chairs  or 
sofas.  The  rug  grew  worn  and  faded  from 
frequent  washings  but,  when  I  tried  to  re- 
place it  one  day,  Nick  was  confused.  He 
looked  everywhere  for  his  tattered  friend, 
refused  to  lie  on  the  fancy  new  replace- 
ment, and  stood  whimpering  in  front  of 
the  fireplace.  Naturally,  I  salvaged  the 
old  rug  and  returned  it  to  Nick's  favorite 
spot. 

Nick  was  a  respected  member  of  the 
family,  greeting  guests  with  dignity,  never 
misbehaving,  always  contributing  an  air  of 
well-being  to  any  group. 

But,  as  it  must  to  all  dogs,  death  came 
to  Nick  one  night.  I  behaved  badly.  I 
cried  furiously.  I  couldn't  accept  his  dying 
while  he  was  still  such  a  young  dog.  When- 
ever I  entered  the  living  room  and — out 
of  habit — glanced  at  his  favorite  spot  only 
to  find  the  rug  vacant,  I  burst  into  fresh 
tears. 

Friends,  upon  hearing  of  Nick's  depar- 
ture, said  to  me  in  sympathy,  "The  boys 
must  be  heartbroken." 

The  boys  were  sad,  but  I  was  the  one 
who  was  desolated. 

Finally  David  said  to  me  one  afternoon, 
"Mother,  you  shouldn't  feel  the  way  you 
do.  You're  looking  at  this  the  wrong  way. 
We  don't  know  what  happened  to  Nick 
before  he  came  to  us.  We  think  he  had 
been  starved  and  abused,  but  when  he 
came  to  us  he  had  a  happy  home  for  five 
years.  That's  the  thing  to  think  about— 
that  he  was  happy  with  us.  All  dogs  have 
to  die.  Everybody  has  to  die.  You  can't 
change  that.  The  important  thing  is — life 
was  good  to  him  during  some  of  the  days 
he  lived." 

I  was  comforted  and,  more  important,  I 
was  instructed. 

Although  this  was  a  valuable  lesson,  my 
training  really  began  when  Hicky  was  about 
two  arid  David  was  five,  I  came  scorching 
into  the  house  late  one  afternoon,  knowing 
that  seconds  counted  if  I  was  going  to  get 
to  the  radio  station  in  time  for  rehearsal. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  days  when 
everything  had  gone  wrong.  I  had  made  a 
frantic  shopping  trip  to  downtown  Los 
Angeles  to  buy  a  birthday  gift,  and  hadn't 
found  what  I  wanted.  Traffic  had  been 
heavier  than  usual,  and  I  had  had  to  stop 
for  gas.  The  filling  station  attendant  had 
been  alone,  changing  a  tire,  so  I  had  been 
further  delayed.  You  know  how  it  is: 
You  reach  the  point  where  one  more  mos- 
quito bite  is  going  to  send  you  into  a  tan- 
trum. 

I  had  to  shower,  change  clothing,  make 
up  and  zoom  to  the  broadcast  in  several 
less  minutes  than  I  had. 

The  boys,  who  have  always  been  good 
company  and  have  since  babyhood  entered 
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FEMALE  HELP 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

EASY  MONEY!  SELL  new  kind  nylons.  Guaranteed  3 
months.  Perfect  fit,  like  made-to-order,  for  every  leg- 
shape.  Demonstration  Kit  with  actual  stockings  Free. 
American  Mills.  Dept.  R-35,  Indianapolis. 

PEARL   FINISHING.    NEW,   amazing,    home   or   full 
time  business.  Pearlize,  Box  73136,  Los  Angeles  3. 
EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for 
advertisers.    Complete   instructions   —   25c.    Siwasllan, 

SELL  DRESSES  FROM  New  York.  Fifth  Avenue  New 

4317-F  Gleane  Street,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

York  firm  desires  women  to  sell  dresses,  suits,  lingerie. 
Seen    "Vogue",    "Mademoiselle".    Good    commissions. 

BUY  NYLON  HOSIERY  Wholesale.  Free  Information. 
Adelle  Hosiery.  Box  126A.  Chicago  17. 

Modern  Manner,  260PW  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  chil- 
dren's dresses.  Big  selection  adorable  styles.  Low  prices. 
Complete    display    free.    Rush    name.    Harford,    Dept. 

.1-2H.W,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

OUTDOOR  TOILETS,  CESSPOOLS,  Septic  Tanks 
cleaned,  deodorized  with  amazing  new  product.  Safe, 
easy,  economical.  Saves  digging,  pumping.  Free  Sample. 
Burson  Laboratories.  Dept.  J-96.  Chicago  22.  111. 

LADIES:  ADDRESS  CARDS!  Assemble  Baby  Booties! 
$40  Weekly  possiblel  Enclose  stamped  addressed  enve- 
lope. Write  Booties.  Tillar,  Ark. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

START  GREETING   CARD  and  gift  shop  at  home. 
Show  newest  All  Occasion  cards,  gift  wrappings,  novel- 
ties. Big  profits.  Request  Feature  samples  on  approval 
and  free  samples  Personalized  Stationery.  New  England 
Art  Publishers,  North  Ablngton  802-D,  Mass. 
EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full  size 
Blair  household  products.   Show  them  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  can  make  Big  Extra  Profits.  Write  Blair. 
Dept.  185LB.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

LADIES— $30  WEEKLY  Making  Studio  Roses  at  home. 
Easy.  Looks, smells  real.  WrlteStudioCo.,Greenvllle6,Pa. 

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

HUGE  PROFITS,  HOME  Business.  Assemble  Rhine- 
stone Jewelry.  Catalog  20c.  Start  Today.  Order  Gor- 
geous Sample  Kit  SI. 98.  Completed  Sells  $6.50.  House  of 
Hobbies,  Dept.  C-l.  Evanston.  111. 

FREE  BOOK  "505  Odd,  Successful  Businesses".  Work 
homelExpectsomethingOdd!  Paclflc-TT.  Oceanside,  Cal. 
EARN  BIG  MONEY — Invisibly  Reweave  damaged  gar- 
ments at  home!  Details  Free.  Fabricon,  8340  Prairie, 
Chicago  19. 

STRANGE  "DRY"  WINDOW  Cleaner.  Sells  like  wild. 
Replaces   messy  rags,  liquids.  Simply  glide  over  glass. 
Samples  sent  on  trial.  Kristee  315,  Akron,  Ohio. 
MAKE    $50    FAST    with   sensational   Greeting   Cards, 
Stationery,  Wrappings,  unusual  Gifts.  Amazing  profits. 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  Envelopes!  Our  Infor- 
mation reveals  how.  Only  30c.  Business,  P.  O.  Box  2224, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
MAKE  YOUR  TYPEWRITER  Earn  Money.  Send  $1.00 

361  Broadway.  Dept.  PW-1,  New  York. 
BUY     WHOLESALE— 25,000    Items— Catalogue    25c. 
Matthews,  1472— K5  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  36. 
PERSONAL 

LIFETIME  INCOME!  FREE  Mail  Order  opportunities. 
Speclalco,  Box  345,  Wilkes-Barri',  Pa. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

BORROW  BY  MAIL.  Loans  $50  to  $600  to  employed 
men  and  women.  Easy,  Quick.  Completely  confidential. 
No  endorsers.  Repay  In  convenient  monthly  payments. 
Details  free  in  plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  State 
Finance  Co.,  323  Securities  Bldg.,  Dept.  W-69.  Omaha  2 
Nebr. 

PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Kit  makes  6  sets, 
$15  worth,  fast-seller  chenille  monkey  trees.  Only  S4.50 
postpaid.  Terrific  Easter  demand.  Free  details.  Velva. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Bohemia  32,  N.Y. 

EASILY  MAKE  $65  Week  as  Practical  Nurse.  Learn 

NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  mar- 
kets. All  materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  3, 

Minn. 

quickly  at  home.  No  high  school  necessary,  no  age  limit. 
Write  today  for  free  booklet,  lessons.  Post  Graduate 
Hospital   School  of  Nursing,  21E2   Auditorium   Bldg., 

NUTRITIOUS,  DELICIOUS  ALMOND  Rocca,  Made 

Chicago. 

our    way.    Recipe    $1.00.    Estmar   Candles,    Box   622. 
Topanga,  Calif. 

LEARN  MILLINERY  AT  Home.  Booklet  free.  Louie 
Miller  School,  Dept  M30-2,  1400  Greenleaf.  Chicago  26. 

MAKE    MONEY   ADDRESSING   envelopes.    Our  in- 
structions reveal  How.  Paul  Glenway,  5713  Euclid, Cleve- 
land 3,  Ohio. 

500  NAME  ADDRESS  Labelettes  $1.  Agents  Wanted. 
Printery,  30  Sehillinger,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

PRACTICAL    NURSING — LEARN    Easily    at   Home 
Spare  Time.  Big  demand,  good  earnings.  High  Schoo  1 
not   necessary.    Write   for   free   facts.    Wayne   Schoo! 
Dept.  AW-4.  2525  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  111. 
COMPLETE   YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare 
time    with    55-year-old    school.    Texts    furnished.    No 
classes.   Diploma.   Information   booklet  free.  American 
School,  Dept.  X274,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  111. 

YOUNG  PARROTS— MAKE  fine  talkers.  Herb  Miller 
191 1-N.  Lubbock,  Texas. 

CLEAN   USED    CLOTHING,    S1.00   bundles.    Brown 
2444  N.  6th  St.,  Phila.  33,  Pa. 

MAKE  UP  TO  $55  Week  as  a  Practical  Nurse.  Learn 
quickly  at  home.  Booklet  free.  Chicago  School  of  Nursing, 
Dept.  PW-2,  Chicago. 

BOOK  BARGA  INS 

HIGH  SCHOOL — No  Classes,  Study  at  home.  Spare 
Time.  Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-3 
Wayne  School,  2527  N.  Sheffield.  Chicago  14.  Illinois. 

AMAZING  NEW  ADULT  book  bargains.  Send  Dime 
Velma  Vallon,  63  Perry,  New  York  14. 

HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 

PRACTICAL  NURSES  MORE  needed  now  than  ever ! 
Low-cost  home  study.   Free  Booklet.   Lincoln  School, 

$30  WEEKLY  POSSIBLE  sewing  neckties.  You  make 
them.  We  sell  them.  Write  Toni  Ties.  North  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dept.  322,  7070  Clark,  Chicago  26,  111. 
OLD  COINS  WANTED 

WOMEN    SEW   RAP-A-ROUND,   spare   time— profit- 
able. Hollywood  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46,  Calif. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete 
allcoin  catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-HE,  White- 

MATERNITY  WEAR 

Stone  57,  New  York. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  show- 

ing  entire  maternity  wardrobe.  $2.95  to  $22.50.  Craw- 
ford's, Dept.  28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

ELECTRIC  GUITARS,  ACCORDIONS,  amplifiers, 
wholesale.  Free  catalog.  Carvins,  Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

NEW   TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE  M     $100 

ASSORTED  COLORS      ■■"  fot      ■ 

NEW!  Not  Seconds 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Order  NOW— Supply  Limited 

Agents  Wanted  —  Make  Big  Money 

TOWEL  SHOP 

__  Dept.  205B  Box  881         Si.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


RUPTURE-EASER 

T.  M.Rec-U.S.  Pot.OfF.  (A  Piper  Brace  Product) 


Double.  ..4.95 
Right  or  left  n« 

Side  $^95      F!ttin* 
*"*    Required 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac- 
ing adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 
Moil  orders  giro  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  tha  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 
Over  400,000  Satisfied1  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don't  get 

blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious  -QHKEfS  TOKAY  I 

PIPER  BRACI  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  NIWG-23  Kansas  City  6,  Mc. 


Make  Extra  Money 


Full  or  Spare  Time — With  Famous 

HOOVER  UNIFORMS 

No  experience  -no  investment  needed.  Jnst  show  and  take 
orders  for  best  known  line  Uniforms  for  waitresses,  beau- 
ticians, norses,  doctors,  dentists,  etc.— including  DuPont  I 
Nylon  Uniforms.  It's  easy  work  with  Hoover— famous  ev- 
ery where  for  smartest  styles P  top  quality  and  value.  FREE! , 
Complete  Style  Display,  details,  money-making:  plans- 
write  today.  HOOVER,  Dept.AM55,KewYork  11,  N.Y. 


RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE  •  NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians 
and  dentists 
recommend 


Here's  Why  .  .  .  Anaein®  is 
like  a  doctor's  prescription.  That  is,  Anaein 
contains  not  one  but  a  combination  of  med- 
ically proved,  active  ingredients  in  easy-to- 
take  tablet  form.  Anaein  gives  FAST,  LONG 
LASTING  relief.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anaein  today. 
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Greaseless 


SUPPOSITORY 

oUM  'wax,  wJto/eJt  wiiwjwL  La 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


Assures  HOURS  of  CONTINUOUS  Action! 

Zonitors  are  greaseless,  stainless 
vaginal  suppositories.  They  offer 
a  far  more  modern,  convenient 
and  powerfully  effective  method 
for  intimate  feminine  hygiene. 
They  are  positively  non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating. 

When  inserted,  Zonitors  in- 
stantly begin  to  spread  a  protec- 
tive deodorizing  coating.  And  they 
continue  to  do  so  for  hours.  They 
do  not  quickly  melt  away.  Yet 
their  presence  is  never  felt. 

Carry  in  Your  Purse 
Zonitors  completely  deodorize, 
help  prevent  infection 

□  and  are  so  powerfully 
effective  that  they  in- 
stantly kill  every  germ 
they  touch.  It's  not 
always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the 
tract,  but  Zonitors  do 
kill  every  reachable 
germ.  Enjoy  Zonitors' 
extra  protection  at 
small  cost. 


NBWf  Zonitors  Now  Packaged  Two  Ways 

V  Individually  foil-wrapped,  or 

V  In  separate  glass  vials 
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Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  phys'o<il  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-23,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 

Nam  e ■ 


Address- 
City_ 


-State- 


*Offer  good  only  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


into  the  full  life  of  the  family,  came  along 
upstairs  with  me.  I  was  too  harried  to  do 
the  sensible  thing  and  say,  "Better  stay 
downstairs  and  play,  and  we'll  visit  to- 
night. Right  now  I'm  in  a  bad  mood." 

Instead,  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  went 
about  my  tasks  with  what  Ozzie  calls  my 
"gasket-blowing"  expression. 

Ricky  had  opened  one  of  the  dressing- 
table  drawers  '  and  was  happily  sorting 
csmetics  when  David  intervened.  Taking 
his  younger  brother's  hand,  he  led  him 
away,  giving  me  an  apprehensive  back- 
ward glance. 

At  the  door  he  told  Ricky,  "Never  bother 
Mother's  things  when  she's  in  a  hurry. 
Just  go  away  and  let  her  hurry,  and  she'll 
let  you  play  in  the  room  another  time." 

I  thought  afterward,  Now  why  didn't  I  , 
have  poise  enough  to  explain  my  state  of 
mind  to  the  younger  boy  as  well  as  my 
five-year-old  son  had  done?  I  think  I 
learned  in  that  moment  that  there  is  al- 
ways time  to  offer  a  few  words  of  explan- 
ation to  anyone  who  needs  insight  into 
one's  state  of  mind. 

I  grew  up  another  notch  when  the  boys 
joined  us  on  the  radio  program.  The  idea 
of  their  making  their  debut  was  theirs 
alone.  Ozzie  and  I  had  never  discussed 
their  becoming  a  part  of  the  show,  al- 
though Ozzie  had  read  his  scripts  to  them 
on  many  occasions,  asking,  "Does  the  dia- 
logue for  the  two  boys  sound  okay  to 
you?  Is  that  the  way  you  would  have  ex- 
pressed that  particular  idea?" 

There  came  a  show,  one  of  the  first  of 
a  new  season,  when  Bing  Crosby  was  to 
be  a  guest  and  volunteered  to  bring  Lind- 
say along  as  an  added  attraction.  We  were 
delighted,  of  course,  and  proudly  told  our 
boys  about  it. 

"Why  can't  we  be  on  the  show,  too?" 
Ricky  asked. 

"Yeah.  Why?"  asked  David,  backing  up 
his  brother  in  a  tone  that  indicated  this 
was  a  project  on  which  they  had  agreed  in 
advance.  We  learned  afterward  that  our 
boys  had  heard  about  the  guest  appear- 
ance of  their  friend  "Linny"  from  young 
Mr.  Crosby  himself. 

Ozzie  and  I  simply  stared  at  one  an- 
other. We  said  we'd  think  it  over,  but  dis- 
covered that  we  were  under  enough  pres- 
sure to  make  a  "yes"  answer  mandatory. 
Instead  of  using  David  and  Ricky  in  the 
broadcast  proper,  we  decided  to  write  a 
skit  for  the  three  boys  to  do  in  the  warm- 
up  show  before  the  broadcast. 

I'll  never  forget  that  night  as  long  as  I 
live.  The  boys  were  casual  and  at  ease.  I 
was  a  nervous  wreck.  I  held  my  breath 
over  every  line;  I  almost  clicked  like  a 
metronome  in  an  attempt  to  convey  my 
idea   of  proper  timing. 

Ozzie  was  a  little  more  relaxed,  but  not 
much. 

We  could  have  spared  ourselves  the 
emotional  frazzle.  All  three  of  the  boys 
sailed  through  the  script  as  if  they  had 
been  cradled  in  a  series  of  backstage  bu- 
reau-drawers. 

Ozzie  and  I  were  in  no  position  to  refuse 
when  the  boys  decided,  after  that  demon- 
stration of  radio  know-how,  that  they 
wanted  to  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  program.  That  first  year  of  the  total 
Nelson  Family  on  the  air  almost  sent 
Mother  Nelson  to  the  tizzy  institute.  Not 
because  of  what  happened.  Because,  main- 
ly, of  what  didn't  happen.  I  kept  anticipat- 
ing catastrophe.  None  occurred. 

Ricky  was  eight  that  year;  he  sat  at  a 
table  (especially  built  by  the  props  de- 
partment so  that  the  mike  was  attached  to 
the  table  at  proper  height)  and  he  made  it 
a  habit  to  kick  off  his  shoes  the  moment 
we  were  on  the  air.  There  he  would 
lounge,  elbow  on  table  and  chin  cupped  in 
hand,  swinging  his  stockinged  feet  back 
and  forth  in  nonchalant  ease  while  he 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 


I  would  think,  He's  going  to  miss  a  cue, 
sure  as  we're  born.  He's  going  to  drop  a 
line  and  dissolve  with  embarrassment. 

He  never  missed  a  cue.  He  never  dropped 
a  line.  He  never  experienced  that  horror 
of  all  performers,  a  moment  of  being  totally 
lost  amid  a  pa?e  of  script. 

Of  course,  like  every  entertainer  since 
time  beean.  he  had  a  bad  moment.  He  had 
a  com°dv  line  one  night  which  he  mis- 
read. Fe  waited  for  a  laugh  which  didn't 
come,  then  he  realized  what  had  happened. 

I  thought,  I  could  save  him.  I  could 
throw  him  a  quick  ad-lib  line  and  bail 
him  out.  But  my  tongue  stuck  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth. 

He  gritted  his  teeth  and  flew  into  the 
line  a  second  time.  Again  he  misread  it. 
By  that  time  the  audience  was  beginning  to 
shuflPe.  Once  more  I  told  mvself  I  should 
rush  to  his  rescue,  but  my  tongue  remained 
paralyzed. 

A  third  time  he  bore  down  on  the  line, 
his  tone  deadly.  He  enunciated  each  word, 
staccato  and  clearly.  Then  he  glared  at  the 
audience  and  uttered  an  angry  but  tri- 
umphant sigh.  The  audience  simply  fell 
into  the  aisles.  They  loved  it — and  him. 

I  almost  missed  my  next  cue  because  I 
couldn't  see  to  read.  However,  I  had 
learned  a  new  lesson:  Ricky  had  the  stuff. 
I  would  have  been  mistaken  to  have  gone 
to  his  rescue.  He  didn't  need  rescue;  he 
was  a  responsible  individual  who  needed 
only  time  enough  to  be  able  to  win  his 
battle   in  his   own  way. 

Ozzie  and  I  have  never  urged  any  par- 
ticular profession  upon  the  boys.  Granted 
that  we  have  been  successful  in  show  busi- 
ness, it  would  be  foolish  not  to  admit  that 
we  could  guide  the  boys  into  satisfactory 
public  careers,  if  they  indicated  both  talent 
and  an  inclination. 

Yet  we  have  wanted  other  experiences 
for  them,  too.  Ozzie  took  his  B.A.  degree 
from  Rutgers,  and  then  earned  his  law 
degree  from  New  Jersey  University,  which 
has  now  been  absorbed  by  Rutgers. 
Through  the  years,  in  discussing  business 
problems  incident  to  our  careers,  Ozzie 
has  been  deeply  grateful  for  his  business 
and  legal  training. 

Furthermore,  he  has  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  Eastern  life  when  writing  our 
scripts,  and  his  years  of  touring  the  coun- 
try have  been  "mother  lodes"  of  material. 
Repeatedly  he  has  said  that  a  performer 
must  be  a  student  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  must  continue  to  learn  about  places, 
people,  and  ideas. 

This  sort  of  discussion  has  been  a  part 
of  our  family  life;  no  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  it.  It  just  happened. 

Not  long  ago,  Ozzie  asked  David  whether 
he  wanted  to  go  on  to  college  and,  if  so, 
what  he  wanted  to  study.  David  was  en- 
tirely ready  for  the  question.  He  said  that 
he  wanted  to  go  to  college  and  he  planned 
to  study  law — "just  the  way  you  did, 
Dad."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  might 
want  to  return  to  show  business,  but  he 
also  wanted  to  know  about  other  life 
activities,  too.  He  wanted  to  be  a  well- 
rounded  person. 

Ozzie  and  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
four  of  us  had  what  might  be  called,  if  it 
didn't  sound  so  pretentious,  "the  Nelson 
family  code."  It  included  our  keeping  one 
another  in  close  touch  with  day-to-day 
developments,  and  seeing  that  someone  in 
the  household  always  knew  where  we 
were,  how  long  we  would  be  there,  and 
what  we  were  doing. 

Ozzie  would  call  from  a  business  con- 
ference to  say,  "I'm  going  to  the  golf 
course  with  George,  Al,  and  Henry.  I'll  be 
there  about  two  hours,  then  I'm  coming 
straight  home."  If  he  happened  to  be  de- 
layed, he  would  give  us  a  buzz  to  let  us 
know. 

I've   always   done    the   same.   Our   tele- 


phone  directory  has  always  included  tele- 
phone numbers  for  the  beauty  shop,  the 
dressmakers,  the  dentist,  and  other  places 
where  we  might  be  reached.  There  has 
been  no  conscious  emphasis  on  this  prac- 
tice. We  just  do  it  out  of  courtesy  to 
each  other. 

Not  long  ago  David  went  out  with  a 
group  of  boys,  on  his  first  evening  on  the 
town.  We  knew  that  he  was  going  to  a 
movie  with  the  gang,  and  that  they  might 
wind  up  somewhere  for  hamburgers.  Men- 
tally, I  had  promised  myself  that  I  wouldn't 
begin  to  worry  until  midnight. 

At  eleven -thirty  the  telephone  rang.  It 
was  David.  He  told  me  where  he  was  (at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  boys)  and  said  he 
could  be  home  in  thirty  minutes  if  neces- 
sary, but  added  that  they  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  rumpus  room  and  wanted 
to  know  if  we  would  mind  his  staying  out 
until  about  two  a.m. 

Naturally,  I  said  he  might  stay  out  as 
long  as  the  boys  didn't  bother  anyone. 
After  hanging  up,  I  told  Ozzie  about  the 
call. 

"He's  a  great  guy,"  said  David's  father. 
"Very  thoughtful." 

So  I  had  to  point  out,  "He's  picked  it  up 
from  you,  dear.  Both  of  the  boys  have 
learned  good  manners  and  consideration 
from  their  dad." 

He  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  even- 
tually he  said,  "I  suppose  youngsters  teach 
a  conscientious  person  to  put  his  best  foot 
forward  on  a  permanent  basis.  Everybody 
has  had  the  disturbing  experience  of  hear- 
ing a  child  repeat  some  unfortunate  word 
or  phrase  overhead  from  an  adult  con- 
versation. .That  sort  of  a  mirror,  held  up 
by  the  innocent,  must  have  improved  the 
behavior  of  many  a  parent." 

He  walked  away,  shaking  his  head  in 
wonder. 

As  a  closing  note  in  what  could  become 
an  endless  recital,  I'd  like  to  suggest  to 
any  parent  attempting  to  master  some 
sport  or  skill,  that  the  parent  take  up  his 
problems  with  a  bright  youngster. 

For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  figure  skating.  I  took  up  the 
recreation  when  my  doctor  suggested  that 
I  get  some  enjoyable,  not-too-strenuous, 
exercise  to  relieve  the  kinks  caused  by 
working  under  conditions  of  constant 
strain. 

I'm  never  contented  to  do  a  thing  lacka- 
daisically, so — before  I  knew  what  had 
happened  to  me  on  blades — I  was  hypno- 
tized by  the  desire  to  make  beautiful 
marks  on  ice,  and  to  look  graceful  while 
doing  it.  I  ran  into  trouble. 

One  day  I  invited  the  boys  to  accompany 
me  to  the  rink,  saying  that  I  thought  I 
had  shown  some  improvement,  then  my 
progress  seemed  to  stop. 

All  three  of  us  put  on  skates  and  then 
I  set  off  to  demonstrate  what  I  had  learned. 
And  what  I  had  missed. 

When  I  skated  back  to  their  vantage 
point,  both  boys  were  grinning.  "You're 
pretty  good,"  David  said.  "You  have  to 
learn  just  one  vita!  thing:  Keep  your  free 
leg  energized  at  all  times.  You're  inclined 
to  let  it  hang  in  the  air.  You  concentrate 
so  hard  on  what  you're  doing  with  your 
skating  leg  that  you  forget  you  have  an- 
other leg  which  should  be  used  for  con- 
scious balance  and  control.  Now  try  some 
figure  eights  again,  keeping  your  attention 
on  your  free  leg." 

Before  I  skated  away,  Ricky  called  out, 
"And  stop  turning  your  shoulders  so  fast 
on  a  three.  Shift  your  weight  a  little  slower 
and  you'll  cut  a  cleaner  line." 

If  I  ever  get  to  be  a  Gold  Medalist  skater 
(I  can  dream,  can't  I?)  I'll  have  the  two 
boys  to  thank.  They've  been  a  powerful 
influence  in  teaching  me  the  technique  of 
skating.  But,  beyond  that,  they've  been  a 
powerful  influence  in  teaching  me  the 
technique  of  contented  living. 
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IN  LOVE  I  TRUST 


QJiMAy 


I  don't  know  how  long  I  had  been  sitting,  my  hands 
idle  on  the  typewriter  keys,  my  eyes  staring  at  the 
words  I  had  typed  but  seeing  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent .  .  .  Mark's  face  as  it  had  looked  across  the  break- 
fast table  this  morning.  A  faint  sound  at  the  door  of  my 
office  brought  me  to,  and  of  themselves  my  hands  began 
to  type  again.  And  so,  in  this  matter,  why  should  we  not 
bend,  so  long  as  we  never  break?  I  wrote  briskly.  I 
glanced  up  at  the  door.  I'd  known,  somehow,  that  it  would 
be  Don  Smith  who  would  be  standing  there,  watching  me. 

"Checking  on  the  help,  boss?"  I  gave  him  my  brightest 
smile.  The  nuisance  of  working  with  a  man  as  sharp- 
eyed  as  Don  was  that  he  had  a  way  of  seeing  things  you 
didn't  want  him  to  see.  No  matter  how  bland  the  face, 
how  confident  the  smile,  Don  went  beneath  it.  Just  as 
he  was  on  to  the  other  discrepancies  that  were  so  likely 
to  pass  across  the  desk  of  the  managing  editor  of  a  big 
city  newspaper.  I  lifted  my  chin  and  preserved  the  smile. 
The  dry  little  smile  that  answered  me,  the  half-raised 
eyebrow,  made  me  annoyingly  certain  I  hadn't  fooled 
him  a  bit. 

"That's  an  awful  lot  of  teeth  you're  showing  me,  Warren. 
The  better  to  bite  if  I  don't  go  away?" 

"You're  not  bothering  me,  Don.  I've  just  finished  to- 
morrow's column,  my  conscience  is  clear,  and  I'm  going 
home  to  a  well-earned  dinner." 

"Lucky  you.  Sometimes  I  wish  I  had  caught  you  for  my 
wife,  instead  of  leaving  you  around  for  Douglas  to  capture. 
The  picture  of  a  well-earned  dinner  with  you  across  the 
table  in  front  of  our  own  cosy  little  fire  makes  me  go 
soft  all  over."  He  was  smiling  easily  now,  but  whenever 
Don  talked  like  this  it  made  me  uneasy.  It  would  be  silly 
to  get  angry;  the  long-ago  time  when  Don  and  I  had 
been  pretty  close  to  marriage  was  so  nearly  forgotten,  so 
nearly  unreal  that  it  couldn't  possibly  hurt.  And  yet  .  .  . 
why  joke  about  it?  And  why  look  at  me  like  that,  with 
eyes  that  didn't  seem  to  be  joking  at  all?  Abruptly  I 
handed  my  column  to  him. 

"As  long  as  you're  here,  maybe  you  wouldn't "  mind 
checking  this  now.  Just  lean  against  the  door  while  I  put 
my  things  on.  You  won't  bother  me  a  bit." 

"That's  the  bitterness  of  it.  I  know  I  don't.  Darn  it, 
Wendy,  how  can  you  be  so  in  love  with  that  man?  All  he 
thinks  about  is  that  novel  he's  writing.  He  is  writing  it, 
by  the  way,  isn't  he?" 

I  flushed,  and  went  over  to  the  window  under  pretext  of 


needing  the  light  to  put  my  lipstick  on.  "Frantically.  He 
stayed  up  at  the  farm  most  of  the  week  because  it  was 
coming  so  well.  I  don't  mind  playing  second  fiddle  to  a 
work  of  art.  My  time  will  come." 

"Let's  hope."  Don's  eyes  went  swiftly  and  sharply  over 
what  I'd  written.  There  was  a  short  silence  while  his 
pencil  flicked  in  a  few  changes,  and  by  the  time  he  looked 
up  I  was  all  ready  to  leave.  "So  the  novel's  coming  well, 
is  it?" 

"Don,  what  are  you  getting  at?"  I  was  beginning  to  get 
annoyed.  Mark's  novel  was  delicate  ground. 

"Nothing.  I  just  like  to  see  you  looking  happy,  Wendy, 
that's  all.  And  you  haven't  been.  Tell  me  it's  none  of  my 
business — " 

"I  do.  And  it's  not  true." 

"Nuts  to  that,"  Don  said  rudely.  "I  say  it  is  my  business 
because  I — care  what  happens  to  you.  And  not  because  it 
interferes  with  your  work  either,  because  of  course  it 
doesn't.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  Douglas  isn't  giving  you 
a  dose  of  artistic  temperament."  Suddenly,  with  that 
maddening  talent  Don  had  of  knowing  just  when  you'd 
had  enough,  his  whole  manner  softened.  He  put  his  hand 
on  my  arm  and  said  soberly,  "Wendy,  I'm  not  needling 
you.  You  know  that,  don't  you?  It's  just  that  Mary  was 
giving  me  an  earful  at  lunch  today,  about  what  Mark  put 
you  through  when  he  did  that  job  in  Hollywood.  About 
that  actress — " 

"That  was  before  Mark  and  I  were  married,  Don." 

"Mary  said  the  gossip  was  that  that  female — what  was 
her  name,  Fallon?  Maggie  Fallon — hadn't  gotten  over 
Mark  yet." 

I  said  quietly,  "Don,  this  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
I  love  you  and  Mary  dearly,  but  I  won't  discuss  my  hus- 
band even  with  the  two  of  you.  Let's  not  cause  trouble, 
shall  we?" 

Don  took  his  hand  away.  "Quite  right,  and  I'm  sorry. 
Call  me  Ill-bred  Smith,  and  put  it  down  to  the  concern  of 
a — "  His  wide,  mobile  mouth  quirked  whimsically,  "a 
family  friend." 

I  got  away  quickly,  quickly  enough  to  hide  my  real 
anger.  What  right  did  they  have  (Continued  on  page  87) 


Wendy  Warren  And  The  News  stars  Florence  Freeman,  CBS,  M-F,  12 
noon  EST,  for  Maxwell  House.  Nat  Polen  and  Patricia  Hosley  are 
pictured   at   right  in  their  roles  as  Mark   Douglas  and   Geraldine. 
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NLESS  A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  CAN  BE  TWO  HALVES 
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It  took  so  little  to  set  off  the  first  explosion — just  Geraldine's  insistence  on 
cleaning  up  while  Mark  was  working,  her  hovering  around  while  he  was  typing. 
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OF  A  WHOLE,  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  MARRIAGE,"  I  WAS  LEARNING. 
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had  to — well,  I  could  understand  it,  Mary 
McKenna  not  only  owned  the  paper  but 
had  been  a  family  friend  for  years — but  if 
they  had  to  gossip,  why  tell  me  about  it? 

I  was  passing  through  the  lobby,  my 
eyes  already  scanning  the  street  outside 
for  a  cab,  when  the  impulse  suddenly  took 
me  to  call  Mark.  The  way  I'd  left  him  this 
morning,  sitting  down  to  the  typewriter  as 
though  a  man  with  a  large  whip  were 
waiting  there  for  him,  his  eyes  somber,  his 
mouth  set  and  joyless  ...  I  was  so  terribly 
afraid  I'd  find  him  just  that  way  when  I 
came  in.  I  veered  and  went  into  the  phone 
booth  near  the  lobby  door,  and  dialed  the 
apartment. 

"Douglas  residence,"  Geraldine's  young 
voice  came  over  with  the  determined  for- 
mality she  had  decided  was  fitting  for  a 
writer's  housekeeper.  I  suppressed  a  giggle. 

"It's  Mrs.  Douglas,  Geraldine.  Is  my 
husband  busy?" 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am."  Her  voice  lowered. 
"Like  anything,  Mrs.  Douglas.  I  was  scared 
to  even  take  his  lunch  in  to  him.  He  was 
just  glaring  at  that  typewriter,  and  talking 
to  himself — " 

"What  am  I,  a  panting  tiger?"  Mark's 
voice  broke  in  as  he  picked  up  the  exten- 
sion in  the  study.  "Conspiring,  collusing— " 

"There's  no  such  word  as  collusing,  dar- 
ling! How  are  you?" 

"Exhausted,  my  lass.  And  lonely.  When 
are  you  coming  home?" 

My  heart  lifted  at  the  unmistakable  ex- 
citement in  his  voice.  He'd  hit  a  working 
streak,  then!  Geraldine  was  right.  "I  was 
thinking,  Mark.  How  would  you  like  a 
break?  Meet  me  for  dinner  out,  and  maybe 
take  in  a  movie?  If  you've  been  hard  at 
it  all  day,  the  change — " 

"Dream  girl!"  Mark  clucked  to  him- 
self in  thought.  Then  he  suggested  a  very 
smart,  very  glittery  East  Side  restaurant, 
and  I  countered  with  a  slightly  dimmer 
one,  and  we  finally  compromised  on  a  place 
we  hadn't  been  to  since  our  marriage. 
Wrangling  with  Mark  over  places  to  eat, 
movies  to  see  ...  as  I  taxied  uptown  to  the 
Coronet  I  caught  myself  humming  snatches 
of  a  song. 

This  was  a  singing  evening.  I'd  been  half 
afraid  to  put  too  much  reliance  on  the 
vigor  of  Mark's  telephone  voice,  but  when 
he  came  cutting  through  the  crowded  res- 
taurant toward  me,  a  short  time  after  I'd 
gotten  a  table,  and  bent  over  and  gave  me 
a  smacking  kiss,  I  knew  it  was  safe  to  be 
happy.  He  was  fairly  glowing  with  accom- 
plishment. His  laughter  came  easily,  and 
his  words  came  fast.  This  was  Mark  in 
a  successful  working  mood,  all  right.  I 
couldn't  remember  the  drawn,  moody  man 
I'd  left  this  morning. 


vv  tr  uiaxuK.  to  ins  successiui  aay,  ana  or- 
dered a  lot  of  indigestible  delicacies.  "I  was 
just  about  written  out  for  the  time  being," 
he  confessed  when  the  waiter  had  gone. 
"Written  out  but  still  jumping  with 
ideas — " 

"We  can  go  home  at  once — I  wouldn't 
think  of  stopping  the  flow,"  I  said,  reaching 
ostentatiously  for  my  bag  and  gloves. 
Mark's  hand  on  mine  pulled  me  back  to 
the  banquet  beside  him.  His  taut  fingers 
interlaced  with  mine  all  through  the  meal; 
he  ate  with  his  left  hand.  If  only  life  with 
Mark  could  be  like  this  more  often! 

"Oh,  Mark.  Darling,  I'm  so  glad.  That 
novel"s  so  fully  developed  in  your  mind,  I 
knew  it  would  just  write  itself  when  it 
started  coming."  I  squeezed  his  hand  hard. 

Mark  frowned.  "Novel.  Who  said  any- 
thing about — oh,  but  I  didn't  tell  you  yet. 
I'm  not  working  on  the  novel,  Wendy.  I 
was  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  you  know  the 
week  I  stayed  up  at  the  farm  and  was 
supposed  to  be  working  like  a  house  afire." 
I  nodded,  puzzled.  "Well,  I  wasn't.  Not 
a  chapter.  What  am  I  saying — not  a  page! 
I  didn't  get  a  word  of  my  novel  done  up 
there,  darling.  I — just  let  you  think  I  was 
coming  along.  When  I  came  back  to  town 
I  was  pretty  nearly  desperate." 

Some  of  the  glow  around  us  dimmed 
faintly.  I  didn't  look  at  Mark.  I  had  to 
digest  what  he'd  said,  conceal  the  hurt. 
Not  hurt  that  the  novel  wasn't  getting  done 
But  that  he'd  kept  the  truth  from  me. 

"And  the  minute  I  stopped  pushing  my- 
self on  the  novel,  and  sat  back  with  a  cig- 
arette, it  popped  right  out  of  the  back  of 
my  mind — a  neat  little  gem  of  a  short 
story."  He  hadn't  noticed  my  abstraction, 
and  I  covered  it  with  quick  attention.  "A 
novelette,  really.  I  think  you'll  like  it, 
Wendy.  It  needs  this  and  that  done  to  it, 
naturally,  but  in  the  main  I  think  it's 
there." 

"You  mean  I  can  read  it?    So  soon?" 

"I  told  you — it's  nearly  done.  A  couple 
of  pages  tomorrow,  and  at  least  I'll  have 
finished  something.  That's  more  than  I've 
been  able  to  do  in  weeks!"  He  summoned 
the  waiter.  "Could  this  call  for  a  little 
wine  with  our  dinner,  do  you  think?" 

Tenderness  flooded  out  the  dispropor- 
tionate fear  that  had  chilled  me.  Over  the 
glasses  our  eyes  met  and  held,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  loving  Mark,  being  loved  by  him, 
knowing  that  each  of  us  could  go  on  loving 
and  making  allowances  until  the  end  of 
time,  filled  me  with  a  warm  elation  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wine.  I  didn't 
have  to  worry  so  about  hurting  his  feel- 
ings or  saying  the  wrong  thing  .  .  .  except 
that  somehow,  especially  since  we'd  been 
married,  I'd  picked  up  the  habit  of  worry- 
ing  about   it,    worrying    like    mad,    and    I 
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didn't  seem  able  to  stop.  As  though  some 
instinct  were  telling  me  that  Mark's  past 
success,  all  the  confidence  he'd  built  up 
over  the  past  few  years,  didn't  count  right 
now.  Ever  since  that  Hollywood  fiasco  of 
his,  he'd  been — well,  shaky. 

It  was  a  shame,  because  "The  Captain's 
Lady" — that  was  the  picture  he'd  worked 
on — was  a  big  success.  Maggie  Fallon, 
who'd  been  known  only  on  Broadway  be- 
fore the  picture,  was  already  a  fair-sized 
movie  name.  But  whatever  had  happened 
to  Mark  while  he  was  out  there — his 
trouble  with  the  studio,  his  resentment  of 
being  pushed  around,  his  involvement  with 
Maggie — they'd  shaken  his  confidence.  I 
suppose,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  knew 
what  the  trouble  really  was.  He'd  known, 
when  he  went  out  to  the  Coast  to  work  on 
the  script,  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  he  and  I  would  be  married. 
And  yet  even  the  knowledge  hadn't  kept 
him  from  being  drawn  into  the  exhausting 
emotional  mess  Maggie  had  created.  Mag- 
gie hadn't  become  a  symbol  of  hate  to  me. 
In  a  way  I  respected  her.  It  was  easy 
enough  for  a  woman  to  fall  in  love  with 
Mark — who  should  know  better  than  I? 
And  for  a  woman  like  Maggie — magnetic, 
demanding,  possessive — it  must  have  been 
very  hard  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that  she 
had  attracted  Mark  to  her  against  his  will, 
and  that  slowly  he  would  have  regained 
his  balance  even  if  I  hadn't  forgiven  him. 
Even  if  I  had  broken  our  engagement  when 
I  learned  the  complete  truth  about  Maggie, 
it  would  have  made  no  difference  in  Mark's 
feelings.  He  would  have  broken  away 
from  her  anyway.  But  nevertheless,  be- 
cause of  that  affair  with  Maggie,  Mark  had 
grown  to  distrust  himself.  Mark  felt  he'd 
been  unworthy  of  me,  and  that  made  me 
feel  sometimes  impatient,  sometimes  a  little 
foolish.  It  implied  a  certain  idealization  of 
me.  I  was  afraid  of  it,  for  how  can  you  go 
on  loving  someone  you  are  convinced  you 
will  never  live  up  to? 

This  could  be  the  turning  point,  though. 
Mark's  gaiety  this  evening  wasn't  assumed. 
He  was  really  bubbling,  excited  over  the 
work  he'd  done.  Exhausted  as  I  was  by 
the  time  we  tumbled  into  bed  that  night — 
for  we'd  discarded  the  movie  idea  in  favor 
of  going  dancing,  instead — I  still  remem- 
bered to  cross  my  fingers  and  say  a  little 
silent  prayer  that  this  Mark  was  the  one 
who'd  be  around  from  now  on. 

For  the  next  couple  of  days  my  prayer 
appeared  to  have  been  answered.  He 
couldn't  wait  for  me  to  get  through  my 
second  cup  of  coffee,  mornings,  and  leave 
him  alone  with  his  typewriter.  I  even 
dared  to  phone  him  once  a  day,  to  say 
hello,  because  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in 
what  he  was  doing  that  nothing  really  dis- 
tracted him  and  it  gave  me  an  almost  child- 
ish amount  of  pleasure  just  to  be  in  contact 
with  him  during  our  eight-hour  separation. 
And  when  I  got  home .  Geraldine  reported 
to  me  in  whispers,  as  she  took  my  things, 
that  she  had  dared  to  run  the  vacuum 
cleaner  because  he'd  been  so  absorbed,  or 
he  had  absent-mindedly  eaten  an  enormous 
lunch  because  he'd  kept  on  typing  between 
bites.  This  was  the  way  I'd  thought  all 
along  that  our  marriage  would  be.  Both  of 
us  busy,  productive,  happy  in  our  work; 
happier  still  when  the  day's  work  was  over 
and  we  could  sit  around  talking  about  it  or 
ourselves  or  anything  else  we  were  think- 
ing out  ...  or  not  talking  at  all,  if  we 
happened  to  feel  that  way. 

Wednesday  night,  though,  I  knew  by  the 
very  atmosphere  in  the  foyer  that  he  had 
struck  a  snag. 

"Wendy?"  Mark  came  put  of  the  study 
and  kissed  me  lightly  on  the  cheek.  "Gosh, 
I  thought  you'd  never  get  home." 

We  sat  together  before  the  dancing  fire 
in  Mark's  study,  and  I  read  the  last  page 
of  the  manuscript  for  the  third  time.     It 
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wasn't  good.  Oh — it  had  something.  Every- 
thing of  Mark's  had  a  special  brilliant  qual- 
ity. He  couldn't  write  badly.  Characters 
he'd  invented,  one  or  two  of  the  sit- 
uations he'd  created — they  were  wonder- 
ful. But  ...  I  searched  for  the  right,  un- 
critical words  to  express  my  faint  sense  of 
dissatisfaction.  It  didn't  hang  together.  It 
didn't  exactly  say  what  I  thought  he  was 
trying  to  say.  I  was  afraid  to  raise  my 
eyes,  because  I  knew  he'd  read  more  into 
them  than  I  was  ready  to  express. 

"Okay.  You  can  look  up  now."  His 
voice  came  tiredly  to  me  across  the  room. 
"I  get  the  message.  I  knew  it  wasn't  any 
good." 

"Now  wait  a  minute.    I  didn't  say — " 

"Listen,  if  it's  good  you  jump  up  and 
start  cheering.  I'm  not  a  complete  fool, 
Wendy.  I  know  without  your  telling  me 
that  it's  good  enough  in  spots.  But  all 
along  I've  been  feeling  that  it  doesn't  quite 
jell.  I've  got  to  get  a  new  view  on  it,  a 
new  angle." 

The  next  day  he  was  again  eager  to  get 
to  it  when  I  left,  and  all  morning  long  I 
was  as  cheerful  as  a  bride  of  a  few  months 
is  generally  expected  to  be.  I  met  a  couple 
of  darkly  searching  looks  from  Don  with  a 
mischievous  brightness  that  probably  an- 
noyed him.  Why  on  earth  did  he  insist  on 
expecting  the  worst  of  my  marriage  to 
Mark? 

I  was  startled,  when  my  phone  rang  that 
afternoon,  to  hear  Geraldine's  voice  come 
shakily  and  tearfully  over  the  wire.  My 
first  thought  was  that  she  was  ill,  but  to 
my  anxious  question  she  said,  "No,  ma'am, 
perfectly  all  right  except  you've  always 
been  so  nice  to  me  I  wanted  to — to  tell  you 
goodbye."  There  was  a  sob.,  to  add  to  my 
blank  astonishment. 

"Geraldine,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
talking  about?  Take  a  deep  breath  and 
tell  me  slowly,  now.    What's  happened?" 

She  gulped  and  obviously  made  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  gain  control.  "Mr.  D — 
Douglas,  ma'am.  He  fired  me!  But  I  couldn't 
go  without  telling  you  goodbye  no  matter 
what  he  said.  And  it  wasn't  even  true, 
ma'am."  Anger  helped  dry  her  tears.  "I 
never  went  near  his  papers!  I  know  bet- 
ter than  that,  I  should  hope,  after  all  you've 
been  so  nice  to  me  and  taught  me  and 
everything,  about  how  not  to  disturb  things 
around  him  .  .  .  And  the  things  he  said!" 

"Let  me  talk  to  Mr.  Douglas,  please,  Ger- 
aldine." I  spoke  quietly,  but  inward  dis- 
may was  growing  by  seconds.  I  was  enor- 
mously relieved  when  Geraldine  explained 
that  he'd  gone  out  for  a  walk— "Right  after 
he  bawled  me  out,  ma'am.  Oh,  he  was 
angry!" 

Tears  threatened  again.  I  told  Geraldine 
I'd  cancel  an  appointment  and  be  home  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  hung  up  before  she 
lost  control  and  before  I  lost  control,  too. 

Mark  still  hadn't  come  in  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  apartment,  so  I  calmed  Ger- 
aldine down  and  sent  her  home  with  the 
promise  that  I'd  call  her  that  night  and 
clear  everything  up.  By  the  time  I  heard 
Mark's  slow  steps  in  the  hall,  I  had  myself 
well  enough  in  hand  to  be  sure  I  wouldn't 
make  things  worse  by  losing  my  own  tem- 
per. And,  when  I  saw  the  misery  and  weari- 
ness that  engulfed  him,  all  question  of  an- 
ger fled.  I  went  to  him  and  put  my  arms 
around  him,  feeling  the  tension  in  him  give 
way  a  little  as  he  bent  and  kissed  me. 

It  wasn't  necessary  to  ask  too  many  ques- 
tions. Obviously  the  work  hadn't  gone  well 
today.  Obviously  he'd  been  taking  his 
anxiety  out  on  the  only  person  around.  I 
wanted  to  say,  "But  it  was  so  unworthy, 
Mark,  attacking  someone  who  couldn't 
possibly  hit  back."    I  didn't  say  it. 

After  he'd  talked  about  it  for  a  while, 
Mark  saw  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
quite  unjustified.  He  wasn't  certain  his 
papers  had  been  disarranged.    He'-d  begun 


on  a  new  version  of  his  story — he'd  cast  it 
as  a  play,  in  fact— and  he  was  nervous  and 
tense  and  unsure  of  what  he  was  doing. 
When  he  hadn't  been  able  to  lay  his  hands 
on  a  particular  bit  of  dialogue  he'd  jotted 
down,  his  nervousness  had  exploded  against 
Geraldine.  "Somebody  moved  the  thing 
from  where  I'd  put  it,"  he  argued.  "And 
besides  that  humming  of  hers  out  in  the 
hall  was  getting  on  my  nerves.  It  kept  me 
from  concentrating."  He  met  my  eyes,  and 
his  own  suddenly  cleared  and  became  hon- 
est and  rueful.  "Well — cross  that  out,  will 
you,  like  a  good  girl.  We  both  know  it 
wasn't  the  humming  or  the  disappearing 
page.  It  was  me."  He  drew  a  sigh  that 
seemed  to  come  from  his  boots.  "What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  me,  Wendy?  I'm  get- 
ting to  be  my  own  worst  nuisance,  let  alone 
what  I'm  doing  to  you." 

"Oh,  darling."  I  went  over  and  bent 
down  till  my  cheek  rested  against  his  short, 
rough  hair.  In  spite  of  myself  I  smiled. 
"Even  your  hair  feels  jumpy.  Relax,  darl- 
ing." Slipping  into  his  lap,  I  pulled  his 
head  over  against  my  shoulder  and  soothed 
it.  "Nothing's  happened.  You  had  a  tem- 
per tantrum  and  Geraldine  was  in  the  path, 
that's  all." 

Mark's  arms  tightened  around  me.  "Tem- 
per tantrum — what  an  attractive  picture. 
Wendy,  when  are  you  going  to  get  fed  up 
with  this  idiot  five-year-old  you  got  your- 
self stuck  with?" 

"None  of  that,"  I  said  firmly.  "None  of 
that,  Mark.  Now,  tell  me  about  the  play. 
It  sounds  right,  Mark — it  sounds  as  if  you'd 
hit  on  the  right  way  to  say  what  you  meant 
in  the  story.    Tell  me  about  it." 

I  had  a  feeling  that  was  becoming  all  too 
familiar — the  feeling  of  another  crisis 
averted.  I'd  known  it  would  be  difficult, 
being  married  to  Mark.  I'd  known  for  years 
how  moody  he  was,  how  up-and-down, 
how  wonderful  when  his  work  was  going 
well — and  how  miserable  when  it  wasn't. 

His  mood  was  up  again  the  next  day,  as 
Mark  got  started  on  the  play  version.  There 
was  a  particularly  hard  day  ahead  for  me, 
too,  and  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  office  so 
fast  all  morning  that  it  was  well  after 
lunch  before  I  noted  the  scribble  on  my 
desk  calender  that  said.  Call  Aunt  Dorrie 
about  party.  Dad's  birthday — I'd  almost 
forgotten!  Thank  goodness,  all  the  plans 
were  made — the  tickets  for  the  theatre 
neatly  tucked  away  in  my  wallet,  the  spe- 
cial new  underpinnings  bought  so  the  new 
dress  would  look  its  very  best.  But  still 
Aunt  Dorrie  would  be  waiting  for  me  to 
check  over  last- minute  plans;  I'd  better 
call  her. 

"Wendy?"  Aunt  Dorrie's  voice  was  eager. 
"Dear,  I've  been  wondering  what  you've 
been  doing  with  yourself!  Almost  made  up 
my  mind  to  call  from  up  here.  Is  Mark  all 
right?" 

"We're  both  fine,  Aunt  Dorrie."  I  crossed 
my  fingers  in  the  old  childhood  formula 
that  meant  you  were  telling  a  small  white 
lie.  "All  excited  about  tomorrow  night." 
All  excited!  If  I'd  so  nearly  forgotten  it, 
what  about  Mark?  I  was  sure  he  hadn't 
given  it  a  thought  since  the  day  we'd 
talked  enthusiastically  about  plans  for 
making  Dad's  birthday  a  big  night.  I  said 
with  all  the  gaiety  I  could  muster,  "We 
really  are,  darling.  Have  you  got  Dad  all 
primed — you  know,  black  tie  and  all?" 

Aunt  Dorrie  chuckled.  "He's  kicking  a 
bit,  but  I'll  have  him  whipped  into  line.  I 
haven't  been  bossing  that  brother  of  mine 
around  for  years  without  learning  how." 

At  dinner  that  night  I  watched  Mark 
closely  when  I  reminded  him  about  the 
party,  and  I  was  divided  between  impa- 
tience with  myself  for  this  habit  I  was 
falling  into  of  treating  him  so  warily,  and 
relief  when  he  lit  up  with  genuine  eager- 
ness.   "A  real  party,  no  fooling?  "  he  teased. 


"Long  dresses  for  the  ladies,  stiff  collars 
for  the  gents?" 

"You  know,  Mark — we  planned  it  two 
weeks  ago.  Dad  will  complain  about  all 
the  fuss  but  he'll  be  so  tickled,  secretly. 
Certainly  a  stiff  collar." 

"I'll  have  to  go  through  my  hope  chest," 
Mark  mused.  "I  haven't  been  that  dressed 
up  since  Hollywood."  A  sudden  dark  tide 
swept  over  his  face,  embarrassing  us  both. 
Hollywood.  The  studio  parties  he'd  gone  to 
with  Maggie  Fallon.  The  glamour  and 
bedazzlement  that  had  seeped  in  under 
what  Mark  thought  was  his  pretty  thick 
protective  shell.  He'd  been  a  successful 
playwright,  beautiful  women  were  no  nov- 
elty to  him,  even  beautiful  and  brainy  ones 
.  .  .  but  Maggie  was  a  fascinating  person- 
ality. Mark's  voice,  low  and  unsteady, 
pulled  me  back  to  the  present. 

"Wendy  .  .  .  don't  look  like  that.  It  hurts." 

I  glanced  up  with  a  quick,  resolute 
smile.  "Like  what,  darling?  I  was  just  re- 
membering with  absolute  horror  that  I 
forgot  to  get  new  slippers  for  tomorrow 
night!  Can't  possibly  wear  an  old  pair 
with  that  dress." 

"Were  you?"  Mark  said  wryly.  "Were 
you,  indeed?" 

I  hadn't  convinced  him.  I  would  have 
been  sorry  if  I  had.  One  of  the  things  I 
loved  most  about  Mark  was  being  able  to 
count  on  his  knowledge  of  me,  just  as  I 
wanted  him  always  to  count  on  my  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  him.  After  a 
minute,  Mark  suggested  that  we  give  Ger- 
aldine  the  next  afternoon  off,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  thoroughly  changed.  "I've  apolo- 
gized, I've  said  kind  words,  I've  been  as 
considerate  as  a  maiden  aunt,"  he  said  rue- 
fully. "But  still  she  treats  me  as  if  I 
were  a  time  bomb  set  to  go  off  any  minute 
now,  Maybe  I  can  buy  her  trust  back  with 
a  half  day  off."  And,  laughing  at  himself 
but  moved  by  a  real  desire  to  make  the 
jumpy  girl  a  little  more  secure  about  work- 
ing for  what  we  were  sure  she  told  her 
friends  was  a  "crazy  writer,"  he  said  that 
he  would  give  her  the  news  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  thoughtfully  he  said,  "There's 
a  funny  thing,  darling.  How  long  has  it 
been  since  I've  taken  thought  to  make 
someone  else  happy?  You,  for  instance. 
How  long  has  it  been  since  I  sat  down  and 
said  to  myself,  Now  what  can  I  do  to  make 
my  girl  happy  today?  I  sit  here  like  a 
leech,  drinking  in  all  your  love  and  care 
and  thoughtfulness,  getting  fat  and  sleek 
on  it,  giving  nothing  .  .  .  and  when  I  finally 
do  take  some  thought  for  another  human 
being,  it  isn't  you  at  all,  it's  the  maid!" 

"Do  you  really  think  you  have  to  give 
some  special  thought  to  making  me  happy, 
Mark?"  I  went  over  and  cupped  his  nar- 
row face  in  my  hands,  and  searched  his 
eyes.  "Don't  you  know  that  just  being 
here  with  you  is  it?  Why  do  you  think  I 
married  you?" 

"Oh,  because  you  thought  I'd  write  a 
best-selling  novel  and  be  able  to  buy  you 
mutation  minks  instead  of  those  measly 
Persian  lambs  you  managed  to  get  your- 
self out  of  your  own  silly  little  salary." 
Mark  laughed.  "I  know  it  sounds  stupid, 
Wendy.  If  you'd  wanted  those  things  you'd 
have  married  a  stockbroker.  But  I  find  a  lot 
of  funny  impulses  in  myself  since  I've  be- 
come your  husband.  I  do  want  to  buy  you 
things,  beautiful,  wonderful  things,  and  give 
you  lavish  gifts,  and  shower  pearls  on  you 
from  head  to  toe." 

I  reached  up  and  kissed  him  gently.  "You 
will,  darling.  Not  those  things,  but  things 
we  really  want — travel,  and  working  only 
when  we  want  to,  and  a  vacation  on  an  is- 
land so  far  away  nobody's  found  it  yet  .  .  . 
you'll  give  me  all  those  things." 

"I  wonder,"  Mark  said.  "Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred fo  you  that  so  far  it's  been  you  who 
have  given  me  things?  Wendy,  I've  earned 
almost  nothing  since  I  got  back  from  Holly- 
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wood."  Frowning,  he  drew  away  from  me 
and  started  walking  about,  restlessly.  "And 
the  way  I've  been  going  it'll  be  months  be- 
fore I'm  selling  anything.  I  think  that's  at 
the  bottom  of  my  trouble.  Even  if  I  finish 
this  play,  or  go  back  to  it  as  a  novelette, 
how  do  I  know  it's  saleable?  I've — I've  lost 
my  feel.  I  think  that's  why  I  couldn't  get 
on  with  the  novel — knowing  that  so  few  of 
them  become  money-makers.  I  want  to 
write  it,  but  how  can  I  afford  to  waste  that 
much  time  when  it  won't  bring  in  the 
bread  and  cakes  we  need?" 

Poor  Mark — poor  love.  Didn't  he  have  a 
moment's  peace  of  mind?  No  sooner  was 
one  demon  of  anxiety  beaten  down  than 
another  sprang  up  in  his  brain.  It  was  al- 
most as  though  he  wanted  to  be  tormented, 
wanted  to  be  unhappy.  Nobody  could  live 
like  this,  I  thought  in  panic.  No  mind 
could  stand  this  much  unrest  and  prod- 
ding .  .  .  but  what  could  I  do  to  help? 

Under  the  circumstances,  Dad's  party 
wasn't  the  happiest  prospect  in  the  world. 
Mark  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  it, 
but  neither  of  us  was  in  a  genuine,  care- 
free party  mood.  Still,  for  Dad  and  Aunt 
Dorrie's  sakes,  I  took  care  to  build  my  an- 
ticipation all  during  the  next  day.  It  would 
be  fun.  By  the  end  of  the  day  I  had  reso- 
lutely put  out  of  my  mind  all  thoughts  ex- 
cept happy  ones.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  see 
Dad  and  Aunt  Dorrie  dressed  up,  so  nice  to 
see  Mark  in  the  formal  black  and  white 
that  became  him  so  surprisingly  well  in 
spite  of  his  own  taste  for  tweeds.  We'll 
be  real  New  Yorkers,  I  thought  half  hu- 
morously and  half  eagerly.  We'll  dine  at  a 
smart  place  and  be  pleased  because  we 
recognize  all  the  celebrities  and  some  of 
them  recognize  us. 

It  was  a  crisp,  exciting  evening  I  rode 
home  through.  Some  nights  in  New  York 
everybody  seems  to  be  going  out  for  cock- 
tails or  dinner,  as  though  they'd  all  de- 
cided spontaneously  to  declare  a  holiday. 
This  was  one  of  those  nights;  the  lights 
glittered,  the  taxis  piled  up  in  traffic, 
everybody  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  there 
It  was  a  shock  to  come  home  to  an  apart- 
ment that  just  looked  like  any  ordinary 
day.  From  the  study  came  the  sound  of 
Mark's  typewriter  going  so  fast  he  hadn't 
even  heard  me  come  in.  I  had  a  cup  of 
tea  before  I  decided  it  was  time  to  disturb 
him. 

I  had  to  go  right  up  to  him  and  kiss  the 
back  of  his  neck  before  he  became  aware 
of  me.  I  laughed  at  his  startled  jump. 
"Darling,  come  out  of  it!  It's  half  past  six. 
Aune  Dorrie  and  Dad  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour." 

Mark  frowned  up  at  me.  "Drat.  This 
thing's  right  in  the  groove,  Wendy — going 
like  magic.  I  hate  to — look,  can  I  possibly 
have  another  fifteen  minutes  or  so?" 

I  ran  a  finger  over  his  chin.  "You're  not 
shaved.  It'll  take  you  at  least  half  an  hour, 
Mark." 

"Yeah."  His  face  went  strangely  bleak. 
"You're  right,  you're  right,  you're  right. 
All  right,  so  you're  right."  He  sighed,  got 
up,  and  then  abruptly  sat  down  again. 
"Darn  it,  I  won't  leave  it  in  the  middle  like 
this.  I  tell  you,  Wendy,  I  can  have  it  fin- 
ished tonight."  His  eyes  flared  with  ex- 
citement again.  "Listen,  I  know  it's  ter- 
rible, but  would  you  mind — how  about  if 
I  don't  go  along  tonight?  You  know  what 
it  means,  if  I  can  get  the  thing  done,  fin- 
ished— and  it's  good.  I  might  not  be  in  the 
right  vein  tomorrow,  anything  can  hap- 
pen—" 

I  just  looked  at  him.  I  felt  as  though 
somebody  had  given  me  a  terrible  blow 
beneath  my  heart.  I  moistened  my  lips 
finally  and  said,  "Are  you  serious?" 

"Serious!  Never  more  so!  You  of  all 
people  should  know  what  it  means  to  me 
to  be  seeing  the  end  of  the  play!  I've  got  to 
get  on  with  it,  Wendy — I've  got  a  feeling 


it's  tonight  or  never!  Oh — listen,  darling, 
Sam  will  understand.  Good  grief,  he's  a 
writer  himself!  He  knows  that  sometimes 
it  comes  and  sometimes  it  just  won't."  He 
wasn't  even  looking  at  me;  he  was  finger- 
ing the  typewriter,  almost  unable  to  wait 
for  me  to  leave  him  alone. 

I  said  slowly,  "Yes,  Sam  will  understand. 
Aunt  Dorrie  will  understand.  But  I  don't, 
Mark.  It  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before 
I  can  make  myself  understand  how  you 
can  possibly  be  so  cruel  and  thoughtless 
toward  two  older  people  who  are  very  fond 
of  you.  It  makes  me  ashamed,  Mark  .  .  . 
ashamed."  I  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
between  us. 

In  the  end,  although  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  he  did  stay  behind,  and  I  went  with 
Dad  and  Aunt  Dorrie  and  tried  hard  to 
pretend  it  was  really  a  party.  They  were 
good  sports  about  it,  too,  but  Aunt  Dorrie's 
sportsmanship  wore  a  little  thin  in  spots 
when  she  talked  to  me  without  Dad's  hear- 
ing. "I  can't  understand  Mark  doing  such 
a  thing,"  she  said,  quite  sharply  for  her, 
and  there  wasn't  a  thing  I  wanted  to  say  in 
his  defense.  I  couldn't  understand  it  either. 

He  was  asleep  when  I  got  home,  and  in 
the  morning  I  deliberately  slipped  out 
without  breakfast  so  that  I  wouldn't  have 
to  face  him.  Let  him  come  to  me  this  time, 
I  thought  as  I  attacked  my  own  work  with- 
out really  being  aware  of  it.  J  can't  reach 
out  this  time.  He'll  have  to  come  to  me. 

He  did  come — at  lunchtime,  with  misery 
and  remorse  in  his  face.  We  went  to  a 
small,  quiet  place  near  my  office,  where  the 
other  lunchers  were  mostly  men  discuss- 
ing business  and  we  wouldn't  be  likely  to 
see  anyone  looking  for  gay  luncheon  com- 
panions. 

After  a  while  Mark  began  to  talk,  and 
the  disheartened  bitterness  of  his  apology 
made  my  anger  seem  selfish  and  trivial. 
He  couldn't  explain  how  he  could  have 
done  such  a  thing,  the  night  before.  But 
he  made  it  plain  enough  that,  after  we  had 
gone,  all  the  things  I  had  thought  about 
him — the  cruelty,  the  selfish,  thoughtless 
way  he  had  tossed  off  as  negligible  every- 
one's feelings  but  his  own — all  those  ac- 
cusations he'd  swept  in  upon  him  intensi- 
fied a  hundredfold  by  the  gnawing  self- 
contempt  that  was  always  lying  in  wait  for 
him  just  below  the  surface.  "I  just  can't 
trust  myself  to  act  like  a  human  being  any 
more."  In  the  dim  light  of  our  corner  table 
his  face  was  pale  and  shadowed  with  lines 
I'd  never  seen  before.  "It's  all  very  well  to 
keep  beating  myself  on  the  head,  but  when 
I  start  taking  it  out  on  you,  Wendy — and 
on  others  I  love — it's  gone  too  far.  Some- 
thing's got  to  be  done." 

Pain  and  pity  had  driven  out  the  last 
trace  of  resentment.  I  reached  for  his  hand. 
"Darling,  you're  overtired.  Don't  think  of 
it  any  more.    We'll  cross  it  off." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  that  easily, 
Wendy.  I— didn't  do  much  sleeping  last 
night.  I  thought  I  had  it  figured  out."  He 
drew  a  deep  breath.  "I  got  the  idea  that 
things  would  be  better  with  me  if  I  just 
started  earning  some  money.  I  went  to  see 
Phil  Warner,  my  old  agent,  the  one  who 
used  to  handle  all  the  stuff  I  wrote.  And 
he  showed  me  the  door.  In  the  nicest  way, 
of  course,  but  there  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing. He  said,  in  effect,  that  I'd  behaved  so 
temperamentally  out  on  the  Coast  that 
there  was  now  a  big  sign  around  my  neck 
— Hard  to  Handle — Keep  Off.  And  good  old 
Phil  was  taking'  it  seriously.  Thank  you 
and  goodbye." 

Indignation  stirred  in  me.  "You  made  a 
lot  of  money  for  Phil  Warner  a  couple  of 
years  ago.    How  dare  he — " 

"No,  he's  right,  Wendy.  Why  bother  with 
me  when  the  woods  are  full  of  writers  who 
mind  their  manners  and  don't  get  into 
trouble?     Writers  who   don't  pull   blanks 


and  disappear  for  a  couple  of  weeks  when 
a  deadline  is  pressing.  Writers  who  don't 
get  into  fights  in  public.  Writers  who 
don't  fall  apart  in  emotional  swivets  as  if 
they  were  coloraturas  from  the  Met." 

If  this  were  the  old  Mark,  the  old  tough, 
cocksure  Mark,  there  would  have  been 
many  things  for  me  to  say.  That  there 
were  plenty  of  other  agents.  That  he  still 
knew  all  the  editors  in  town,  that  I  had 
friends  who'd  be  glad  to  give  him  assign- 
ments if  he  was  really  willing  to  do  the 
kind  of  stuff  he  was  talking  about  .  .  .  other 
things.  But,  although  I  did  say  them,  they 
didn't  carry  conviction  to  either  of  us. 

I  did  my  best  with  words,  and  when  I 
reluctantly  went  back  to  the  office  I  had  at 
least  the  comfort  of  his  smile,  and  I  saw 
when  he  walked  away  that  his  head  was 
high  and  his  shoulders  square.  I'd  cheered 
him  up  a  little,  at  any  rate.  But  what  next? 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  I  really  ex- 
pected was  that  the  answer  to  that  question 
would  come,  neatly  and  sharply  like  an 
arrow  into  the  target,  that  very  afternoon. 
I  was  working,  trying  hard  to  concentrate, 
Mark's  face  drifting  continually  between 
me  and  my  work,  when  Miss  Buelow  said 
there  was  a  long-distance  call  for  me.  It 
was  Hollywood,  she  said,  and  before  I  could 
even  form  the  question,  "Now  who  ..."  I 
heard  the  unmistakable,  unforgettable 
voice  that  was  one  of  Maggie  Fallon's 
greatest  assets  as  an  actress. 

I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  so  grateful 
to  my  newspaper  training.  Where  else — 
except  perhaps  on  the  stage — could  I  have 
learned  to  marshal  a  swift,  sure-seeming 
poise  to  cover  myself  in  the  most  unset- 
tling situations?  It  worked  for  me  now, 
well  enough,  as  Maggie  and  I  exchanged 
brief  amenities  that  would  have  convinced 
any  listener  that  we  were  nothing  but  cas- 
ual, not-too-close  acquaintances.  But  un- 
derneath I  had  leaped  to  fierce  alertness. 
What  did  she  want?    What  was  coming? 

She  didn't  waste  any  time.  As  I  listened, 
I  remembered  with  reluctant  admiration 
that  another  of  Maggie's  assets  was  her  un- 
expected directness.  She  told  me  almost 
at  once  that  she  was  calling  me  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  calling  Mark  himself.  "I'll  ex- 
plain at  once  before  there's  any  misunder- 
standing," she  said.  "You  may  know  that 
my  picture  career  hasn't  been  altogether 
rosy  of  late — " 

"I've  heard  some  talk."  Maggie  Fal- 
lon .  .  .  hard  to  handle.  Like  that  writer 
she  was  mixed  up  with  before  he  got  mar- 
ried.   "I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 

"Don't  be.  I'm  not.  At  least  I  don't  think 
I  will  be  if  you  and  Mark  will  help.  It's 
like  this,  Wendy.  A  girl  out  here — clever 
girl,  but  a  beginner — has  written  a  play 
and  I  want  to  do  it.  It's  got  some  tremen- 
dous stuff  in  it.  I  know  it  can  be  great." 
She  smiled!  I  could  tell  from  her  voice. 
"It'll  have  to  be — I'm  sinking  every  cent 
I  own  in  it.  But  Jeanne  and  I  know  it  isn't 
quite  right,  not  quite  finished.  And  what 
I  want  more  than  anything  is  for  Mark  to 
go  over  it.  I  think  he  can  make  this  play 
what  it  ought  to  be.  That's  why  I'm  calling 
you,  Wendy.  It's  tremendously  important 
to  me,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  I  just 
call  him  cold,  he'll  turn  me  down.  For — 
lots  of  reasons."  She  drew  in  her  breath. 
"I'm  asking  you  to  put  in  your  weight  on 
my  side  when  I  talk  to  him  about  it." 

I  said  slowly,  "I  see.  Mark's  so — touchy 
about  his  work,  though,  Maggie.  I've  never 
interfered — " 

"Just  one  more  thing.  I'm  embarrassed 
to  say  it  and  I  know  you'll  be  embarrassed 
to  hear  it,  but  it's  got  to  be  said.  It's  pure 
business,  Wendy,  all  business  and  a  yard 
wide.  There's  nothing  involved  but  a  good 
play,  a  man  who  can  make  it  a  perfect 
play,  and  the  balance  of  my  career.  And 
it  would  be  good  for  his,  too." 

I  thought  silently,  You  don't  know  how 
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to  combat  Dryness, 
Dullness,  Brittleness 

Now— a  lotion  shampoo  that  is  a 
veritable  beauty  treatment  for  dry 
or  semi-dry  hair. 

Helene  Curtis  Milky  Shampoo 
contains  a  precious  anti-dryness 
ingredient  that  lubricates  as  it 
cleanses . . . combats  brittleness  and 
flaking  scalp  due  to  dryness . . .  im- 
parts a  sparkling,  jewel-like  luster 
to  even  drabbest  and  dryest  hair. 
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The  Anti-Dryness,  Lotion  Shampoo 

Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  f  unctionslows  down,  manyf  olkscom- 
plain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizziness  and 
loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don't  suffer  restless  nights 
with  these  discomforts  if  reduced  kidney  function 
is  getting  you  down— due  to  such  common  causes  as 
stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or  exposure  to  cold. 
Minor  bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet 
may  cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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New!  Amazing  Medication 

STARVES' 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED  JEffKS 
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DOCTORS'  TESTS  PROVE 

9  out  of  10  cases  cleared  up 

or  definitely  improved 


CLEARASIL-NEW  SCIENTIfIC  ADVANCE 

At  last!  A  new  medication  called  clearasil 
is  so  effective  it  brings  entirely  new  hope 
to  pimple  sufferers.  In  skin  specialists' 
tests  on  202  patients,  9  out  of  every  10 
were  cleared  up  or  definitely  improved. 
AMAZING  STARVING  ACTION,  clearasil 
is  greaseless  and  fast-drying  in  contact 
with  pimples.  Starves  pimples  because  it 
helps  remove  the  oils*  that  pimples  "feed" 
on.  Antiseptic,  stops  growth  of  bacteria 
that  can  cause  and  spread  pimples. 
INSTANT  RELIEF  from  embarrassment  be- 
cause clearasil  is  skin-colored.  And 
clearasil  is  greaseless . . . stainless. 
THOUSANDS  HAIL  CLEARASIL.  So  many 
boys,  girls,  adults  found  that  clearasil 
works,  it's  become  the  largest-selling  spe- 
cific medication  for  pimples  in  America.** 

Reader  S   Digest    reported    on    clinical 
tests  using  clearasil  type  medication. 
GUARANTEED  to  work  for  you  as  it  did  in 
doctors'  tests  or  money  back.  59tf.  Econ- 
omy size  98<t.  Get  clearasil  at  druggists. 
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NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA  (slightly  more). 

•Over-activity  of  certain  oil  glands  is  recognized  by  authorities 
as  a  major  factor  in  acne.  "According  to  actual  store  surveus. 
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try  Miles  Nervine  for 
welcome  relief.  Contains 
no  Barbiturates.  Follow 
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good  for  his,  Maggie.  You  don't  know 
what's  been  happening  to  the  thing  you  call 
his  career  of  late.  And  I  knew  suddenly 
that  I'd  do  what  she  asked.  The  past  was 
completely  past;  I  trusted  that  with  all  my 
heart.  Mark  had  never  loved  Maggie,  and 
Maggie  was  telling  me  that  she  had  put 
Mark  out  of  her  heart  as  well.  Mark  was 
my  husband.  What  did  that  mean  if  not 
perfect  trust,  perfect  faith  that  between  the 
two  halves  of  a  whole  no  outside  factor 
could  intervene?  And  Mark  needed  some- 
thing like  this  so  desperately  .  .  .  real  work, 
constructive  work,  something  he  could  see 
the  end  of  and  the  results  of.  Yes,  what- 
ever weight  I  could  throw  to  Maggie's  side, 
I  would.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  said  with 
quiet  gratitude  that  she  would  call  Mark 
as  soon  as  we  hung  up. 

Mark  was  jubilant,  eager  and  reluctant 
all  at  once,  as  I  entered  the  apartment. 
Maggie  had  played  completely  fair;  she 
had  even  told  him  of  her  call  to  me. 

"She's  sending  a  copy  of  the  play.  She 
outlined  it,  and  it  got  me,  Wendy.  It's  a 
tricky  plot,  but  it  could  be  smashing  on  the 
stage."  He  was  off  on  ideas  for  it  already; 
his  hair  was  rumpled  and  his  eyes  were 
alight.  "That  double-twist  ending — dan- 
gerous, but  if  it  comes  off  the  most  effec- 
tive thing  you  can  imagine."  He  gave  a 
short,  sharp  laugh  and  really  looked  at  me 
for  the  first  time.  "But  what  am  I  think- 
ing. Go  back  to  Hollywood?  I'd  be  crazy 
as  a  loon.  Nothing  but  trouble.  And 
Maggie." 

I  said  steadily,  "Make  believe  it's  not 
Maggie,  Mark.  How  would  you  feel  about 
it  then?" 

"I'd  jump  at  it  like  a  dog  going  through 
a  hoop.  But — it  is  Maggie.  And  how  do 
you  feel  about  that?"  His  eyes  were  al- 
most pleading.  "I  must  be  crazy.  How  can 
I  even  think  of  working  with  Maggie  Fal- 
lon after  the  twist  she  almost  gave  the  two 
of  us?    No,  it's  ridiculous." 

I  smiled  over  at  him  as  he  jumped  up 
again  from  the  chair  he  had  briefly 
dropped  into.  He  couldn't  sit  still;  his  mind 
was  tumbling  with  ideas.  He  was  working 
on  the  play  already.  It  was  the  work  he 
needed.  Maybe  having  it  now,  at  this  mo- 
ment, would  be  the  very  lift  upward  he 
needed.  Maybe  this  coincidence,  coming 
when  it  did — by  this  unforeseen  gift  out  of 
the  blue — maybe  this  was  the  very  moment 
when  his  whole  future  would  be  decided. 
Turn  it  down  out  of  caution  and  fear,  turn 
it  down  because  I  didn't  quite  trust  him 
enough?  But  the  whole  point  of  our  rela- 
tionship, the  whole  truth  I'd  been  trying  to 
convey  to  him  by  my  words  and  my  love  in 


the  past  difficult  weeks,  was  that  I  trusted 
him  completely.  Wasn't  that  what  had 
been  so  troubling  him — the  secret  fear  that 
rriy  faith  in  him  wasn't  any  stronger  than 
his  own?  I  had  to  prove  that  I  did  trust 
him — that  as  a  husband,  as  a  man,  as  a 
writer,  I  had  all  the  faith  in  him  a  woman 
ever  had  in  a  man. 

"Then  jump  at  it,  Mark,"  I  said  "Be- 
lieve me,  please — I  want  you  to.  The  fact 
that  you'll  be  working  with  Maggie  Fallon 
has  no  meaning  to  me  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  this  is  a  play  you  want  to  work 
on,  if  you  think  it  can  be  a  good  play,  if  it 
stimulates  you  the  way  I  can  see  it  does — ■ 
for  heaven's  sake,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?" 

Mark  looked  at  me  like  a  little  boy  who 
has  been  handed  a  Christmas  present  he's 
half  afraid  to  open.  It  wasn't  that  easy  to 
convince  him,  but,  little  by  little,  he  began 
to  believe  that  I  really  did  mean  it,  that  he 
was  free  to  accept  the  boon  the  gods  had 
handed  him.  He  never  knew  that  that 
night,  after  he  was  asleep,  I  cried  a  few 
shame -faced  tears  of  relief  that  he  himself 
felt  nothing  but  eagerness  to  get  out  there 
and  start  working.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing at  all  in  his  mind  about  Maggie,  if 
he'd  felt  any  doubts  about  his  own  reac- 
tions toward  her,  I  knew  better  than  he  did 
that  he  wouldn't  have  been  so  completely, 
wholeheartedly  anxious  to  accept  the  job. 
I  could  trust  him.    I  did  trust  him. 

Luckily,  there  was  no  time  to  re-exam- 
ine or  regret.  Your  second  thoughts  aren't 
always  as  clear  or  courageous  as  your  first. 
There  were  only  a  couple  of  days  after 
Mark  phoned  Maggie  his  acceptance.  There 
was  practically  no  time  to  do  anything  but 
pack,  taxi  out  to  the  airport  and  wave 
goodbye  as  his  plane  took  off.  I  could  still 
feel  his  arms  around  me  in  that  last  fierce 
hug,  still  feel  his  lips  against  mine,  but  al- 
ready I  was  lonely  for  him.  And,  in  spite 
of  myself,  I  was  just  a  little  scared.  Three 
thousand  miles  .  .  .  and  Maggie  at  the  end? 

But  as  I  rode  back  to  town  alone  the 
comfort  of  Mark's  last  words  came  back  to 
make  me  smile  again.  "You're  sure?"  he'd 
whispered,  and  I'd  answered,  "You're  my 
husband,  Mark.  I'm  sure."  And  Mark  said, 
"Yes,  I'm  your  husband.  And  you're  my 
wife.  Know  what  that  means?  You're  my 
heart  and  my  armor.  You're  going  with 
me,  Wendy,  you  know  that?  You  can  be 
sure.     Nothing  but  good  will  come  of  it." 

Into  the  lonely  taxi,  behind  the  stolid 
driver,  I  spoke  the  words  I  was  thinking. 
Nothing  but  good  will  come  of  either  of  us, 
as  long  as  we're  together,  as  long  as  we 
love. 
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Radio's    "My    True    Story"    has    brought 
hope  and   happiness  to   thousands   of 
regular  listeners.     For  it   presents   in 
dramatic    form    true'to-lije    problems    of 
love,    hope,    fear,    jealousy   and   many 
others.    The  people  you  meet  on   "My 
True  Story"  are  people  you  might  meet 
anywhere.     The    heart-felt    problems   you 
hear — taken   directly   from   the  files  of 
"True   Story    Magazine" — may    be   your 
own,   your  family's  or  your  friends'. 
Listen  and  hear  how  each  emotional 
problem  is  solved. 

TUNE  IN 

"MY  TRUE  STORY" 

AMERICAN   BROADCASTING  STATIONS 


fie  sure  to  read  "The  Devil  In  My  Husband" — True  Story's  $5,000 
prize  novel  in  the  February  TRUE  STORY  now  at  all  newsstands. 


The  Man  Behind  the 
Cigar 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

Groucho's  beetle  brows  shot  up.  "Eggs! 
For  breakfast!  I  don't  like  eggs  .  .  ."  but 
the  doctor  was  going  out  the  door  and 
didn't  hear  him. 

"Well,"  said  Mattie,  recalling  the  incident 
of  a  few  weeks  before,  "he  just  turned  to 
me,  and  we  stood  and  looked  at  each 
other.  He  knew  that  I  knew  that  he  knew 
he  should  take  better  care  of  himself.  But 
he  just  eats  the  food  he  likes  and  has  been 
used  to.  Juice,  or  maybe  grapefruit,  and 
toast  for  breakfast.  Never  any  eggs.  So 
I  said,  'Mr.  Marx,  those  are  the  doctor's 
orders.  Eggs  are  good  food.  Good  for  every 
one  of  us.' 

"  'Then  you  eat  it,'  he  said,  and  that's  the 
last  I  ever  saw  of  that  prescribed  diet. 
Plain  old  no  more  was  said  about  it." 

In  fact,  Groucho  doesn't  say  much  about 
a  lot  of  things.  Although  he's  especially 
sensitive  with  his  daughter,  little  Melinda, 
like  many  men,  he's  not  handy  with  the 
little  praise  women  like  to  hear,  especially 
about  their  housekeeping.  Mattie  loves  to 
make  the  big,  handsome  Marx  home  spar- 
kle, and  she's  clever  with  flower  arrange- 
ments (whether  company  is  due  or  not) . 
A  centerpiece  for  the  cherry-wood  dining 
table,  a  vase  full  of  cut  flowers  for  the 
corner  of  the  living  room,  or  even  a  single 
rose  from  the  garden  resting  by  itself  on 
the  mantel. 

"I've  seen  Mr.  Marx  come  in,"  laughed 
Mattie,  "and  he'll  know  right  away  some- 
thing's changed  about  the  place.  He'll 
kind  of  sense  it,  you  know,  and  cock  his 
head  to  one  side  and  peer  around.  Then 
he'll  see  the  vase  or  the  rose,  and  he'll 
take  off  his  coat  slow-like  and  go  into  the 
living  room  and  just  stand  there  and  study 
that  rose.  From  all  sides,  he'll  just  look 
at  it.  While  he's  contemplating  that  flower, 
a  little  twinkle'll  come  into  his  eyes  and 
then  I'll  know  he's  pleased.  Mind  you,  he 
doesn't  ever  say  anything,  just  that  twin- 
kle like  a  little  candlelight  in  his  eyes.  I 
don't  care  if  he  never  tells  me  ...  as  long 
as  that  twinkle  keeps  coming. 

"And  then,  of  course,  when  Melinda 
comes  in,  he's  all  smiles  and  they  romp 
and  play  together  like  two  kids.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  his  affection  .  .  .  it's 
just  as  deep  as  the  Bay  of  Portugal  .  .  . 
and  he  spends  all  his  free  time  making 
little  toys  for  her — like  black  cotton  Hallo- 
we'en mustaches  or  Valentine  crowns — and 
taking  her  with  him  on  trips  and  such." 

If  Groucho  and  Melinda  are  going  on  a 
vacation,  Mattie  sometimes  goes  along  to 
help.  Last  summer,  the  pair  (without  Mat- 
tie  this  time)  went  to  La  Jolla.  When  they 
had  returned  from  the  popular  beach  re- 
sort, and  were  all  standing  together  again 
in  the  kitchen,  Mattie  asked  Melinda,  "Did 
you   take   a   bath   every   day?" 

"Whaddaya  mean,"  said  Groucho.  "She 
went  swimming  every  day!  She  didn't  need 
to  take  a  bath!" 

But  Mattie  saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes — 
and  she  thinks  she  knew  he  was  kidding. 
"That  Mr.  Marx,"  she  said,  "I  never  know 
when  he's  serious." 

But  two  can  play  the  same  game  and, 
since  Mattie  knows  that  Groucho  takes  his 
television  show  seriously  (he  even  put  a 
TV  set  in  Mattie's  quarters  so  she  could 
watch  his  show),  she  gets  to  him  by  say- 
ing, "My,  isn't  that  Jack  Benny  the  fun- 
niest man!  And  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Lewis 
...  I  just  think  they're  a  scream!"  Gen- 
erally there's  no  response  from  Groucho, 
but  about  once  a  month  he  comes  down 
and  announces  from  the  doorway,  "Your 
friends  are  on  tonight.  .  .  ." 

However,  if  you   ask  Melinda   who.Jier 


DREAM  CORONATION  PEARLS 

FROM  MANUFACTURER-DIRECT  TO  YOU! 


Beautiful,  creamy,  lustrous  pearls . . .  glowing  loveliness  for 

every  age,  every  occasion  and  exceptional  values  in  every 

way.  When  you  feel  these  exquisite  pearls  you'll  know  in  an 

instant  that  HERE  are  the  very  pearls  you  want . . 

pi&v.      long,  18  inch  graduated  strand . .  with  that 
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STERLING  SILVER  CLASP 

with  patented  safety  lock,  so 
that  you  never  lose  your  pre- 
cious pearls! 


FREE!  ACT  FAST!  Your  Coronation  Pearls 
delivered  in  an  exquisitely  satin-lined,  royal 
blue,  felt-covered  presentation  box! 
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LOVELY  BIRTHSTONE  RING 


Guaranteed 
to  please 
YOU1 


A  NfeAT  design,  attractive 
looking,  made  in  1/40  14k 
rolled  GOLD  plate  with 
simulated  Birthstone  set — 
Your    Size    and    Month 
^for  selling  31.00  worth  of 
I  Rosebud  Products.  Order 
4  boxes  Rosebud  Salve  to 
sell  at  25ff  a  box  or  2  bottles 
Rosebud  Perfume  to  sell 
at  50^  a  bottle.  "Easy  to  sell. " 
Send  NO  Money— We  trust  you. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO.  Box  9,  WO00SBOR0.  MARYLAND. 


EXTRA  MONEY 


With  @evuUttaJt 
GREETING  CARDS 


See  how  easily  you,  too, can  make 
big  money  in  spare  time.  Seethe 
many  Exclusive  ideas  and  extra 
profit  features  in  our  big  line  of 
gorgeous  Everyday  Greeting 
Card  sand  Gift  Items.  No  expe- 
rience needed.  Costs  nothing  to 
COMPARE.  Send  coupon  today 
for  Stationery  Samples  FREE 
and  4  Assortments  on  approval. 

, MAIL  NOW! 

I  (^atdtM&i  Craftsmen, DepU9-B 

11400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio 
Please  send  money- making details&sampl 


PESTROY/^ff 


i 


JciTY 


INDELIBLE  Eyebrow 
and  Eyelash  Darkener 

Swimproof !    Tear  proof ! 
One  application  lasts 
4  to  5  Weeks!      . 
SJ.00   (phi   tax)   at  leading 
drug  and  department  stores. 


New  Trial  Size 


"DARK-EYES"  Depl.  P-23 

3319  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago  24,  III. 


Check  Shade: 

D  Black 

□   Brown 

Name 

Address  - 

" 
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Dresses  "up 
your  bathroom 


Colorful 

Prevents 

Moisture 

Condensation 

3-piece 

bathroom 

set 


Gives  your  bathroom  a  rich,  colorful,  decorator- 
look  to  match  or  contrast  with  any  color  scheme. 
Covers  worn  spots  and  chips  on  old  tanks  and 
protects  new  ones.  Guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly. 
Absorbs  and  evaporates  tank  moisture  without 
becoming  soaked.  Ends  unsightly  dripping.  Will 
not  mildew.  Fastens  with  grippers.  Easily  removed 
for  laundering.  Two  styles.  (A)  Tank  attached  to 
wall  connected  to  bowl  by  pipe.  (B)  Tank  attached 
to  bowl  —  as  illustrated  above.  Luxurious  high 
pile,  fluffy  chenille  in  lovely  colors:  pastel  blue, 
yellow,  pastel  pink,  light  green,  dark  green,  coral, 
grey,  red,  white,  chartreuse,  salt  and  pepper. 
Order  by  mail,  only  $3.95.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Tankettes,  Dept.  LR,  224  W.  Washington  St. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 


Go  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dent school  work-prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subject* 
completed.  Single  subjects  if  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin. 
I  American  School,  Dept.  H-253.  Drexel  at  58th.  Chicago  37 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 


E  F=  i  i_  a  t  o  R 
Like  magic,  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP 
Epilator  was  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY  $1.10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

kC.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  j 
^JORDEAU    INC.    Box  B-19,   SOUTH  ORANGE,  NJ.^ 


666 

LIQUID  OR  TABLETS 
IS  YOUR  ANSWER  TO 
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Here's  why!  666  is  time- 
tested.    It's  different. 
Try  666  yourself. 


favorite  television  star  is,  there's  no  hesi- 
tation in  her  answer.  "Daddy!"  she  says 
and  means  it. 

Speaking  of  television  stars,  Melinda  is 
also  quite  an  accomplished  performer, 
having  appeared  on  Groucho's  show, 
among  others.  She  and  her  daddy  have  a 
number  of  cute  little  routines  they  per- 
form together. 

Melinda  does  it  all  with  a  straight  face. 
In  fact,  according  to  Mattie,  she's  quite  an 
accomplished  actress.  "Yes,  sir,  she  can 
turn  the  tears  on  and  off  like  a  faucet.  If 
she  wants  to  go  out  and  play,  and  maybe 
dinner's  about  due,  she'll  go  to  Mr.  Marx 
and  ask  for  permission  to  go  out.  Of 
course  he'll  say  no,  and  then  Melinda'll 
make  a  face  and  the  tears  will  start  to  fall, 
and  poor  Mr.  Marx  will  have  to  give  in." 

"All  right.  All  right,"  Groucho  usually 
says,  "you  win.  But  come  when  I  call  you." 

Then  as  quickly  as  they  came,  the  tears 
are  gone,  and  Melinda  is  all  smiles  again. 
"See  here,"  says  Groucho,  "I  don't  think 
there  was  really  anything  wrong  with 
you.  .  .  ."  But  it's  too  late.  Melinda's  already 
out  the  door. 

"It's  like  that  most  of  the  time,"  ex- 
plained Mattie.  "But  then  you  can't  love  a 
child  the  way  Mr.  Marx  loves  little  Melin- 
da and  expect  a  man  to  be  wise,  too.  He 
just  can't  help  himself — he  has  to  give  in 
to  her  a  bit." 

But  then  Groucho  gives  in  graciously 
to  most  everyone  he  likes.  When  Mattie 
first  came  to  work  for  him  about  five 
years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  things 
that  Groucho  would  eat  (and  highly  sea- 
soned at  that).  In  fact,  there  were  only  a 
few  things  he  would  have  served  in  the 
house!  This  boded  ill,  for  there  were — and 
still  are — quite  a  few  dinners  given.  The 
guests,  for  the  most  part,  didn't  seem  to 
enjoy  Groucho's  enthusiasm  for  pepper 
(Groucho  calls  it  "European-style"  cook- 
ing) and  dishes  were  sometimes  returned 
to  the  kitchen  after  only  a  single  taste.  But 
Groucho  insisted  for  a  time  that  Mattie 
keep  preparing  the  food  in  the  same  way. 

"Of  course,  lots  of  folks  like  the  same 
food  Mr.  Marx  did  .  .  .  like  Mr.  Benny— 
and  Mr.  Jolson,  before  he  passed  on — but 
then  there  were  those  that  didn't  touch  it. 
So  I  just  took  it  on  myself  to  fix  Mr.  Marx's 
separately  and  he  never  knew  the  differ- 
ence. But,  when  it  came  to  salads  and 
desserts,  I  was  stuck  because  lots  of  peo- 
ple like  mixed  salads  and  whipped  cream 
on  their  desserts  and  things  like  that.  But 
not  Mr.  Marx.  Well,  one  time  I  just  made 


two  salads  and  two  desserts,  one  with 
whipped  cream  and  one  without.  I  gave 
Mr.  Marx  his  plain.  My,  you  should  have 
heard  the  noise!  Why  didn't  he  have  what 
the  other  folks  had,  he  wanted  to  know.  So 
I  said,  'Now,  Mr.  Marx,  you  know  you 
don't  like  whipped  cream.' 

"But  he  said:  How  do  I  know  he  doesn't 
like  whipped  cream?  So  I  sent  some  in  to 
him,  and  he  ate  part  of  it.  It  went  on  like 
that  for  a  little  while  and,  as  you  can  see, 
he  gave  in  'graciously.'  My!  He  almost 
never  gave  in! 

"But  he  did,  finally,"  continued  Mattie, 
"and  now  he  comes  downstairs  of  a  Sun- 
day with  the  home  section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  in  his  hand.  He'll  have 
found  a  new  recipe  that  he  thinks  he  might 
like.  'Mattie,'  he'll  say,  'here's  something 
that  looks  good.  You  keep  it  and  we'll  try 
it  on  somebody  else  to  see  if  it  isl' " 

Mattie  loves  Melinda,  too.  "She'd  catch 
anyone's  fancy,  and  Mr.  Marx,  he  only  has 
eyes  for  her  when  she's  around." 

The  feeling  is  mutual,  for  Melinda  wor- 
ships her  daddy,  and  goes  with  him  when- 
ever and  wherever  she  can.  "We  play  golf 
together,"  she  will  say  proudly.  "That  is, 
Daddy  plays  golf  and  I  go  along.  There  are 
ice  cream  carts  at  the  golf  course  and  I  eat 
ice  cream,  too.  I  like  golf  because  there 
is  always  plenty  of  ice  cream." 

When  Mattie  is  too  busy,  Groucho  looks 
after  Melinda's  dressing,  too.  One  day  last 
week,  Melinda  reported  to  Mattie  for  good- 
byes before  going  off  to  school.  "Lands," 
said  Mattie,  taking  in  the  pink  hair  bow, 
red  dress  and  blue  socks,  "who  dressed 
you?" 

Indignantly  Melinda  said  with  pride, 
"Daddy  fixed  me." 

"Well,"  laughed  Mattie,  "he  sure  didn't 
pay  much  mind  to  the  color  of  the  hair 
ribbon  or  socks.  Though,  when  you're 
about,  he  only  has  eyes  for  you  and  that 
explains   it." 

And  it's  true  about  Groucho  and  Me- 
linda— his  feelings  toward  her  have  more 
of  heaven  in  them  than  earth.  When  they're 
together,  he's  not  too  interested  in  the 
clothes  she  wears,  for  he  only  sees  the 
smile  she  gives  him. 

Groucho  knows  the  mainspring  of  life 
is  in  the  heart,  though  not  much  of  this 
is  seen  on  his  television  show.  Behind  the 
cigar  and  the  leer,  that  are  his  trademarks 
as  a  very  funny  man,  lives  a  man  of  great 
sensitivity,  of  fine  affection.  Just  ask  Mattie 
and  Melinda — for  they  share  his  home,  and 
know   him  better  than  anyone. 


An  Event  You  Won't  Want  to  Miss! 

Tune  in  February  9th — 

THE  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE'S 

Presentation  of  America's  Most  Popular  Motion  Picture  for  1952 

Winner  of  PHOTOPLAY  Gold  Medal  Award 

This  stellar  event  can  be  heard  over  the 

Columbia   Broadcasting   System — consult  your  local 

paper  for  time  and  station  .  .  . 

and  read  the  March  issue  of  PHOTOPLAY  for  the  results 

of  the  Gold  Medal  Awards  nationwide  poll 


We  Live  Like  a  Millionaire 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
invented  the  giveaway  show,  the  Johns 
have  given  away  an  average  of  $2,500  a 
day,  which  adds  up  to  a  total  of  $4,000,000 
—making  them  the  leading  philanthropists 
of  the  airwaves,  even  though  the  loot  they 
dispense,  from  baby  shoes  to  aeroplanes,  is 
provided,  they  tell  you  (giving  credit 
where  credit  is  due),  by  the  companies  and 
manufacturers  of  same.  The  Johns  think 
it's  "nice,"  they  say,  that  they  can  make 
people  happy  by  spending  the  manufactur- 
ers' money — on  other  people  who  are  also 
made  happy.  They  have  also  managed  to 
parlay  their  own  take  into  an  income  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  share-and- 
share-alike. 

"The  Robin  Hoods  of  the  Airways,"  the 
three  Johns  are  called.  But  Robin  Hood, 
in  any  tattered  schoolbook,  never  had  it 
so  good.  ... 

It  was  with  "Robin  Hood"  Nelson  (who 
was  her  boss)  that,  in  1941,  young  Arnell 
Nelson  (who  was  his  secretary)  fell  in 
love. 

This  is  John  Nelson's  version  of  his  own 
boy-meets-girl  story: 

"I  was  in  San  Francisco  with  my  partners 
when  Ray  Morgan  offered  me  the  job  of 
radio  and  TV  director  for  his  agency  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  we 
Johns  were  doing  a  fifteen-minute  radio 
program  called  Candidly  Speaking,  for 
which  we  were  paid  seventeen  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  a  week.  By  applying  the  blitz 
method,  however,  we  managed  to  get  free 
guests  like  Maureen  O'Hara,  Eve  Curie, 
John  Charles  Thomas  and  other  people 
who  customarily  get  $l,000-and-up  for  an 
appearance.  I  guess  most  of  them  figured 
it  was  easier  to  submit  and  come  along 
quietly,"  John  attempted  a  sinister  ex- 
pression, "than  having  us  spring  out  at 
them  from  behind  potted  plants  in  hotel 
lobbies. 

"So  then  Morgan  offered  me  this  job  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  next  day  I  walked  into 
his  office.  First  person  I  saw  sitting  there 
was  Arnell. 

"The  minute  I  looked  at  her!  Nothing. 
Nothing  happened.  Pretty  soon,  though,  I 
noticed  that  when  clients  called  from  San 
Francisco  they  all  asked  for  Nell.  When 
people  dropped  in  at  the  office  they  dropped 
in,  or  my  eyes  deceived  me,  to  see  Nell. 
She  got  along  so  well  with  people  that  I 
asked  her  to  be  my  secretary,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  was  asking  her,  at  the  end 
of  each  day.  'Have  a  drink  with  me?'  The 
drink  soon  turned  out  to  be  dinner-and- 
the- evening  with  me.  Got  so  I  hated  to 
take  her  home.  I'd  known  all  along,  of 
course,  that  she  was  blonde  and  blue-eyed. 
And  built.  Now  I  learned  that  she  was 
half-Swedish,  half-Norwegian,  and  that 
she'd  just  moved  West  from  Superior,  Wis- 
consin. Nell  from  Superior,  Wisconsin,  I 
from  Spokane,  Washington — that  made  us 
two  of  a  kind,  the  folksy  kind. 

"In  Superior,  Nell  had  worked  at  Sta- 
tion WEBD,  first  as  a  switchboard  operator 
and  then  as  a  musician,  playing  piano  and 
organ.  I  sing  a  loud,  sour  note  but  I  like 
a  lot  of  music  around  the  house.  With  Nell, 
I  thought,  I'd  have  it.  I  do. 

"By  this  time  we  had  Breakfast  In  Holly- 
wood on  the  air,  which  meant  an  early- 
morning-to-late-at-night  working  day  for 
me  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  for 
my  secretary! 

"Next  thing  I  knew  I  was  writing  my 
mother:  'I'm  thinking  of  taking  a  very 
serious  two-step,  Mom,  with  Arnell.'  To 
which  my  parent  replied:  'I've  known  it 
all  along.  Thank  goodness,  it  is  Arnell. 
We've  had  some  very  narrow  escapes!' 

"When  the  situation  reached  proposal 
point,  I  got  the  idea  of  being  a  comedian. 


Playing     it     cute.      That     sort     of     thing. 
"  'Nell,'  I  said  one  morning,  'I  want  you 
to  go  out  and  buy  a  ring  for  me.' 

"  'What  kind  of  a  ring?'  she  asked,  real 
stiff  and  indignant-like,  'what  size?' 

"  'Any  kind  you  like,'  I  said,  'any  size  you 
wear.' " 

Nell's  version  jibes  with  John's — except 
that  the  ring  episode,  she  declares,  didn't 
fool  her  for  a  moment: 

"He  was  so  nervous  it  took  him  twenty 
minutes  to  get  it  out,"  she  laughed,  "and 
when  you  consider  that  John's  speed  of 
speech  was  once  clocked  at  an  audition  at 
more  than  400  words  a  minute — and,  as  an 
announcer,  he's  said  to  have  'jet-propelled' 
speech — you  get  the  idea.  ...  So  I  had  to 
help  him  along  by  asking,  'Ring  for  whom?' 
I  said  'Yes'  right  away.  After  all  I'd  been 
waiting — and  wondering — for  a  year! 

"A  year  later,"  Nell  added,  "we  were 
married,  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  have  been 
living  dangerously,  happily  ever  since.  .  .  ." 
The  boys  were  filled  with  happy  ambi- 
tion, Nell  said,  from  way  back  .  .  .  after 
they  succeeded  in  getting  John  Masterson 
elected  as  president  of  the  student  body 
at  Gonzaga,  they  saw  themselves  worthy  of 
bigger  things  in  politics.  They  persuaded  a 
hardware  dealer  they  knew  to  run  for 
.  county  sheriff,  hit  upon  an  ingenious  way 
to  spread  propaganda  in  the  politically- 
unknown  Buckley's  behalf,  and  got  him 
elected.  As  the  retort  courteous,  Buckley 
then  appointed  John  Masterson  as  a  deputy 
sheriff  and,  as  a  sleuth,  Masterson  became 
noteworthy  for  capturing  the  only  man 
ever  known  to  have  escaped  from  Alcatraz 
up  to  that  time.  The  fugitive,  Virgil  Tol- 
liver,  had  made  his  getaway  by  stealing 
some  clothes  from  the  warden's  wife, 
whereupon  some  guards  politely  bowed 
"her"  aboard  a  launch  for  the  mainland. 
Tolliver  had  been  at  large  for  several 
years  when  John  Masterson  and  a  fellow 
deputy,  Pat  Rooney,  nabbed  him  in  a 
shack  on  the  Spokane  River. 

"It  was  then,"  says  John  Nelson,  "that 
we  came  to  what  we  refer  to,  without 
longing,  as  our  newspaper  period.  I  got  a 
job  as  a  reporter  in  Sausalito,  California; 
Masterson  in  San  Francisco,  and  Reddy 
in  Washington,  D.  C." 

After  a  brief  career  as  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  the  Johns  got  together 
again.  They  handled  publicity  for  the  East- 
West  football  game  in  San  Francisco  and 
ballyhooed  it  to  the  first  sell-out  in  its 
history. 

"We  took  stock  one  day,"  John  Nelson 
related,  "and  figured  out  that  since  leaving 
school  we  had  promoted  a  patented  laun- 
dry tray,  a  jazz  band,  a  Hawaiian  football 
team,  a  Dust-Bowl  exhibit,  a  deodorant,  a 
fuel-less  motor  and  a  service  to  pipe  news 
into  cocktail  bars — all  with  conspicuous 
lack  of  success.  So  why,  we  said,  should 
radio  escape  us?  Forthwith,  we  all  sat  down 
to  start  thinking  up  programs.  After 
months  of  sitting  (in  outer  offices)  we 
managed  to  sell  San  Francisco's  CBS  sta- 
tion the  fifteen-minute  Candidly  Speaking 
idea  previously  mentioned." 

Speaking  of  ideas,  Nell  recalled  another 
anecdote  which  was  responsible,  could  be, 
for  John  Crosby  labelling  the  Johns:  "Evil 
but  exuberant  geniuses." 

"Because  they  place  such  stock  in  the 
value  of  ideas,"  Nell  said,  "and  all  three  of 
them  do,  they  guard  their  ideas  like  watch- 
dogs trained  to  protect  a  baby.  And  so, 
when  Station  KLAC-TV  in  Hollywood  put 
on  a  program  called  Wedding  Bells,  the 
Johns  charged  it  was  an  imitation  of  their 
Bride  And  Groom  show  and  brought  suit 
against  the  station  and  its  owner,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  who  also  owns  the  New 
York  Post.  After  a  month-long  trial,  the 
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Style  Book 

It's  the  next  best 
thing  to  visiting  one 
of  our  "Over  Five- 
Seven  Shops" . . . our 
new  Fashion  Book 
shows  all  the  new 
TALL  GIRL  styles  as 
originated  by  Lane 
Bryant  .  .  .  dresses, 
coats,  suits,  blouses, 
skirts,  sweaters, 
slacks,  jackets,  robes, 
slips,  gowns,  girdles, 
bras,  stockings  .  •  . 
everything  designed 
in  TALL-sizes  10  to 
20  to  fit  your  TALL 
figure  like  a  dream . . . 
and  everything  is 
priced  like  fashions 
in  "regular  sizes." 
If  you  are  not  on 
our  mailing  list,  mail 
the   coupon   below. 
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Lane  Bryant,  Dept.  T  1 1 

465  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your 

"Over  Five-Seven  Shop"  Style  Book. 
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Post  Office City St 


xlAKfc  SELL  DRESSES™* 


5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  firm  desires  ambitious 
women  to  sell  Dresses,  Suits,  Lingerie.  As 
'  seen  in  "Vogue,"  "Mademoiselle."  Fea- 
g  the  New  York  Look.  Experience  uri- 
necessary.  Good  commissions.  Get  your  own  dresses  as 
bonus.  No  investment.  Write  for  Fashion  Album. 
MODERN    MANNER,    260    Fifth    Ave.,    Dept.    T-2,    New  York 
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Learn  how  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  users  have 
found  Siroil  tends  to  re- 
move psoriasis  crusts  and 
scales  on  outer  layer  of 
skin.  Light  applications 
help  control  recurring  le- 
sions. Siroil  doesn't  stain 
clothing  or  bed  linen. 
Offered  on  two  weeks  sat- 
isfaction or  money  re- 
funded basis. 

Write  for  free  booklet 

Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dept.  M-66,   Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  0TJTGR0® bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGRO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 
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PIMPLES 

RUIN  YOUR  LOOKS 

Don't  neglect  an  externally  caused  pimply 
broken  out  skin  that  nobody  loves  to  touch! 
Apply  wonderfully  medicated  Poslam  Ointment 
tonight — check  results  next  morning  after  just 
one  application! 

Poslam  contains  all  9  ingredients  well  known 
toskinspecialists — works  faster,  moreeffectively 
to  help  you  to  a  finer  complexion.  Apply  it  after 
washing  skin  with  non-alkali  Poslam  Soap.  At 
druggists  everywhere — costs  so  little. 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease     Psoriasis.     Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil.  Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering, 
report     the     scales     have 
gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  T^^^^T^ 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  Is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Lioqettand  Walqreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES. 
Box  3925.  Strathmoor  Station,  Oept.  7004.  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


jury  awarded  them  damages  of  $800,000 — 
the  largest  judgment  ever  handed  down 
in  a  television  or  radio  program  litigation. 
The  Johns  took  this  unprecedented  victory 
with  customary  aplomb.  They  agreed  to 
discuss  an  out-of-court  settlement,  during 
which  a  deadlock  developed  over  an  odd 
expense  item  of  $882.07.  As  a  matter  of 
principle,  both  sides  refused  to  budge  an 
inch,  until — 'Tell  you  what  we'll  do,'  said 
John  Masterson,  'if  you  give  us  the  $882.07, 
we'll  use  it  to  throw  a  party  for  Mrs. 
Schiff  at  New  York's   Twenty-One  Club.' 

"That  broke  the  tension — and  the  dead- 
lock. Both  sides  shook  hands  and  the  Johns 
duly  hosted  wealthy  Mrs.  Schiff  and  her 
lawyer  at  Twenty-One  on  caviar,  cham- 
pagne and  grouse — all  on  her  money! 

"They  really  are  fictional  characters," 
Nell  laughed,  "someone,  if  not  Dumas, 
'made  them  up.'  They  have  the  vitality  of 
ten.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  something  of 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  once  remarked 
when  they  were  working  with  her  on  her 
radio  show  that  she  was  'often  appalled  by 
their  energy.' 

"In  their  private  lives,  if  any,  the  Johns 
are  also  teamed,"  Nell  said.  "At  one  time 
we  all  lived  within  a  few  blocks  of  each 
other  on  New  York's  Park  Avenue.  All 
three  Johns  got  married  the  same  year, 
became  fathers  at  the  same  time,  and  each 
has  a  son  named  John. 

"Our  John  is  one  of  our  blond  six-year-  , 
old  twin  sons,  John  Christopher  and  Wil- 
liam Gregory,"  Nell  grinned.  "They're 
fraternal  twins,  completely  unalike  in  tem- 
perament and  personality  but  so  alike  in 
looks  that  even  we  have  to  look  twice,  at 
times,  to  tell  them  apart.  The  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  Miss  Penelope — Penny, 
aged  four. 

"In  our  neighborhood  the  twins,  just  be- 
cause they  are  twins,  always  get  the  spot- 
light. In  order  to  compensate  for  this, 
Penny,"  laughed  Penny's  mother,  "has  the 
loudest  voice  in  town!  Her  father  describes 
her  as  'the  most  spoiled  little  femme.'  Ac- 
tually, she's  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Very 
firm  with  the  children,  for  the  most  part, 
John  will  suddenly  decide  he's  been  too 
firm  whereupon  he  goes  off  and  buys  all 
three  of  them  a  load  of  presents.  He's  a 
softie!  Or  maybe  he  can't  escape  the  give- 
away pattern  which  is  his  daily  bread.  .  .  . 

"Now  the  Johns  are  no  longer  practically 
next-door  neighbors,  but  they  make  up  for 
that  by  being  constant  visitors  in  each 
others'  homes.  Where  one  is,  in  other 
words,  there  also  the  other  two  are — or,  at 
least,  one  of  the  other  two  is.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  for  instance,  my  John  and  I 
flew  to  Bermuda  for  a  couple  of  weeks' 
vacation.  At  the  last  minute  John  Master- 
son  (I  couldn't  have  been  less  surprised!) 
went  with  us! 

"Come  on-a  our  house  any  day  or  eve- 
ning and,  ten  to  one,  you'll  find  at  least  two 
of  the  Johns.  Usually  all  three  of  them 
— and  their  families — and,  also  usually,  a 
dozen  or  more  other  people.  We're  de- 
scribed, my  John  and  I,  as  'extremely  con- 
vivial.' I  guess  we  are — we're  both  as  gre- 
garious as  grigs;  we  both  love  to  entertain 
hordes  of  people.  For  meals  at  our  house, 
anywhere  from  five  to  fifteen  extra  is  just 
normal.  The  minute  it  gets  down  to  five 
at  the  tabl,e,  'Who'll  we  ask  over?'  John 
is  asking. 

"By  lunch-time,  any  Saturday,  I've 
cooked  my  legs  and  arms  off — and  love  it, 
although  my  Mr.  Nelson  is  very  hard,  let 
me  tell  you,  to  cook  for.  He  doesn't  like 
casseroles.  Likes  everything  cooked  in 
wine  (a  new  kick  we've  both  been  on  this 
year)  .  .  .  and  is,  in  short,  a  real  con- 
noisseur of  food  as  well  as  of  wine.  We  do 
an  awful  lot  of  running  around  West- 
chester and  Connecticut  trying  out  new 
restaurants,  a  favorite  sport  of  John's." 

With  all  this  interest  in  and  appreciation 


of  food,  there  is  none  of  the  chef  in  John. 
The  only  cooking  he  does  is  Sunday - 
morning  breakfast.  He  usually  scrambles 
eggs  with  cheddar  cheese,  and  makes  sau- 
sages any  one  of  a  dozen  different  ways. 

"This  reminds  me,  I  don't  know  why," 
Nell  laughed,  "of  how,  about  once  every 
six  months,  John  goes  out  and  buys  a  pair 
of  crepe-soled  shoes.  'These,'  he  then  an- 
nounces solemnly,  'are  my  work-shoes.'  He 
now  has  a  collection  including  some  that 
cover  his  ankles,  others  that  reach  to  his 
knees — and  never  does  a  lick  of  work.  He 
is  not  particularly  interested,  let's  put  it 
this  way,  in  gardening  and  home-planning. 

"When  we  bought  our  home  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  California  and  re- 
modelled it,  turned  it  inside  out  until  it 
became  the  low,  one-story,  green  and 
white  with  picture  windows  ranch-house 
of  our  dreams,  the  one  thing  John  focussed 
on  was — a  swimming-pool.  'As  a  kid,  I 
always  wanted  a  swimming  pool,  my  idea 
of  luxury,'  he  said.  So  he  got  his  swim- 
ming pool  before — quite  a  time  before— 
I  got  my  rugs  and  draperies. 

"He  can't  'stay  put'  very  long.  Neither 
can  I.  We're  both  gypsies.  Go  off  on  week- 
ends— last  winter  it  was  Cuba,  Haiti,  Sea 
Island,  Georgia.  This  winter,  Bermuda. 
Or  our  family  goes  over  to  Long  Island 
and  stays  with  friends  who  have  just  stayed 
with  us.    We  trade. 

In  the  past  year  we've  lived  in  four 
places,  winding  up,  at  least  for  a  year— 
we  have  a  year's  lease — in  an  old  cream 
stucco  with  brown  rafters  in  Rye,  New 
York.  A  typical  old  Rye  house,  it  has  a 
terrific  living  room,  great  big  fireplace, 
antiques,  mauve  and  yellow  rugs  and 
draperies,  and  a  lot  of  silver  ashtrays  and 
pictures  of  our  own  to  make  it  look  like 
our  house.  Victorian  type,  real  old — too 
old  for  me — but  we  do  love  Rye,"  Nell  said, 
"and  may  decide  to  buy  here. 

"Every  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
of  our  lives,  barring  a  blizzard,  we  go  off 
and  play  golf  or  tennis.  Our  guests  either 
play  with  us  or  sit  and  watch  us.  We  play 
at  our  own  club,  the  Hudson  River — or, 
when  asked,  at  the  clubs  of  our  friends. 

"In  the  summertime  we  have  picnics 
with  the  kids  at  beach  clubs  or  lakes. 
When  John  is  able  to  be  home  at  their 
bedtime,  he  reads  stories  to  the  kids.  Now 
that  they've  started  school,  he  prints  with 
them,  does  numbers  with  them.  He  wants 
them  to  be  smart.  The  outlook  is  good," 
Nell  laughed,  "they  get  wonderful  report 
cards. 

"Since  they've  been  going  to  school,  the 
twins  watch  John  on  television.  Someone 
told  them  'Your  daddy  is  on  TV.'  They  got 
the  idea,  from  Hopalong  Cassidy,  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  a  cattle  rustler  or  one  of  the 
sheriff's  posse  or  something.  So  to  straight- 
en them  out  John  took  them  to  the  studio 
to  watch  his  show.  'So  what  did  they  care,' 
he  told  me  that  night,  'about  Bride  And 
Groom?'  About  all  the  attention  they  pay 
to  his  show  now  is  when  they  come  in  and 
kiss  the  TV  screen — and  can't  see  why  he 
doesn't   kiss   them   back. 

"It  was  John's  idea,  by  the  way,  to  give 
the  twins  two  names  each.  'Kids,  when 
they  grow  up,'  he  said,  'often  dislike  their 
given  names — especially  boys.  So  we'll 
give  our  kids  a  break — John  Christopher 
can  be  Jack  or  John  or  Chris;  William 
Gregory  can  be  Will  or  Bill  or  Greg.'  We 
rather  hope  they'll  continue  to  answer,  as 
they  do  now,  to  Chris  and  Greg. 

"And  now,"  Nell  said,  with  a  sigh,  "you 
do  see,  don't  you,  how  it  is  .  .  .  and  why 
it  is  that-  marriage  with  John  is  high 
adventure,  a  day-by-day  calendar  of  ex- 
citement ...  a  life  to  be  lived  to  the  hilt. 
We  believe  completely,  with  or  without  a 
lot  of  money,  it  is  possible  to  Live  Like 
A    Millionaire."    . 


Bert  Parks 


(Continued  jrom  page  31) 
composition,  had  a  fair  grasp  of  mathemat- 
ics, was  "awful"  at  Latin  and  reasonably 
good  in  French.    Homework  bored  him 

"I  would  start  to  drum  on  the  table  and 
make  funny  faces  at  myself  in  tne  mirror, 
anything  to  keep  trom  getting  down  to  busi- 
ness. In  the  end  I  had  to,  and  I  managed 
to  keep  my  marks  fairly  good  in  most  sub- 
jects, but  I  was  much  more  fascinated  by 
the  projects  my  brother  and  I  were  always 
dreaming  up — ways  to  manage  some  extra 
spending  money,  ideas  for  making  things, 
and  experiments  we  wanted  to  try.  Even 
from  our  earliest  childhood,  if  there  was  any 
project  afoot  for  which  we  needed  parental 
help  or  consent,  my  brother  would  hang 
back  and  send  me  in  as  front  man  to  do  the 
talking  to  our  father  and  mother.  I  had 
more  nerve,  and  I  could  always  talk  faster 
and  louder  than  he  could." 

Bert's  parents  had  planned  college  for 
him  after  high  school,  but  his  mother  made 
a  visit  to  the  principal  during  Bert's  last 
school  year  to  talk  over  the  boy's  future. 
The  principal  reminded  Mrs.  Parks  that 
there  was  a  strong  drive  in  the  direction  of 
radio  work,  which  Bert  had  already  been 
doing  in  out -of -school  hours  for  two  years, 
and  he  thought  it  might  be  just  as  well  to 
let  him  go  on  with  the  career  he  had  mapped 
out  for  himself.  "Maybe  he  just  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  my  flunking  out  and 
perhaps  coming  back  again,"  Bert  suggests. 

Bert's  success  in  local  radio  at  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  in  network  radio  before  he 
was  barely  eighteen,  is  part  of  this  typical 
American  boy  story — the  boy  who  grew  up 
in  a  country  where  radio  and  motion  pic- 
tures were  a  great  influence.  In  particular, 
the  Charlie  Chaplin  motion  pictures  of  that 
day  helped  to  shape  Bert's  life.  He  doesn't 
know  which  one  he  saw  first,  but  the  one 
he  remembers  best  is  "The  Gold  Rush," 
when  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  because 
by  that  time  he  was  doing  one  of  those 
small-boy  imitations  of  Chaplin,  complete 
to  the  baggy  pants  and  cane,  the  over-size 
shoes,  the  derby  hat  and  the  little  gro- 
tesque mustache.  At  first  he  applied  the 
mustache  with  a  burnt  match  stick,  until  his 
father,  who  liked  this  tomfoolery  as  much 
as  Bert  did,  made  him  some  miniature  mus- 
taches that  pasted  on. 

The  local  theatre  manager  had  seen  Bert 
do  the  Chaplin  imitation,  and  he  knew  him 
as  a  kid  who  often  appeared  at  community 
and  school  entertainments  and  could  sing 
a  little  and  dance  a  few  steps.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  boy  appear  in  a  prologue  to 
"The  Gold  Rush"  on  the  stage  of  the  thea- 
tre. "When  I  saw  those  fifteen  one -dollar 
bills  with  which  he  paid  me,  I  thought  I 
must  be  the  richest  person  in  all  the 
world,"  Bert's  eyes  shone  again  with  the 
excitement  of  all  that  wealth  for  something 
he  was  crazy,  about  doing.  "I  guess  I  de- 
cided right  then  and  there  that  there  was 
no  business  like  show  business." 

All  during  those  next  years  Bert  would 
be  called  up  on  the  stage  to  lead  the  audi- 
ence in  spirited  renditions  of  popular  tunes 
which  were  illustrated  by  slides  thrown  on 
the  screen,  a  custom  in  the  movie  houses 
of  that  day.  He  had  become  known  as  a 
singer,  without  a  lesson  in  his  life,  then  or 
since.  All  this  unrehearsed  performing  was 
fine  experience  in  feeling  at  home  in  front 
of  large  groups  of  people.  When,  at  sixteen, 
he  won  the  City  of  Atlanta  Declamation 
Contest  with  "The  Death  of  Maximilien 
Robespierre,"  by  Victor  Hugo,  no  one  was 
too  surprised,  certainly  not  his  admiring 
relatives. 

Shortly  afterward  Bert  was  ready  for  his 
first  radio  chance.  A  salesman  for  the  local 
station  tried  to  interest  Bert's  father  in  buy- 
ing spot  radio  announcements  to  advertise 


his  furnishings  business.  Parks  Sr.  men- 
tioned that  he  had  a  boy  who  sang  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  asset  to  any  radio  pro- 
gram, far  more  so  than  most  of  the  singers 
he  heard.  Between  the  two  men,  they  got 
Bert  a  chance  on  an  amateur  show  where 
he  took  the  prize  and  was  offered  an  an- 
nouncing job  a  couple  of  times  a  week 
outside  of  school  hours. 

The  Parks  family  was  just  about  bursting 
with  pride  at  this  point,  and  Bert  dived  into 
his  new  duties  with  that  same  mixture  of 
composure  and  energy,  that  same  quiet 
drive,  which  has  always  been  characteristic. 
Being  a  staff  announcer  with  a  local  sta- 
tion then  meant  doing  everything  and 
anything,  from  running  the  board  when  re- 
quired, to  filling  in  on  a  singing  spot  or 
subbing  for  a  technician  who  was  away. 
Two  years  of  varied  radio  experience 
and  Bert  wanted  to  enter  a  CBS  competi- 
tion in  New  York  for  staff  announcers.  As- 
pirants for  the  competitive  auditions  were 
supposed  to  be  at  least  twenty-one  and 
have  had  at  least  two  years  of  college.  Bert 
was  still  eighteen,  and  recently  out  of  high 
school,  but  he  took  his  savings  and  bor- 
rowed the  rest  he  needed  from  his  parents 
and  went  to  New  York  for  an  audition.  "I 
was  crushed  when  they  said  I  seemed  a 
little  too  young  and  inexperienced,"  he  says 
now,  even  though  he  had  been  encouraged 
to  keep  on  in  radio  and  to  try  again.  Then, 
luck,  which  seemed  to  be  always  at  his  side, 
came  to  the  rescue.  Back  in  Atlanta  only  a 
week  he  got  a  telegram  saying  he  had  been 
reconsidered  and  to  come  back  to  New 
York.  "In  Atlanta  I  had  been  drawing  down 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  In  New  York  I 
rated  fifty  dollars,  as  a  staff  announcer.  In 
the  depression  years  of  1932-33,  it  seemed 
a  huge  sum.  I  was  able  to  send  home  twenty 
dollars  a  week." 

Young,  filled  with  a  continuing  curiosity 
about  the  wonderful  medium  he  was  work- 
ing with,  and  eager  to  learn  everything 
about  it,  enchanted  with  living  in  the  big 
city  of  New  York,  meeting  and  working 
with  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  show 
business,  a  part — even  though  a  small  one — 
of  the  vast  CBS  network  that  spread  from 
coast  to  coast  and  across  oceans,  too  .  .  .  for 
Bert,  life  was  full  of  promise.  He  sang.  He 
developed  a  program  of  his  own,  on  which 
he  was  the  vocalist,  and  finally  he  got  the 
chance  to  work  for  Eddie  Cantor  as  singer 
and  straight  man.  When  Eddie  went  off 
the  air,  the  sponsor  kept  Bert  on  as  a  free- 
lance. He  appeared  with  Benny  Goodman 
and  Xavier  Cugat,  and  with  many  of  the 
others.  During  those  six  years,  the  name 
of  Bert  Parks  was  registering  in  radio  and 
in  show- business  circles  everywhere. 

He  was  now  about  twenty-six,  and  well 
able  to  think  of  marriage  and  settling  down, 
when,  early  in  1941,  he  met  a  beautiful 
brunette  on  a  blind  date.  Bert  had  a  friend 
in  Philadelphia  who  used  to  come  to  New 
York  weekends  to  see  his  own  girl.  This 
girl  had  a  friend  who,  with  Bert,  would 
make  a  foursome.  The  friend  turned  out 
to  be  Annette,  who  had  come  to  New  York 
from  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  to  be  a  den- 
tal hygienist.  "I  knew  right  away  she  was 
wonderful,"  Bert  says.  "And  I  knew  right 
away  she  was  for  me." 

Annette  had  some  slight  suspicions  along 
that  latter  line,  too,  even  that  first  night. 
But,  when  Bert  asked  her  for  a  date  the 
next  evening  and  she  said  she  already  had 
one  she  couldn't  break,  Bert  implied:  Well, 
if  you're  not  enough  interested,  then  this  is 
the  end  for  us.  Annette  went  right  ahead 
and  kept  her  date,  being  a  spunky  young 
lady  of  independent  mind.  What  Annette 
didn't  know  then  was  that  Bert  went  to  the 
country  club  where  she  had  been  escorted 
by  her  date  and  hung  around  all  evening 
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just  to  look  at  her,  without  letting  her  see 
him.    He  was  that  far  gone  already. 

As  a  radio  personality,  Bert  meant  little 
to  Annette  then.  "I'm  not  sure  yet  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of  me  or  listened  to  any  of 
my  shows,"  Bert  comments.  "It  didn't  bowl 
her  over  to  think  she  might  get  on  the  in- 
side of  show  business.    She  just  liked  me." 

Pearl  Harbor  happened,  and  Bert  tried  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy  but  flunked  the  color 
blindness  test.  The  Army  decided  he  wasn't 
too  color-blind  for  them  (he  says  he  isn't, 
unless  the  standards  are  too  rigid).  It  was 
now  1942,  and  he  and  Annette  had  been 
going  together  fairly  steadily,  except  that 
other  young  men  were  still  asking  her  for 
dates  and  she  was  still  refusing  to  stand 
them  up  at  the  last  minute  when  Bert  found 
he  could  get  away  to  take  her  out. 

Now  he  was  being  sent  to  Fort  Benning 
Infantry  School,  and  three  months  later 
Buck  Private  Parks  had  become  a  Second 
Lieutenant.  This  was  June,  1943.  They  both 
knew  he  might  be  going  overseas  any 
month,  and  on  June  8  they  cancelled  out 
any  competition  from  other  dates,  by  being 
married.  They  were  together  just  two  and 
a  half  months  before  Bert  was  sent  to  the 
China-Burma-India  Theatre  of  Operations, 
under  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stillwell.  He  was  away 
two  years.  When  he  came  back  in  1945, 
he  had  the  Bronze  Star  and  a  cluster  of 
Battle  Stars,  and  the  rank  of  Captain. 

Annette  was  joyful  to  have  him  back, 
but  radio  was  a  little  less  demonstrative. 
There  was  no  question  of  his  having  a  job, 
but  he  had  to  work  his  way  up  again.  People 
forget  quickly.  To  get  started,  he  took  any 
announcing  jobs  that  came  along,  small 
things  as  well  as  bigger  ones.  Then  Break 
The  Bank  was  born,  and  studio  executives 
gave  the  emcee  job  to  Bert  on  a  week's  trial 
basis.  Bud  Collyer  was  already  on  the  show 
as  an  announcer.  He  suggested  Bert  to  the 
producer  as  an  ideal  master  of  ceremonies. 
That  was  more  than  seven  years  ago,  and 
he  worked  steadily  at  the  job,  going  from 
radio  to  television.  (Bud  Collyer  now 
does  the  five-times-a-week  radio  Break 
The  Bank.  Bert  has  concentrated  on  the 
Sunday-night  television  Bank,  with  Bud 
acting  as  host  and  commercial  announcer 
with  Bert.) 

While  Break  The  Bank  was  turning  Bert 
in  the  direction  of  the  spectacular  success 
that  was  soon  to  come,  his  twin  sons  were 
born.  They  arrived  on  August  1  1946, 
were  named  Joel  and  Jeffrey,  and — when 
Bert  brought  them  home  from  the  hospital 
with  Annette — the  three-room  apartment 
began  to  shrink  in  size  daily.  Annette 
has  twin  sisters,  so  they  had  been  some- 
what prepared  for  babies  in  duplicate,  but 
had  failed  to  understand  how  crowded  a 
refrigerator  can  get  with  twice  as  many 
bottles  as  one  child  uses,  and  how  crowded 
a  clothesline  is  with  two  sets  of  diapers 
and  little  shirts  and  vests  and  socks.  They 
had  failed  to  appreciate  the  floor  space 
displaced  by  two  bassinets  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  duplicated  paraphernalia  of  twin 
babyhood. 

"Mornings,  when  I  was  free  for  a  few 
hours,  I  would  wheel  the  boys  to  a  little 
park  near  the  East  River,  down  at  the  end 
of  our  street,  and  sit  among  the  young 
wives  and  the  nursemaids  and  their 
charges  while  Annette  wrestled  with  the 
home  problems  without  all  of  us  under- 
foot. At  home,  I  was  the  traffic  director, 
as  the  maid  and  the  children's  nurse  went 
bustling  around  the  place.  When  the  nurse 
left,  Annette  and  I  spent  every  minute 
with  the  children.  It  was  really  some- 
thing!" 

Their  daughter  came  along  in  March  of 
1949,  when  the  boys  were  only  two  and  a 
half,  but  by  this  time  there  was  a  big 
house  for  them  all  and  plenty  of  room. 
Just  a  year  before  little  Annette  was  born 
(she  now  answers  to  "Petty,"  or  "The  Pet,". 


for  the  obvious  reason  that  she  is  one), 
Bert  began  a  new  radio  quiz  program 
called  Stop  The  Music.  It,  and  Bert,  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  nation  because  of  the 
fabulous  prizes  awarded  to  those  who  could 
guess  the  correct  titles  of  certain  "mystery" 
tunes  and  of  a  "qualifying"  tune.  People 
who  never  listened  to  radio  and  knew  little 
about  what  went  on  over  the  airwaves 
couldn't  fail  to  be  aware  of  Stop  The 
Music's  impact.  Everybody  discussed  it, 
guessed  about  it.  Columnists  offered  clues 
to  the  mystery  songs.  Folks  all  over  the 
country  kept  their  telephone  lines  open  in 
case  Bert  might  happen  to  call  their  num- 
ber and  demand  the  winning  titles.  The 
jackpot  was  fabulous  in  value,  running  as 
high  as  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  one 
night's  loot. 

Stop  The  Music,  which  started  in  March, 
1948,  was  the  Number  One  radio  show  by 
the  time  summer  came.  It  began  to  edge  out 
Fred  Allen,  who  somewhat  cynically  offered 
to  insure  all  listeners  who  stuck  with 
him  for  the  full  amount  they  might  have 
won,  if  a  call  came  through  to  them  from 
Parks  during  that  listening  period.  Then, 
in  1949,  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission put  a  ban  on  giveaway  programs 
and  the  networks  appealed  to  the  courts, 
where  the  case  still  rests  at  this  writing. 
Stop  The  Music,  however,  continued  on  its 
high-Hooper  way.  When  it  was  converted 
to  television  in  May,  1949,  it  retained  much 
of  its  simplicity  and  human  interest  ap- 
peal. It  wasn't  until  this  season  that  it 
disappeared  from  the  TV  screens.  Bert 
then  took  on  Balance  Your  Budget  as  well 
as  the  TV  version  of  Double  Or  Nothing. 

Bert  spends  two  full  days  at  home  every 
week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  when 
he  has  no  afternoon  shows.  Saturdays  he's 
home  a  good  part  of  the  day  and  almost  all 
day  Sunday.  (There's  Double  Or  Nothing 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday;  Bal- 
ance Your  Budget  on  Saturday  night,  and 
Break  The  Bank,  the  television  version,  on 
Sunday  night.)  Bert's  twin  sons  and  his 
daughter  are  in  bed  every  night  at  7:30, 
but  Annette  waits  up  for  his  return  on  his 
late  nights  or  occasionally  goes  into  town 
with  him,  but  only  occasionally  to  the  stu- 
dio. She  watches  from  home,  tells  him 
what  she  thinks  about  a  program — "She's 
an  average  viewer  and  her  criticisms  are 
always  helpful,"  Bert  says— and  then  they 
quit  shop  talk.  "We  talk  about  the  kids, 
the  house,  what  our  friends  are  doing, 
what  we'd  like  to  do — just  ordinary  hus- 
band-and-wife  talk.  I  forget  I'm  in  show 
business  and  remember  I'm  just  a  guy 
earning  a  living  for  his  family  and  having 
a  fine  life  with  them." 

When  company  comes,  and  the  Parks 
have  friends  in  frequently  but  mostly  in- 
formally, they  aren't  at  all  surprised  that 
Bert  is  the  quietest  person  in  the  room. 
"I'm  not  an  extrovert  socially,"  Bert  says 
of  himself.  "People  who  know  me  only 
from  my  programs  might  think  I  start  per- 
forming if  more  than  two  people  are  pres- 
ent, but  that's  when  I  let  others  take  over 
and  become  a  spectator.  I'm  glad  to  be  the 
quiet  one." 

For  a  fellow  who  never  has  studied  sing- 
ing or  diction,  or  dancing  or  acting,  or 
music  of  any  kind,  who  has  never  been  in 
motion  pictures,  in  vaudeville,  or  on  the 
legitimate  stage,  Bert's  is  an  amazing  show- 
business  success  story — actually  a  radio 
and  television  success  story.  His  own  in- 
dividual style  of  putting  over  a  song,  the 
little  rhythm  steps  he  sometimes  im- 
provises, the  mimicry  (which  is  a  natural 
gift),  the  ability  to  quiz  and  exchange 
quips  with  all  sorts  of  people,  the  friend- 
liness and  bounce,  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement are  all  part  of  that  story.  But 
the  best  part  is  Annette,  and  the  twins, 
and  Petty,  and  the  wonderful  life  they  all 
share. 
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Let  Yourself  Be  Happy! 

(Continued  from  page  63) 
pity)  Charlotte,  who  has  no  children,  no 
career,  no  interest  in  her  husband  or 
friends — except  to  goad  them  into  trouble. 
Charlotte  could  never  understand  Elaine, 
the  happy,  busy  actress,  proud  of  her  hus- 
band, adoring  her  two  little  daughters. 

"I  think,"  Elaine  says  softly,  "I  get  to 
know  Charlotte  a  little  better  each  time  I 
play  her.  She  is  her  own  worst  enemy,  al- 
ways wanting  something  she  can't  have. 
Her  sense  of  values  is  all  wrong.  She  de- 
spises living  in  the  small  community  of 
Fairbrook,  thinks  the  Doctor  ought  to  be 
at  the  head  of  some  famous  hospital  so  she 
could  have  the  prestige  that  goes  with 
being  the  wife  of  a  fashionable  and  suc- 
cessful big-city  physician.  She  is  annoyed 
with  the  details  of  housekeeping  and  home- 
making.  Oh,  she  runs  her  house  well,  as  a 
matter  of  pride,  but  her  home  means  noth- 
ing to  her  except  as  it  provides  a  proper 
background  for  Charlotte  herself.  She  has 
no  genuine  love  for  the  house  or  the 
things  she  and  the  Doctor  have  gathered 
together  to  make  it  truly  their  own." 

As  Elaine  speaks,  she  can't  help  glancing 
contentedly  at  her  own  large,  comfortable 
living  room,  done  in  soft  shades  of  green 
with  some  bright  accents  of  red  and  some 
soft  tans  and  beiges.  An  attractive,  home- 
like room  which  invites  a  visitor  to  relax. 
She  looks  at  the  handsome  enlarged  photo- 
graph which  hangs  over  the  fireplace,  a 
white  New  England  church,  taken  by  her 
husband  ...  at  the  bookcases  filled  with 
old  and  new  volumes  for  winter-evening 
reading,  the  top  of  one  case  covered  with 
antique  pitchers  she  has  had  such  fun 
collecting,  piece  by  piece.  Her  eyes  travel  to 
the  grand  piano  in  one  corner,  an  instru- 
ment she  has  played  well  since  childhood, 
and  to  the  smiling  pictures  of  her  two 
daughters  on  top  of  it — more  evidence  of 
Charles'  skill  with  a  camera  ...  to  the 
big  chairs  flanking  the  fireplace,  the  fine 
old  desk,  the  antique  lamps,  the  rare  and 
decorative  glass  bottles  on  the  mantel  shelf, 
the  air  of  things  lived  with  and  enjoyed 
and  shared. 

"I'm  so  satisfied,  so  grateful  for  every- 
thing just  the  way  it  is,"  she  bursts  out. 
"I'm  so  lucky,  so  very  lucky,  to  have 
Charles  and  the  girls  and  our  families  and 
this  home."  There  is  no  hint  of  smugness 
in  her  voice,  no  sense  of  being  any  wiser  or 
better  than  Charlotte,  but  only  this  grate- 
ful realization  and  reiteration  of  her  own 
blessings. 

Charlotte,  she  knows,  has  not  been  so 
fortunate.  As  Elaine  explains,  "Charlotte 
has  such  a  deep-seated  jealousy  of  Our  Gal 
Sunday,  and  resents  the  fact  that  Sunday 
is  married  to  the  handsome  English  Lord 
Henry,  the  man  Charlotte  had  set  her  cap 
for — and  failed  to  win — a  few  years  back. 
I  suppose  she  married  Dr.  Abbott,  who  is 
quite  a  bit  older  than  she  is,  partly  because 
of  what  he  could  do  for  her  and  partly 
because  even  she  couldn't  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed by  his  wonderful  qualities  and  by 
his  great  devotion  to  her.  But  even  as  good 
a  man  as  he  is,  even  a  man  as  blindly  in 
love  with  her  as  he  is,  cannot  help  but 
begin  to  be  concerned  about  her  growing 
reputation  as  a  malicious  gossip  and  trou- 
blemaker, and  he  is  trying  to  control  this 
tendency  in  his  wife.  He  doesn't  realize  that 
what  she  really  wants  is  power  and  posi- 
tion, and  that  she  wants  these  more  than 
anything  else  in  life." 

Elaine  herself  knows  what  she  wants 
most  from  life,  but  they  aren't  the  things 
Charlotte  would  understand.  One  of  the 
busiest  and  most  sought-after  actresses  in 
New  York  radio,  before  the  birth  of  her 
first  child,  Elaine  has  always  felt  it  vastly 
more  important  to  be  a  good  wife  and  a 
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.  .  .  even  if  you  don't  bow 
a  single  note  of  music  now! 

TMAGINE!  Even  if  you  never  dreamed  you  could  play  .  .  . 
1  you  can  soon  surprise  your  friends  with  your  musical 
ability.  No  special  talent  or  previous  training  needed. 
Spend  just  a  few  minutes  a  day — and  only  a  few  cents  per 
lesson.  Teach  yourself  to  play  piano,  guitar,  accordion, 
whatever  instrument  you  choose.  Make  amazingly  rapid 
progress  because  you  start  right  out  playing  reaf  pieces 
by  note.  No  boring  exercises  to  do.  Over  900.000  peo- 
ple have  chosen  this  easy  home  study 
method.    Our   55th   Successful   Year. 

FREE     BOOK    and     FREE     LESSON-SAMPLE. 

See  actual  proof  that  YOU  can  play.  Mail 
coupon  for  FREE  BOOK  and  Lesson-Sample 
to:  U.  S.  School  of  Music,  Studio  C202. 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

U.    S.    SCHOOL  OF    MUSIC 

Studio  C202.    Port  Washington,    N.   Y. 

Please     send     me    Free     Book     and     free     Lesson -Sample. 

I'm  interested  in  playing  (name  instrument) 

O   I  do  a    I  do   not — have   instrument  now. 

Name 

(please    print) 
Address 


NEW    TINYTONE    RADIO 

Really  worka.  NEW"  PRESET  CRYSTAL,  dzm- 
inateB  TUBES,  BATTERIES  OR  ELEC- 
TRIC" PLUG-IN.^"  I  <>IU'.\  KlilBeautiful 
Red  plastic  case.  GUARANTEED  TO 
WORK  on  local  stations—  use  most  any- 
where.SENDONLY$].00(bill.ck..mo.)and 
pay  postman  $3.99  COD  or  send  $4.99  for 
P.P.delivery.COM  PLETEWITHEXTRA 
LONG  DISTANCE  AERIAL  KIT  AND 
PHONE.  LIMITED  SUPPLY.  ORDER 
KOW. Midway  Co.,  Oepl.BMW-2.  Kearney,  Mefcr. 


NYLON  STOCKINGS 

FREE  to  YOU 

with  Money-Making  Demonstration  Kit 

Easy  to  make  money  i  n  spare  time,  intro- 
ducing new,  proportioned  Nylon  Hosi- 
ery which  fits  like  made- to- order.  3  pairs 
uaranteed  3  months  or  new  nylons  FREE. 

;u»h  your  name  and  address,  and  hose  size  to- 

for  2  FREE  stockings  and  Demonstration  Kit, 

AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Dept.  R-22,   Indianapolis  7.  W. 


$10  •  $10  •  $10  •  $10  •  $10  •  $10  •  $10 

ww  pay 


gHVIONEY 

MAKE  $10  AND  MORE  every  day 
with  wonderful,  new  variety  of  Elrriira 
All -Occasion  Cards,  Gift  Wrapping, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Gift  Items. 
FREE  Catalog  and  Portfolios.  Samples 
on  approval.  BONUS.  Write  today. 
ELMiRA  GREETING  CARD  CO.,  Elmiil  35.  N.  Y. 


CHBRCHES  and 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"FREE"  Fond- 
Raising  Manuel. 
Also  on  Approval 
Product  Exhibit 
WRITE  DEPT.  A 


SILK  FIN'5" 


8<'° 


*» 


#0 


i0LD TOOLED 
FRAMES 


Check  number,  size  and  color  of  frames 

□  1—5x7  O    2—5x7 

rn    Ivory  and  Gold 

□  1—8x10        D    2—8x10 

[_.  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and 
clothing  for  having  your  enlargements 
beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  pay  post- 
man for  each  enlargement  and  each 
frame  plus  cost  of  mailing.  Additional 
$1.29  for  hand  coloring  5x7  size  or 
ize.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Limit  2 
th  enlargements. 


$1.69  for  8x10 

to  a  customer.   Originals  returned 

Offer  good   in  U.S.A.   only.  Prompt  service 


Color  of  Hair. 
Color  of  Hair. 


.Eyes Clothing. 

.  Eyes Clothing . 


;    City Zone.  . .  .State 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM   STUDIOS,   Dept.NF-44 

7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF. 
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Don't  Wet  Your  Hair 
When  You  Have  a  Cold! 

SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

DON'T  RISK  prolonging  your  cold  by  dousing 
your  head  with  a  wet  shampoo!  Mini  poo  Dry 
Shampoo  gets  hair  shining  clean  without  water 
. . .  and  without  disturbing  your  wave. 

QUICK  AND  EASY!  Just  brush  in  fragrant  Mini- 
poo  powder  and  brush  it  out.  In  just  10  minutes, 
Minipoo  removes  dust,  dirt  and  excess  oil .  .  . 
leaves  your  hair  shining  clean  and  fresh. 

PERFECT  FOR  OILY  HAIR !  Used  between  regular 
shampoos,  Minipoo  restores  limp,  stringy,  oily 
hair  to  fluffy  softness.  Ideal,  too,  as  a  glamour- 
saver  for  last-minute  dates. 
Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today! 
30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo  —  at 
all  toilet  goods  counters. 

•••Spare  Time  Money*** 

Sew  neckties  from  special  patterns. 

You  make  them — we  sell  them! 

Toni  Ties,  170  E.  Butler,  West  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS   SUFFERERS:    Has   everything   failed   to 
bring  even  temporary  relief  from  scales,   lesions  and 
itching?   Then   write  today  for  FREE   important   in- 
formation. *ou  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXACOL   CO.,   Dept.    Y,    Box   7097,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


REMOVE  HAIR 


SURFACE  OF  THE  SKIN.  Everyone  lovvs  hair  free 
sktn.  Your  skin  can  be  so  much  lovelier  without  "that 
unwanted  hair.  BE  ATTRACTIVE  INSTEAD  OF  AT- 
TRACTING ATTENTION.  Remove  that  ufirly  unwanted 
hair  at  once.  Just  return  this  advertisement  with  23c 
and  receive  prepaid  a  generous  size  package  of  a  true, 
tried  and  tested  hair  remover  that  will  remove  hair 
instantly  ahove  and  below  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
Results   suaranteed.  LECHLER  (Hair  Removing 

Specialists)       560  Broadway  -  Dept.MF2,    N.  V.   12.   N.  Y. 
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EARN  QUICK,  EAST 


NAME  PRINTED 

Stationery  Nupluns 

50  <or  $1 

100^  PROFIT 


SELL  EMPIRE'S  BIG,  COLORFUL  LINE  OF  GREETING  CARDS 


Ail-Occasion  Boxes — 14  cards  $1,  also  21  cards  $1.  Fast 
money-makers:  Easter,  Comic  boxes — new  Golden  Cameo 
Notes,  children's  Paint  Sets.  Quick  repeat  sellers  Name- 
printed  stationery,  napkins  $1.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  Make  $100 
fast.  Write  for   FREE   imprint  samples  &  on-trial  boxes. 

EMPIRE  CARD  CO.,  202  Fox  St.,  Elmiro,  N.Y. 


/Mtttwa/DRESSES 


e  biggest  bargaii 


3?< 


oiids, 


..  cottons,  e___ 
styles  and  colors.  Sizes  10  toj 
18,  10  for  S4.95.  Larger  sizesl 
6  for  $4.95.  Some  of  these! 
dresses  were  worth  up  to' 
$30. OO  when  new.  Send  $1 
deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Your  $4.95  refunded 
if  dissatisfied,  or  merchandise 

exchanged    if  desired.    Many    other   clothing    bar- 
gains  for   entire   family. 

POSTCARD     BRINGS     FREE     CATALOG 

Allied  Mail  Order  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  116-A 
162    Christopher    Ave.  Brooklyn    12,    N.    Y. 
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SAVE  ON 

COTTONS 

RayonS'Nylons 

ffffi  I  **u11  hfeh  living  costs  down! 
See  newest  and  finest  guar- 
anteed textile  values  at  low- 
est prices . . .  ANYWHERE  ! 
Beautiful  fashions,  exciting 
sportswear,  sensational  newfab- 
rics  and  household  items  .  . .  for 
entire  family  and  home.  Thrifty 
thousands  already  acclaim  South 
Carolina  Mills  for  worthwhile 
shopping;,  best  savings!  Get  our 
handsome  catalog  Free  for  ask- 
ing! Just  send  your  name  and 
address  on  postcard  to: 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  MILLS 

Dept.  231,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 


devoted  mother.  She  did  much  less  work 
on  radio,  during  the  babyhood  of  her  two 
daughters,  because:  "A  child  is  young  such 
a  brief  time,  and  Charles  and  I  both  felt  we 
should  be  home  as  much  as  possible  during 
those  early  years." 

Now  that  the  girls  are  old  enough  for 
school  (or  nursery  school),  Elaine  laughs 
about  the  one  trait  she  and  Charlotte  might 
have  had  in  common.  "Charlotte's  greatest 
fault  is  that  she  is  completely  wrapped 
up  in  self,  in  the  things  that  concern  her 
ambitions,  in  her  appearance,  in  what  she 
will  wear  and  where  she  will  go.  She  is 
clothes-conscious  to  a  marked  degree." 
Elaine  hesitates  and  adds,  "I  have  to  admit 
I  am  very  like  her  in  that — but  who  can  be 
clothes-conscious  with  two  young  daugh- 
ters to  dress  up!  The  greatest  fun  is  in 
having  the  girls  clothes-conscious  for  me. 

"These  days  I  have  to  pass  a  rigid  test 
before  I  am  allowed  to  leave  the  house  for 
any  important  engagement,  like  going  out 
for  the  evening  with  Charles  or  appearing 
at  their  school  meetings.  'What  are  you 
going  to  wear?'  they  will  demand.  Some- 
times they  say,  horrified,  'Oh,  no,  not  that 
dress  again!'  and  I  have  to  explain  that  I 
have  only  so  many  changes  of  costume. 
When  I'm  dressed  and  ready,  they  always 
decide  I  look  just  grand  and  beam  their 
approval.  My  little  one  will  say,  'Oh,  Mom- 
mie,  you  look  so  pretty,'  even  though  I'm 
wearing  the  dress  she  objected  to  a  short 
time  before." 

Barbara  (who  is  six)  and  Jan  (who  is 
four)  are  proud  of  their  mother's  radio  pro- 
grams. Elaine  not  only  plays  Charlotte,  but 
appears  on  several  other  programs  when- 
ever the  characters  she  'portrays  enter  into 
one  of  the  scripts.  She  is  Gloria  Nash  in  The 
Second  Mrs.  Burton,  and  has  been  heard 
as  Iris  Sanford  in  Backstage  Wife  and 
Lydia  Craig  in  Front  Page  Farrell.  The 
girls  listen  to  their  mother  occasionally  and 
seem  amused  to  hear  Mommie's  voice  com- 
ing from  these  other  women. 

Their  greatest  pride,  however,  is  in 
having  her  visit  their  schools  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  parents'  meetings.  She's  a 
Class  Representative  in  Jan's  school  and 
she  works  for  the  annual  Fair  as  if  it  were 
the  one  job  she  had  to  do  during  that 
whole  period,  giving  it  every  minute  she 
can  spare  from  her  home  and  studio 
duties.  She  rarely  misses  anything  impor- 
tant at  either  girl's  school.  One  day  she 
got  off  the  air  at  one,  raced  up  to  Barbara's 
school  for  a  two  o'clock  meeting,  left  it  a 
few  minutes  early  to  get  to  a  parents' 
meeting  at  Jan's  school  at  3:45 — all  done 
without  proper  lunch.  "It  took  some  sprint- 
ing and  I  couldn't  duplicate  it  every  day, 
but  I  wouldn't  have  done  anything  else,  at 
such  a  time,"  she  comments. 

Doing  things  in  a  hurry  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  specialty  of  Elaine's.  Consider  the 
way  she  met  Charles — and  how  they  were 
married  two  months  after  that  first  meet- 
ing. "We  met  through  his  mother's  invi- 
tation to  me,"  she  confides.  "That's  usually 
the  kiss  of  death  as  far  as  having  a  boy  like 
you  is  concerned,"  she  laughs.  "Charles' 
mother  did  wonderful  work  for  the  Stage 
Door  Canteen  ^vjing  World  War  II  and 
I  was  a  captain  of  the  junior  hostesses.  The 
mutual  friend  who  introduced  us  to  each 
other  at  the  Canteen  had  invited  me  out 
for  a  weekend.  Charles'  mother,  who  lived 
near  by,  invited  us  both  to  a  party,  saying 
that  her  son  would  be  there  because  he 
was  on  vacation.  She  wanted  us  to  meet. 

"We  surprised  everyone  by  having  a 
date  every  night  after  that.  We  were  se- 
cretly engaged  after  two  weeks,  and  the 
formal  announcement  was  made  after  three 
weeks.  We  got  married  on  Thanksgiving 
Eve,  1943,  two  months  later.  The  date  was 
November  24,  and  now  we  never  know 
whether  to  celebrate  our  anniversary  on 
that  date  or  on  whatever  date  Thanksgiv- 
ing Eve  falls.  It's  been  quite  confusing,  so 


we  compromise  with  two  anniversaries." 

In  the  children's  sunny-walled  room,  are 
two  aquariums.  "These  are  Charles'  hob- 
bies, too,"  Elaine  explains.  "I  think  the  chil- 
dren aren't  much  interested  any  more. 
They  like  them  here  because  they  know 
their  daddy  likes  them.  Charles  used  to 
have  several  more  aquariums  with  tropical 
fish,  but  neither  of  us  had  enough  time  to 
take  care  of  them." 

Elaine  used  to  ask  the  girls  to  keep  their 
toys  off  the  tops  of  dressers  and  bookcases 
and  chairs,  until  she  read  somewhere  that 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their 
own  room  in  their  own  way — "I'm  doing 
it,  with  my  fingers  crossed,  until  it  gets 
too  out  of  hand."  To  a  visitor,  it  looks 
like  the  room  every  little  girl  should  have, 
with  sensible  linoleum  flooring,  and  with 
books  and  dolls  and  toys  in  abundance. 
The  girls  and  their  parents  go  ice  skating 
on  New  York's  two  most  famous  outdoor 
ponds,  at  Radio  City  and  in  Central  Park. 
They  all  love  the  beach  in  summer.  "Every- 
thing is  exciting  and  wonderful  to  my 
children,"  Elaine  says  proudly.  "They  have 
a  talent  right  now  for  sheer  happiness, 
above  everything  else.  They  talk  of  becom- 
ing doctors — or,  as  second  choice,  teachers 
— never  actresses,  oddly  enough. 

"I  get  a  big  thrill  out  of  radio,"  Elaine 
says,  her  eyes  bright  with  the  joy  of  bring- 
ing these  characters  to  life  for  so  many 
listeners.  "I  never  get  tired  of  my  roles, 
and  I  still  believe  that  while  every  woman's 
first  duty  is  to  her  home  and  family — her 
first  privilege,  I  should  say,  is  caring  for 
her  dear  ones — still  it  is  quite  necessary 
for  a  mother  to  get  out  once  in  a  while 
and  see  other  people  and  make  new  con- 
tacts. She  brings  something  fresh  and  vital 
and  interesting  back  with  her  each  time. 
Charles  has  an  agile  mind,  in  touch  with 
many  things,  and  I  don't  want  to  grow 
dull  and  introspective  while  he  goes  ahead, 
always  enlarging  his  vision  and  his  inter- 
ests. If  I  weren't  an  actress,  I  would  culti- 
vate something  else  to  do  that  could  keep 
me  from  getting  in  a  rut.  I  think  every 
woman  should,  for  her  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  herself  interesting  to 
her  husband   and   children." 

Good  advice,  perhaps,  for  the  restless 
Charlotte  Abbott.  But  who  could  picture 
Charlotte  in  this  typical  scene  from  Elaine's 
life? 

It  is  raining,  but  Elaine  ties  on  a  scarf, 
bundles  up  in  a  raincoat,  and  walks  several 
blocks  to  the  old  New  York  house  where 
Jan's  nursery  school  is  located.  Elaine  is 
just  getting  over  a  severe  cold.  However — 
"I  can't  let  Jan  down,"  she  explains,  almost 
apologetically.  "I  promised  to  come  for  her 
myself  today." 

The  welcoming  smile  which  spreads  all 
over  the  little  face — so  like  Elaine's  own 
— is  reward  enough.  Jan  is  eager  to  show 
her  mother  a  "painting"  she  has  made  by 
pasting  pieces  of  patterned  cloth  in  bright 
colors  on  heavy  drawing  paper,  in  shapes 
and  sizes  as  her  fancy  dictated.  "I  wanted 
you  to  help  me  surprise  Barbara  with 
this,"   she   tells   Elaine. 

"Well,  let's  get  home  before  the  school 
bus  brings  Barbara,"  her  mother  agrees 
enthusiastically.  "We'll  put  it  at  her  place 
at  the  table,  so  she'll  see  it  first  thing." 

Jan  beams  her  approval  of  her  mother's 
understanding  help.  Elaine  buttons  her  into 
the  bright  raincoat,  tucks  the  brown  hair 
under  the  hood.  The  two  say  goodbye  to 
the  teachers  and  go  out  into  the  murky 
street,  carefully  carrying  the  precious 
"painting." 

A  rainy  day,  a  wet  walk  until  the  shelter 
of  home  is  reached.  Two  figures  hand  in 
hand,  giggling  over  the  surprise  in  store 
for  sister  Barbara.  Happiness  is  made  of 
simple  scenes  like  this.  But  Charlotte  Ab- 
bott wouldn't  know.  If  only  somehow  she 
could  play  Elaine  Kent — and  learn  to  let 
herself  be  happy! 
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More  than  six  times  as  many 
men  of  your  age  will  die  of 
lung  cancer  this  year  as  died 
in  1933,  according  to  official 
reports.  Though  our  research 
scientists  are  making  every 
effort  to  discover  the  reason 
for  this  increase,  they  still 
don't  know  the  answer. 

They  do  know,  however, 
that  the  lives  of  over  half  of 
those  who  will  develop  lung 
cancer  can  be  saved  ...  if 
they  get  proper  treatment 
while  the  disease  is  still  in 
the  silent  stage,  before  any 
symptoms  have  appeared. 
This  is  why  we  urge  you  to 
have  a  chest  X-ray  every  six 
months  when  you  have  your 
regular  health  check-up  .  .  . 
no  matter  how  well  you  may 
feel.  Only  an  X-ray  can 
detect  the  "silent  shadow". 
It  is  your  best  insurance 
against     death     from     lung 


For  more  information 
about  this  or  any  form  of 
cancer,  call  our  nearest  office 
or  simply  address  your  let- 
ter to  "Cancer"  in  care  of 
your  local  Post  Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society  t  * 


COLDS 
MISERIES? 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY 


666 


LIQUID  OR 
TABLETS 


It's  different.    It's  time- 
tested.    Even  if  others 
failed  you,  try  666. 


Tomorrow  the  Sun 
Will  Shine  Again 

(Continued  from  page  32) 
know  how  famous  is  the  new  father  who 
fingers  those  magic  strings  which  fascinate 
her  so.  But  already  she's  his  fan,  and  her 
two  new  white  teeth  stand  out  like  tiny 
beacons  of  happiness  against  the  black  of 
her  hair  and  those  dark  eyes,  as  she  listens 
to  him  sing — and  laughs  at  the  pretty  lady, 
in  the  gay  yellow  peasant  blouse  and  shiny 
golden  earrings,  who  Little  Doe  some  day 
will  know  is  her  adopted  mother,  Dale. 

"It  must  have  been  God's  will.  He  must 
have  worked  it  out  for  us,"  they  will  tell 
you  slowly  now.  God  must  have  willed 
them  this  new  happiness — their  two  adopt- 
ed children,  Little  Doe  and  five-year-old 
Sandy,  of  the  taffy  hair  and  eager  blue 
eyes  ...  to  help  ease  the  heartache  of 
losing  Robin,  the  little  daughter  they  gave 
back  to  Him. 

Every  day  now  is  dimming  for  young 
Sandy — of  whom  Roy  says,  "He's  sharp  in 
mind,  but  about  a  year  and  a  half  behind 
in  size  .  .  .  but  he'll  grow  fast" — the  fact 
that  he  has  not  always  been  the  son  of  the 
King  of  the  Cowboys,  nor  always  had  Dale 
Evans  as  his  mother,  nor  had  sisters  like 
Cheryl  and  cute,  pert  pigtailed  Linda  and 
Little  Doe,  and  a  new  brother  he  idolizes 
named  "Dusty,"  for  his  very  own. 

Forgotten  now,  by  Sandy,  the  years  in 
Kentucky  when  there  wasn't  enough  to  eat 
to  grow  on — and  the  pain  of  the  brace  he 
once  wore.  His  cheeks  are  getting  pinker, 
his  legs,  supported  by  heavy  correction 
shoes,  sturdier,  and  he's  filling  out  the 
shirt  so  proudly  decorated  by  the  yellow 
"Roy  Rogers"  suspenders  he  wears.  He 
swings  worshipfully  onto  the  arm  of  his 
new  father,  almost  as  though  to  be  sure  he 
really  does  belong  there,  as  he  says  over 
and  over,  "Daddy,  I  like  you,"  and  hears 
his,  "I  like  you  too,  son,"  as  Roy  pulls 
him   over   very   close. 

Theirs  is  a  child's  heaven  today — the 
kind  any  child  dreams  about  .  .  .awakening 
every  morning  to  find  Roy  Rogers  is  his 
father,  Dale  Evans  his  mother,  and  that  he 
personally  owns  a  piece  of  Trigger — the 
smartest  horse  in  the  whole  wide  world. 

And  although  they  are  yet  too  young  to 
know — Sandy  and  Little  Doe — a  fragile 
little  "child  of  heaven"  really  brought  them 
together  there.  A  baby  sister  they  will 
never  know— but  whose  presence  seems 
very  warm  and  ever  near  in  the  Rogers' 
home.  A  little  girl  with  blonde  curly  hair 
and  big  blue  eyes,  whose  sunshiny  likeness 
laughs  down  on  them  from  the  wall  of 
Dale's  and  Roy's  bedroom  now.  Little 
Robin,  about  whom  her  mother  has  written 
a  book  called  Angel  Unaware. 

"That's  from  the  Scripture,  'Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers;  for  thereby 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares — '  " 
Dale  says  slowly  now,  her  eyes  bright  with 
still  unshed  tears  and  with  the  memories 
of  the  little  child  of  the  picture,  who  in  two 
short  years  so  enriched  and  changed  their 
lives  and  brushed  them  with  a  bit  of 
heaven  from  her  own  .  .  .  who  inspired 
them  to  bring  all  future  happiness  possible 
to  the  hearts  of  others  who,  like  little 
Robin,  live  life  with  a  handicap.  .  .  . 

And  now  two  little  strangers  who  might 
never  have  found  a  happy  home,  a  baby 
who's  one-eighth  Indian  and  an  under- 
nourished little  boy,  are  theirs — through 
the  grace  of  God,  and  their  own  little 
"angel  unaware." 

Although  few  were  aware  of  it,  little 
Robin's  days  here  were  numbered  from 
the  moment  she  was  born.  So  serious  was 
her  heart  disorder,  doctors  gave  her  three 
years — at  the  very  most — to  live.  "Take  her 
home    and    love    her,"    the    famous    heart 
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FATTY 

;    "I  LOST  22  POUNDS 
!    Now  wear  size  9  Dress" 

I  "My  doctor  said  the  Junex 
/  Plan  made  sense  and  was 
safe.  I  lost  22  lbs.,  now  wear 
size  9  dress.  It  was  easy.  Junex 
is  a  blessing  to  overweights. 
Everyone  is  not  alike.  Your  experi- 
ence may  or  may  not  be  the  same,  but 
Junex  is  Guaranteed  to  reduce  you. 

No  Drugs  •  No  Dieting 
No  Calorie  Charts 

Junex  tablets  safely  curb  hun- 
ger—provide bulk  your  stomach 
needs.    A  new,  safe  ingredient 
helps  curb  appetite.  You  lose 
that  craving  for  extra  portions, 
extra  snacks,  yet  don't  feel  hun- 
gry.  In  clinical  tests,  fat  folks 
lost  fat  from  hips,  waist. 
Before  thighs,  chin — everywhere. 
Felt  wonderful.    Just  fol- 
low simple  directions. 
Lose  Ugly  Fat  in  10  Days! 

Yes,  satisfaction  from  1st  Junex 
package  or  return  to  dealer  for 
money  back.  Don't  plan  on 
"tomorrow's  diet."  Get  Junex 
today.  Only  $2.98.  Econ.  size, 
SS.SO.  Drug  &  Dept.  stores. 

junex 

REDUCING    PLAN 


DENTAL NURSING 


repare  now  tor  a  well-paid  career. 
Learn  chairside  and  reception  tech- 
nique. X-ray,  lab,  personality  develop- 
ment. Simplified,  personal  instruction.  If 
you  are  between  17  and  50,  you  can  begin 
in  spare  time  at  home  and  shorten  class- 
work.  Write  now  for  FREE  booklet. 
El u..v»r     SCH00L  Lob.  L-6 

5|flama|2521   Sheffield  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


Breathe  easier  . 
Sleep  better 


or  money 
back! 


Blessed  relief  for  thousands  since  1879.  Vapo- 
Cresolene  medicated  vapors  soothe  and  relieve 
bronchial  asthma,  colds,  coughs  due  to  colds, 
whooping  cough  attacks,  spasmodic  croup.  Safe, 
effective  for  children  and  adults.  Special  offer! 
Day  and  Night  treatment.  Includes  new  Vapo- 
Nasalene,  $1.00;  Vapo-Cresolene,  60c,  Electric 
Vaporizer   $4.00     Regular   SS  60   value  — all  for 

$4.00   ol  your  druggist  now.  (Same  offer  with  Kerosene  Vaporizer,   S3  00.) 

If  druggist   can  I   supply,  order  direct 

VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  912  Sycamore  Street 
Dept.  NW5,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Amazing  New  Creme 

RE-COLORS  HAIR 

IN  17  MINUTES 

Now  change  streaked,  gray,  gray- 
ing or  drab  hair  to  a  new  lus- 
trous youthful-looking  color,  try 
Tintz  Creme  Shampoo-Tint  today, 
It's  a  new  hair  coloring  that  re- 
colors  hair  at  home  as  it  shampoos. 
Takes  only  17  minutes.  No  waiting 
for  results.    It's   easy  to  use  —  no 
messy  mixing.  Won't  wash  or  rub  out, 
Get  your  choice  of  13  natural  appear 
Ing  colors  today  at  your  druggists. 

-fTW—  CREME  SHAMPOO 
/4HIZ'  HAIR  COLORING 

Corns 


HERE'S  SUPER-FAST 
RELIEF  FOR  YOU! 


When  you  apply  super-soft,  soothing,  cushioning 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  on  corns  or  sore  toes,  painful 
shoe  friction  stops,  pressure  is 
lifted.  And  for  removing  corns, 
you  get  separate  Medications 
with  Zino-pads  that  work  al- 
most like  magic.  Get  this  fast 
relief  of  Dr.  Scholl's  today! 


D-Scholls  Zino-pads 
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specialist  told  Roy  and  Dale  kindly.  "Some- 
times love  can  do  more  than  medicine." 
Robin's  was  all  the  love  there  was  to 
give.  Because  she  had  to  live  in  a  whisper, 
removed  from  the  commotion  of  everyday 
living,  they  fixed  the  guest  house  for  all 
the  needs  of  Robin  and  her  nurse.  As  the 
months — and  then  two  years — passed,  the 
baby  showed  she  wanted  to  become  a  part 
of  the  activity  going  on  around  her.  She 
was  aware  of  everything  and  so  eager  to 
take  part.  To  talk  and  laugh  and  move 
around.  Ever  wishing  some  of  their  own 
strength  could  be  hers,  Dale  and  Roy 
watched  with  mixed  emotions,  knowing 
every  move  she  made,  every  laugh,  every 
clap  of  her  hands  was  making  the  little 
heart  pound  harder — and  taking  her  away 
from  them.  Yet  they  wanted  Robin  to  be 
happy  and  to  enjoy  them — for  as  much 
time,  or  as  little,  as  would  be  hers.  "And 
she  did  enjoy  being  here  with  us.  We  know 
she  did,"  they  say  slowly  now. 

Hier  death,  however,  when  it  came,  was  a 
great  shock.  For  it  was  caused  by  compli- 
cations other  than  her  heart.  "She  was  just 
sick  four  days — we  didn't  even  know  she 
was  so  ill — "  they  say  slowly  now.  For 
Robin  contracted  mumps  and,  although  the 
doctor  gave  her  penicillin  to  ward  off  a 
second  infection,  brain  fever  followed.  She 
had  no  strength  to  fight,  and  very  quietly 
that  Sunday — two  weeks  before  Dale  and 
Roy  were  to  leave  for  the  Madison  Square 
Garden  World's  Rodeo — as  quietly  and 
softly  as  she  had  lived,  little  Robin  went 
away.  .  .  . 

"I'm  so  thankful  we  were  home  when  it 
happened,"  Dale  says  now.  "I  don't  think 
I  would  ever  have  gotten  over  it — "  al- 
most speaking  to  the  picture  as  she  talks. 
"Looking  back,  she  was  so  tired  there  at 
the  last.  So  very  tired.  Almost  as  though 
it  was  an  effort  to  stay  with  us.  We  should 
have  seen  her  slipping  away  from  us.  But 
then,  you're  never  really  prepared — 

"Roy  was  so  wonderful  during  this  whole 
bad  time,"  Dale  reminisces,  going  on 
softly.  "He  took  care  of  everything.  All 
my  life  I'll  be  grateful  to  him — for  the 
way  he  helped  me  through  it.  .  .  .  The  first 
week,  God  must  have  sustained  me.  Then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  it  was  as  though  I'd  had 
a  heavy  fever,  too,  and  the  anaesthetic 
wore  off  .  .  .  and  it  was  pretty  bad.  .  .  ." 

Gravely  concerned  about  Dale,  Roy  kept 
urging,  "Honey,  why  don't  we  adopt  a  little 
baby  girl  right  now."  But  Dale  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  when  he  first  mentioned 
it.  "No  baby  can  take  Robin's  place,"  she 
would  say. 

Then,  as  she  thought  more  about  it,  she 
suddenly  remembered  a  pair  of  snapping 
black  eyes  in  a  laughing  face  she'd  seen 
three  months  before,  when  she'd  gone  back 
to  the  adoption  home  in  Dallas  to  prepare 
authorities  there  for  a  visit  from  Cheryl. 
Now  twelve,  Cheryl  was  full  of  the  natural 
wonderment  and  doubts  and  fears  of  her 
own  birth  and  background,  and  Roy  and 
Dale  felt  these  were  questions  the  orphan- 
age could  better  explain.  Going  through  the 
home  that  day,  she  stopped  by  the  crib  of 
a  little  baby  girl  whose  black  eyes  laughed 
back  at  her.  "She  was  just  two  and  a  half 
months  old  then,  but  out  of  twenty-three 
babies  she  stood  out  like  everything.  Her 
eyes  were  so  black,  and  she  was  so  healthy 
— the  healthiest  baby  I'd  ever  seen."  When 
they  said  she  was  one-eighth  Choctaw, 
Dale  was  reminded  that  Roy  was  one- 
sixty-fourth  Choctaw,  too.  "At  the  time, 
I  remember  thinking  I  hoped  she  would 
get  a  good  home." 

Remembering  the  baby  now,  Dale  felt  a 

hunger  to  go  back  to  the  adoption  home. 

_    "I  was  missing  Robin  so.  I  just  wanted  to 

'    Be  close  to  some  babies.  Play  with  them. 

"    Hold   them."   Roy   was   happy,   when    she 

suggested  it.  Going  with  the  superintendent 
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through  the  home,  the  face  of  the  one  baby 


kept  coming  before  her.  "Is  the  baby  with 
the  Indian  blood  still  here?"  Dale  asked. 
"Yes,  indeed,"  the  superintendent  smiled. 
"She's  had  all  her  tests,  and  she's  ready  for 
adoption   now." 

"They  brought  her  out  and  I  held  her," 
Dale  smiles,  "and  when  they  took  her  away 
— well,  that  was  that.  I  told  Roy  I'd  like 
to  have  her."  As  for  him — Roy  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  "Look  at 
those  eyes!"  he  kept  saying.  And,  "Got  a 
lot  of  spizzerinctum,  too."  She  was  so 
strong  and  healthy — "and  such  a  joy, 
bouncing  around,"  Dale  adds,  remember- 
ing. 

"We'll  call  her  'Little  Doe,'"  Dale  had 
smiled  then,  a  bit  dreamily.  But,  as  she 
adds  now  laughingly,  "I  was  really  kidding 
about  the  name.  However,  Roy  loved  it, 
and  he  wouldn't  hear  of  changing  it." 
Although  she  reminded  him,  "When  she 
grows  up  she  may  not  like  that  'Little'  on 
her  name."  About  this,  her  husband  was 
very  firm.  "  'Little  Doe'  is  an  Indian  name, 
and  it  sounds  just  right  for  her,"  her 
father-to-be  insisted. 

But  the  baby  was  not  yet  theirs— "Little 
Doe"  or  no — and  wheels  must  turn,  red 
tape  must  be  untangled,  a  fight  must  be 
made,  and  legislation  amended,  and  the 
strict  Texas  laws  about  adopting  babies 
and  taking  them  out  of  the  county  was  to 
be  challenged,  before  Little  Doe  could  be 
their  own.  In  a  letter,  en  route  to  New 
York,  Dale  made  an  impassioned  plea  to 
the  authorities,  stating  all  the  reasons 
they  felt  they  should  have  her.  "Roy  has 
the  same  strain  of  Indian  blood,"  she  re- 
minded them.  She  herself  came  from  Texas. 

In  Dallas,  the  school  authorities  called 
a  special  meeting  and  went  in  fighting  for 
them.  It  was  strange  how  quickly  it  was  all 
effected — almost  as  though  with  a  helping 
hand  too  strong  to  be  denied.  Two  days 
after  Roy  and  Dale  reached  New  York, 
high  up  in  their  rooms  in  the  Sherry- 
Netherland  Hotel  the  phone  rang,  with  the 
welcome  news  that  "Little  Doe  was  ours." 
The  school  authorities  told  Dale,  too,  what 
to  bring  for  her  to  wear,  when  they  picked 
her  up  on  the  way  home. 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  face  Robin's 
clothes,"  Dale  says  now — remembering. 
"But,  when  I  thought  more  about  it,  I  felt 
Robin  would  have  wanted  it  that  way.  So 
I  sent  for  some  of  her  little  things.  It  helped 
me  to  use  them,  after  I  got  over  the 
first  hump,  but  the  first  one  was  hard — " 

Nor  was  it  easy,  facing  an  arena  full  of 
people  every  night,  riding  and  smiling  and 
bowing — "especially  when  we  went  around 
the  ring  and  shook  hands  with  the  chil- 
dren .  .  .  with  the  little  girls.  .  .  ."  But  it 
was  rewarding  to  be  able  to  make  little 
children  happy,  to  see  their  little  faces 
light  up,  and  as  Dale  says,  "I  was  grate- 
ful that  we  could.  And  Roy — well,  Roy  was 
so  wonderful  through  it  all.  .  .  ." 

It  was  during  their  Madison  Square 
Garden  engagement  that  Dale  Evans 
wrote  her  book  about  Robin,  Angel  Un- 
aware— of  which  she  says  now,  "I  had 
help — I  know  I  did."  Help  that  seemed 
destined  not  to  desert  them,  for  even  as 
Trigger  was  making  his  final  bow  there 
— before  leaving  for  one-nighters  that 
would  take  them  home  to  Hollywood — on 
a  farm  outside  Covington,  Kentucky,  a 
little  boy  was  being  tucked  into  bed  who 
soon  would  be  going  home  with  them. 
And  their  cup — truly,  it  would  be  run- 
ning over.  .  .  . 

"We'd  been  looking  for  a  little  boy  for 
a  year,"  they  say  now,  still  with  a  note 
of  wonderment.  "We  wanted  a  little 
brother  for  Dusty,  and  we'd  had  our  ap- 
plication in  all  around — but  we  hadn't 
been  able  to  find  one." 

But  while  they  were  making  an  ap- 
pearance in  Cincinnati,  Ohio — suddenly, 
there  he  was.  Roy  received  a  wire  from 
a   woman   in   Kentucky,    asking   if   they'd 


be  interested  in  a  little  girl  she  had  for 
adoption.  Roy  telephoned  her  imme- 
diately, and  found  she  was  a  farm  woman 
who  was  also  raised  in  an  orphanage  and 
— vowing  never  to  turn  down  a  child  who 
needed  her  help — she'd  converted  her  own 
twenty-eight-acre  farm  near  Covington, 
Kentucky,  into  a  home  for  handicapped 
children. 

"Do  you  have  a  little  boy  for  adoption?" 
asked  Roy,  almost  holding  his  breath. 
"Yes,"  she  said,  "one."  He  invited  the 
woman  and  her  crippled  daughter  to  come 
to  the  show  that  night — and  bring  the 
boy.  "And  there  he  was — the  boy  we'd 
been  looking  for — just  like  that."  They 
were  going  on  to  Muncie,  Indiana,  the 
next  day,  and  they  had  two  hours'  time 
to  make  up  their  minds — but  who  needed 
it?  "We  just  fell  in  love  with  him  on  the 
spot."  As  for  Sandy,  he  was  thrilled  deep 
down — down  to  his  Kentucky  accent.  He 
knew  them  from  watching  their  television 
shows,  and  he  was  a  devout  fan.  "Hi,  ya 
— Part-no,"  he  said  when  he  saw  Roy. 

Cheryl,  Linda  and  Dusty,  meeting  the 
plane,  were  a  little  stunned  when  they 
saw  four  of  them  emerge.  It  was  Dusty's 
sixth  birthday,  and  they'd  hurried  home 
for  a  family  celebration.  For  all  seven. 
"The  kids  knew  about  Little  Doe — but 
Sandy  was  a  big  surprise.  The  pupils  of 
Dusty's  eyes  were  dilated  twice  their  size, 
when  he  saw  Sandy  getting  off  the  plane 
with  his  daddy,"  Dale  laughs  now.  And 
he  was  almost  overcome  with  happiness, 
when  Roy  told  him  he'd  brought  him  a 
little  brother  for  his  birthday.  He  kept 
saying,  "Oh,  boy,  Oh,  boy!"  all  the  way 
home. 

As  for  Little  Doe,  the  children  dubbed 
her  "Dodie"  on  the  spot — and,  so  nick- 
named, she  checked  into  the  family  reser- 
vation, and  usually  answers  to  "Dodie" 
now  ...  as  much  as  a  nine-months-older 
can. 

Sometimes  Sandy's  joy  is  almost  too 
much  for  him.  "I  want  to  show  I  can  do 
flip-flops,"  he  says',  and  excitedly  starts 
turning  one  somersault  after  another  on 
the  living-room  rug,  winding  up  with 
some  broken-field  running  towards  his 
father  and  "I  like  you,  Daddy — "  and  hear- 
ing yet  again,  "I  like  you  too,  son,"  as  Roy 
hugs  him  up  tight. 

Now  and  then,  as  follows  naturally, 
there's  a  tug  of  heart,  too,  as  when  her 
mother  puts  a  little  blue  dress  on  Little 
Doe — which  was  once  Robin's.  And  when 
they  watch  her  playing  with  her  feet  and 
staring  intently  at  the  nursery  figures 
painted  on  the  crib—  "They  fascinate  her 
.  .  .  they  did  Robin,  too.  .  .  ."  says  Dale, 
with  a  sudden  catch  in  her  throat. 

Smiling  down  so  life-like  upon  them, 
Robin  seems  always  to  be  assuring  them 
she's  still  with  them.  Still  a  living  part  of 
the  daily  scene.  As  indeed,  inspiration- 
ally,  she  is. 

"That  child  helped  us  so  much,"  her 
mother  says  softly,  speaking  again  to  the 
picture.  "Robin  did  so  much  for  my  life 
— and  Roy's,  too.  Helped  us  appreciate 
what's  really  important  on  this  earth. 
And  somehow  she's  taken  the  tinsel  away 
from  our  lives.  Those  of  us  in  the  enter- 
tainment business  inevitably  pick  up  a 
little  tinsel  from  time  to  time.  But  Robin's 
created  a  ministry  for  me  ...  of  minister- 
ing to  others.  To  other  children  less  for- 
tunate.   And  she  did  the  same  for  Roy — " 

"God  has  really  smiled  on  us,"  they  say, 
obviously  moved,  as  with  hearts  almost 
too  full  for  words,  Roy  and  Dale  Rogers 
look  around  them  lovingly  at  their  happy 
brood,  who  seem  as  close  as  though 
they've  been  forever  a  family. 

And  little  Robin  seems  warmly  near, 
too.  As  near  as  their  own  little  "angel 
unaware."  And  she  keeps  smiling  on  all 
of  them.  .  .  . 
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Ladies  —  here's   your   chance   to   get   a   whole   new 
wardrobe  given  to  you  as  a  bonus— WITHOUT  ONE  CENT 
OF  COST  TO  YOU!  This  amazing  new  plan  offers  your 
choice   of   over    150   smart   street   dresses,   after- 
noon   frocks,    tailored    suits,    and    even    includes 
charming  "mother  &  daughter"  matching  styles. 
Besides  getting  these  gorgeous  ciothes,  you  can 
make  up  to  $100  in  a  month  just  by  wearing  and 
showing    them   to   your   friends!    It's    just   like 
getting  paid  for  being  the  "best  dressed"  woman 
in  your  neighborhood!   Just  imagine  that! 

ANY  DRESS-SIZE  CAN  "MODEL"  A  FASHION  FROCK 

You  do  not  need  any  previous  "experience.'Tt  doesn't  matter 
what  your  dress  size  is— Misses,  Half-Sizes,  Juniors,  Stouts 
—you  can  qualify  for  this  thrilling  chance  to  make  big 
money  just  by  wearing  original  Fashion  Frocks!   You 
know,  yourself,  when  you  meet  your  friends,  the  talk 
is  bound  to  get  around  to  "clothes''  sooner  or  later. 
And   it  will   be  sooner  when   they  actually   see  you 
wearing    these    beautiful    new    Fashion    Frocks!     Your 
friends  will  want  to  know  where  you  got  them  ...  if  they, 
too,  can  get  flattering  new  styles  like  yours.  And  when  you 
tell  them  about  the  magnificent  fabrics,  colors,  patterns  and 
weaves  — (from   which   you  chose  your   own   dresses)— you'll 
be  helping  spread  the  good  news  about  Fashion  Frocks.  It's 
\      our  way  of  advertising! 

NO  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND! 

It  costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  investigate  this  unusual 
fashion  offer...  to  learn  how  you  can  add  to  your  income 
and  receive  stylish  new  dresses  as  a  bonus.  All  without  door-to- 
door  canvassing  or  taking  more  than  a  few  spare  hours  now  and    "-*' 
then.  The  coupon  below  will  bring  you  full  details — without 
obligation  of  any  kind. 

DON'T  WAIT!  OPENINGS  LIMITED 

This  NEW  plan  is  so  sensacional  that  openings  are  limited.  So 
hurry!  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  before  the  quota  is 
filled.  There  is  no  obligation,  not  a  penny  to  pay! 


1 


FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


Dept.  L-2053 


In  Canada,   NORTH  AMERICAN   FASHION   FROCKS,  LTD. 
2163  Parthenais,  Dept.  L-2053,     Montreal,  P.  Q. 


PASTE   THIS   COUPON   ON    POSTCARD   MAIL   TODAY! 


FASHION    FROCKS,    INC.,   Dept.  L-2053,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES,  Id  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to  make  up 
to  $100  in  a  month  for  wearing  and  showing  Fashion  Frocks.  With- 
out obligating  me,  please  send  everything  I  need  WITHOUT  COST. 


-Zone. 


JState. 


Dress  Size. 


If  you  live  in  Canada,  mail  this  coupon  to  North  American  Fashion 
Frocks,  Ltd.,  2163   Parthenais,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


THEY  SATISFY^' 


"FOR  25  YEARS  I've  been  a  steady  Chesterfield 
smoker,"  says  prominent  tobacco  farmer  Pearsall 
L.  Rogers.  "They  buy  the  world's  best  tobaccos 
and  make  the  world's  best  cigarette/' 


V<&t4/. 


MULLINS,  S.  C 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

CHESTERFIELD_EITHER 

WAY  YOU  LIKE  'EM 


AND  NOW-  CHESTERFIELD  FIRST 

TO  GIVE  YOU  SCIENTIFIC  FACTS 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  SMOKING 


A  responsible  consulting  organization  reports    . 

study  by  a  competent  medical  specialist  and  staff  on  the 
effects  of  smoking  Chesterfields.  For  six  months  a  group 
of  men  and  women  smoked  only  Chesterfield  — 10  to  40 
a  day  — their  normal  amount.  45  percent  of  the  group 
have  smoked  Chesterfields  from  one  to  thirty  years  for 
an  average  of  ten  years  each. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  six-months,  each 
smoker  was  given  a  thorough  examination  including 
X-rays,  and  covering  the  sinuses,  nose,  ears  and  throat. 
After  these  examinations,  the  medical  specialist  stated  . . . 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  ears,  nose,  throat  and 
accessory  organs  of  all  participating  subjects 
examined  by  me  were  not  adversely  affected  in  the 

six-months  period  by 
smoking  the  cigarettes 
provided." 

Remember  this  report 
and  buy  Chesterfields  — 
regular  or  king-size. 


*  CONTAINS  TOBACCOS  OF 

BETTER  QUALITY  AND  HIGHER 

PRICE  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

KING-SIZE  CIGARETTE 


Buy  CHESTERFIELD-JkMfofer 


Copyright  195?,  LttJOfn  &  Mups  Tobacco  Cc 


RADIO- 


He*! 


a  shampoo  that 


Picture  you  .  .  .  after  just  one  shampoo  .  .  .  with  hair  that 
shimmers  under  even  the  softest  light.  Picture  you  with  hair 
that's  silky  soft,  silky  smooth,  silky  bright! 


&IW 


ifou/i  hoist! 


New  lightning  lather— milder  than  castile! 

This  silkening  magic  is  in  Drene's  new  lightning  lather!  No  other 
lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick — even  in  hardest  water! 

Magic!  because  it  flashes  up  like  lightning,  because  it  rinses 
out  like  lightning,  because  it's  milder  than  castile!  Magic! 
because  this  new  formula  leaves  your  hair  bright  as  silk,  smooth 
as  silk,  soft  as  silk.  And  so  obedient. 

Just  try  this  new  Drene  with  its  lightning  lather  ...  its  new,  fresh 
fragrance  of  100  flowers.  You  have  a  new  experience  coming! 


A  NEW  EXPERIENCE  .  .  . 
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New  Lightning  Lather--" 

a  magic  new  formula  that  silkens  your  hair. 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  Drene  every  day! 
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A   PRODUCT  OF  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


A 

ftompt  action  can 
often  help  head  them  off 


AT  THE  FIRST  SIGN  of  a  sneeze,  cough 
l\  or  tickle  in  your  throat,  gargle  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic  .  .  .  quick!  You  may 
spare  yourself  a  long  siege  of  a  cold  or 
sore  throat  due  to  a  cold  because  Lister- 
ine Antiseptic  fights  the  infection  as  an 
infection  should  be  fought  .  .  .  with 
germ-killing  action. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back 
on  throat  surfaces  to  kill  millions  of 
germs,  including  those  called  "second- 
ary invaders"  (see  panel  below).  These 
are  the  very  bacteria  that  often  are  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  of  a  cold's  misery 
when  they  stage  a  mass  invasion  of  the 
body  through  throat  tissues.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  attacks  them  on  these  surfaces 
before  they  attack  you. 

Remember  that  tests  made  over  a 
12-year  period  showed  that  regular  twice- 
a-day  Listerine  users  had  fewer  colds,  and 
usually  milder  ones,  than  non-users;  and 
fewer  sore  throats. 


^    ^dk 


So,  get  in  the  habit  of 
using  Listerine  Antiseptic 
night  and  morning,  and 
betweentimes,  when  you 
feel  a  cold  or  sore  throat 
coming  on.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company  Di- 
vision of  The  Lambert 
Company,  St.  Louis  6,  Afo. 


Gargle  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC— to  get  after  these  germs 


throat  tissue. 


T       ,„   m  Hemophilus  influenzae.  (3)  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
(1)  Pneumococcus  Type  1      <2)He™p^   streptococcus  salivanus. 


'  about  Halitosis  (bad  breath) 
Use  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC ...  no  matter  what  else  you  do 


Do  you  know  why  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  better? 
Because  the  most  common  [cause  of  Halitosis  is 
germs  .  . .  that's  right,  germs  start  the  fermentation 
of  proteins  always  present  in  your  mouth. 

Listerine  kills  germs  that  cause  that  fermentation 
.  .  .  kills  them  by  the  millions.  Brushing  your  teeth 
doesn't  give  you  this  antiseptic  protection.  Chloro- 
phyll, chewing  gums  don't  kill  germs.  Listerine  does. 


That's  why  Listerine  stops  Halitosis  instantly  .  .  . 
and  usually  for  hours.  That's  why  Listerine  Anti- 
septic averaged  four  times  better  than  the  leading 
chlorophyll  products  it  was  tested  against. 

So,  if  you  want  really  effective  protection  against 
Halitosis  ...  no  matter  what  else  you  may  use  .  . . 
use  an  antiseptic  .  .  .  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the  most 
widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world. 


Every  week  on  Radio  and  Television  Enjoy— "THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET"  See  your  paper  for  time  and  station 


And  Colgate's  has  proved  conclusively  that  brush- 
ing teeth  right  after  eating  stops  tooth  decay 
best!  I n  fact,  the  Colgate  way  stopped  more  decay 
for  more  people  than  ever  before  reported  in 
all  dentifrice  history! 


LATER — Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS 

BAD  BREATH  and 

STOPS  DECAY! 

Colgate's  instantly  stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10 
cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth !  And  the  Colgate 
way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the 
best  home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay! 


COLGATE 


IT  CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH  WHILE  IT 
CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  I 
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Mcmdel  Kramer 


Ordinarily,  on  other  programs  in 
which  he  appears,  Mandel  Kra- 
mer is  a  two-faced,  ornery  killer,  as 
likely  to  be  erased  on  a  show  as  not. 
It  is  seldom  Kramer  lasts  to  the  end 
of  any  show — except  on  Counter - 
Spy,  where  he  is  Harry  Peters,  the 
hard-working  associate  of  David 
Harding.  At  a  time  when  TV  has 
made  tremendous  inroads  into  the 
entertainment  world,  the  thirty-five- 
year-old  Harrison,  New  York,  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  the  handful  of  actors 
who  has  not  been  affected  by  the  new 
medium.  "I'm  a  product  of  radio," 
Kramer  confesses. 

Kramer  is  the  sort  of  determined 
person  who  makes  his  own  breaks 
when  need  be.  He  was  brought  up  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  attended  Cleve- 
land Heights  High  School  and  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  For  no 
reason  that  Mandel  can  explain,  he 
decided  to  become  an  actor.  While  he 
worked  in  his  father's  shoe  store  for 
the  "fabulous"  sum  of  fifteen  dollars 
a  week,  Mandel  studied  in  his  spare 
time  at  the  American  Academy  of 
Dramatic  Arts.  He  then  had  a  year 
in  the  Cleveland  Playhouse,  before 
getting  a  smattering  of  radio  experi- 
ence on  Station  WTAM  in  Cleveland. 

With  $150  he  had  saved,  Mandel  set 
out  for  New  York  one  day.  He  was 
sure  that  that  great  amount  would 
see  him  through,  and  believe  it  or  not, 
it  did.  Mandel  won  his  first  job  by 
crashing  an  audition.  He  heard  that 
a  producer  was  auditioning  for  a  role, 
and  popped  in  at  the  studio  declaring 
to  the  receptionist  that  he  had  al- 
ready qualified  for  the  try-out.  She 
believed  him,  and  the  next  thing  you 
knew  he  was  in  front  of  the  mike. 
They  liked  him,  and  Mandel  launched 
his  New  York  radio  career.  In  1943, 
he  tried  out  for  Harry  Peters,  got  the 
part,  and  has  been  successfully  solv- 
ing cases  with  David  Harding  week 
after  week.  When  he's  not  doing  Har- 
ry, he  spends  the  rest  of  his  working 
hours  getting  bumped  off  on  other 
programs. 

After  work  Mandel  Kramer  com- 
mutes to  Harrison,  where  he  shares 
a  lovely  home  with  his  family — wife 
and  two  little  girls.  Once  in  his  own 
back  yard,  no  one  would  ever  suspect 
Mandel  of  being  an  actor.  He's  a 
modest,  likable  guy,  who  wonders 
why  anybody  would  ever  want  to 
write  a  story  in  a  magazine  about  him. 


Counter-Spy    is    heard    on    Sundays    at 
5:30  P.M.  EST,  on  NBC,  for  Gulf  Oil. 


CANT  DRY  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  HARSH  LIQUIDS 
CAN'T  DULL  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  SOAPS  OR  CREAMS 


Use  new^//#  /^J^  shampoo 
tonight-tomorrow  your  hair 
will  be  sunshine  bright! 

It's  like  washing  your  hair  in  softest  rain  water! 
This  new  gentle  lotion  shampoo  pampers 
your  hair . . .  leaves  it  soft  as  a  cloud,  bright 
as  sunshine,  and  so  easy  to  care  for! 


i 
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Fabulous  New  Lotion  Shampoo  by  Toni 


WHAT'S  NEW 


At  Cerebral   Palsy  telethon,  Jill  Warren  re- 
minds Dennis  James — "Smoking  prohibited." 


Donald  O'Connor  and  his  wife  Swen  do  a  do- 
mestic scene  on  the  Colgate  Comedy  Hour. 


Love  won  out  with  Red  and  Georgia  Skelton,  after 
a    spat   that   headline   writers    called    a    break-up. 


The  networks  are  going  all-out  to  tie 
up  the  top  creative  talent  available 
for  television.  NBC  has  signed  a  fab- 
ulous contract  with  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood, the  distinguished  playwright,  to 
write  nine  original  one-hour  plays. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  NBC 
will  produce  an  average  of  one  manu- 
script every  four  months,  with  Sher- 
wood having  complete  freedom  and 
independence  in  the  selection  of  his 
subject  matter  and  treatment  of  his 
story.  And  the  Pulitzer  Prize  drama- 
tist will  earn  a  five-figure  fee  for  each 
play,  the  highest  amount  ever  paid  for 
a  single  TV  script. 

CBS  has  signed  another  famous  play- 


FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Eddie  Fisher  and   Perry  Como  visit  the  bedside  of  Allen  Stuart,  WJZ  deejay. 


wright  (also  a  Pulitzer  winner),  Ben 
Hecht,  to  create  a  weekly  series  of  half- 
hour  dramatic  television  shows.  The 
program,  as  yet  untitled,  will  begin 
shortly,  with  Hecht  supervising  the 
productions,  in  addition  to  writing.  Bob 
Stevens,  who  formerly  produced  Sus- 
pense, will  direct. 

This  Is  Charles  Laughton  is  the  name 
of  a  new  weekly  fifteen-minute  video 
program,  starring — of  course — the  fa- 
mous actor.  Laughton  reads  from  the 
Bible  and  other  classic  works  of  litera- 
ture and,  in  general,  presents  the  same 
sort  of  narration  he  has  been  doing  on 
his  in-person  tours  around  the  country. 
This  program  is  being  filmed   so  that- 


the  actor  may  continue  his  nation-wide 
appearances. 

Alan  Young  and  Ken  Murray,  who 
have  been  away  from  television  for 
about  a  year  or  so,  are  back  in  action 
Sunday  nights  at  CBS-TV.  The  two 
comedians  will  alternate  programs,  with 
Mr.  Murray  leading  off  February  8. 

Seminar,  the  educational  half-hour 
weekly  show  on  ABC -TV,  is  all  set  with 
a  new  series  of  programs  to  last  thir- 
teen weeks.  In  this  group  they  will 
cover  the  post-Civil  War  period  to  con- 
temporary times.  The  program  is  pro- 
duced by  the  network  in  association 
with  Columbia  University.  Those  of 
you   who   are   interested   in   this   show 


can  obtain  a  list  of  the  books  to  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  series  by  sending 
twenty-five  cents  to:  Dean  Louis  M. 
Hacker,  School  of  General  Studies, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  pro- 
gram, listeners  may  take  an  examina- 
tion on  the  "course"  and  will  be  graded 
by  Columbia,  but  without  official  col- 
lege credit. 

If  you  prefer  your  dramatic  shows  on 
radio,  you'll  want  to  listen  to  a  new 
one  called  On  Stage,  over  CBS  on 
Thursday  nights.  This  half-hour  co- 
stars  Cathy  and  Elliott  Lewis,  one  of 
the  most  talented  couples  on  the  air. 
Cathy,     of     (Covtinued    on     poge     6) 
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What's  New  from  Coast 


course,  is  My  Friend  Irma's  sidekick,  Jane, 
and  Elliott  is  currently  directing  and  pro- 
ducing the  radio  version  of  Suspense. 

The  Catholic  Hour,  which  has  been 
broadcasting  for  twenty-three  years,  can 
now  be  seen  on  television,  too,  over 
NBC-TV.  The  narrator  is  Reverend  Vin- 
cent Holden,  frequent  speaker  on  the 
ABC  program,  The  Christian  in  Action. 

Still  another  movie  star  has  switched  to 
TV.  This  time  it's  Ann  Sothern,  debuting 
in  a  new  series  called  Private  Secretary, 
and  it  will  be  on  Sunday  nights  on  CBS-TV. 
The  accent  is  on  comedy,  and  the  show 
will  be  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

Horace  Heidt  is  back  on  the  CBS  airlanes 
after  a  lengthy  absence.  He's  the  headman 
on  a  new  program,  The  American  Way,  ac- 
companied by  his  Musical  Knights  and 
other  entertainers  in  his  organization.  The 
show  is  heard  Thursday  nights,  and  will 
originate  from  a  different  city  each  week. 
With  more  or  less  of  a  three-way  format, 
the  Heidt  crew  will  handle  the  musical  por- 
tion of  the  show,  there  will  be  a  new-talent 
segment,  which  offers  career  opportunities 
to  talented  youths,  and  the  program  will 
give  aid  to  local  service  organizations  with 
their  individual  community  projects. 

Margaret  Whiting  and  Les  Brown's  or- 
chestra have  been  signed  for  regular  berths 
on  Bob  Hope's  new  nighttime  air  show  on 
NBC.  Hope,  by  the  way,  recently  celebrated 
his  fifteenth  year  with  Paramount  Pictures, 
which  prompted  the  comedian  to  quip, 
"Boy,  that's  a  lot  of  gum  under  the  seats." 

This  'n'  That: 

The  Beulah  show,  which  was  scheduled 
to  be  cancelled  from  the  CBS  radio  sched- 
ule when  the  sponsor  dropped  it,  is  remain- 
ing, after  all.  The  network  plans  to  keep  it 
on  sustaining,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  new 
sponsor.  They're  using  tape  recordings  of 
the  outstanding  scripts  which  star  the  late 
Hattie  McDaniels,  and  her  fees  for  the  re- 
broadcasts  are  being  paid  into  her  estate. 

Gordon  MacRae  is  in  a  snit  these  days 
because  his  popular  program,  The  Railroad 
Hour,  may  become  a  television  show,  and 
Gordon  won't  be  able  to  appear  on  it.  His 
contract  with  Warner  Bros,  says  in  great 
big  letters  "No   TV." 

The  John  Reed  Kings  have  a  date  with 
the  stork  for  April,  and  they're  hoping  like 


mad  for  a  boy,  inasmuch  as  they  now  have 
two  little  girls. 

Speaking  of  the  stork,  Ben  Grauer  says 
he'll  never  be  surprised  at  any  "special 
event"  assignment  he  may  get  from  NBC  in 
the  future.  Ben  telecast  the  actual  prepara- 
tions for  Caesarean  birth  of  a  baby  in  Den- 
ver a  few  weeks  ago,  and,  as  he  says,  "How 
can  they  top  that?" 

Audrey  Totter  gave  up  her  role  as  the 
star  of  Meet  Millie,  and  Elena  Verdugo,  who 
is  Millie  on  television,  will  take  over  the 
part  on  radio  as  well.  Audrey,  who  recently 
became  a  bride,  says  she  wants  to  devote 
more  time  to  being  a  Mrs. 

Dave  Garroway  just  celebrated  his  first 
anniversary  on  the  NBC-TV  early-morn- 
ing show,  Today.  Dave  is  the  boy  who  has 
to  get  up  every  morning  at  a  snappy  3:00 
A.M.  in  order  to  be  at  the  studio  by  4:00. 
From  4:00  to  air  time  at  7:00  A.M.,  he's 
busy  with  interviews,  checking  the  news, 
camera  rehearsals,  etc.  So  he  puts  in  heavy 
working  time  in  the  wee  hours  before 
somebody  yells,  "You're  on!" 

With  his  career  and  personal  troubles 
piling  up  and  up,  Mario  Lanza  at  least  had 
one  thing  to  smile  about  during  the  holidays 
— the  arrival  of  his  new  baby  son.  Here's 
hoping  the  new  year  finds  Lanza  straighten- 
ing himself  out  with  his  studio,  his  managers 
and  his  friends. 

Trash  Or  Treasure,  the  interesting  Du 
Mont  Television  Network  show,  may  soon 
be  the  basis  for  a  series  of  film  shorts.  This 
is  the  program  on  which  viewers  bring  their 
antiques  to  find  out  whether  they're 
valuable  or  not. 

Sara  Selby,  who  plays  Judy  Graves's 
mother  on  the  Junior  Miss  air  show,  has 
been  signed  to  appear  opposite  Frank  Love- 
joy  in  a  new  Warner  Bros,  movie,  "The 
System."  Incidentally,  Lovejoy,  who  started 
in  radio,  is  moving  right  along  in  his  movie 
career.  Remember  him  as  the  original  Lieu- 
tenant Weygand  on  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
program? 

There's  nothing  like  loving  your  work, 
but  Jerry  Lewis  has  been  overdoing  it  late- 
ly. He  just  got  fined  $1,000  by  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists  for  doing  a  gratis 
show  at  Ciro's  night  cluS  in  Hollywood. 
AGVA,  which  is  the  governing  union  for  all 
night-club  performers,  has  a  very  strict 
rule  concerning  performers   appearing  on 


Meet  Millie   cast:   Elena   Verdugo,    Marvin    Kaplan,   and    Florence   Halop. 


to  Coast 


an  ad-lib  basis  without  pay  and,  when  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  fined.  Jerry  already  had 
been  on  probation  for  a  previous  violation 
of  this  rule,  so  he  had  to  pay  an  additional 
$250.  Now  the  comedian  has  been  warned 
that  if  he  gets  carried  away  again  and  does 
his  stuff  without  salary,  he  will  face  a 
lengthy  suspension,  which  of  course  would 
cancel  his  vaudeville  and  nitery  bookings. 

Rosemary  De  Camp  will  play  the  role  of 
Grace  Moore's  aunt  in  the  re-make  movie, 
"One  Night  Of  Love,"  which  will  be  based 
partly  on  the  life  of  the  late  diva. 

Can  you  imagine  anybody  in  their  right 
mind  turning  down  $50,000  for  a  few  min- 
utes' work?  Well,  believe  it  or  not,  Greta 
Garbo  did  just  that  when  she  said  no  to 
CBS-TV's  offer  for  her  to  do  a  seven-min- 
ute dramatic  spot  on  their  Omnibus  Sun- 
day show.  But  the  network  wasn't  too  sur- 
prised, because  the  great  Garbo  also  refused 
$25,000  for  a  guest  appearance  on  This  Is 
Show  Business  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

What  Ever  Happened  To.  .  .  ? 

Frank  Munn,  the  popular  tenor,  who  used 
to  sing  on  the  American  Album  Of  Familiar 
Music  program?  Munn  has  retired  com- 
pletely from  show  business,  and  he  and  his 
wife- live  in  Florida,  where  he  devotes  most 
of  his  time  to  charity  work. 

Alois  Havrilla,  one  of  the  pioneer  an- 
nouncers in  radio  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  voices  in  the  movie  newsreels?  Sad 
to  report  that  Mr.  Havrilla  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  sixty-one,  just  before  Christmas, 
in  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  associated  with  Station 
WNJR,  in  Newark. 

Ed  East,  who  was  a  popular  personality 
in  the  early  days  of  broadcasting  with  his 
partner  Ralph  Dumke — with  their  Sisters 
Of  The  Skillet  show — and  who,  in  later 
years,  was  the  emcee  on  Meet  The  Missus? 
East  passed  away  following  a  heart  attack  in 
New  York  City,  January  18,  1952.  He  was 
fifty-six.  His  widow,  Polly,  with  whom  he 
had  also  appeared  for  many  years,  no  longer 
does  any  radio  work. 

Thomas  L.  Thomas,  well-known  bari- 
tone, who  used  to  appear  on  many  broad- 
casts? Thomas  has  devoted  most  of  his  time 
the  past  few  years  to  concert  work,  though 
he  occasionally  does  appear  as  a  guest  solo- 
ist on  some  of  the  serious  music  programs. 

Henry  "Hotlips"  Levine,  who  was  an 
NBC  staff  conductor  and  also  led  the  or- 
chestra on  the  old  Chamber  Music  Society 
of  Lower  Basin  Street  show?  Levine  is 
now  the  director  of  the  station  WTAM  or- 
chestra in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bartlett  Robinson,  who  used  to  play  the 
part  of  Walter  Manning  on  Portia  Faces 
Life?  Robinson  is  still  most  active,  but  has 
concentrated  mainly  on  television,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  Broadway  stage  from  time  to 
time. 

These  are  some  of  the  personalities  read- 
ers have  inquired  about.  If  you  have  won- 
dered what  happened  to  one  of  your  favorite 
people  on  radio  or  on  television,  drop  a 
line  to:  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City  17,  New  York,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to 
find  out  for  you  and  put  the  information 
in  the  column.  Unfortunately  we  don't  have 
room  to  answer  all  the  questions,  so  I  try 
to  cover  those  personalities  about  whom 
we  receive  the  most  inquiries.  Sorry,  no 
personal    answers. 


(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and  televi- 
sion, be  sure  to  check  your  local  papers  for 
time,  station  and  channel.) 
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/  knew  Ricky  held  my  heart — but  my  head 


Hilltop  House 


IS  THE  THRILL  OF   LOVE  ENOUGH? 


1  brought  the  station  wagon  round  to  the  driveway  in 
front  of  the  orphanage  porch  and  honked  the  horn. 
Mark,  my  kindergarten-age  Hilltopper,  was  so  ex- 
cited over  going  to  Dr.  Ricky's  this  morning  that  he'd 
gone  back  in  to  get  Hannah  to  help  him  change  his 
shirt  again.  "I  ought  to  wook  my  vewy  best  for  this 
twip,"  he'd  argued,  and  I'd  turned  away  to  hide  my 
smile  over  that  appealing,  but  trouble-making,  lisp.  It 
was  the  lisp  that  was  taking  us  to  Ricky's  this  morning. 
Until  Mark  started  at  school  it  hadn't  bothered  either 
him  or  the  rest  of  us  at  Hilltop.  But,  after  we'd  called 
Ricky  in  a  couple  of  times  to  treat  the  assorted  black 
eyes  and  bruises  Mark  had  earned  by  fighting  older 
boys  who  made  fun  of  his  baby-talk,  Ricky  had  sug- 
gested we  try  to  do  away  with  it.  I  was  delighted  all 
over  again  that  he'd  taken  over  as  the  orphanage  doctor 
from  his  brother  Jeff,  who  was  now  much  too  busy. 
To  be  honest,  I  was  delighted  in  a  very  perplexing  and 
exciting  way  that  Ricky  had  set  up  his  shingle  here 
in  Glendale. 

You're  a  mature  woman,  I  scolded  myself  as  Mark 
and  I  marched  up  to  the  red-painted  door  and  obeyed 
the  injunction  above  the  knockerr  Ring  and  walk  in. 
A  woman  who's  been  married,  a  woman  who's  been 
in  love  before  .  .  .  was  the  sudden  presence  in  my 
life  of  Dr.  Rick  Browning  going  to  turn  me  from  a 
dignified  head  matron  into  a  coy  and  giggling  female? 
The  picture  was  suddenly  so  ludicrous  that  I  did  giggle. 
Mark  shot  me  a  reproachful  glance. 

"I  didn't  say  anything,"  he  whispered.  "What  are 
you  waffing  at?" 

"It  was  an  accident,"  I  apologized.  "Besides,  Mark,  I — " 
"Welcome  aboard!"  Ricky  interrupted.  He  threw 
open  the  door  to  his  office  and  stood  there  grinning 
at  us.  His  hand  went  out  and  ruffled  Mark's  short  blond 
hair,  but  his  smile  was  for  me.  "Welcome  more  than  I 
can  say.  I  had  a  hard  morning." 
I  laughed.  "Don't  tell  me  you  had  a  patient!" 
"And  what  a  patient.  Come  on,  young  fellow."  Ricky 
picked  Mark  up  and  marched  him  into  the  office,  an 
indignity  Mark  would  have  resented  violently  from 
anyone  else.  He  sat  Mark  down  on  an  examining  table 
and  went  unobtrusively  about  collecting  the  necessary 
implements  for  his  examination,  talking  all  the  while 
in  a  way  that  held  the  child's  interest.  He  didn't  have 
to  hold  mine.  Even  without  looking,  I  already  knew 
by  heart  the  disciplined  quickness  of  his  tall  body, 
his  big-boned,  gentle  hands.  When  Ricky  was  being 
a  doctor,  his  physical  resemblance  to  Jeff  was  striking. 


But,  when  he  was  being  a  man,  the  calm,  methodical, 
orderly  personality  that  was  Jeff's  paled  in  the  bril- 
liance of  Ricky's  charm.  Even  the  children  felt  it  and 
warmed  to  it.  Mark,  his  mouth  stretched  as  wide  as 
it  would  go  at  Ricky's  command,  sat  patiently  while  he 
was  being  prodded  and  poked.  Jeff  had  always  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  the  little  ones  still  enough  to  examine. 

"Good.  Okay.  This  won't  give  us  any  trouble."  Gently 
Ricky  brought  Mark's  upper  and  lower  jaws  together, 
gave  him  a  big-brotherly  squeeze  and  helped  him  down. 
"A  little  speech  therapy,  Julie,  that's  all.  It'll  take  time, 
but   Mark   can   do   it." 

"You  bet,"  Mark  said  promptly.  "Say,  Dr.  Wicky, 
can  I  wook  at  that  machine?"  He  fingered  the  fluoro- 
scope  with  awe.    "I  won't  pull  anything." 

"I'll  trust  you.  Walk  all  around  it  if  you  want  to," 
Ricky  said.  He  lowered  his  voice.  "No  cleft  palate, 
Julie.  No  structural  defects  that  I  can  see.  I  want  to 
take  a  couple  of  X-rays  later  on,  but  I'm  pretty  well 
satisfied.  Eventually  Mark  ought  to  be  clipping  along 
in  real  English.  And  half  his  appeal  will  be  gone." 

I  laughed.  "You  think  a  lisp  helps  a  fellow  with  the 
girls?   I  don't  agree." 

Ricky's  hand  covered  mine  briefly.  "I'm  eager  to  know 
what  you  do  think  on  that  subject.  Could  we  cover  it 
at  dinner — say  tomorrow  night?"  He  smiled,  but  his 
light  brown  eyes  were  serious.  "I'm  getting  to  be  a 
terrible  opportunist  since  I've  known  you.  Any  time 
I  see  an  opening  I'm  in  there  pinning  you  down.  I 
can't  help  it.  Julie.  I've  always  been  in  a  hurry,  but 
now  the  thought  of  a  free  evening  not  spent  with  you 
is  such  sheer  waste  it  makes  me  jumpy.  We've  got  so 
much  ground  to  cover — " 

"Ricky,  give  me  a  chance!  I  wasn't  going  to  say  no!" 
Unconsciously  I  retreated  a  little,  putting  space  between 
us.  Being  so  close  to  him  always  confused  me.  "I'm 
free  tomorrow  night.   I'd   love  to." 

"Say,  is  this  yours?"  Mark,  with  a  small  gold  lighter 
in  his  hand,  came  between  us.  "Show  me  how  it  works?" 

"Wish  it  were,  pal."  Ricky  flicked  it  for  Mark  before 
putting  it  into  his  pocket.  "I  guess  Mrs.  Arthur  Van 
Tell  forgot  it.    It  looks  like  hers." 

"Van  Tell?"  I  raised  my  eyebrows.  "Heavens,  Ricky, 
I  thought  they  went  to  Chicago  with  every  headache." 

"They  could  afford  to.    But    (Continued  on  page  10) 

Hilltop  House  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  for 
Alka-Seltzer.  Jan  Miner  and  Bob  Readick  are  shown  here  in 
their  radio  roles  as  Julie  Paterno  and  Dr.  Ricky  Browning. 


By   JULIE   PATERNO 


told  me  not  to  let  him  keep  it.      What  could  I  do?" 


that's  what  I  started  to  tell  you.  She's  my 
new  patient.  Referred  to  me  by  Dr.  Gor- 
don. Things  are  really  looking  gay,  Julie. 
If  Gordon  refers  a  few  more  solid-gold 
patients  my  way,  we  can — "  he  grinned, 
"push  up  the  date  of  the  wedding,  that's 
what." 

Under  cover  of  Mark's  excited  "What 
wedding?  Whose  wedding,  Dr.  Wicky? 
Can  I  be  there?"  I  got  the  youngster  out 
of  the  office  and  into  the  car  on  the  way 
home  without  having  to  make  any  com- 
ment. 

Until  Ricky  came  to  town,  I  had  dined 
at  the  country  club  only  on  a  couple  of 
official  business  occasions  and  several 
times  with  Reed  Nixon.  Ricky's  member- 
ship, achieved  by  the  time  he'd  been  in 
town  a  couple  of  months,  was  one  of 
Jeff's  sore  spots.  Despite  the  tremendous 
practice  he'd  built  up,  he  didn't  feel  he 
could  yet  afford  to  join  the  club,  and 
there  was  Ricky,  a  newcomer,  his  shingle 
barely  hung,  stepping  right  in.  Of  course 
Nina's  hospital  bills  recently  had  strained 
Jeff's  budget,  and  with  two  children  to 
bring  up  one  didn't  indulge  in  luxuries 
.  .  .  but  that  was  the  point.  Ricky  didn't 
consider  it  a  luxury.  To  him,  social  activity 
was  an  important  asset  to  a  doctor,  and 
he  regarded  membership  in  the  club  as 
an  essential.  Besides,  his  tennis  was 
practically  tournament  quality,  and  get- 
ting out  on  the  club  courts  of  a  Saturday 
was   a  big  thrill. 

That  night  Ricky's  eyes,  when  I  came 
downstairs,  told  me  he  had  noticed  my 
new  dress.  By  the  time  we  had  finished 
our  fruit  cups  I  was  provoked  almost  to 
the  point  of  asking  him  how  he  liked  my 
gown,  when  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  he  stopped.  That  look — I  can't 
describe  it — came  over  him.  "Noticed  any- 
thing new?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  about  to  ask  you  the  same  thing." 

Ricky  sighed.  "I'm  not  blind,  unfor- 
tunately. I've  noticed.  It's  a  new  dress, 
and  you've  never  looked  more — I  want 
to  say  desirable,  but  I'll  say  beautiful  in- 
stead. Only  I'm  doing  my  darnedest  to 
play  hard  to  get  this  evening.  That's  what's 
new   about  me." 

Warmth  glowed  all  through  me.  "You're 
doing  a  good  job,"  I  said  softly.  "I  was 
afraid    my    dress    wasn't    successful." 

"Julie,  the  dress  has  practically  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It's  you.  It's  been  you  from 
the  minute  1  walked  into  Jeff's  house 
that  day  and  saw  you  wrapping  that 
package — " 

"And  thought  I  was  Jeff's  wife,"  I  smiled, 
remembering  the  stunned  look  on  his 
face,  and  the  comic  relief  that  had  flooded 
it  when  I  introduced  myself  and  explained 
that  Nina  would  be  along  shortly.  Even 
in  that  brief  moment  I'd  found  time  to 
wonder  how  the  things  Jeff  had  told  me 
about  his  younger  brother  could  possibly 
be  true.  And  afterwards,  back  at  the 
orphanage,  I'd  been  half  amused  and  half 
annoyed  at  the  way  I  listened  when  the 
phone  rang.  I'd  thought  it  was  silly  and 
childish  of  me  to  hope  that  a  man  I  bare- 
ly knew  would  call.  Like  Babs,  agonizing 
over  Harold.  But  then  he  had  called,  and 
called  again,  and  it  became  silly  and  child- 
ish to  pretend  I  wasn't  hoping.  Ricky 
Browning  had  become  warmly,  vitally, 
frighteningly  important  in  my  well-ordered 
life.  Almost  as  important  as  he  said  he 
wanted  to  become  ...  so  nearly  that  the 
line  was  almost  crossed.  If  only  I  felt 
I  knew  him  more  completely.   .  .   . 

We  were   both  careful,   during  the  rest 

of  dinner,  to  stick  to  the  matter-of-fact- 

r    ness    with   which   Ricky    had   started    out. 

M    But    in    spite    of    that    the    conversation 

seemed  to  flow  over  and  around  me,  like 

the    blurry    voices    from    the    surrounding 
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tables  and  the  music  from  the  verandah, 
where  there  was  dancing.  I  sat  in  a  little 
private,  untouched  shelter,  created  by 
Ricky's  nearness.  Could  it  possibly  be  the 
shelter  I  wanted  to  live  in  for  the  rest  of 
my   life? 

After  coffee,  we  danced  for  a  while,  and 
we  were  on  our  way  back  to  our  table 
when  a  man  said,  "Good  evening,  Julie." 
Reed  Nixon  got  up  from  a  table  I  was 
just  passing. 

"Reed,  hello!  How  nice — I  had  no  idea 
you   were  here." 

"We  came  in  while  you  were  dancing," 
Reed  said,  and  for  a  combination  of  con- 
fused reasons  I  felt  suddenly  uncomfort- 
able. Because  Ricky  and  I  had  danced  so 
close  together,  without  speaking  .  .  .  be- 
cause his  hand  was  still  holding  mine  .  .  . 
because  Reed  looked  so  sober,  almost  re- 
proachful. But  Reed  knew  he  had  no 
claim  on  me.  I  straightened  my  shoulders 
and  said,  "You  know  Dr.  Browning?" 

The  men  said  "Yes,"  and  "How  are 
you?"  and  then  Reed  moved  slightly  and 
said,  "Julie — I  don't  think  you  know 
Doreen  Gordon?" 

Instant  relief  filled  me  that  he  wasn't 
dining  alone.  And  the  girl  was  stunning. 
Striking,  rather,  in  a  way  Glendale  wasn't 
used  to.  Smooth  dark  hair  and  beautiful 
skin  and  arrogant,  challenging  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  you  couldn't  help  noticing.  She 
greeted  me  smilingly  and  then  her  eyes 
slid  over  me  while  she  said,  "Hi,  Ricky.  I 
see  our  game  last  week  didn't  permanent- 
ly damage  your  muscles.  You  can  still  get 
around   the  dance   floor." 

"Takes  more  than  an  amateur  like  you 
to  make  me  stiff,"  Ricky  retorted. 

Doreen  Gordon  laughed.  "Does  he  beat 
you  that  easily,  Mrs.  Paterno?  At  tennis, 
I  mean." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  play  any  more.  I 
haven't  had  the  time." 

"Julie  does  a  man-sized  job,  Doreen," 
Reed  said  quickly.  "She's  not  a  loafer  like 
you."  He  bent  forward  and  touched  his 
lighter   to    her   cigarette. 

Doreen  blew  smoke  gracefully.  "Oh,  I 
know,  darling.  Ricky  talks  of  practically 
nothing  but  Hilltop.  I  know  far  more  about 
it  than  you  dream.  And  about  Mrs.  Pa- 
terno." She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 
"Won't  you  join  us?" 

"We're  just  leaving,"  Ricky  said.  "Some 
other  time,  maybe." 

His  hand  was  firm  on  my  arm,  com- 
pelling me  forward.  There  was  no  time  for 
more  than  a  nod  and  a  smile. 

But  later,  driving  home,  I  couldn't  shake 
off  an  odd  uneasiness.  The  private  glow 
was  gone  for  both  of  us;  even  Ricky's 
lighthearted  mood  was  changed.  He  told 
me  briefly  that  Reed  had  introduced  him 
to  Doreen  Gordon  a  couple  of  weeks  be- 
fore, at  lunch  at  the  club,  and  that  they 
had  played  tennis  together  the  previous 
Saturday. 

The  evening  that  had  begun  so  prom- 
isingly ended  with  Ricky  and  me  a  bit 
farther  apart  than  we'd  been,  rather  than 
closer.  But  by  the  next  morning  the 
shadow  had  faded  and  all  I  remembered 
was  the  important  truth — that  being  with 
Ricky  gave  color,  excitement,  new  vitality 
to    my    life. 

I'd  done  some  shopping  for  my  cousin 
Nina,  and  when  I  drove  over  to  drop  off 
the  packages  I  found  Jeff  just  leaving 
the  house.  He  hailed  me  joyfully.  "Just  in 
time,  Julie.  You  can  drive  me  down  to  the 
hospital.  My  car's  laid  up  till  noon.  Here, 
give  me  those — "  He  held  the  front  door 
with  his  foot,  put  the  packages  into  the 
hall,  and  called,  "Nina — Julie's  brought 
your  things  and  I'm  hitching  a  ride  with 
her,  honey.  Call  you  later." 

I  had  to  laugh  as  he  folded  his  length 
into    the    seat    next    to    me.    "Impetuous 


young    man    this    morning,    aren't    you?" 

"Maybe  I'm  catching  it  from  my  kid 
brother."  Jeff's  tone  was  light,  but  from 
the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  he  wasn't 
smiling. 

I  sighed.  "Oh,  Jeff,  I  wish  you  and 
Ricky — " 

"Julie,  listen.  In  self-defense  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  something.  You  bet  he's  on  my 
mind.  You  think  it's  only  because  of  a 
little  brotherly  jealousy,  maybe,  because 
he  was  the  younger  and  favored  son — 
don't  answer,  I  know  you  do.  I  wasn't 
going  to  do  anything  to  clear  that  up. 
But  when  I  see  him  making  real  inroads 
on  your  peace  of  mind.  .  .  ."  Jeff's  jaw 
tightened.  "I'm  very  fond  of  you,  as  you 
know.  I'd  hate  to  see  you  make  a  mis- 
take. So  I'll  just  lay  it  on  the  line  for  you 
— the  reason  I'm  so  antagonistic  to  my 
brother." 

It  was  a  short  enough  story,  as  he  told 
it.  I  had  to  find  words  in  my  own  mind 
to  fill  in  the  details  Jeff  had  left  out.  It 
had  happened  when  Ricky  was  in  high 
school,  too  young  to  be  driving  a  car, 
but  apparently  too  headstrong  and  self- 
confident  to  believe  those  laws  were 
meant  for  him.  Jeff  was  using  a  borrowed 
car  at  the  time,  and  without  asking  per- 
mission Ricky  had  helped  himself  to  it  one 
night,  cracked  it  up,  caused  a  serious 
injury  to  another  driver,  and  landed  in 
jail. 

"On  my  own,  I'd  have  let  him  take  his 
medicine,"  Jeff  told  me  grimly.  "But 
Mother  and  Dad  were  in  a  state,  and — 
well,  what  can  you  do?  It  took  twenty- 
five  hundred  bucks  to  bail  him  out  of 
that  jam."  He  gave  me  a  mirthless  smile. 
"You  never  knew  I  wanted  to  specialize 
in  surgery,  did  you?  I  happened  to  have 
the  twenty-five  hundred,  money  I'd  saved 
to  start  me  in  surgical  training.  I'd  been 
counting  on  it,  looking  forward  to  it  all 
my  life.  But — well,  I'm  not  a  surgeon,  and 
Ricky  paid  his  way  out  of  that  jam,  and 
that's  the  way  it  was." 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say.  My 
own  emotions  were  so  mixed,  I  didn't 
know  which  was  uppermost.  After  a  min- 
ute, Jeff  went  on,  "The  money's  gone,  and 
I  know  if  it  happened  again  I'd  do  the 
same,  with  the  same  resentment  and  the 
same  inevitability.  As  you  and  everyone 
else  are  so  fond  of  saying,  he  is  my  broth- 
er, after  all.  But  what  I've  never  gotten 
over — the  thing  that  makes  me  worry 
about  you  tying  up  with  him,  Julie — is 
that  never  once,  in  all  the  years  since 
then,  has  he  made  the  slightest  move 
towards  paying  me  back.  If  he  even 
showed  signs  that  it  bothered  him.  But 
not  my  brother.  He's  free  as  air.  I  guess 
you've  noticed — "  the  grim  smile  came 
again.  "He's  fond  of  getting  things  the 
easy  way  if  he  has  any   choice." 

Jeff  stirred,  and  opened  the  door.  "Well 
— I  see  Dr.  Gordon's  car  pulling  up,  so 
I'll  be  on  my  way.  There's  another  inter- 
view I'm  not  anxious  for.  I'd  give  my  eye- 
teeth  to  get  into  that  private  hospital 
Gordon's  talking  about.  Pity  it  takes 
what   everything   else   takes — money." 

"Surely  that's  not  Dr.  Gordon's  car!"  I 
stared  at  the  fire-engine  red  convertible. 

"You  bet  not!  His  daughter  got  back 
from  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  and 
the  fire  chief  are  the  only  people  in  town 
with  cars  that  color.  Well — I'm  off,  Julie. 
Sorry  I  bent  your  ear.  It  had  to  come 
some  time." 

As  I  put  the  car  in  gear  and  moved 
away,  a  whole  series  of  pictures  were  click- 
ing together  in  my  mind,  like  a  film  run- 
ning off.  Doreen  Gordon,  of  course!  What 
was  it  Ricky  had  said  yesterday — about  the 
wealthy  patient  being  referred  to  him  by 
Dr.   Gordon?    But   Ricky   was   so   new   in 


town.  How  could  he  possibly  have  gotten 
to  know  Dr.  Gordon — so  well  in  so  short 
a  time?  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been 
obvious  enough  that  in  spite  of  the  short- 
ness of  their  acquaintance  he  and  Doreen 
were  already  quite  chummy.  From  some- 
where in  the  depths  of  my  memory  came 
stealing  a  vague,  foolish  remark  Jeff  had 
once  made — made  it  as  a  joke  when  he 
was  trying  to  tease  Nina.  "I  should've 
stuck  to  my  guns  and  waited  around  for 
a  rich  doctor's  daughter,"  he'd  said. 

Jeff  had  been  joking.  I  wondered  sud- 
denly just  how  Ricky  felt  about  the  help 
Doreen    Gordon   could   give   him. 

There  was,  fortunately  for  me,  a  minor 
crisis  waiting  when  I  got  back  to  Hilltop. 
And  there  was  so  much  for  me  to  do  that 
I  could  put  Ricky  and  everything  else 
that  was  non-orphanage  right  out  of  my 
mind — until  Hannah  told  me  Ricky  had 
called.  He'd  left  a  message  for  me  to  call 
back  at  five.  But  five  came,  and  five- 
fifteen  and  I  kept  putting  it  off.  At  five- 
thirty,  the  phone  rang  just  as  I  was  pass- 
ing, and  I  had  to  pick  it  up.  Ricky's  voice 
said  urgently,  "Julie,  didn't  you  get  my 
message?  Darn  it,  honey,  I've  got  to  tell 
you  or  burst  wide  open!  When  can  I 
come  over?" 

He  was  so  flushed  with  excitement  when 
he  arrived  that  night,  so  unsuspecting  of 
the  critical,  questioning  thoughts  I'd  been 
having  about  him,  that  I  felt  almost  re- 
morseful. His  news  was  big  indeed — he 
was  going  to  be  given  a  chance  to  buy 
into  that  private  hospital  deal  Jeff  had 
mentioned  that  morning. 

I  said,  surprised,  "It's  a  tremendous 
honor,  isn't  it?  You've  been  in  Glendale 
so  short  a  time,  and  the  other  doctors  in- 
volved— Dr.  Gordon  and  the  others — they're 
quite  big  in  their  fields,  aren't  they?" 

"Among  the  biggest  and  best.  Julie,  this 
means  such  a  lot  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin  to  count  my  blessings.  It's  taking 
a  seven-league  stride  instead  of  knocking 
myself  out  stopping  on  every  rung  of  the 
ladder.  I  hope  I'm  equal  to  it,  that's  all." 

"You  are  rather  young  for  such  a  big 
deal."  I  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "How 
are  you  going  to  swing  the  money?" 

Ricky  shrugged.  "I  hate  to  do  it,  but 
there's  only  one  way  I  can.  Borrow.  I've 
already   spoken  to  Nixon." 

;'To  Reed?" 

"Well,  sure."  He  seemed  perplexed  at 
my  exclamation.  "He's  a  banker,  isn't  he? 
Couple  of  thousand  means  nothing  to  him, 
and  to  me  it's  a  great  big  key  to  Fort 
Knox  and  Mount  Olympus  combined. 
Julie,  I'll  be  able  to  pay  it  back  in  spades 
when  this  thing  goes  through." 

A  flush  mounted  my  cheeks.  My  hand 
began  to  shake  so  that  I  put  down  the 
ash  tray  I'd  picked  up  to  hand  him.  I  said 
quietly,  "Will  it  also  help  you  pay  back 
your    debt    to    Jeff?" 

I  didn't  mean  to  do  it  that  way.  I  was 
startled  at  the  sudden  stoniness  that  swept 
all  expression  from  his  face.  I'd  never 
seen  Ricky  like  this.  He  looked  older, 
different.  He  looked  as  though  he  were 
measuring  me.  And  a  queer  wayward 
thrill  went  down  my  spine.  This  was  the 
way  he  looked,  then,  when  he  was  really 
angry,  really  moved.  And  he  didn't  look 
like  a  lighthearted  boy.  He  looked  like 
a  man. 

After  a  minute,  he  said,  "What  came 
over  my  stern,  silent  brother?  He  was 
being  so  noble  about  the  whole  thing — 
what  spoiled  the  show?  It's  not  like  him 
to  go  crying  on  shoulders." 

"He  wasn't  doing  anything  of  the  sort. 
I'd  just  blamed  him  once  too  often  for  the 
bad  feeling  between  you,   that's   all." 

"Yes.  I  see."  Ricky  started  to  walk 
about  the  room,  hands  thrust  deep  in  his 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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recipe  for  true  loveliness! 


1.  Smooth    Lady    Esther    4-Purpose 
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for  hours!  You're  really  pretty  always. 


So  easy.  Just  think  . .  .  with  one  face 
cream  alone  you  can  give  your  skin 
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Gene  Rayburn  dictates  some  "deathless"   prose  to  his   lovely  wife,   Helen. 


the 
Truth 
about 


Rayb 


urn 


Gene  and  daughter  Lynn  get  a  big  kick  out  of 
family  pooch — who  mugs  it  up  for  the  camera. 


Over  at  WNBC  studios  in  New  York's  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  there's  an  office — way,  way  far  d own  the  hall, 
hidden  by  two  sets  of  heavy  doors.   This  particular  office 
is  divided  into  two  cubicles,   and  the  rear  cubicle 
belongs  to  a  tall,  crew-cutted,  dimpled,  collegiate- 
appearing  young  man,  who  calls  himself  Gene  Rayburn. 
Gene  Rayburn  is  his  real  name  so  it  seems  quite 
logical  that  he  should  call  himself  Gene  Rayburn. 
This  young  man  who  used  to  break  people  up  on  a 
WNEW  early-morning  stanza  with  a  partner.  Dee  Finch, 
is  now  breaking  people  up  in  a  solo  number  early  in 
the  morning  for  WNBC.    When  asked  why  he  works 
early  in  the  morning,  and  why  he  doesn't  find  himself 
a  job  with  better  hours,  his  reply  comes  straight  from 
his  magnificent  heart,  "I  make  more  money  this  way." 

A  Chicago  lad  who  came  to  New  York  to  make  fame 
and  fortune — especially  the  latter — Gene  attended 
college  for  a  short  time.    He  left  school  in  his  second 
year.   When  asked  why,  he  harks  back  to  a  favorite 
word  of  his — money.   This  time  he  didn't  have  enough  of 
it  to  stay  in  school.    Once  in  New  York,  Gene  realized 
a  life  ambition  and  became  a  page  boy  at  Radio  City. 
He  knew  from  books  he  had  read  as  a  boy,  that 
page  boys  eventually  become  vice-presidents.    Well, 
he  didn't  become  a  vice-president,  but  he  did  meet 
his  very  lovely  wife  Helen  there.    (She  portrays  Polly 
Bradford  on  his  program  occasionally  ) 

Romantic  Rayburn  describes  the  meeting  sentimentally. 
"Helen  had  tickets  to  a  Toscanini  concert,  and  I  thought 
she  was  for  me  because  she  was  a  music  lover — and 
besides  she  had  a  beautiful  figure."    So  the  two  music 
lovers  got  married,  and  now  they  have  a  little  music 
lover — ten-year-old  Lynn.   The  Rayburns  recently 
bought  a  new  home  in  Mamaroneck,  where  Gene  spends 
leisure  hours  pretending  he's  a  carpenter.    The  new 
home  is  quite  a  big  place — so  it  looks  as  if  being  a 
page  is  the  best  way  to  start  making  "money."    Of  course 
being  Gene  Rayburn  helps,  too,  and  that's  the  truth. 
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Hilltop  House 

(Continued  from  page  11) 
pockets.  He  was  frowning  thoughtfully. 
"I  hope  you  understand,  Julie,  that  when 
the  time  came  for  us  to  know  all  the  im- 
portant things  about  each  other,  I  would 
have  told  you  that  myself." 

"Ricky."  The  urge  to  comfort,  to  be 
reconciled,  was  too  strong  for  me.  I  stopped 
before  him  and  put  my  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  "Don't  you  think  that  time  is 
— well,  all  along,  now,  as  we're  getting 
to   know   each   other?" 

His  lips  came  down  on  mine,  and  in  the 
swirling  excitement  I  knew  how  true  it 
was  that  one  part  of  me,  at  least,  had  no 
doubts  at  all.  I  was  alive,  vitalized,  stirred 
by  a  warm  tide  of  emotion  whenever  he 
touched  me.  I  was  in  love  ...  if  that  was 
love.  .  .  .  But  what  about  the  part  of  me 
that  stood  aside,  and  questioned?  Was  that 
a   part  of  everyone's   falling   in  love? 

"It's  too  bad  Jeff  couldn't  be  included," 
I  said  unhappily.  "Did  you  know  Dr.  Gor- 
don had   asked  him?" 

"Sure,  but  Gordon  said  Jeff  wasn't  in- 
terested." Ricky  eyed  me  sharply.  "Isn't 
that  the  way  it  was?" 

"Oh,  nonsense!  Ricky,  he's  crazy  to  get 
into  it.  After  all,  he's  been  in  practice 
for  some  years,  he's  ready  for  the  next 
step  if  anyone  is!  He  just — well,  he  hasn't 
got  the  money." 

"If  he  had  it,  he'd  hem  and  haw  before 
he  took  this  kind  of  chance  with  it  until 
it  was  too  late,"  Ricky  said  bitterly.  "I 
know  my  brother."  He  frowned.  "So  Jeff 
said  he  was  interested.  That's  .  .  .  in- 
teresting." 

Interesting  wasn't  quite  the  word  Ricky 
meant.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why,  in  spite  of  the  dislike  those  two 
claimed  for  each  other,  they  were  always 
so  deeply  concerned  with  the  other's 
activities.  Ricky,  on  the  tide  'of  his  own 
success,  finding  it  food  for  thought  that 
Jeff  would  have  liked  the  chance  he'd 
had  to  turn  down  .  .  .  why? 

I  didn't  have  to  wait  long  for  the  an- 
swer. Jeff  called  me  the  following  noon- 
time, so  beside  himself  with  excitement 
that  at  first  I  didn't  recognize  his  voice. 
"It's  me,  I,  Jeff,"  he  fairly  shouted  into 
the  phone.    "Julie,  if  this  is  your  doing — " 

"If  what  is,  Jeff,  please — " 

"This  hospital  business."  Jeff  took  a 
deep  breath  and  calmed  down.  "All  right, 
I  see  it's  news  to  you.  I  apologize  for  what 
I  was  thinking.  You  don't  know  what  that 
unpredictable  problem  child  did,  I  take 
it." 

"You  mean  Ricky?" 

"Ricky."  Jeff  gave  an  exasperated  laugh. 
"Julie,  on  my  word  of  honor,  I  don't  know 
whether  to  go  over  to  his  office  and  punch 
his  nose  or  take  my  hat  in  my  hand  and 
say  thank  you.  He  went  over  and  gave 
Gordon  a  check  in  my  name,  and  said  he 
was  acting  as  my  messenger.  He  said  he 
felt  he  wasn't  ready  for  such  a  big  opera- 
tion as  yet,  but  he'd  persuaded  me  to  act 
dangerously  for  once  in  my  life  and  here 
was  my  cash  to  bind  the  agreement." 

Silence  swung  over  the  wires.  Then  I 
managed  to  congratulate  Jeff,  and  to  beg 
him  to  accept  Ricky's  gesture  in  the  right 
way,  the  way  he  knew  in  his  heart  Ricky 
had  meant  it.  "It's  the  best  way  he  could 
have  repaid  you,"  I  reminded  Jeff.  "He 
knew  you  would  have  hesitated,  even  if 
you  had  the  money — " 

There  was  a  PTA  meeting  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  that  afternoon,  so  I  stopped 
at  Ricky's  office  on  my  way.  He  wasn't 
there.  It  was  a  strange  time  for  him  to 
be  away — not  quite  three  of  an  afternoon. 
(Continued   on  page  23) 


Dry  Skin  :  "  'Cream-washing' 
with  greaseless  Noxzema  helps  my 
dry  skin  look  smoother,  fresher," 
says  Martha  Spring  of  N.  Y.  C. 


How  you,  too,  can 


Look  lo 


in  lO  days 


(yiL[OU)L 


Doctor's  new  beauty  care  helps 

your  skin  look  fresher,  lovelier 

—and  helps  keep  it  that  way ! 

If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
skin  — here's  the  biggest  beauty  news 
in.  years!  A  famous  doctor  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  new  home  beauty 
routine. 

This  sensible  beauty  care  owes  its 
amazing  effectiveness  to  the  unique 
qualities  of  Noxzema.  This  famous 
greaseless  beauty  cream  is  a  medicated 
formula.  It  combines  softening,  sooth- 
ing, healing  and  cleansing  ingredients. 

Results  are 
thrilling ! 

Letters  from  women  all 
over  America  praise 
Noxzema's  quick  help 
for  rough,  dry  skin  and 
externally-caused  blem- 
ishes. 

Like  to  help  your 
problem  skin  look  love- 
lier? Then  try  this:        I 


2.  Night  cream.  Smooth  on  Noxzema  so 
that  its  softening,  soothing  ingredients  can 
help  your  skin  look  smoother,  lovelier.  Al- 
ways pat  a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes*  to 
help  heal  them— fast!  You  will  see  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  as  you  go  on  faithfully  using 
Noxzema.  It's  greaseless.  No  smeary  pillow! 

3.  Make-up  base.  'Cream-wash'  again  in 
the  morning,  then  apply  Noxzema  as  your 
long-lasting  powder  base,  ^externally  caused 


M,  Make-op  base 

Noxzema  works  or  money  back! 
In  clinical  tests,  it  helped  4  out  of  5 
women  with  discouraging  skin  prob- 
!*CSt  lems.  Try  Noxzema  for  10  days.  If  not 
delighted,  return  the  jar  to  Noxzema, 
Baltimore.  Your  money  back! 


St»JCreait»-w«sh' 


1.  Cleanse  thoroughly  by  'cream-washing' 
with  Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema, 
then  wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and 
wash  your  face  as  if  using  soap.  See  how  fresh 
your  skin  looks  the  very  first  time  you 
'cream-wash'— not  dry,  or  drawn! 


look  teteJfer  offer! 
|   40<  NOXZEMA 

only     ££       ft? 
at  drug,  cosmetic  counters. 

Il  ■■■■■*■■  M  H  BBJ  ■■  BBJ  M 
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NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


Tampax 
Sets  \bu  Free 

from  many  monthly 
annoyances 

The  first  thing  you  notice  about  Tampax 
is  its  small  size,  for  it  is  many  times 
smaller  than  the  external  "pad"  com- 
monly used  for  monthly  sani- 
tary protection. 

Next  you  realize  that  Tampax 
needs  no  pins  or  belts— no  sup- 
porting harness  of  any  kind 

Tampax  is  worn  internally,  as  designed 
by  its  doctor-inventor. 

While  wearing  Tampax  in  this  way 
(internally)  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
odor  and  of  course  there  is  no  chafing 
either.  Also,  your  mind  is  at  rest  con- 
cerning possible  bulges  and  edge-lines, 
even  with  the  smoothest  dress  or  skirt. 

Tampax  is  very  simple  to  use Made 

of  pure  surgical  cotton  of  great  absorb- 
ency,  it  comes  to  you  in  dainty  slender 
applicators  to  make  insertion  easy  and 
convenient.  . .  .  And  disposal  is  just  as 
easy. 

Relax  physically  and  mentally— with 
Tampax.  You  do  not  even  feel  it  while 

wearing  it Sold  at  drug  and  notion 

counters  in  three  absorbencies:  Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  Month's  supply  will  go 
into  purse.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


R 
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Biographical  Notes:  If  you've  been 
hearing  Felicia  Sanders  plead  with  her 
loved  ones  to  remain  true  to  her  while 
she  is  away,  on  her  first  Columbia  release, 
"Please  Be  Good  While  I'm  Gone,"  you've 
probably  been  wondering  where  she's  been 
(musically  speaking)  all  your  life.  Felicia 
is  twenty -five  years  old,  a  native  of  New 
York  who  transferred  her  affections  to 
Calfornia  about  1942.  Then  she  was  study- 
ing to  be  a  dancer.  At  the  University  of 
California,  she  was  improving  her  piano 
technique  when  she  discovered — just  as  a 
few  hundred  others  were  to  confirm  later — 
that  she  had  a  natural  flair  for  song.  She 
began  to  haunt  the  haunts  of  local  musi- 
cians in  Hollywood  where  there  are  plenty 
of  talented  ones,  and  to  work  with  local 
composers  on  cutting  their  audition  rec- 
ords. In  order  to  eat  as  well  as  learn,  she 
took  several  night-club  engagements. 
Meanwhile,  her  recordings  of  songs  with 
which  composers  hope  to  win  some  record- 
ing official's  favor  were  making  the  rounds. 
It  was  Felicia's  audition  disc  of  "My  Fun- 
ny Valentine"  which  Mitch  Miller  of 
Columbia  heard,  and  he  said  the  magic 
words  which  finally  bespoke  a  highly  suc- 
cessful future  for  Felicia.  Her  "People  In 
Love  Can  Be  Lonely,"  backed  by  "Please 
Be  Good  While  I'm  Gone,"  makes  for  two 
mighty  successful  little  numbers,  and  both 
Mr.  Miller  and  Miss  Sanders  are  pleased 
at  the  happy  association  which  will  be 
theirs  for  a  while. 

The  Gaylords,  who've  just  been  released 
by  Mercury's  recording  of  "Tell  Me 
You're  Mine"  and  "Cuban  Love  Song," 
are  a  trio  who  prove  that  a  college  educa- 
tion can  lead  to  something  else  than  sell- 
ing bonds.  Ronnie  Vincent,  organizer  and 
guitarist,  Bert  Bonaldi,  bass,  and  Don 
Ray,  pianist,  started  out  doing  imitations 
of  others,  pantomiming  everyone  (from 
Al  Jolson  to  Enrico  Caruso)  who  had  ever 
made  a  recording.  Bert  and  Don  were  go- 
ing to  be  actors,  but  Ronnie  convinced 
them  that  while  they  were  still  in  school 
they  might  try  for  local  campus  favor  as  a 
trio.  They  were  so  successful  that,  immedi- 
ately upon  being  graduated,  they  went  to 
work  in  Detroit's  Conners  Show  Bar, 
where  they've  been  working  for  the  past 
two  years.  Branching  out  into  television, 
the  three  boys  became  local  TV  favorites 
and,  when  Art  Talmadge  of  Mercury  was 
sitting  at  home  watching  a  TV  show  one 
night,  he  happened  across  their  talent. 
He  signed  them  for  Mercury  Records  and 


What's 


By  CHRIS  WILSON 


the  rest  is  now  heard  on  your  home  enter- 
tainment set  .  .  .  and  if  there's  a  teenager 
in  the  house — we  might  add — heard  over 
and  over  again  on  their  screech-box. 

Who's    Who    Among    The    Newcomers: 

Damita  Jo — the  voice  on  "I'd  Do  It  Again" 
and  "I  Don't  Care,"  for  Victor.  .  .  .  Dami- 
ta's  twenty-two,  was  born  in  Texas,  won 
first  place  in  amateur  nights  from  the 
time  she  was  this  high  and  finally  made 
her  professional  debut  as  a  night-club 
singer  at  the  Oasis  in  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. She  began  recording  with  Steve 
Gibson's  Red  Caps — first  one  was  the  hit 
tune  "I  May  Hate  Myself  In  The  Morn- 
ing," and  she  also  did  the  first  disc  version 
of  "I  Went  To  Your  Wedding."  Last  sea- 
son she  played  the  plush  La  Vie  En  Rose 
night  club  in  New  York. 

Gogi  Grant — who  was  on  Eddie  Albert's 
TV  show  for  three  months  and  whom 
RCA  Victor  is  grooming  for  stardom.  .  .  . 
Her  latest  releases  of  "My  Tormented 
Heart"  and  "Mommy's  Little  Angel,"  as 
well  as  "Where  There's  Smoke  There's 
Fire"  and  "Forget  Me  Not,"  are  still  sell- 
ing like  mad.  She,  too,  is  from  California, 
but  from  the  small  town  of  Santa  Monica 
where  most  of  the  girls  prefer  to  tan  their 
beautiful  forms  on  the  beach,  instead  of 
airing  their  melodies.  She  made  some 
audition  records  but  never  got  out  of  the 
studio  with  her  recordings.  One  of  the  boys 
who  heard  the  records,  took  the  discs 
to  a  talent  agency  who  in  turn  took  them 
to  RCA  Victor.  Her  voice  is  as  good  to 
listen  to  as  she  is  to  look  at  .  .  .  and 
that's  something. 

What's  What  For  the  Kiddies: 

Narrator  Arthur  Godfrey — that  won- 
derful guy  with  the  laugh  in  his  voice  who 
can  amuse  you  as  highly  as  the  children 
on  his  new  "Peter  and  The  Wolf"  record, 
which  he  made  for  Columbia  Master- 
works  with  conductor  Andre  Kostelanetz. 
For  our  money,  he's  just  about  the  most 
talented  man  in  the  entertainment  field — 
and  his  free-wheeling  commentary,  with 
its  remarkable  good  humor,  makes  this 
album  just  about  the  best  we've  ever 
listened  in  on.  As  you  know,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  brave  lad  who  outwits  a  fierce 
wolf  to  save  the  lives  of  his  friends.  When 
the  composer  wrote  the  piece,  he  was  at- 
tempting  to    teach    children    to   recognize 


Spinning? 


Godfrey  records  the  kiddie-classic, 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf,"  and  it  zooms 
in    sales — that's   the    Arthur   touch. 


instruments  of  the  orchestra.  He  did  this 
by  having  each  character  represented  by 
a  group  of  instruments.  It  is  probably  the 
mosj  interesting  "brush-up"  course  for 
adults  ever  recorded,  too.  Also  on  the 
twelve-inch  record  is  Jerome  Kern's 
"Mark  Twain"  and  Ferde  Grofe's  "Missis- 
sippi Suite,"  which  are  all  the  richer  in 
listening  pleasure  because  of  the  refresher 
course  in  music  which  Godfrey  so  amus- 
ingly presents   on  the   other   side. 

Wide- Wonderful- World  Department: 

Guy  Mitchell's  album  for  Columbia  of 
"Songs  Of  The  Open  Spaces"  reflects  a 
love  he'll  always  have  in  his  heart.  Guy 
has  a  ranch  near  Tarzana,  California, 
where  he  can  be  "cowpoke"  in  the  wide 
open  spaces.  He  spends  as  much  time  there 
as  a  singing  career  allows,  and  these  are 
the  songs  you  might  hear  him  hum  as 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


"My  Skin  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


cfB^dr. 


Famous  Beauty  Director  # 

CANDY  JONES 

(Mrs.  Harry  Conover) 

"I  love  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap,"  says  this  well-known  beauty.  "I've 
used  it  ever  since  childhood — and  it  certainly  helped  me.  At  the  start  of 
my  career,  as  a  Cover  Girl,  I  had  to  have  a  baby-smooth,  glowing  com- 
plexion; and  today  in  beauty-advising  others,  it's  more  important  than 
ever  that  I  practice  what  I  preach  and  use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap,  at 
least  twice  every  day." 

So  do  as  Miss  Jones  does  (and  thousands  of  other  women,  too!)  Give 
your  skin  this  gentle  Cashmere  Bouquet  care  —  for  the  softer,  smoother- 
looking  complexion  you've  always  desired! 


Now  at 
Lowest  Price! 


Candy  Jones,  Director  of  the  Famous  Conover  School 
in  New  York,  Reveals  for  the  First  Time  Confidential 
Advice  From  Her  Own  Personal  Diary! 

JjYour    posture    suggests    your    personality    type.    Rounded 
shoulders  spotlight  laziness;  a  slouch  implies  a  sloppy  person; 
lowered  head  shows  lack  of  self-confidence.  Perfect  pos- 
ture illustrates  your  Beauty,  Brains  and  Breeding! 

Si?.  If  you  are  5'6"  in  your  stockings,  can  your  measure- 
ments compete  with  these  perfect  ones?  Bust  34-36"; 
waist  24-26";  hips  34-36"! 

<J.  No  girl  need  have  a  "complexion  complex"  if  she 
watches  her  diet,  has  plentiful  sleep,  gets  fresh  air  and  spends 
time  beautifying  her  skin  .  .  .  the  Cashmere  Bouquet  way  I 


MORE  LATER, 
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World 
traveler 


The   Roleighs — John,   Shannon   and   Elizabeth. 


When  Philadelphia  radio  listeners  tune 
in  the  news  commentaries  of  John 
Raleigh  they  can  be  sure  that  they're  get- 
ting the  real  lowdown — because  John  has 
been  all  over  the  world  as  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent, and  brings  his  knowledge  of  far 
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places  into  his  reports.  The  KYW  news 
commentator  served  as  foreign  corre- 
spondent for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  with  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  covering  the  Ger- 
man armies  as  they  invaded  Poland.  One 
of  the  experiences  John  will  never  forget 
was  his  interview  with  Adolph  Hitler  in 
Warsaw  on  the  German  leader's  arrival  to 
inspect  the  Polish  capital. 

Less  than  two  months  later,  he  was  one 
of  two  American  newsmen  arrested  and 
questioned  by  the  Gestapo  for  eight  hours 
following  the  attempted  bomb  assassina- 
tion of  Hitler  in  Munich.  Later,  on  leaving 
Germany,  Raleigh  smuggled  out  valuable 
military  information — supposedly  known 
only  to  the  German  High  Command — 
which  he  turned  over  to  American  and 
British  military  authorities.  It  was  this 
expose  which  proved  that  the  renegade 
"Lord  Haw -Haw"  who  broadcasted  over 
the  Nazi  propaganda  radio  was  actually  a 
British  traitor,  William  Joyce. 

Raleigh  met  his  wife,  Elizabeth — a  for- 
mer correspondent,  too — in  New  York, 
married  her  secretly  in  Mexico  City  while 
on  assignment  there,  and  then  went  with 
her  to  the  Philippines,  China  and  Java  as 
correspondent  for  the  United  Press  and 
CBS.  The  fact  that  they  were  married 
was  still  a  secret  when  two  competing 
information  services  appointed  Elizabeth 
foreign  correspondent  for  them.  It  was  a 
pretty  exciting  honeymoon! 

Now  the  Raleighs  have  settled  down  for 
a  while,  spending  most  of  their  time  with 
Shannon  Raleigh,  their  very  bright  ten- 
year-old  daughter. 


John  Raleigh  of  KYW  with  his  fabulous  collection  of  toy  soldiers. 


qJo  e  autiful    cflair 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR   THREE    DIFFERENT    HAIR   CONDITIONS 

Each  one  of  the  three  Breck  Shampoos  is  made  for  a  different 
hair  condition.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
normal  hair.  The  next  time  you  buy  a  shampoo  ask  for  the 
Breck  Shampoo  for  your  hair  condition.  A  Breck  Shampoo 
will  help  bring  out  the  soft,   natural   beauty  of  your  hair. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


JOHN       H       BRECK        INC 
NEW  YORK 


MANUFACTURING        CHEMISTS 
CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANC 


SPRINGFIELD         J         MASSACHUSETTS 
SCO  •  OTTAWA  CANADA 
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/Cashmere  Bouquet 

NON-SMEAR  LIPSTICK 


Now  your  lips  can  be  more  exciting  .  .  .  and  stay  that 

way  all  day  long!  Just  smooth  on  new  Cashmere  Bouquet 

French-Type  Non-Smear  Lipstick  and  see  how  the  color 

flows  on  your  lips  so  easily,  so  evenly,  so  luscious-bright! 

And  it  won't  smear,  won't  dry,  and  won't  come  off! 

New  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  the  French-Type  Non-Smear 

Lipstick  you  can  use  with  confidence  .  .  .  for  lips  that  call  for 

kisses,  that  stay  soft  and  creamy-smooth,  that  wont  tell  secrets! 


CONTAINS 
UP-CARESSING" 

LANOLIN' 
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Look,  your  loveliest-  with 
Cashmere  Bouquet" 


Hand  Lotion 
Face  Powder 

)  All-Purpose 
Cream 

Talcum  Powder 


Bouiiiiet 


6  FASHION-RIGHT 
]  SHADES 


Information 


Ask  your  questions — 


Philip  Morris  Theme 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  theme  music  used  on  radio  and  TV 
shows  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris?  People 
tell  me  it's  called  "On  the  Trail." 

V.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

People  are  absolutely  correct.  The  Phil- 
ip Morris  theme  music  is  "On  the  Trail" 
from  Ferde  Crofe's  "Grand  Canyon  Suite." 
Ferde  Grofe  is  the  man  who.  in  addition  to 
being  a  composer,  arranged  George  Gersh- 
win's "Rhapsody  in  Blue." 

Papa  David 

Dear  Editor: 

So  many  people  I  know  would  appreci- 
ate seeing  a  picture  and  some  information 
about  the  man  who  portrays  Papa  David 
on  the  daytime  serial,  Life  Can  Be  Beauti- 
ful. Could  you  please  print  something 
about  him  in  your  magazine? 

L.  A.  LaB.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Ralph  Locke,  better  known  to  radio  fans 
as  Papa  David  Solomon  in  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful,  has  a  long  career  of  acting  on 
the  legitimate  stage  behind  him.  From 
his  mother's  best  friend,  Mrs.  Minnie  Mad- 
dern  Fiske  (a  famous  actress),  he  early 
learned  the  fascination  of  the  world  of 
make-believe.  During  his  years  of  schooling 
in  America  and  abroad,  cultivating  the  art 
of  mimicry  was  Ralph's  pastime.  His  the- 
atrical debut  was  with  Mrs.  Fiske  in  "Mary 
of  Magdala,"  and  later  in  "Nellie  of  New 
Orleans."  What  followed  was  a  series 
of  hits  with  such  luminaries  as  Maude 
Adams,  Henry  Miller,  Otis  Skinner,  Fay 
Bainter,  George  M.  Cohan,  and  in  Shu- 
bert  musicals.  In  1935,  he  was  invited  to 
do  a  guest  performance  on  a  radio  pro- 
gram. Shortly  after  that  appearance,  the 
casting  director  for  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
hired  Ralph  for  the  part  of  Papa  David. 


Booth 


we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


This,  only  after  the  director  had  inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  people  for  the  role. 
Ralph  is  a  baseball  enthusiast,  and  golfs 
in  the  low  nineties.  His  home  is  filled  with 
oriental  treasures  of  art,  and  he  very  mucli 
enjoys  playing  host. 

Beautiful  Jayne 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  Jayne  Meadows,  who  appears 
on  the  TV  show,  I've  Got  A  Secret? 

G.  F.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lovely  Jayne  Meadows,  who  is  on  the 
panel  of  CBS-TV's  I've  Got  A  Secret,  is  a 
recent  arrival  from  Hollywood,  where  she 
appeared  in  several  films.  Among  them. 
"David  and  Bathsheba."  Jayne  was  born  in 
Wu  Chang,  China,  where  her  mother  and 
father  were  missionaries  for  fourteen  years. 
She  came  to  this  country  when  she  was 
seven  and  had  a  tough  time  with  the  other 
kids  for  a  while  because  she  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  English,  but  it  didn't 
take  Jayne  long  to  learn  American  slang, 
and  to  develop  a  ravenous  appetite  for 
hotdogs  and  ice  cream.  Jayne  is  married  to 
producer-director  Milton  Krims,  who  is 
now  making  the  new  Errol  Flynn  picture. 
Another  celebrity  in  Jayne's  family  is  her 
sister,  Audrey,  who  does  such  a  great  job 
as  straight  girl  to  Jackie  Gleason. 

Silver  Eagle's  Pal 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  Jacques  Lestair,  who  plays  Joe 
Bideaux  on  the  Silver  Eagle  program? 

A.  J.,  Rifle,  Colorado 

When  ABC  Radio  needed  a  new  Joe  Bid- 
eaux, the  French-Canadian  character  who's 
sidekick  to  Silver  Eagle,  they  looked  no 
further  than  their  Chicago  office  for  staff 
member  Jack  Lester.  An  acting-announc- 


Jayne  Meadows 


A  Stanley  Dealer  is 
a  Person  Worth  Knowing 


Cordially  welcomed  by  11,000 
Stanley  Party  Hostesses  daily, 
Stanley  Dealers  are  held  in  particu- 
larly high  esteem.  Women  everywhere 
like  the  fun  and  shopping  convenience 
of  a  Stanley  Hostess  Party  which  the 
Stanley  Dealer  is  so  glad  to  arrange  in 
any  home.  They  like  the  many  quality 
plus  Products  to  lighten  housekeeping 
tasks  and  to  improve  personal  groom- 
ing which  the  Stanley  Dealer  demon- 
strates at  these  Parties.  Have  you  a 
favorite  Stanley  Dealer?  If  not,  we 
suggest  you  make  the  acquaintance  of 


one  of  these  friendly  Dealers  right  away. 
You,  too,  will  find  your  Stanley  Dealer 
a  person  well  worth  knowing. 

•      •      • 

IT'S  FUN  TO  HOLD  YOUR  OWN  STANLEY  PARTY 

Stanley  Hostess  Parties  are  by  long  odds  the 
most  popular  of  all  within-the-home  shop- 
ping parties.  No  home  is  too  little,  no  group 
too  small  .  .  .  and  Hostesses  get  wonderful 
Dividend  Gifts.  To  arrange  for  your  own 
Stanley  Party,  phone  or  write  your  Stanley 
Dealer,  your  nearestsTANLEY  home  products 
Branch  Office,  or  communicate  direct  with 
Stanley's  Home  Office  in  Westfield,  Mass. 


STANLEY  LEADS  With  More  Than  150  Qual- 
ity Plus  Products:  Dusters,  Mops,  Brushes, 
Waxes,  Polishes,  Cleaning  Chemicals  to  make 
housework  easier.  Toilette  Articles,  Bath  Ac- 
cessories, Personal  and  Clothing  Brushes  and 
a  wealth  of  other  items  for  personal  grooming. 


Originators  of  the  famous 

Stanley  Hostess  Party  Plan 

STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 
STANLEY  HOME  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  LONDON,  ONTARIO. 

(Copr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.  1953) 
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iches  your  hair  with  beauty 

. . .  instead  of  drying  it 

TWICE  AS  MUCH 
LANOLIN, 


s  the  reason 


Gives  hair  twice  the  twinkle.  Leaves  it  so  manageable  your 
comb  is  a  magic  wand!  Even  in  hard  water,  gets  hair  so 
clean  you  can  feel  the  difference— soft  and  sweet  as  love's 
first  kiss.  Come  on,  give  your  hair  a  fresh  start  in  life  . . . 
with  the  shampoo  that  gives  you  twice  as  much  lanolin  as 
any  other  leading  brand.  Try  it  today— from  49</' 


R 
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creme  shampoo 


Information  Booth 

(Continued  I 

ing  veteran  of  more  than  ten  years  in 
Chicago  radio  and  television,  thirty-seven- 
year-old  Lester  had  worked  every  spol 
from  soap  operas  to  musicals.  But,  as  a 
muscular  outdoor  man  and  dialectician. 
Jack  has  been  especially  convincing,  billed 
as  Jacques  Lestair.  Since  1941.  except  for 
three  years  in  war  service,  the  Lester  voice 
has  been  heard  on  at  least  twenty  daytime 
serials,  radio  plays  and  children's  pro- 
grams. For  two  years,  lie  portrayed  the 
title  role  on  ABS's  Sky  King. 

Jack's  married,  and  currently  lives 
in  his  "dream  house"  in  a  Chicago  sub- 
urb. The  Lesters  have  a  son.  Jack  Jr.. 
age  five,  and  own  a  mongrel  dog.  who 
answers   to  the  name  of  Peter  Pan. 

Marital  Trouble 

Dear  Editor: 

I  read  in  my  local  newspaper  that  John- 
nie Ray  and  his  wife  are  thinking  of  split- 
ting up  for  good — is  that  true? 

L.  G.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Johnnie  Ray  is  not  willing  to  make  a 
definite  statement  on  the  possibilities  of 
split-up  as  this  magazine  goes  to  press.  It 
has  been  strongly  hinted,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite as  yet — since,  after  all.  their  marriage 
is  still  young. 

Romance  on  the  Rocks? 

Dear   Editor: 

Is  it  true  that  Garry  Moore  and  his  wife 
are  getting  a  divorce? 

M.  R.,  Spokane,   Washington 

It  has  been  strongly  hinted  that  the 
Carry  Moores  are  planning  a  divorce,  but 
friends  of  the  couple  hope  that  they  will 
still  reconcile. 

In  Love? 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  there  any  truth  to  the  rumors  I've 
heard  that  Rosemary  Clooney  and  the  actor 
Jose  Ferrer  are  in  love? 

R.  T.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Well,  we  can't  answer  for  the  hearts 
of  either  Mr.  Ferrer  or  Miss  Clooney,  but 
Rosemary  has  been  seen  dating  other  men 
while  Jose  has  been  busy  with  movies  and 
stage  work — you  judge   for  yourself. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and   television,   write   to: 

Information   Booth 
205  East  42nd  St. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

We'll  answer,  if  we  can,  provided  the 
question  that  you  ask  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Daytime 
diary 


AUNT  JENNY  Littleton  is  a  small  town, 
pleasant,  placid,  unsensational.  At  least  it 
would  look  that  way  to  a  stranger  passing 
through.  But  Aunt  Jenny,  who  really 
knows  her  town,  can  tell  all  the  stories 
that  would  be  hidden  from  a  stranger — 
the  stories  of  love  and  hate,  of  laughter, 
misunderstanding,  and  hope,  that  are  be- 
ing lived  all  the  time  behind  Littleton's 
quiet-looking  front  doors.  M-F,  12:15  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Judith  Venable. 
starring  with  Larry  Noble  in  a  successful 
Broadway  play,  has  convinced  herself  she 
is  in  love  with  Larry.  With  the  play  sched- 
uled to  close,  Judith  will  have  all  her  time 
free  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  Larry.  Can 
Larry  and  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife, 
Mary,  convince  Judith  that  she  ought  to 
accept  the  marriage  proposal  of  wealthy 
Waldo  Pearson,  whom  she  really  finds  at- 
tractive? M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BMGilTEIl  DAY  What  begins  as  a 
local  problem  gives  Rev.  Dennis  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  of  his  life  as  he 
leads  an  entire  township  toward  a  brighter 
day.  Three  Oaks,  torn  apart  by  the  con- 
troversy over  the  new  dam,  rapidly  be- 
comes a  national  symbol  as  a  few  die- 
hards  refuse  to  allow  their  homes  to  be 
moved  to  make  way  for  a  project  that  will 
benefit  millions.  And  as  a  by-product  of 
the  struggle.  Patsy  Dennis  almost  breaks 
her  heart.  M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

DOCTOR'S  WIFE  Julie  Palmer,  deeply 
in  love  with  her  doctor  husband,  feels  that 
with  the  adoption  of  young  Jigger  their 
happiness  will  be  truly  perfect.  But  when 
Jigger's  mother  unexpectedly  appears  in 
Stanton,  an  emotional  whirlpool  opens 
before  Julie.  Despite  their  legal  right  to 
Jigger,  and  their  love  for  him,  Julie  won- 
ders if  the  boy's  real  mother  has  not  a 
deeper  claim.  M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL     David   Far- 

rell's  fame  as  crime  reporter  and  amateur 
sleuth  earns  him  a  welcome  from  police 
whenever  he  shows  up  to  cover  a  story. 
Even  Sally,  David's  wife,  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure when  a  sensational  story  breaks,  for 
working  together  the  Farrells  have  used 
quick  thinking,  keen  observation,  and  un- 
usual ability  to  analyze  character,  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  many  a  mystifying  crime. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIDING  EIGHT  Joe  Roberts  is  bit- 
erly  shocked  when  he  learns  that  his 
daughter  Kathy  concealed  from  him,  not 
only  her  secret  marriage  to  Bob  Lang,  but 
her  presence  at  the  accident  that  killed 
him.  The  rift  between  Joe  and  his  family 
widens  when  Meta  reveals  that  she  helped 


Kathy  keep  the  secret.  Will  Joe  under- 
stand his  marriage  better  if  Meta  leaves 
him?  Will  he  see  his  share  of  the  blame? 
M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS.  M-F,  12:45 
P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 

niLLTOP  HOUSE  Saddened  by  her 
break  with  Dr.  Ricky  Browning,  Julie 
Paterno  is  nevertheless  certain  she  was 
right  in  breaking  off  their  engagement.  But 
Ricky  persists  in  believing  Reed  Nixon 
was  responsible.  When  fate,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  young  woman  who  claims  to  be 
carrying  Reed's  child,  offers  him  a  weap- 
on against  Reed,  Ricky  uses  it  at  once. 
But  the  situation  climaxes  in  a  way  Ricky 
was  far  from  anticipating.  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILE  One  of  Bill  David- 
son's chief  satisfactions  has  always  been 
the  happy  married  life  his  daughter  Nancy 
leads  with  her  husband  Kerry  and  their 
family.  This  serenity  is  shattered  by  a 
completely  unexpected  emotional  crisis 
when  Kerry  becomes  entangled  with  a 
desperate  woman.  Using  Bill  as  a  shield, 
this  woman  pursues  her  evil  plans  in  such 
a  way  that  if  she  is  exposed  Kerry's  life 
will  be  ruined.  M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Papa 
David's  illness  has  changed  life  at  the 
Book  Shop  in  many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  introduction  into  it  of  the 
young  crippled  boy  Danny.  Chichi,  quick 
to  recognize  the  bitterness  in  Danny's 
personality,  is  certain  there  will  be  trou- 
ble. But  gradually  Danny  changes  in  an 
unexpected  way — a  way  that  will  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  future.  M-F,  3 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JONES  Lorenzo,  separated 
from  his  wife  Belle  by  amnesia  which 
blots  out  his  past,  builds  a  new  life  in 
which  attractive  Gail  Maddox  has  an  im- 
portant part.  On  business  trips  to  New 
York,  however,  Lorenzo  is  strangely  drawn 
to  the  theatrical  world.  He  is  unaware 
that,  under  the  guidance  of  Verne  Mas- 
sey,  his  wife  Belle  is  establishing  a  the- 
atrical career.  Will  she  and  Lorenzo  find 
each  other?  M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  During  the  Pendleton 
divorce  trial,  which  ended  in  reconcilia- 
tion— during  Gladys  Pendleton's  engage- 
ment to  Blair  Buchanan,  which  ended  in 
her  marriage  to  Joseph — Ma  Perkins  occa- 
sionally wondered  if  Rushville  Center 
would  ever  be  the  same  after  all  the  ex- 
citement. But  as  always  the  town  settles 
down — until  a  peculiar  new  element  is 
introduced.  Is  there  a  stranger  in  Ma's 
future— a  stranger  bringing  trouble?  M-F, 
1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 
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OIK  GAL  SUX DAY  Lord  Henry  Brin- 
thrope  is  plunged  into  a  psychological 
turmoil  when  he  realizes  that  false  evi- 
dence misled  him  almost  to  the  point  of 
breaking  up  his  marriage  to  Sunday  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  still  in  love  with  Craig 
Norwood,  her  one-time  sweetheart.  Des- 
perately trying  to  relieve  Henry's  sense  of 
guilt  and  restore  his  self-confidence,  Sun- 
day is  too  engrossed  to  see  the  approach 
of  a  new  danger,  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  The  re- 
cent crisis  in  their  marriage  completely 
healed  by  their  decision  to  adopt  a  baby. 
Pepper  and  Linda  Young  find  their  most 
cherished  dream  realized  when  the  baby 
actually  becomes  theirs.  But  the  proba- 
tionary period  is  a  time  of  trial  in  a  way 
they  didn't  expect — when  Gloria  Dennis, 
the  baby's  real  mother,  begins  to  intrude 
into  their  lives.  What  are  Gloria's  plans, 
and  how  will  she  affect  the  Youngs?  M-F, 
3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  Time  after  time  Perry 
Mason  believes  he  has  turned  up  the  cru- 
cial clue  that  will  lead  him  to  Mark 
Cesar,  but  the  arch-criminal  is  almost  as 
ingenious  at  covering  his  tracks  as  Perry 
is  in  exposing  them.  With  the  life  of  Ruth 
Davis  at  stake.  Perry  and  his  aides  work 
frantically  against  time  to  trap  Cesar.  Can 
Perry  convince  the  police  that  Ruth's 
story,  weird  as  it  sounds,  is  true?  M-F, 
2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Caroline 
Nelson  enters  one  of  the  most  trying  pe- 
riods of  her  life  as  her  marriage  to  Miles 
is  undermined  by  the  subtle,  persistent 
attack  of  a  woman  who  has  always  hated 
and  envied  her.  Even  if  Annette  Thorpe's 
plans  should  fail,  however,  there  will  re- 
main the  crucial  question  of  Miles'  lack 
of  faith  in  Caroline — the  doubt  that  hurt 
her  so  grieviously  during  a  time  when  she 
needed  him  most.  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  Gordon  Fuller's  death 
brings  Dr.  Jim  Brent  to  the  very  edge  of 
complete  discovery  of  what  happened  to 
the  estate  of  Malcolm.  But  at  the  same 
time  Fuller's  death  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
for  he  died  of  a  bullet  that  may  have 
come  from  Jim's  gun.  And  if  Jim  is 
accused  of  manslaughter,  who  will  be  left 
to  pursue  Conrad  Overton  until  the  last 
twisted,  complex  truths  are  finally  re- 
vealed? M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC.  M-F. 
1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT    Her 

important  new  assignment  for  producer 
Kelsey  Spencer  has  plunged  Helen  into  a 
strangely  tangled  situation.  Carol  Scott, 
Spencer's  ambitious  secretary,  has  long 
been  in  love  with  her  boss,  and  is  de- 
termined to  block  Helen's  advancement  in 
r    Spencer's    good    graces.    How   will    Helen 


defend  her  career  from  this  jealous  woman 
who  regards  her  as  a  threat?  M-F.  12:30 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  At  last  Springdale  prom- 
ises to  be  the  secure,  happy  home  Rose- 
mary hoped  when  she  and  Bill  came  back 
to  settle  there.  With  Bill's  newspaper  en- 
terprise backed  by  a  man  who  believes  in 
his  principles.  Bill  refuses  to  fear  even  the 
threats  of  Edgar  Duffy,  who  has  always 
hated  him.  As  Duffy  sees  his  graft  and 
corruption  in  danger  of  exposure,  he  plans 
drastic  measures  to  stop  Bill.  M-F.  11:45 
A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  When  Stan 
takes  over  as  a  newspaper  publisher  he 
and  Terry  feel  that  they  have  embarked 
on  high  adventure,  but  they  have  no  sus- 
picion of  the  personal  danger  in  which 
they  will  be  involved  as  the  result  of  al- 
lowing Stan's  sister  Marcia  to  run  the 
"Advice  to  the  Lovelorn"  column.  Marcia's 
talent  for  falling  for  the  wrong  man  brings 
Stan  close  to  death  and  creates  horror 
and  heartbreak  for  Terry.  M-F,  2  P.M. 
EST.  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Stella  Dallas,  at  last 
convinced  that  she  and  Arnold  King  could 
have  a  happy  marriage,  suddenly  learns 
that  a  woman  identifying  herself  as  Alida 
King  claims  to  be  the  wife  Arnold  be- 
lieved dead.  Hurt  and  confused,  Stella  has 
no  choice  but  to  step  aside,  leaving  Arnold 
to  be  made  miserable  by  a  woman  they 
both  distrust.  Will  Stella  be  strong  enough 
to  help  Arnold  now.  when  he  needs  her 
faith?  M-F,  4:15  P:M.  EST.  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  A  teen-age 
girl's  tragic  misunderstanding  leads  to 
trouble  for  Nora,  as  Dr.  Robert  Ser- 
geant's young  daughter  Grace,  blaming 
Nora  for  the  continued  estrangement  be- 
tween her  divorced  parents,  recklessly 
takes  up  with  an  unsavory  crowd.  Mean- 
while Gracie's  mother.  Vivian  Jarrett. 
takes  a  sinister  part  in  Nora's  life.  Is  it 
jealousy  that  prompts  Vivian's  strange 
actions — or  something  more  serious?  M-F. 
2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

WENDY  WARREN  The  marriage  that 
means  more  than  anything  to  Wendy  gets 
off  to  a  bad  start  as  Mark  finds  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  write.  His  strained  nerves 
plunge  him  into  fits  of  depression  that  are 
progressively  harder  for  him  to  shake  off. 
Wendy,  trying  valiantly  to  keep  Mark  on 
an  even  keel,  at  last  begins  to  wonder  if 
other  help  will  be  needed.  Or  will  a  pro- 
fessional success  be  all  Mark  really 
needs?  M-F,  12  noon,  EST,  CBS. 

WHEN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  The  night- 
mare episode  in  which  Joan  Davis  was 
removed  from  the  world  she  had  known 
and  imprisoned  in  an  artificial  personality 
at  last  shows  signs  of  coming  to  an  end 


as  Joan  continues  to  protest  her  true  iden- 
tity. But  how  can  the  family  and  friends 
who  believed  her  dead — her  husband,  her 
sister,  her  children — convince  themselves 
that  the  girl  who  no  longer  looks  like  their 
beloved  Joan  is  really  she?  M-F,  10:45 
A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  James  Car- 
ter is  well  known  as  a  man  of  principle, 
and  even  the  members  of  his  family  are 
well  aware  that  though  at  times  he  seems 
unduly  strict  in  his  judgments  time  gen- 
erally proves  him  on  the  right  side.  How- 
ever, in  the  latest  family  problem  James 
finds  it  unusually  difficult  to  make  his 
feelings  understandable  to  his  children. 
Are  his  standards  so  outmoded  that  Clay 
is  right  to  call  him  unjust?  M-F,  4:45 
P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  Dr.  Jerry 
Malone  is  stubbornly  determined  to  re- 
build his  career  and  life  in  Three  Oaks 
though  he  knows  that  since  Anne's  death 
it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  pull  up  his 
roots  and  move  on.  To  add  to  his  difficul- 
ties, Mary  Horton  arrives  in  Three  Oaks 
after  the  breakup  of  her  marriage.  Her 
presence  sets  in  motion  many  events  that 
will  gravely  affect  Jerry's  future.  M-F, 
1:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  BROWN  Dr.  An- 
thony Loring,  tied  irrevocably  to  his  psy- 
chotic wife  Ruth  because  of  her  help- 
lessness, urges  Ellen  Brown  to  forget  that 
they  ever  planned  a  future  together  and 
to  try  to  find  happiness  with  the  young 
architect,  Christopher  Eliot.  Bitter  at  his 
inability  to  find  a  way  out,  Anthony  knows 
that  his  growing  hatred  of  Ruth  is  a  dan- 
gerous emotion.  Where  will  it  lead  him? 
M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 
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Hilltop  House 

(Continued  from  page  13) 
But  perhaps  he'd  had  a  house  call.  Mrs. 
Gerardi,  perhaps,  the  wealthy  old  widow 
who'd  grown  so  attached  to  him.  She  was 
chronically  ill  enough  to  warrant  Ricky's 
time  whenever  she  called  him,  even 
though  she  usually  ended  up  pressing  him 
into  service  as  a  canasta  opponent.  I 
smiled,  turning  back  down  the  steps,  re- 
calling Ricky's  rueful  admission  that,  since 
she  knew  he  wasn't  as  yet  overloaded 
with  patients,  she  had  him  on  toast.  And 
she'd  made  it  plain  that  Ricky's  time  and 
attention,  as  doctor  and  friend  were  worth 
a   great  deal   of  money  to   her. 

I  was  just  getting  into  the  station  wagon 
when  Ricky's  car  pulled  up  behind  me. 
He  was  out  almost  before  he'd  stopped 
it.  "Julie!  What  a  break!  I  almost  missed 
you." 

You  have  missed  me,  dear,"  I  said  re- 
gretfully. "I've  got  to  run.  But  I  had  to 
come  over  about  Jeff.  I'm  so  proud  and 
happy,  and  you've  made  your  brother  and 
sister-in-law  very  happy,  too.  Now  if  that 
isn't  enough — " 

"Proud?"  Ricky  took  my  hands  and 
stooped  to  peer  closely  at  me.  "Never  mind 
the  rest.  Proud,  Julie?  That  sounds  almost 
as  if  I'd  done  you  credit.  And  you  can't 
do  someone  credit  unless  you  sort  of  be- 
long to  them.  .  .  ."  His  voice  warmed.  "It 
sounds   almost   as   if  you   cared." 

"I've  got  to  go."  I  touched  his  cheek 
briefly  with  my  hand  and  opened  the 
station  wagon  door.  "You're  all  right, 
though,  aren't  you?  I  mean — not  too  dis- 
appointed about  the  hospital?  I'm  sure 
you  won't  lose  by  this,  Ricky." 

"You're  darn  right."  His  eyes  grew 
eager.  "What  I  just  found  out  at  lunch 
today  makes  me  twice  as  glad  about  what 
I  did.  Doreen  told  me  they're  looking  for 
a  new  clinic  chief,  and  there's  a  chance 
I  might  be  considered.  That  would  be  a 
much  more  sensible  spot  for  me  right 
now — "  He  must  have  seen  some  change 
in  my  expression,  for  his  eagerness  dimmed 
slightly.  "Doreen  asked  me  to  meet  her  for 
lunch  today,  that's  why  I  was  out  so  long. 
But  if  what  she  told  me  is  even  halfway 
true,  the  time  was  more  than  worth  it. 
She's  being  a  good  friend.  I  don't  know 
why  she's  taking  such  an  interest,  but 
mine  not  to  question  why.  Just  likes 
doing  things  for  people,  I  guess." 

I  said  casually,  "It's  possible,  though 
she  hardly  seems  the  type  to  put  herself 
out  for  just  anyone.  It  sounds  exciting, 
Ricky.  I  hope  it  works  out."  We  stood 
there  irresolutely,  both  conscious  of  the 
sudden  constraint  that  had  cooled  the 
meeting,  and  then  I  turned  determinedly 
and  got  into  the  car  and  slammed  the  door. 

We  had  a  date  for  that  evening,  but  I 
did  something  I've  rarely  done.  I  had 
Hannah  call  and  say  I  wasn't  feeling  well 
enough  to  be  good  company,  and  had  gone 
to  bed.  I  did  go  to  bed,  and  I  wasn't  feel- 
ing well,  but  the  distress  wasn't  physical. 
Lunch  dates  with  Doreen  Gordon.  Tennis 
dates  with  Doreen  Gordon.  Help  from 
Doreen  Gordon,  help  nobody  else  in 
town  could  possibly  give  a  young,  am- 
bitious doctor.  And  yet  I  knew  in  my  very 
bones,  knew  the  way  a  woman  does  know, 
that  Ricky  was  in  love  with  me.  If  Doreen 
were  old  or  ugly  or  married,  would  she 
be  bothering  me  so  much? 

Next  came  a  call  from  Doreen.  "Will 
you  come  to  dinner  on  Wednesday?  Small 
dinner,  no  fuss.  Only  please  dress.  Daddy 
will  be  away,  and  I  love  to  run  real  din- 
ners all  by  myself!" 

To  my  own  surprise  I  said  promptly, 
"Thank  you,  I'd  love  to."  But  I  didn't 
want  to!  In  my  right  mind  I  would  have 
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found  an  excuse  at  orice!  I  didn't  like 
Doreen.  Only  some  instinct  had  recog- 
nized at  once  that  she  was  throwing  down 
a  challenge,  and  had  responded  as  if  to 
a  call  to  arms.  I  didn't  want  to  go  .  .  . 
but  I  had  to. 

Ricky  stopped  in  just  before  dinner 
time  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  looking 
sick  and  apprehensive.  "Listen,  Julie — 
let's  send  our  engagement  announcement 
in  tomorrow!"  Ricky  pleaded.  "It'll  stop 
any  talk.  Well — talk  about  ...  It  will 
make  things  so  official  that  nobody  could 
get    any    ideas." 

Whose  ideas  was  he  worried  about? 
Not  Glendale's.  We  weren't  public  fig- 
ures. It  didn't  matter  a  pin  to  anyone  in 
town  whether  Ricky  was  engaged  to  me 
or  ...  or  some  other  girl.  Was  it  Doreen 's 
ideas  he  wanted  to  block  before  they  went 
any  further?  In  that  case,  I  ought  to 
know  more  about  why  she  had  those  ideas. 
I  was  far  from  ready  to  announce  our 
engagement.  I  didn't  tell  Ricky  that,  but 
he  was  really  too  weary  and  depressed 
to  argue  against  my  quiet  "Let's  wait  a 
while.  Just  a  little  while  longer."  Mrs. 
Gerardi,  who  had  been  ill  for  so  long,  was 
losing  strength,  and  Ricky  felt  a  doctor's 
frustration  and  a  friend's  sorrow  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  about  it.  He 
said  he  knew  about  the  Wednesday  din- 
ner party,  and  was  grateful  I'd  accepted, 
and  then  he  went. 

Over  the  weekend,  Mrs.  Gerardi  died. 
Ricky  didn't  feel  like  doing  anything  much, 
of  course,  so  we  spent  some  quiet  hours 
just  talking,  sitting  around,  taking  a  short 
drive  on  Sunday  with  a  few  of  the  chil- 
dren who  didn't  have  other  things  to  do. 

It  would  have  been  a  fine  excuse  to 
skip  Doreen's  dinner,  but  on  Wednesday 
Ricky  was  quite  himself.  And  so  at  seven 
— "dressed  to  the  teeth"  as  Ricky  put  it — 
we  presented  ourselves  at  the  huge,  white- 
pillared  Gordon  home. 

From  the  moment  we  entered,  I  knew 
I'd  been  right  in  not  announcing  our  en- 
gagement. Doreen  was  issuing  a  challenge. 
The  challenge  was  there  in  the  black 
velvet  gown,  much  too  formal  for  a  small 
dinner,  but  fitted  so  magnificently  that 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  began  to 
see  why  Paris  gowns  might  be  worth  the 
fabulous  prices  they  cost.  It  was  there  in 
the  fact  that  Reed  Nixon  was  the  only 
other   guest. 

"You  said  small,"  Ricky  remarked  after 
he  and  Reed  had  shaken  hands.  "I  didn't 
know  you  meant  this  small." 

Doreen  put  her  hand  through  his  arm 
and  drew  him  over  to  a  small  bar  in  the 
far  corner.  "More  fun  this  way,"  she  said. 
"All  the  servants  are  off,  too.  Would  you 
do  the  honors?  I  can  do  it  all  right,  but 
I  like  to  watch  you."  It  was  there — loud 
and  clear — in  all  of  that,  too.  Doreen  had 
dressed  herself,  made  herself  lovely, 
planned  this  whole  thing,  for  Ricky.  She 
made  no  bones  about  it.  All  evening  long 
Reed  and  I  made  small,  quiet  conversa- 
tion while  Doreen  completely  took  over 
Ricky. 

By  the  time  we  left,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Doreen  Gordon 
was  in  love  with  Ricky,  and  that  he  knew 
it.  It  was  so  apparent  now,  so  open,  that 
on  the  way  home  I  didn't  hesitate  to  bring 
it  up. 

Ricky  seemed  to  flinch  from  my  words. 
"That's  nonsense,  Julie.  Doreen's  a  good 
kid — likes  her  fun,  and  takes  it  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  She  just  enjoys  playing  God, 
taking  a  hand  in  my  career.  If  it  wasn't  me 
it  would  be  somebody  else,  some  artist  or 
writer.  Besides  .  .  .  she  knows  how  things 
are  with  you  and  me.  I  haven't  made  any 
secret  of  it." 

"Engagements  are  broken  every  day, 
Ricky.  And  when  a  girl  is  in  love  it's  hard 


for  her  to  believe  that  a  man  who  keeps 
on  seeing  her  isn't  at  least  a  little  in  love 
with  her."  I  bit  my  lip,  but  the  words 
were  out  and  I  wouldn't  take  them  back. 

Ricky  said  stiffly,  "Let's  have  it  straight, 
Julie.  You  don't  for  a  minute  think  I  have 
any  feeling  for  the  girl?  Good  Lord,  she 
can  be  so  embarrassing  at  times  I  want 
to  squirm — that  possessiveness  of  hers, 
that  childish  kind  of  arrogance.  But  she's 
being  so  nice  to  me  I  can't  afford  to  cut 
her  out.  Know  what  she  said  tonight? 
The  clinic  is  in  the  bag  for  me.  Her  dad 
told  her  so,  definitely.  Do  you  realize  how 
many  years  of  plugging  it  would  have 
taken  me  if  she  hadn't  put  in  her  hundred- 
dollars'   worth?" 

"She's  in  love  with  you,  Ricky,"  I  re- 
peated stubbornly.  "The  only  reason  in 
the  world  for  her  to  be  so  concerned 
with  your  future  is  that  she  hopes — don't 
interrupt  me,  no  woman  could  help  hoping 
— that  it  will  be  her  future,  too.  Can't  you 
see  that  you  can't  go  on  taking  favors 
from  her  and  pretending  to  be  blind  to 
her   feelings?" 

There  was  a  difficult  silence,  while 
Ricky  maneuvered  between  two  trucks. 
"Julie,  Doreen  is  hard  as  nails.  Believe 
me.  Besides,  what  can  I  do — turn  down 
the  clinic?  Send  her  a  registered  letter 
that  I  won't  be  available  for  any  more 
tennis?  It's  nonsense." 

I  was  so  appalled  at  the  gulf  opening  be- 
tween us  that  I  said  nothing  more  till  we 
stopped  before  the  orphanage.  This  was 
serious.  I  had  known  all  along,  somehow, 
that  this  evening  would  be  crucial,  but 
now  that  it  was  upon  me  I  had  an  urge 
to  call  it  back,  to  say — "Not  yet!  Don't  let 
it  end  yet!"  Half-drawn  toward  Ricky 
as  always,  half-chilled  by  his  deliberate 
refusal  to  see  what  seemed  so  plain  and 
clear,  I  was  afraid  to  say  anything  I  might 
be  sorry  for.  But  I  did  say,  very  quietly, 
"I'm  sorry,  Ricky.  We're  poles  apart  in 
this.  Doreen  may  be  hard  as  nails,  but 
won't  you  remember  that  I  am  not?  And 
I  can  only  feel  that  to  keep  accepting  im- 
portant favors  from  a  girl  whose  feelings 
you  aren't  prepared  to  return  is  acting — 
well,  acting  like  a  bit  of  a  heel."  In  spite 
of  the  words,  I  leaned  over  and  kissed 
him  gently  on  the  cheek,  before  I  let  my- 
self  into   the  house. 

Of  all  the  sleepless  nights  I'd  spent  over 
Ricky,  this  one  was  by  far  the  worst.  And 
yet  when  I  came  down  in  the  morning  I 
was  peculiarly  at  peace,  calmer  than  I'd 
been  a  long  time.  In  a  way  it  was  as 
though  a  decision  I'd  been  fighting  to 
keep  down  had  worked  its  way  into  the 
light,  and  I  could  no  longer  avoid  facing 
it.  And  now  that  it  had  to  be  faced,  the 
turmoil,   the   indecision,   had   vanished. 

I  was  so  glad  to  see  Ricky  come  bound- 
ing up  the  porch  steps  that  I  forgot  to  be 
surprised  at  such  an  early  call.  His  face 
was  eager,  full  of  news.  "Julie!  Wait'll  you 
hear!  Oh,  darling,  this  does  it.  Now  we 
can  get  married  tomorrow,  fly  to  Europe, 
buy  the  crown  jewels,  retire  to  an  island! 
Let  me  sit  down." 

Mystified,  I  followed  him  into  the  liv- 
ing room  and  closed  the  door  against  the 
children,  just  coming  down  for  breakfast. 

"Good  news?"  I  asked.  "Looks  that  way 
from   your  face — " 

"Good!  Julie — ■"  He  jumped  up  and 
grasped  my  hands.  "Mrs.  Gerardi  left  me 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars!  Me  and  a 
forty-second  cousin  are  her  only  heirs! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  news?" 

I  was  too  stunned  to  think  at  all.  Then 
gradually  a  feeling  of  the  most  enormous 
relief  lifted  my  heart.  Ricky  was  talking 
again,  excitedly  talking  of  plans  and 
weddings  and  travel  and  buying  a  house, 
but  all  I  could  think  was:  Thank  heaven 
for  making  this  easier  than  I'd  hoped! 
Now  it  won't  be  so  hard  to  tell  him  .  .  . 


And  there  could  be  no  better  time. 
Drawing  a  deep  breath,  I  moved  Ricky 
over  to  the  couch  and  sat  down  beside 
him,  and  told  him  as  gently  as  possible 
that  there  would  be  no  wedding  for  us. 
He  didn't  seem  to  absorb  it  at  first.  Then 
for  the  second  time  I  saw  that  queer 
stoniness  wipe  all  expression  from  his 
face.  He  said  tightly,  "You  don't  know 
what  you're  saying.  Now,  Julie — now 
when  everything's  handed  over  on  a 
platter?" 

"To  you,  dear,  and  I'm  so  glad  for  you. 
But — not  for  us.  It  wouldn't  work,  Ricky. 
It's  precisely  because  you're  not  in  love 
with  Doreen  that  I  realize  what  different 
worlds  we  would  always  live  in.  If  you 
were,  I  could  understand  how  you  can 
go  on  accepting  her  help  .  .  .  but  you're 
not.  Even  if  I  argued  you  over  to  my 
side,  Ricky,  the  fact  that  you  could  ever 
have  thought  it  was  right  and  decent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  girl  like  that  would 
— well,  it  makes  us  different  kinds  of 
people,  that's  the  best  way  I  can  put  it." 
I  put  my  hand  gently  on  his  for  a  mo- 
ment. "There  would  be  other  points  of 
difference,  many  of  them  .  .  .  serious  ones. 
We  never  would  bridge  the  gap.  Ricky 
.  .  .  you  said  a  while  ago  that  I  did  know 
you.  It  wasn't  true  then,  dear.  At  least  I 
wasn't  certain  of  my  knowledge.  But  it  is 
now.  I  feel  I  do  know  you.  I'll  always  be 
fond  of  you.  But,  knowing  you,  I  know  we 
would  never  be  happy." 

I  paused,  anxiously  searching  his  face, 
but  it  remained  expressionless.  After  a 
minute  he  said,  "I  can't  argue  with  you. 
I  know  that  tone  too  well.  You've  de- 
cided." 

"Yes.  I  have  decided.  We'll  be  friends, 
dear,   always — " 

"We'll  be  more  than  friends."  He  got 
up  and  went  to  the  door.  "Julie,  every- 
thing's going  round  right  now.  I'd  best  say 
as  little  as  possible  till  I  light  again.  Only 
— you'd  better  accept  this  as  true.  I'll  never 
give  up.  I  never  thought  there  would  be 
anyone  like  you,  for  me."  He  opened  the 
door.  "Remember — I'm  not  finished.  Some 
day  I'll  sell  it  to  you." 

After  he'd  gone,  I  sat  for  a  while  calm- 
ing myself  down.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
heavy  door  the  children's  voices  thinned 
out  as,  in  pairs  and  groups,  they  went  off 
to  school.  In  a  minute  I  ought  to  go  help 
Hannah  with  the  littlest  ones,  but  any 
girl  who'd  just  ended  a  romance  had  a 
right  to  mourn  over  it  for  a  while  in 
private.  Even  to  cry,  just  a  little.   .   .   . 

Only  the  sensation  of  gladness,  of  great 
relief,  made  the  thought  of  crying  just 
foolish.  Later  on,  I  knew,  I'd  regret  Ricky. 
His  charm  would  always  warm  me;  per- 
haps being  with  him  would  always  give 
me  that  secret  surge  of  vivid  life  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  kindle.  But  not  as  a  hus- 
band; not  as  a  lifetime  partner.  No,  I 
couldn't  cry  for  the  loss  of  that.  I  could 
only  be  grateful. 

There  was  a  light  tap  on  the  door,  and 
Hannah  came  in.  She  studied  me  wor- 
riedly. "Miss  Julie?  Something  tells  me 
here  in  my  heart  I  must  go  to  see  how  it 
is  with  you.  I  see  Dr.  Ricky  going  out,  like 
seven-league  boots  he  is  marching,  so 
angry.  And  something  tells  me  .  .  .  Miss 
Julie,  he  is  not  coming  back?   I  mean — " 

"No,  Hannah.  The  way  you  mean,  Dr. 
Ricky  isn't  coming  back.  I'm  not  going 
to   marry   him,   Hannah." 

Hannah  sighed.  "Such  a  handsome  man. 
So  charming.  Miss  Julie,  look  me  in  the 
eye."  She  examined  me  carefully.  "Miss 
Julie — you    are    not    sad?" 

"No,  I'm  not  sad."  I  stood  up  and  put 
my  hand  on  her  plump  shoulder,  and 
smiled  reassuringly.  "Far  from  it.  I'm 
glad,  Hannah.  It's  the  only  right  thing, 
right  now.  .  .  .  Shall  we  get  to  work?" 
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Walter  Covell  and  Shirley  May  France  on  WJAR-TV's  The  Wife  And  I. 
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Back  in  1949,  when  Shirley  May  France 
"  became  a  highly  publicized  person,  she 
had  many  proposals  of  marriage.  By  the  way, 
for  those  of  the  readers  who  don't  remember, 
Shirley  May  was  the  American  teenager  who 
tried  to  swim  the  English  Channel.  Well, 
despite  Shirley's  beauty  and  popularity,  she 
managed  to  avoid  becoming  somebody's  wife, 
until  she  finally  became  Walter's  other  wife. 

On  the  surface,  this  may  not  sound  like  a 
healthy  position  to  be  in.  Since  it  is  firmly 
established  that  Walter  Covell— the  "I"  half 
of  The  Wife  And  I  team  on  WJAR-TV  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island — is  married  and 
has  two  sons,  where  does  Shirley  come  in? 
It's  very  simple,  Shirley  and  Walter  are  only 
married  for  a  half-hour  each  day  on  TV. 
Shirley's  husband-to-be,  come  next  June, 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  and  neither  does  Mrs. 
Covell. 

Shirley  May  is  a  native  of  New  England, 
born  in  near-by  Massachusetts.  The  family 
moved  to  Michigan  for  several  years,  but 
returned  before  Shirley  had  dreams  of  swim- 
ming  the   Channel.    A   number   of  personal 


appearance  tours  followed  the  young  swim- 
mer's return  to  the  States,  but  this  present 
venture  into  local  television  is  her  first  at- 
tempt in  the  entertainment  field  as  a  steady 
job.  Being  a  TV  wife  has  its  trials  and 
tribulations,  but  Shirley  May  has  proved 
herself  thoroughly  capable  of  meeting  every 
situation,  including  the  time  a  parrot  escaped 
from  a  pet  shop  owner,  who  was  a  guest  on 
the  program. 

Walter  Covell  is  a  familiar  face  on  TV 
screens  throughout  the  nation.  He  used  to 
do  a  fifty -six  week  series  of  one-man  dramas, 
featuring  electrical  ventriloquism.  This  meant 
that  Walt  did  all  the  voices  for  each  show. 
It  takes  quite  a  bit  of  talent,  and  plenty  of 
patience  to  do  that  kind  of  program — and 
Walt  has  loads  of  both  these  qualities.  His 
new  program  with  Shirley  May  is  an  entirely 
different  experience  for  him — in  show  busi- 
ness, that  is.  Naturally,  as  a  married  man, 
he's  gained  lots  of  know-how  when  it  comes 
to  understanding  women — whether  it  be  his 
own  wife,  or  Shirley  May,  Walter's  other 
wife. 


What's  Spinning 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


? 


Mindy  Carson  teams  up  with  the  Duke 
of  Ellington  in  a  session  of  oldies  on 
a  recent  Mindy  show  over  CBS  Radio. 


he  goes  about  his  chores.  Among  them 
are:  "Angels  Cry,"  "My  Dog  And  Me," 
"Mail  My  Heart  To  The  Dead  Letter 
Office,"  and  "Build  My  Gallows  High"— 
all  traditional  with  ranch  hands  through- 
out America. 

Paul  Weston,  conductor  (and  now  Jo 
Stafford's  husband),  gives  us  pleasure  that 
is  hard  to  top  in  the  pop  field,  whether 
dancing  or  just  leaning  back  in  an  easy 
chair.  "Whispers  In  The  Dark"  is  the  name 
of  the  album  for  Columbia,  and  just  a 
few  of  the  tunes  are  "Why  Was  I  Born," 
the  old  Helen  Morgan  melody,  "Little  Girl 
Blue,"  and  "Long  Ago." 

Then  there's  Don  Cornell's  album  of 
oldies  that  sends  the  teen  heart  pressure 
up  ten  points.  Simply  entitled  "Don  Cor- 
nell Sings"  (and  what  could  be  sweeter 
music  to  these  aforementioned  ears),  the 
album  made  for  Victor  contains  "Take  Me 
In  Your  Arms,"  "I  Surrender,  Dear," 
"Come  Back  To  Me."  He's  got  that  dra- 
matic approach  which  sends  as  he  sings. 

"The  Desert  Song"  album,  with  Kath- 
ryn  Grayson  and  Tony  Martin,  makes  the 
film  come  alive  and  sets  you  to  nostalgic 
humming  of  tunes  which  are  just  about 
the  most  romantic  ever  written.  There's 
the  title  song,  "One  Alone,"  "The  Night 
Is  Young,"  and  "Romance,"  along  with 
all  the  other  songs  that  have  been  hits  for 
so  long. 


By  the  way,  would  you  like  informa- 
tion about  your  favorite  singer?  If 
so,  drop  this  columnist  a  line  and 
she'll  publish  the  information  you'd 
like.  Just  send  a  postcard  or  letter 
to  Chris  Wilson,  What's  Spinning, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York.  Sorry,  no 
personal  replies. 


having    ? 
trouble 


with 


.^ 


.. 


your 
nylons 


Haven't  you  been  embarrassed  and  annoyed  time 
and  again  by  snags  and  runs?  Then  stop  washing  your 
nylon  stockings  the  old-fashioned  way... with 
soaps  and  flakes ...  start  washing  them  with  Nylast! 

Now  amazing  new  Nylast,  made  exclusively  for  nylons,  actually 
strengthens  and  protects  nylon  stockings  as  it  washes  them. 
No  soap,  no  flake  can  do  that  for  your  precious  nylons.  Why? 
Because  Nylast  contains  vital  ingredients  by  DuPont  that 
coat  each  nylon  thread  with  invisible  protection  against  snags 

and  runs.  A  survey  among  thousands  of  women  proves 
that  regular  Nylast  users  average 

sixteen  extra  wearings! 
So  tonight,  strengthen  and  protect 
your  nylons  as  you  wash  them. 

Cut  your  hosiery  bills  in  half. 
Get  Nylast  at 
your  favorite  store  or 
supermarket. 


Nylasr 

for  washing  nylons 

A  product  of  Seeman  Brothers, 

makers  of  Air-Wick,  and  distributors 
of  other  dependable  household 
products  for  66  years. 


W 


W 
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letter  to  Lee  Graham 


Every  Monday  through  Friday  afternoon  along 
about  three  o'clock,  WJZ-TV  presents 
lovely  Lee  Graham  in  her  own  program  entitled 
Letter  to  Lee  Graham.  On  the  show,  the  charm- 
ing, blonde  Lee  gives  sensible  advice  to  listeners 
who  write  her  of  their  problems.  Those  letters 
which  cannot  be  answered  on  television  are 
answered  personally  by  Lee.  In  addition  to 
personal  interviews  and  personal  letters,  Mrs. 
Graham  prepares  charts  from  time  to  time, 
designed  to  help  listeners  improve  themselves 
and  therefore  lead  happier,  more  fulfilled  lives. 
With    this    TV    offering    Lee    Graham    gives 


Lawrence  and   Lee  Graham   in  their 

living    room    (above).     Lawrence    watches 

Lee  on  his  office  TV  set  (right). 


viewers  the  benefit  of  nineteen  years  of  ex- 
perience in  writing  and  lecturing  in  the  field 
of  social  psychology  and  human  dynamics. 
These  words  sound  impressive,  and  they  are,  but 
Lee's  charm  and  femininity  take  the  academic 
sting  out  of  the  words.  In  her  thirty-four  years, 
Lee  has  crowded  an  amazing  number  of  ac- 
complishments. A  native  New  Yorker,  she 
attended  Hunter  College  High  School  where 
she  edited  the  school  paper.  Lee  entered  Hunter 
College  after  high  school,  where  she  majored 
in  English  and  psychology.  At  seventeen  she 
took  a  leave  of  absence  to  marry  a  young  man 
she'd  met  while  on  a  vacation  with  her  parents. 

They  thought  Lee  was  a  little  too  young  to 
take  such  a  serious  step,  but  relying  on  the 
judgment  of  their  rather  remarkable  daughter, 
her  parents  consented,  and  apparently  they 
weren't  wrong.  Lee  and  Lawrence  have  been 
happily  married  ever  since.  After  Lee  and  her 
new  husband  had  settled  down,  she  went  back 
to  school,  and  for  the  next  few  years  broadened 
out  her  knowledge  of  psychology,  journalism 
and  fashion.  She  has  co-  authored  a  book 
Your  Way  to  Popularity  and  Personal  Power, 
and  has  contributed  numerous  articles  to  na- 
tional magazines. 

Lee  Graham  is  one  woman  who  has  been  able 
to  mix  a  career  and  marriage,  and  her  husband 
is  Lee's  greatest  fan. 
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\od)om  Sim 

co-starring  in  M-G-M's 

JEOPARDY 


YES,  BARBARA  STANWYCK  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo.  In  fact,  in  less  than  two  years,  Lustre-Creme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority 
of  top  Hollywood  stars !  When  America's  most  glamorous  women  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  jour  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Glamour-made-easy!  Never  was 
hair  care  easier  or  more  reward- 
ing. Even  in  the  hardest  water, 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  foams  into 
lavish,  deep-cleansing  lather  that 
"shines"  your  hair  as  it  cleans... 
leaves  hair  soft  and  fragrant, 
gleaming-bright . 


Will  not  dry  hair!  Wonderful 
Lustre-Creme  doesn't  dry  or  dull 
your  hair — even  if  you  want  to 
shampoo  every  day !  Lustre-Creme 
is  blessed  with  Natural  Lanolin  to 
make  up  for  loss  of  protective  oils 
. . .  bring  out  glorious  sheen  and 
highlights  in  your  hair. 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now 

you  can  "do  things"  with  your 
hair — right  after  you  wash  it! 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  helps 
make  hair  a  joy  to  manage. 
Even  flyaway  locks  respond  to 
the  lightest  touch  of  brush  or 
comb.  No  special  after-rinses.' 


Fabulous  Lustre-Creme 
costs  no  more  than 
other  shampoos — 
27fi  to  $2  in  jars  or  tubes. 


How  Lucille  Ball 


used  her  flaming  red 


head  to  make  having 


a  babv  fun  and  a  chance 


to  look  her  prettiest 


UCY  IN  WAITING 


30 


Proud  mother  of  two — one  brand-new — 
Lucille  Ball  feels  pregnancy  is  a  time  to 
look  radiant  and  glowing  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

"I  discarded  the  maternity  skirt  from  the 
beginning,"  says  Lucille,  co-starring  with 
husband  Desi  Arnaz  on  CBS-TV's  I  Love 
Lucy.  'Instead,  I  began  wearing  'fancy 
pants,'  which  I  have  in  velvet  and  cottons. 
They're  far  more  flattering,  I  found,  than 
the  usual  maternity  skirts  that  creep  up  in 
front  and  make  you  look  like  a  balloon  from 
the  rear." 

Lucy's  "fancy  pants"  taper  down  the  leg 
to  a  rather  snug  fit  at  the  ankle  and  are 
fitted  high  over  the  tummy,  with  several 
rows  of  hooks  in  back  which  can  be  let  out 
as  necessary.  She  tops  them  with  swing- 
front -and -back  blouses  in  linen,  velvet, 
gingham  and  tie-silk.  These  are  so  pert  and 
pretty  in  solid  colors,  plaids  and  polka  dots 
that  she  continues  to  wear  them  even  after 
M-Day. 

Other  features  of  Lucy's  waiting-wardrobe 
which  are  still  serviceable  are  a  full-length 
cashmere  daytime  coat  and  two  evening  coats 
trimmed  with  mink.  The  cashmere  is  plain 
and  full,  and  with  it  she  carries  a  big  mink 
purse.    The  evening  coats — actually,  they're 

By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 


coat-dresses  in  light  blue  and  cocoa  heavy 
satin — are  topped  by  jewel-trimmed  mink 
collars. 

"Since  good  foot  support  is  necessary," 
says  Lucy,  "I  wore  flats  in  different  colors 
and  fabrics  with  the  fancy  pants.  When  heels 
were  necessary,  I  chose  a  shoe  with  a  sub- 
stantial medium  heel." 

To  avoid  putting  up  hair  at  night  during 
pregnancy,  Lucy  advises  a  good  permanent. 
"I  waited  until  my  hair  was  a  good  length, 
so  I  could  trim  off  fuzzy  edges  after  my 
permanent  and  still  not  look  scalped,"  she 
says. 

As  her  pregnancy  progressed,  Lucy  found 
that  she  looked  better  with  less  and  less 
make-up.  "Usually,  lipstick  and  mascara 
were  all  I  wore  during  the  day,"  she  explains. 
For  occasions,  a  make-up  base,  applied  lightly. 

"Whereas  I  used  less  make-up,  I  got  even 
by  using  more  soap,"  laughs  Lucy.  "I  love 
to  smell  good."  Another  Lucy  favorite  is 
hand  lotion.  "I  bathe  in  it!"  As  for  perfumes, 
she  found  the  heavier  scents  she  usually 
loves  nauseated  her  when  pregnant — she  con- 
centrated on  light,  flowery  fragrances. 

And  that's  how  Lucy  sailed  through  her 
pregnancy  with  that  famous  beauty,  bounce 
and  sparkle  at  their  best. 


RUN  A  PORTABLE  DRESS  SHOP  THAT 
CAN  EARN  YOU  SW  IN  A  MONTH! 


At  one  time  or  another,  what 
woman  hasn't  thought  it  would 
be  "fun"  to  run  a  dress  shop? 
Well,  here's  your  chance  to  do  ex- 
actly that  —  without  disturbing 
your  normal  daily  routine,  with- 
out cluttering  up  your  home  with 
space-consuming  "stock".  Here's 
a  down-to-earth,  money -making 
opportunity  for  women  of  any  age 
—and  without  any  business  back- 
ground. You  can  go  into  this  in- 
teresting business  without  laying 
out  a  single  penny  of  your  own 
money  in  advance.  The  only  re- 
quirement is  spare  time!  Fashion 
Frocks  supplies  everything  else 
you  need  to  set  yourself  up  in  a 
profitable  dress  business  that  can 
bring  you  up  to  $150  in  a  month. 


Your  Customers  Choose  From 
Nearly  150  Styles  and  Fabrics! 


Imagine  a  "Dress  Shop"  you 
can  tuck  under  your  arm  and 
take  right  along  with  you  to 
luncheons,  bridge  parties,  church 
affairs  —  or  even  to  the  corner 
grocery.  That's  the  way  Fashion 
Frocks'  Portable  "Dress  Shop" 
works.  You  simply  show  exqui- 
site Fashion  Frocks  to  friends  and 
neighbors,  relatives  and  acquaint- 
ances at  any  time  that  suits  your 
convenience. 

When  women  discover  how 
easy  it  is  to  order  these  stunning 


styles  through  you  . . .  when  they 
see  the  rich  fabrics,  warm  flatter- 
ing colors,  and  the  dazzling  array 
of  weaves  and  patterns  . . .  they 
simply  won't  be  able  to  pass  your 
"Dress  Shop"  by!  Your  customers 
will  choose  from  classic  suits, 
casual  sports-wear,  dressy  two- 
piecers  —  all  such  outstanding 
values  that  many  will  buy  3  and 
4  at  a  time.  Your  Fashion  Frocks' 
"Dress  Shop"  features  a  complete 
range  of  sizes,  too  .  .  .  Misses, 
Half-Sizes,  Juniors,  Stouts. 


Coudod  Brings  You  This  Portable 
Profitable  "Dress  Shop"! 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  in. 
Fashion  Frocks  will  send  your  portable  "Dress 
Shop"  ON  APPROVAL.  You'll  get  a  magnificent 
Presentation  Portfolio  showing  over  150  Fashion 
Frocks,  at  prices  every  woman  can  afford.  Style  cards 
in  color,  complete  with  swatches  that  demonstrate 
the  exact  quality,  color,  weave  and  pattern  of  the 
wonderful  fabrics.  In  short,  everything  you  need  to 

set  yourself  up  in  a  profitable  dress  business all 

yours  ON  APPROVAL.  But  don't  delay  or  you  may 
be  disappointed.  Openings  are  definitely  limited! 

FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

(Dress  Shop  Division) 
3305    Colerain  Ave.,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


Your  Own  Lovely  Clothes  Cost  You  Nothing! 

On  top  of  the  thrill  of  operating  your  own  dress 
business  at  a  BIG  PROFIT,  you  can  be  the  best 
dressed  woman  in  your  neighborhood  —  without 
paying  one  cent  for  your  clothes!  You  can  qualify 
for  your  own  personal  wardrobe  given  as  an  extra 
bonus.  It's  almost  like  being  paid  just  for  wearing 
beautiful  clothes! 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD      MAIL  TODAY! 


FASHION  FROCKS,  INC.  (Dress  Shop  Division) 
3305    Colerain  Ave.,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  by  mail  the  complete  Fashion  Frocks'  Portable  "Dress    i 
Shop"  ON  APPROVAL,  so  I  can  get  started  right  away  on  this  chance 
to  earn  up  to  $150  in  a  month. 


Name- 


Address- 


City  &  Zone- 


^State- 


Age. 


.Dress  Size- 


._) 
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ah-li ! 

my  l\oi^  Bath 

its  aplea8ure...p«re  pleasure!" 


Yes . . .  Ivory  means  more 
lather,  faster! 

When  you're  in  an  Ivory  bath,  you're  in  for 
pleasure  from  the  start!  That  floating  cake 
of  Ivory  is  so  handy.  And  so  sudsy!  It  makes 
floods  of  creamy  lather  without  a  bit  of  coax- 
ing. Why,  Ivory  Soap  makes  more  lather, 
faster,  than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 

Ivory  means  famous  mildness, 
and  such  a  clean,  fresh  odor! 

It's  delightful — the  way  silky  Ivory  suds  soothe 
you  as  you  soak!  They're  so  pure  ...  so  mild 
.  .  .  gentle  as  a  kiss.  More  doctors,  you  know, 
advise  Ivory  for  skin  care  than  any  other  soap ! 
And  there's  extra  pleasure  in  that  clean,  fresh- 
smelling  Ivory  lather.  It  leaves  you  full  of  pep 
.  .  .  right  in  step! 

Yet  wonderful  Ivory  costs  less! 

Too  good  to  be  true?  It  is  true!  Mild,  wonder- 
ful Ivory  gives  you  more  soap  for  your  money 
than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 


* 


99&Z  pure  it  Boats 


"The  whole  family  agrees  on  Ivory!" 


,  -/-flufri&ii  Tw&ifcT^MttSfrbbf 


A  host  of  Little  Godfreys — both  newcomers  and  veterans — beaming   in  the  Florida  sunshine:  Left  to  right, 
Julius  La  Rosa,  Janette  Davis,  organist  Lee  Erwin,  Lu  Ann  Simms,  Marion  Marlowe,  Frank  Parker  and  Haleloke. 

By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


Did   you   ever  have   a   dream   that   went   like 
this?  .  .  .  You're  small  and  dark  and  cute  and 
about  nineteen,  if  you  happen  to  be  a  girl  ...  or 


you're  about  twenty-two  and  dark  and  big- 
shouldered,  with  a  disarming  smile  that  curls  at 
the  corners,  if  you're  a  boy. 


See   Next  Page- 


said  the  word,  and  Julius  La  Rosa  and  Lu  Ann  Simms 


ey  were  not  only  famous — they  were  having  lots  of  fun 


The  Dream  Happened! 


You  go  to  high  school  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
and  your  name  is  Lu  Ann  Simms  ...  or  you're  in 
the  Navy  in  Pensacola,  after  growing  up  in 
Brooklyn,  and  you're  a  kid  named  Julius  La  Rosa. 
And  that's  just  about  all  for  both  of  you,  except 
that  you  both  can  sing.  Until  the  dream 
happens.  .  .  . 

The  dream  comes  along  in  the  person  of  a  big, 
redheaded,  jovial  man  named  Arthur  Godfrey, 
who  likes  the  way  you  look  and  how  you  sing. 
He  speaks  the  magic  words  into  a  dictaphone,  and 
they  come  out  on  a  contract,  which  you  sign,  still 
not  believing  your  incredible  fortune. 

Okay,  kids,  it's  all  done.  The  dream  is  under 
way. 

And  this  is  how  it  goes: 

You  have  money,  now,  more  than  you  ever 
dreamed  of  having  any  time,  anywhere.  The 
organization  that  gives  you  hundreds  a  week 
advises  you  as  to  how  to  save  and  invest  it  so  that, 
after  taxes,  you'll  have  some  security.  Sure,  you 
accept  the  advice.  You'd  be  an  awful  dope  not  to. 
You  give  yourself  an  allowance,  not  a  big  one,  but 
it  will  do  for  sodas  and  extras.  And  Arthur  God- 
frey himself  will  make  sure  that  your  life  is  made 
as  pleasant  as  possible. 

You'll  see.  Also,  you'll  earn  what  you  get.  For 
one  thing,  you'll  work  from  eight  in  the  morning 


until  around  nine  at  night,  with  time  off  now  and 
then  during  the  day.  (It's  still  a  good  dream 
because  it's  the  American  dream,  to  earn  your 
keep.)  You'll  take  vocal  lessons,  swimming  les- 
sons, dancing  lessons,  and  ice-skating  lessons,  the 
latter  because  Mr.  Godfrey  wishes  to  put  on  an 
ice  show  in  December. 

You'll  rehearse  till  you  almost  drop — somehow 
you  never  quite  do — and  you'll  be  on  time  for  all 
the  shows,  and  never  miss  one,  and  do  better  than 
you  know  how  when  the  mikes  are  hot  and  the 
cameras  rolling. 

And,  through  the  whole  time,  you'll  have  a  ball. 
You  will,  that  is,  if  you're  Julius  or  Lu  Ann. 

Take,  just  for  instance,  a  recent  November 
weekend  when  WTVJ,  Miami's  television  station, 
opened  its  new  studios,  biggest  and  most  complete 
in  the  entire  South,  in  a  remodeled  theatre. 
Godfrey  had  other  commitments  but  he  decided  to 
send  the  troupe  down  to  do  a  show. 

'And  Walter,"  he  said  to  Walter  Murphy,  a 
member  of  his  staff  assigned  to  accompany  the 
group,  "the  kids  have  been  working  awfully  hard 
lately.  Let  'em  relax,  eh?  Give  'em  anything  they 
want.  Lu  Ann,  for  instance — why,  she's  never 
even  been  to  Miami.  She'll  flip  when  she  sees  it. 
Well,  let  her—" 

So  it  was  in  this  spirit  (Continued  on  page  91) 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  10-11:30  A.M.  (simulcast,  CBS-TV,  M-Th,  10-11),  for  Snow  Crop,  Star-Kist,  Fiberglas, 
Frigidaire,  Rinso,  Pepsodent,  Pillsbury,  Toni,  Nabisco,  Chesterfield — King  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Round  Table,  CBS  Radio, 
Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Kingan  &  Co.— Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Chesterfield,  Toni,  Pillsbury— 
Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts,  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV,  Mon.,  8:30  P.M.,  for  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.    All  times  given  EST. 


1.  The  sad  saga  of  "Floppy  the  Night-club  Doll" 
opens  with  a  splash,  as  Lu  Ann  and  Julius  romp. 


2.  Suddenly,  the  plot  thickens!   With  a  devil-may-care 
leer,  Julius  puts  the  snatch  on  Lu  Ann's  beloved  Floppy. 


■ 


It  isn't  all  play — and  no  work — but  Julius  enjoys  doing  his  air  chores  with  Arthur  Godfrey. 


3.  Steeped  in  villainy,   he  whisks   Floppy  to-  the  high 
diving  board  and  plunges  madly  into  the  briny  depths. 


4.  Hugging    a    sodden    Floppy,    Lu   Ann   vows    re- 
venge. (P.S.  She  gets  it,  too — as  our  story  reveals!) 


BUD  COLLYER  SAYS: 


Bud  has  a  way  with  children,  even  if  they're  not  trying  to 
Beat  The  Clock  but  just  lending  moral  support  to  grownups. 


Candid  shot  from  Break  The  Bank  helps  prove  Bud's 
point  that  everyone's  happy  when  a  serviceman  wins! 


No   matter  what  the   stunt,   there's   one  thing   that 
volunteers  never  lose — their  sense  of  sportsmanship. 


It  isn't  what  they  win  on  Break  The  Bank  or 
Beat  The  Clock — it's  how  they  play  the  game 

By  FRANCES  KISH 


Ever  find  yourself  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  chair  at 
home,  trying  by  sheer  force  of  will  to  help  a  radio  or 
TV  contestant  get  the  right  answer  to  a  quiz  or  do  the 
stunt  required  of  him?  Ten  to  one,  you're  more  tense  and 
worried  than  he  is — because,  according  to  Bud  Collyer,  there 
are  many  contestants  who  go  through  their  paces  like  a 
breeze!  They  aren't  scared,  they  aren't  self-conscious — 
and  they  know  a  lot  of  answers. 

You  can  take  Bud  Collyer's  word  for  that.  As  the  skillful 
quizmaster  of  radio's  Break  The  Bank,  as  the  patient  fellow 
who  puts  contestants  through  hilarious  situations  and  games 
on  television's  Beat  The  Clock,  he's  learned  a  great  deal 
about  contestants — and  never  ceased  to  marvel  about  what 
he's  learned. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  never  get  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Beat  The  Clock,  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  7:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Sylvania.  Break 
The  Bank— ABC  Radio,  M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  for  Ipana  Tooth  Paste, 
Trushay  Lotion,  Mum;  Toni  Home  Permanent;   Nylast  and  Air- Wick. 


Contestants  are  wonderful! 
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With  all  her  heart,  Joan  wanted  a  little  girl — 
Jane  proved  to  be  everything  she'd  hoped  for.  "It's 
so  cosy,  so  companionable — such  fun!"  says  Joan. 


Noted   horseman   Gordon   Wright  has   been   Joan's 
riding   teacher  from  teen-days — and   now   he's  teaching 
Jane  to  be  a  champion   like  her  talented   mother. 


the  LOVE 


Whether  clowning  on  The  Name's  The  Same 
or  playing  Maggie  Fallon  on  Wendy  Warren, 
Joan  Alexander  has  a  heart  filled  with 
joy  in  her  daughter,  her  husband 

By  GLADYS  HALL 


Joan  Alexander  is  a  woman  of  many  lives,  of 
many  names.  She  has  been  all  things  to  all  people 
who  listen  to  radio,  watch  television.  Audiences 
know  Joan  as  the  glamorous,  ruthless  Maggie 
Fallon  on  radio's  Wendy  Warren  And  The  News  ... 
as  a  gay,  quick-witted  panelist  on  TV's  The 
Name's  The  Same  .  .  .  and  there's  no  guessing  what 
completely  different  part  she'll  play  next 
on  Armstrong's  Theatre  Of  Today! 

But  there's  one  role  that  means  more  to  Joan 
than  all  others,  one  name  she'd  rather  answer  to,  any 
time,  anywhere.   Just  .  .  .  "Mommy." 

In  any  land,  in  any  language,  the  mother-child 
story  is,  surely,  the  sweetest  (Continued  on  page  103) 


Joan  is  heard  M-F  as  Maggie  Fallon  in  Wendy  Warren  And  The 
News,  12  noon,  for  Maxwell  House — as  Delia  Street  in  Perry 
Mason,  2:15  P.M.,  for  Tide — as  Althea  Dennis  in  The  Brighter 
Day,  2:45  P.M.,  for  Cheer — and  often  on  Armstrong's  Theatre 
Of  Today,  Sat.,  12  noon;  all  EST,  on  CBS  Radio.  Joan  is  seen 
in  The  Name's  The  Same,  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.  EST,  for 
Swanson's  Frozen  Foods  and  Johnson's  Wax  (alternate  sponsors). 


JOAN  LIVES  BY 
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BOB  and  RAY- 

SPICE  OF  OUR  LIFE 


One  way  to  tell  Bob  and  Ray  apart:  Bob  and  Jane 
Elliott    love    their    cats — Ray    is    allergic    to    them. 


Pride   and    joy   of    Ray   and   Liz   Soulding's   home   is 
baby   Barbara,   their  third   child   and  only   daughter. 


By  CHRIS  KANE 


One  is  slight  and  blonde.    (That's  Bob  Elliott.)    The 
other's  larger,  darker,  with  an  upper  lip  where  his 
moustache  used  to  be.   (That's  Ray  Goulding.) 
Instead  of  two  minds  with  a  single  thought,  they  have 
half  a  mind  between  them.  At  least  that's  the  impression 
they  try  to  give. 

"Bob's  good  on  the  ukulele,"  Ray  says. 
"Ray's  good  on  the  elevator,"  Bob  says. 
They  came  from  Boston — full  of  beans,  naturally — to 
take  over  NBC,  which  still  hasn't  recovered  from  the 
shock.  The  boys  often  introduce  their  show  by  announc- 
ing simply:  "Bob  and  Ray  take  great  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  National  Broadcasting  Company." 


Before  they  presented  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, with  its  glorious  network  facilities,  they  labored  on 
a  local  show  where  they  depicted  the  activities  of  Mary 
Backstage,  Noble  Wife.  Mary  was  a  girl  from  a  deserted 
mining  town  out  west  who  came  to  the  big  city  to  find 
happiness  as  the  wife  of  Handsome  Harry  Backstage, 
idol  of  a  million  other  women.  Something  like  that,  any- 
how. AH  the  characters  were  played  by  Bob  and  Ray— 
the  scripts  completely  ad-libbed  as  they  went  along. 

The  boys  are  still  satirizing  anything  and  everything — 
but  that  ain't  all.   They'll  even  make  fun  of  themselves. 

Ray  claims  he  has  a  Shetland  pony,  Bob  claims  he  de- 
signs his  own  socks. 


DON'T  BELIEVE  A  WORD  THEY  SAY—HERE    ARE    THE    "SIMPLE"    FACTS 


See  Next  Page- 
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BOB  AND  RAY— 


"I  own  the  Empire  State  Building,"  Ray  goes  on. 
"When  my  friends  see  me  coming,  they  say,  'Here's  old 
Money-Bags!'  " 

"I  get  horse-hives,"  Bob  mutters.  "I  look  at  a  horse, 
and  my  nose  runs." 

"Bob  was  voted  Most  Likely  To  Succeed,"  Ray  cries. 

"Ray  was  voted  Most  Likely  To,"  Bob  parries. 

Ask  them  to  tell  you  a  few  simple  facts  about  them- 
selves, never  mind  the  clowning,  and  they  look  pained. 
"Nothing  to  tell,"  they  say.  Then  Ray's  phone  rings. 
"Joe's  on  the  phone,"  says  somebody.  "My  brother  Joe?" 
says  Ray.  Then  he  turns  to  the  interviewer  with  a 
simple  fact.  "I  have  a  brother  Joe." 

Besides  a  brother  Joe,  he's  got  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. He  met  his  wife  Liz  (nee  Mary  Elizabeth  Leader, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio)  in  the  Army.  It  sounds  like  a 
joke,  but  isn't.  She  was  a  dietitian,  he  was  an  instructor 
at  the  Officers  Candidate  School  in  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky. 

"We  got  married  on  a  three-day  pass,"  Ray  says.  "At 
a  little  spa  in  Indiana.  A  sweet  little  church  around 
the  corner — around  the  corner  from  an  arsenal." 

As  he  warms  to  his  story,  he  embroiders,  "General 


Ray's   always    "taking    someone   for   a    ride" — in 
this   case,    his   sons,    Raymond,    Jr.,    and   Tommy. 


Five  Gouldings  in  one  spot — and  quiet — but  only  because  young  Raymond  has  beer 
persuaded  the  Martians  are  coming  and  the  huddled  family  needs  his  "protection.1 
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Spice  of  our  Life 


Patton  was  riding  down  the  street  outside  crying,  'Blood 
and  Guts!' " 

"Their  song,"  butts  in  Bob,  "is  'Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever.'  " 

Ray  hangs  his  head.  "Every  time  we  hear  'Reveille,' 
we  look  at  each  other  tenderly — " 

Ray  and  Liz  were  married  in  '45,  came  to  Boston  in 
1946,  after  Ray's  discharge  from  the  Army.  He'd  been 
a  radio  announcer  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts  (where  he 
was  born  and  raised),  after  he  got  out  of  high  school,  so 
it  was  logical  that  he'd  go  back  to  being  a  radio  an- 
nouncer. He  ended  up  at  Station  WHDH  in  Boston, 
where,  by  a  laughable  coincidence,  one  Bob  Elliott  was 
also  announcing.  More  properly,  Bob  Elliott  was  disc- 
jockeying. 

Bob  was  a  Boston  boy  who'd  had  a  fling  at  New  York. 
Went  to  acting  school  there,  and  got  a  job  at  NBC.  He 
was  a  genuine  NBC  page  boy.  Escorted  studio  visitors 
to  their  seats.   As  a  lifework,   (Continued  on  page  85) 

Inside  Bob  And  Ray,  NBC  Radio,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EST.  Bob  and  Ray 
are  also  heard  locally  over  Station  WNBC,  M-F,  6:30  P.M.  EST. 


Bob's  good   on  the   ukulele — according  to   Ray. 
(According  to  Bob,  Ray's  good  on  the  elevator!) 


They  all — including  wife  Jane — agree  that  Bob's  a  frustrated  artist.    Some  day, 
perhaps,   an    Elliott   seascape   will    replace   the   stuffed    sailfish    oyer   the    mantel. 
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Dealing  with  Larry's  leading  lady,  Mary  Noble  learns  there  are  times 
a  housewife  has  to  be  an  actress,  too — and  even  write  her  own  script! 


Mary  Noble  stood  at  the  door  of  Judith 
Venable's  dressing  room.  Seated  at  the 
table,  with  the  theatrical  make-up  lights 
shining  bright  on  her  face,  Judith  looked  hard, 
just  a  little  worn  with  the  events  that  had 
transpired  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Judith's  voice 
had  a  rasping,  brittle  quality — almost  as  though 
her  years  of  speaking  in  the  voice  of  the  char- 
acters she  had  portrayed  on  the  stage  had 
robbed  her  of  her  own  ability  to  express  her 
thoughts  without  cheap  emotion.  Judith's 
vanity,  her  supreme  belief  in  her  own  charms, 
were  almost  enough  to  make  Mary  lose  her 
resolution  to  keep  everything  on  a  friendly 
basis — a  resolution  hardly  helped  along  by 
Judith's  digs  at  her  appearance,  Judith's  thinly 
veiled  criticisms  of  her  actions.  Mary  could 
feel  her  hand  trembling  on  the  door  to  the 
dressing  room  as  she  controlled  her  every  in- 
stinct to  flee  from  Judith,  flee  from  the  situation 
in  which  she  found  herself.  A  giggle  welled 
up  inside  of  her  as  she  thought  to  herself,  I'm 
the  actress!  .  .  .  Mary  had  known  it  would  be 
hard  to  face  Judith,  to  face  her  husband  Larry, 
when  she  returned  from  her  ill-fated  trip  to 
the  Virgin  Islands.  It  all  seemed  so  long  ago 
now,  when  she'd  traveled  down  there  to  di- 
vorce Larry,  let  Judith  have  a  clear  field  to 
win  the  husband  whom  she  adored.  Seemed 
long  ago,  foolish  and  school-girlish,  in  view  of 
what  a  bit  of  honest  plain-speaking  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  between  herself  and  Larry. 
It  was  at  Larry's  insistence  that  Mary  was  with 
Judith  now.  The  latest  of  Judith's  overtures 
had  left  both  of  them  a  little  shaken,  not  in 
their  belief  in  each  other,  but  uncertain  about 
what  they  should  do  about  Judith.  .  .  .  Larry 
had  been  finishing  his  make-up  the  evening 
before,  for  the  performance  which  he  would 
be  giving  with  Judith,  his  leading  lady,  when 
Judith  unexpectedly  walked  into  his  dressing 
room.  Coming  up  behind  Larry,  she  had  sud- 
denly leaned  down  and  kissed  the  top  of  his 
head.  Larry  was  so  taken  aback  that  he  merely 
sat  there  while  Mary  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in.  Of  course,  Judith  had  immediately 
assumed  that  Mary  would  be  shocked  and 
horrified  and  went  into  an  act  about  her  feel- 


ings— she  made  it  quite  plain  that  she  felt 
Larry  was  gallant  in  taking  Mary  back  after 
her  Virgin  Islands  trip,  and  implied  that  Larry 
was  covering  up  his  true  feelings  for  Judith 
because  he  didn't  want  to  upset  Mary.  As  the 
door  had  closed  on  this  episode,  Larry  had 
appealed  to  Mary  to  "do  something"  that 
would  prove  to  Judith  once  and  for  all  that  he 
didn't  care  for  her,  except  as  a  leading  lady 
in  a  play  which  he  wanted  to  keep  highly 
successful.  .  .  .  Armed  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  husband's  love  for  her,  Mary  was  trying 
her  level  best  to  work  out  a  plan  that  had 
slowly  formed  in  her  mind.  This  plan  would 
keep  everything  at  the  theatre  proceeding 
nicely,  but  would  involve  Judith  in  a  romance 
which  might  turn  her  attention  away  from 
Larry  and  give  Mary  and  her  husband  a 
small  respite  of  peace  with  each  other.  Mary 
made  her  voice  light  and  gay  as  she  told  Judith 
about  a  small  dinner  party  she  was  planning. 
It  was  going  to  be  just  a  little,  intimate  affair 
in  celebration  of  the  months  that  the  play  had 
been  so  successful.  There  would  be  a  few  per- 
sons from  the  theatre,  Mary  went  on  lightly, 
and  a  couple  of  men  who  had  so  much  wanted 
to  meet  Judith — as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  been 
bothering  the  life  out  of  Mary  for  an  introduc- 
tion. At  the  mention  of  the  men,  Judith's  face 
softened  and  she  lost  the  tenseness  that  had 
seemed  to  permeate  her  whole  body.  Of  course, 
she'd  be  delighted  to  attend  and  bygones 
would  be  bygones.  .  .  .  As  Mary  closed  the  door 
to  the  dressing  room  a  sigh  escaped  her  lips. 
Would  she  be  a  good  enough  actress  to  divert 
Judith's  attention,  and  would  the  poor  male 
victims  stand  still  for  the  matchmaking  she 
was  about  to  bring  about?  A  small  prayer  was 
sent  heavenward  as  she  made  her  way  to 
Larry's  dressing  room  to  tell  him  the  success 
of  her  encounter.  Life  might  not  be  smooth, 
she  told  herself,  but  it  certainly  is  interesting, 
when  you  are  married  to  a  handsome  actor! 


Backstage  Wife,  on  NBC,  M-F,  4  PM.  EST,  for  Cheer. 
Claire  Niesen  (far  right)  and  Helen  Claire  are  shown 
here  in  their  roles  as  Mary  Noble  and  Judith  Venable. 
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It  takes  courage  to  be 
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a  BACKSTAGE  WIFE 
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TWO  for  the  MONEY 


It  all  seems  like  a  dream  today — being  questioned  by  Herb  Shriner — winning  all  that  money.  . 


WINNING  $1,170  IS  GLORIOUS,  BUT  HAVING 
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The  children  adore  picnics — so  does  my  husband  Jim — and 
it's  quite  a  merry  project  getting  everything  packed  and  ready. 
Another  favorite  pastime  is  our  family  show  on  Sunday 
nights.  Jim  plays,  and  all  but  the  youngest  "get  into  the  act." 


By  EVELYN  O'ROURKE 


Winning  $1,170  on  Two  For  The 
Money  is,  to  be  sure,  a  glorious 
thing.  It's  almost  like  money  found, 
it  happens  so  suddenly.  It  makes  you  a 
little  dizzy  and  very  happy.  But  money 
isn't  everything — you  quickly  discover — 
if  you're  on  a  quiz  show  and  lose.  I 
know  both  sides  of  the  coin. 

Quickly,  let  me  assure  you  I  am  not 
a  professional  contestant.  Proof?  I  have 
eight  children,  ranging  from  four  months 
to  ten  years  of  age,  a  big  house  in 
Yonkers  with  five  bedrooms  plus  the 
usual  downstairs  and  cellar  to  take 
care  of — and,  not  least,  a  husband  to  keep 
happy.  That  should  be  evidence  enough 
I  have  no  time  for  shenanigans. 

The  first  time  (Continued  on  page  97) 


Two  For  The  Money  is  simulcast  Tuesday,  10  P.M. 
EST,  on  NBC  Radio  and  NBC-TV,  for  Old  Gold. 


EIGHT  CHILDREN  AND  A  HANDSOME   HUSBAND  IS  EVEN  MORE  SENSATIONAL! 
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APPINESS  TO  SHARE 


The  Kuklapolitans  are  a  gay  family  off  the 
stage,  too — for  each  gambled  and  won  a  future 
which  embraces  a  heart  as  well  as  a  mind 

By  LILLA  ANDERSON 


Fran  Allison  had  the  sniffles.  Being  Fran, 
she  also  had  a  morning-to-midnight  schedule. 
Fitted  tightly  around  the  week's  professional 
commitments — to  do  three  Aunt  Fanny  disser- 
tations for  Breakfast  Club,  five  Kukla,  Fran 
And  Ollie  radio  shows  and  Sunday's  big  NBC 
television  production — were  a  multitude  of  busi- 
ness and  social  appointments. 

In  the  habit  of  sailing  through  them  as  happy 
as  a  high-school  girl  at  prom  time,  she  refused 
to  admit  a  stubborn  cold  could  stop  her. 

It  worried  Burr  Tillstrom.  His  concern  in- 
creased when  Fran's  husband,  Archie  Leving- 
ton,  went  out  of  town  on  a  business  trip  and 
asked  Burr  to  watch  out  for  her. 

As  they  plotted  the  radio  program,  he  felt 
the  time  had  come  for  drastic  action  and  sug- 
gested, "Frannie,  let's  put  a  second  show  on 
tape.  Then  you  stay  home  all  day  tomorrow 
and  get  some  rest." 

Fran  shook  her  head.  "You  know  some  one 
would  telephone,  expecting  me  somewhere,  and 
away  I'd  go." 

Burr  had  thought  of  that.  "What  you  need 
is  sitters.  I'll  bring  you  lunch  at  noon.  Beulah 
will  take  over  at  2:00  P.M.  Cathy  will  get  all 
the  newspapers.  Mary  will  cook  dinner.  Jack 
will  bring  you  that  new  song.  When  I  return, 
I'll  pick  up  Gommy  and  Joe.   We'll  all  have  a 


quiet  little  party  and  you'll  get  over  your  cold." 

Such  projects,  executed  in  real  life,  account 
for  the  spirit  which  wins  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie 
a  place  among  the  most  lovable  characters  in 
radio  and  television.  The  fondness  so  apparent 
in  all  the  doings  of  the  little  people  is  only  a 
public  reflection  of  the  affection  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  binds — into  a  large  and  lively  family — 
Burr  Tillstrom,  Fran  Allison  and  the  people 
who  work  with  them. 

It's  a  "professional"  family  rather  than  a  "by- 
birth"  affiliation.  No  one  of  its  eight  members 
is  related  to  another.  They  first  met  in  1947  at 
WBKB,  Paramount's  pioneer  station,  when  all 
Chicago  had  only  353  television  sets,  network 
broadcasting  was  only  a  hope,  and  theirs  be- 
came the  first  commercially  sponsored  program. 
When  the  show  moved  to  NBC,  all  went  along. 

Head-of-the-family  Burr  Tillstrom  includes 
himself  when  he  says  it  is  composed  of  "a  bunch 
of  strong-minded,  stubborn,  independent  indi- 
viduals— thank  goodness." 

Their  backgrounds  vary,  yet  that  strong- 
minded  independence  of  which  he  speaks  ac- 
counts for  one  experience  unanimously  pos- 
sessed. Prior  to  their  working  together,  each 
has  sometime  walked  out  of  the  safe,  secure 
career  and  gambled  his  future  to  achieve  a  goal 
sensed  rather  than  seen.  (Continued  on  page 73) 


Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie— NBC-TV,  Sun .,  4  P.M.  EST  ( sponsored  every  other  week  by  RCA  Victor )  — NBC  Radio,  M-F,  2 :45  P.M. 


Heads  of  the  family:  Burr  Tillstrom's  the  lad 

who  created  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie — Beulah  Zachary  (at 

left)  produces  it — Fran  Allison  stars  in  it! 
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ARE  AS  BRIGHT  AS  PEOPLE 


Like  most  girls,  I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking* 
about  marriage — but  it's  all  in  the  future  tense! 
For  the  present,  I'm  happy  fust  dancing  and 
soda-dating  casually  with  friends  like  Dick  Kerr. 


We  meet  strange 
and  new  problems  every  day — 
and  the  wonderful  thing  about  us 
is  that  we  solve  them 

By  GLORIA  McMILLAN 


A  teenager  who  can  think  for  himself?  That's 
right!  There  are  millions  of  us. 
I've  been  nineteen  for  almost  a  year  now 
and  I  think  teenagers  are  bright  as  new  pennies 
and  as  smart  as  people.  Just  look.  Every  day 
we  teenagers  meet  strange  new  situations,  like 
joining  clubs,  meeting  boys  (and  girls),  and  going 
to  different  places.  All  of  these  things,  since 
they  are  strange  and  new,  are  problems  to  us  in 
one  way  or  another.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
us  is — we  solve  a  whole  batch  of  problems  like 
these  every  day.  So' I  say  teenagers  are  plenty 
bright,  with  lots  of  reasoning  ability,  and, 
given  half  a  chance,  they  can  use  it! 
As  Harriet  Conklin  on  (Continued  on  page  79 ) 


Gloria  McMillan  plays  Harriet  Conklin  in  Our  Miss 
Brooks— heard  on  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  6:30  P.M.  EST, 
for  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet — seen  on  CBSTV,  Fri.,  9:30 
P.M.  EST,  for  Instant  Sanka,  Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes. 
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Boys  and  girls  in  our  crowd  have  serious 
moments,  too — not  only  about  our  studies, 
but    about    religion    and    spiritual    values. 
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HOME  IS  BETTER  THAN 
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HEADLINES 
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DOWN  YOU  GO" 

says  Carmelita  Pope,  "when  a  great  day  arrives 
but  there's  no  one  to  share  it  with  you!" 
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What  could  compare  with  this,  Carmie  wonders  as  she  holds  baby  Bruce — how  could  she  and 
Chuck  ever  have  hesitated,  heeding  that  old  warning:  "Marriage  and  careers  don't  mix?" 


Joyous  music  of  the  wedding  recessional 
filled  the  vaulted  church.  Radiant  in 
white  satin,  her  veil  swirling  delicate  as 
a  cloud,  the  bride  swept  down  the  aisle  on 
the  arm  of  her  proud  new  husband. 

All  eyes  were  watching  them — except  the 
maid-of-honor's. 

Carmelita  Pope,  now  the  quick-witted 
charmer  of  DuMont's  and  Mutual's  Down 
You  Go,  searched  each  pew  as  she  passed. 
Near  the  rear  of  the  church  she  saw  him  and, 
from  the  way  her  face  lighted  in  recognition, 
it  was  evident  that  romance  in  the  Pope 
family,  that  September  day  in  Chicago,  was 
not  confined  to  elder  sister  Clarissa  and  her 
bridegroom,  Major  James  Mancuso. 

Carmelita  beamed  even  brighter  when,  at 
the  wedding  reception,  she  presented  the 
young  man  to  her  new  brother-in-law. 


"Here's  Charles  Ballenger,"  she  said.  Then, 
suddenly  too  shy  to  speak  of  his  importance 
in  her  own  life,  she  identified  him  by  his  job. 
"I'm  sure  Clare  wrote  you  about  Chuck.  He's 
a  reporter  on  the  Tribune." 

It  was  the  young  man's  turn  to  be  confused 
as  a  schoolboy.  Uncomfortably  aware  his 
collar  was  wilted  and  his  hair  standing  on 
end,  he  straightened  his  tie  and  apologized, 
"More  reporter  than  wedding  guest  at  the 
moment,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

Carmie's  eyes  went  wide.  "Oh,  Chuck, 
what  happened?" 

Chuck  fidgeted.  "I  couldn't  get  the  day  off, 
but  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to  sneak  away  for 
a  while." 

Carmelita  held  her  breath.  She  had  a 
hunch  the  situation  would  get  worse. 

It   did.   Chuck    (Continued   on   page  99  ) 


Carmelita  Pope  is  a  regular  panel  member  on  Down  You  Go — seen  on  Du  Mont  Television,  Fri.,  10:30  P.M.  EST, 
as  sponsored  by  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,  Arrid,  and  Rise — also   heard   on   Mutual    Radio,    Sat.,   7:30   P.M. 
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As  The  Doctor's  Wife, 
Pat  is  happy — but 
in  real  life  she 
searches  for  something 
she's  not  yet  found 
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REACHING  FOR  HER  STAR 


By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


She's  quite  a  person,  is  Julie  Palmer — The  Doctor's  Wife 
of  NBC  Radio.   A  most  sympathetic  person,  warmhearted  and 
alive,  devoted  to  her  idealistic  husband,  his  patients  and 
his  problems.    Hers  is  a  small  world,  the  little  New  England 
community  where  Dr.  Dan  Palmer  has  his  practice.    But,  to 
her,  this  small  world  is  a  stage,  packed  with  drama,  peopled  with 
living  characters  she  knows  and  loves  {Continued  on  page  94 ) 


The  Doctor's  Wife  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EST,  for  Ex-Lax,  Inc. 


Home,  to  Julie  Palmer,  is  a 

world  in  itself.  To  Pat,  who  plays 

Julie,  it's  an  "impermanent" 

thing  which  won't  mean  much  until — 
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Above,  Art  and   Lois  Linkletter — my  dad 
and  mom.  Below,  Dad  with  my  "middle"  sister, 
Sharon  (with  the  bird),  and  the  youngest, 
Diane.  Right,  Mom,  kid  brother  Robert,  sister 
Dawn,  Sharon,  Dad,  Diane — and  me,  Jack, 
oldest  (sixteen)  and  tallest  (over  six  feet) 
of  the  five  younger-generation   Linkletters. 
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He's  proved  that 
parents  can  be  fun! 
But  there  are  more 
(and  bigger)  reasons 
why  I'd  rather  be 
like  Dad  than  anyone 
else  in  the  world 


MY  DAD'S  A  GREAT  GUY 


te 
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Whether  it's   Dgd  and   I   catching   up  on   events   and 

talking  them  over,  man  to  man  ...  or  Dad  and  Dawn  dancing 

while  Mom  plays  ...  or  Diane  going  into  an  act  all 

her  own  .  .  .  our  family  enjoys  every  moment  we're  together. 


I    can't  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  not 
to  share  everything  with  your  parents. 
That  includes  fun,  work,  and  worry.  Yes, 
sir,  problems  can  be  one  big  headache,  and  I'm 
sure   grateful   my   Dad    (Art   Linkletter)    and 
Mom  (Lois)  help  me  with  mine.  I've  always 
thought  what  a  shame  it  was  that  some  of 
my  pals  couldn't  talk  to  their  folks  about  their 
troubles.  Why,  any  smart  guy  knows  that 
parents  are  a  fellow's  best  friends! 

Let's  talk  about  fun,  for  example.  Some 
people  think  you  can't  have  fun  with  your 
parents.  Boy,  that's  as  wrong  as  saying  George 
Washington  crossed  the  Mississippi!  Parents 
are  fun.  In  fact,  on  my  last  birthday  (I'm 
sixteen  now)  I  had  the  most  terrific  time 
I've  ever  had.  I  took  my  date,  plus  two  other 
couples,  and  went  (Continued  on  page  77) 


Art  Linkletter's  House  Party,  M-F,  on  CBS-TV  at  2:45 
P.M.— on  CBS  Radio,  3:15— for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Lever 
Bros.,  Kellogg  Co.,  Green  Giant  Co.  People  Are  Funny, 
CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8  P.M.,  for  Mars  Candy  Co.  All  EST. 
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1.  Reading  Marcia's  glowing  description  of  Farrell's 
matrimonial  agency,  Terry  and  Stan  Burton  suspect  that 
the  service  is  really  a  racket  which  should  be  exposed. 
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the  SECOND  Mrs.  BURTON 


Terry  finds  that  courage 
and  faith  are  sometimes 
tested  to  the  limit 


2.  Their  doubts  increase  after  Terry  visits  Farreil 
posing  as  a  client.  What  is  Farrell's  connection  with 
the  rather  unsavory  Eighth  Street  Lonely  Hearts  Club? 


Terry  Burton  leaned  wearily  against  the  mantel- 
piece. Almost  absent-mindedly  she  noticed  its 
chipped,  gritty  paint,  even  as  she  felt  to  the 
depths  of  her  being  that  she  was  too  tired,  too  worn 
out  to  ever  think  or  feel  again.  Idly  she  speculated 
on  the  number  of  persons  who,  troubled  and  torn 
beyond  measure,  had  occupied  this  hotel  room  in 
upstate  New  York  before  her.  Terry  dug  at  the 
chipped  paint  as  she  reviewed  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months,  going  over,  once  more,  the  clues  to  her 
husband  Stan's  possible  whereabouts.  Some  strong 
feminine  instinct  kept  telling  her  that  here  in  this 
small  town  with  its  apparent  air  of  innocence,  yes, 
even  of  growth  and  life  as  the  spring  brought  on  the 
scent  of  new  birth  to  a  vigorous  earth — here  Terry 
felt  was  the  answer  she  was  seeking  to  her  failure 
to  hear  from  Stan.  .  .  .  There  was  so  little  to  go  on, 
she  thought  hopelessly.  She  sensed  rather  than  knew 
that  tied  up  with  Stan's  disappearance  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  "Understanding,  Inc."  organization, 
headed  by  Hanson  Farreil,  which  she  and  Stan  had 
been  carrying  on.  Now,  Farrell's  presence  in  this 
same  upstate  town  seemed  to  argue  that  Terry  was 
on  the  right  track,  too.   Terry  almost  smiled  to  her- 


self as  she  remembered  back  to  the  day  when  Marcia, 
Stan's  sister,  had  come  to  her  all  excited  about  the 
real  worth  of  Hanson  and  his  service  to  lonely  people 
— his  club  was  a  sort  of  well-to-do  matrimonial 
agency  where  women  paid  a  small  fee  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  gentlemen  of  circumstances  who  were 
potential  prospects  for  the  wedding  march.  .  .  .  Terry 
remembered  how  she  had  tried  to  warn  Marcia  of 
the  possibility  of  Farreil  using  her  for  his  own  pur- 
poses and,  finally,  alarmed  at  the  seriousness  of 
Marcia's  infatuation  for  Hanson  Farreil  and  her  ap- 
parent gullibility,  had  consulted  Stan.  The  grave, 
serious  expression  on  Stan's  face  had  been  reflected 
in  their  conversation — a  conversation  which  had  sent 
her  to  Hanson  Farreil,  where  she  posed  as  a  possible 
client.  When  she  reported  the  interview  with  Farreil 
back  to  Stan,  her  husband  had  been  certain  they  were 
on  the  track  of  a  racket,  thoroughly  in  need  of  expo- 
sure. Perhaps  their  own  local  newspaper  in  the  little 
town  of  Dickston  would  lead  the  way  to  cleaning  up 
what  might  be  a  national  racket.  .  .  .  Tied  up  with 
Farreil,  but  with  just  what  strings  Terry  had  been 
unable  to  learn  as  yet,  was  the  Eighth  Street  Lonely 
Hearts  Club.  Terry  knew  that  outwardly  it  was  just 


When  Hope  Flames  Bright 


See  Next  Page- 
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Terry  finds  that  courage 
and  faith  are  sometimes 
tested  to  the  limit 


Terry  Burton  leaned  wearily  against  the  mantel- 
piece. Almost  absent-mindedly  she  noticed  its 
chipped,  gritty  paint,  even  as  she  felt  to  the 
depths  of  her  being  that  she  was  too  tired,  too  worn 
out  to  ever  think  or  feel  again.  Idly  she  speculated 
on  the  number  of  persons  who,  troubled  and  torn 
beyond  measure,  had  occupied  this  hotel  room  in 
upstate  New  York  before  her.  Terry  dug  at  the 
chipped  paint  as  she  reviewed  the  events  of  the  past 
few  months,  going  over,  once  more,  the  clues  to  her 
husband  Stan's  possible  whereabouts.  Some  strong 
feminine  instinct  kept  telling  her  that  here  in  this 
small  town  with  its  apparent  air  of  innocence,  yes, 
even  of  growth  and  life  as  the  spring  brought  on  the 
scent  of  new  birth  to  a  vigorous  earth — here  Terry 
felt  was  the  answer  she  was  seeking  to  her  failure 
to  hear  from  Stan.  .  .  .  There  was  so  little  to  go  on, 
she  thought  hopelessly.  She  sensed  rather  than  knew 
that  tied  up  with  Stan's  disappearance  was  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  "Understanding,  Inc."  organization, 
headed  by  Hanson  Farrell,  which  she  and  Stan  had 
been  carrying  on.  Now,  Farrell's  presence  in  this 
same  upstate  town  seemed  to  argue  that  Terry  was 
on  the  right  track,  too.   Terry  almost  smiled  to  her- 


2.  Their  doubts  increase  after  Terry  visits  Farrell, 
posing  as  a  client.  What  is  Farrell's  connection  with 
the  rather  unsavory  Eighth  Street  Lonely  Hearts  Club? 


self  as  she  remembered  back  to  the  day  when  Marcia, 
Stan's  sister,  had  come  to  her  all  excited  about  the 
real  worth  of  Hanson  and  his  service  to  lonely  people 
—his  club  was  a  sort  of  well-to-do  matrimonial 
agency  where  women  paid  a  small  fee  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  gentlemen  of  circumstances  who  were 
potential  prospects  for  the  wedding  march.  .  .  .  Terry 
remembered  how  she  had  tried  to  warn  Marcia  of 
the  possibility  of  Farrell  using  her  for  his  own  pur- 
poses and,  finally,  alarmed  at  the  seriousness  of 
Marcia's  infatuation  for  Hanson  Farrell  and  her  ap- 
parent gullibility,  had  consulted  Stan.  The  grave, 
serious  expression  on  Stan's  face  had  been  reflected 
in  their  conversation — a  conversation  which  had  sent 
her  to  Hanson  Farrell,  where  she  posed  as  a  possible 
client.  When  she  reported  the  interview  with  Farrell 
back  to  Stan,  her  husband  had  been  certain  they  were 
on  the  track  of  a  racket,  thoroughly  in  need  of  expo- 
sure. Perhaps  their  own  local  newspaper  in  the  little 
town  of  Dickston  would  lead  theway  to  cleaning  up 
what  might  be  a  national  racket.  .  .  .  Tied  up  with 
Farrell,  but  with  just  what  strings  Terry  had  been 
unable  to  learn  as  yet,  was  the  Eighth  Street  Lonely 
Hearts  Club.  Terry  knew  that  outwardly  it  was  just 


When  Hope  Flames  Bright 


See  Next  Page 
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3.  Stan  disguises  himself  as  a  truck  driver,  goes 
to  the  Lonely  Hearts  Club.  Spotted  as  an 
"outsider,"  he  is  slugged  into  unconsciousness. 


4.  Panicked  by  the  discovery  that  the  outsider  is  publisher 
Stan  Burton,  his  attackers  strip  him  of  all  identification  and 
put  his  unconscious  body  in  a  truck  heading   out  of  town. 


a  social  hall,  with  an  orchestra  and  a  master  of  cere- 
monies, where  happy  couples  who  wanted  publicity 
and  a  free  wedding  could  have  their  vows  exchanged 
in  public.  The  night  of  Stan's  disappearance,  he'd 
dressed  in  clothes  disguising  him  as  a  truck  driver 
and  had  gone  to  the  Eighth  Street  Lonely  Hearts  Club, 
telling  Terry  he  thought  this  might  be  the  logical 
jumping-off  spot  for  his  investigation.  Now  Terry 
wished  she'd  questioned  him  closely  about  all  he  knew, 
but  at  the  time  it  seemed  like  just  another  interview 
type  of  assignment  they'd  given  each  other,  like  the 
time  she'd  posed  as  a  client  to  gain  the  information 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are: 

Terry  Burton : Patsy  Campbell 

Stan  Burton Dwight  Weist 

Mother  Burton Ethel  Owen 

The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2  P.M.   EST,  for 
Swans    Down    Cake    Mixes,    Instant    Maxwell    House,    Jell-O. 


from  Farrell.  .  .  .  Terry  began  pacing  the  floor  as  she 
re-lived  the  night  of  Stan's  disappearance.  The  same 
terror  enveloped  her  now  as  it  had  while  the  hours 
crept  toward  dawn  and  there  had  been  no  sign  of  her 
husband,  no  telephone  message,  just  blank,  horrifying 
silence.  There  had  followed  her  frantic  visit  to  the 
Eighth  Street  Lonely  Hearts  Club,  the  blank  wall  of 
ignorance — no  one  had  seen  Stan,  no  one  had  even  seen 
a  man  who  looked  like  a  truck  driver!  Then,  there  had 
been  the  days  when  the  police  tried  every  avenue 
possible  to  turn  up  a  clue.  Finally,  pin-pointing  in 
time  and  space  a  moment  of  hope,  the  telephone  call 
from  Dickston's  Chief  of  Police  saying  there  was  a 
routine  report  of  an  "unknown"  in  an  upstate  hospital 
— an  unknown  who  had  been  involved  in  a  truck  acci- 
dent— and  the  truck  in  which  he'd  been  found  had  come 
from  Dickston.  ...  It  seemed  to  Terry  that  shock  had 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  hope.  Perhaps,  had  Terry 
not  been  accompanied  by  Mother  Burton,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  shock  might  not  have  been  so  great — but 
ever  present  was  the  emotion  of  the  event  itself,  com- 
pounded with  the  attempt  to  soften  the  disappointing 
,  blows  before  they  could  fall  on  Mother  Burton.  Imme- 
diately after  arriving,  Terry  found  that  a  girl  by  the 
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5.  Farrell  is  furious  about  the  kidnapping,  orders  an  out-of-town  associate  to  intercept  the 
truck — which  he  does  only  too  well!  His  car  collides  with  the  truck  in  a  terrific  crash  and  the 
associate  is  burned  to  death.    But  Stan's  body  is  pulled  from  the  flaming  wreckage  just  in  time. 


name  of  Jewel  MacLain  had  already  identified  the  hos- 
pital patient  as  Jeff  Mercer,  her  fiance.  Jewel  had  flatly 
refused  to  allow  Terry  access  to  the  room,  or  even 
permission  to  speak  with  her  fiance  by  telephone. 
Following  this  disheartening  news  had  come  the 
unexpected — the  truly  unexpected — visit  from  Far- 
rell. Terry  knew  deep  down  that  she  couldn't  prove 
any  of  her  suspicions  about  Farrell,  could  hardly 
muster  arguments  against  his  logical,  plausible  expla- 
nation of  why  he  was  determined  to  find  Stan.  But, 
somehow,  she  couldn't,  wouldn't  let  herself  believe  that 
all  Hanson  Farrell  had  told  her  and  Mother  Burton 
could  be  true.  .  .  .  Terry  was  grateful  that  she  had 
been  able  to  maintain  at  least  an  outward  calm  as 
Farrell  told  about  learning  of  a  fight  at  the  Eighth 
Street  Lonely  Hearts  Club  in  which  Jewel  MacLain's 
fiance,  Mercer,  had  been  slugged  and  after  which  Stan 
had  grabbed  a  car  to  follow  Mercer  in  the  truck.  Far- 
rell had  finished  his  story  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  a  man  who  had  been  buried  in  Potter's  Field, 
dead  from  the  accident  involving  the  truck,  was  un- 
doubtedly Stan.  .  .  .  Terry's  instinct,  Terry's  hope  and 
belief  would  not  let  her  believe  any  such  thing  and 
with  all  the  strength  she  could  command  she  would  not 


6.  Stan  recovers  from  the  accident — and  slugging — but 
cannot  remember  who  he  is.  So  Farrell  arranges  to  have 
his  confederates  identify  Stan  as  a  man  named  Mercer! 


See   Next   Page- 


7.  Terry  hears  of  an  unknown  accident  victim,  hurries 
to  the  hospital  but  is  stopped  by  a  woman  who  claims  to 
have    identified    the    man    as    Mercer — "her   fiance." 


the  SECOND  Mrs.  BURTON 


let  Mother  Burton  believe,  either.  Terry  sighed.  What 
a  horrible  thing  for.  Mother  Burton,  yet  how  easily 
she  had  been  panicked  into  believing  that  Stan  lay 
dead  and  buried.  At  least  one  thing  Terry  would 
never  allow  would  be  to  have  Mother  Burton  take 
the  body  back  to  Dickston  without  establishing,  be- 
yond any  doubt  at  all,  that  this  was  Stan.  Yet,  now, 
alone  in  the  hotel  room,  with  no  other  human  being 
capable  of  standing  beside  her  to  believe  with  her, 
Terry  had  her  moment  of  weakness.  ...  If  her  sus- 
picions of  Farrell  were  wrong,  if  her  exhuming  of 
the  body  should  prove — but  there  in  the  growing 
dusk  a  renewed  strength  came  to  her.  No,  she  was 
not  wrong.  Tomorrow  she  had  much  to  do,  for  time 
and  faith  and  hope  were  on  her  side — tomorrow  she 
would  force  an  interview  with  Jewel  MacLain's  fiance, 
tomorrow  she  would  order  an  official  inspection  of 
that  poor  body  in  Potter's  Field,  tomorrow  she  would 
somehow  bring  proof  to  bear  that  Farrell  was  deeply 
involved  somehow  with  Stan's  disappearance.  All 
these  things,  God  willing  and  with  the  strength  He 
would  somehow  provide,  she  would  find  possible  to 
do,  and  somewhere  in  that  future  of  tomorrows  she 
knew  that  Stan  would  be  returned  to  her.  Mean- 
while, she  had  a  job  to  do — a  job  of  comforting 
Mother  Burton,  of  running  the  newspaper  as  Stan 
would  want  it  done,  a  job  of  finding  the  man  she 
loved,  her  husband. 


8.  Mother  Burton  refuses  to  share  Terry's  stubborn  belief  that  Stan  isn't  dead.  Farrell's 
clever  plot  has  convinced  her  that  the  hospital  patient  is  a  total  stranger — and  that  the 
charred  body  (actually  Farrell's  henchman)  found  in  the  wreckage  is  her  beloved  son  Stan. 
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9.  With  everything  against  her,  Terry  clings  to  her  conviction  that  somehow-,  somewhere,  Stan  still 
lives.  She  doesn't  know  just  what  Farrell  has  done,  but  is  certain  that  he's  involved.  Surely,  the 
evil  which  she  and  Stan  have  fought  so  valiantly  cannot  prevail  against  them — or  against  their  love! 
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THE  UNINHIBITED 


Cliff,  Jr.,  and  Echo  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves. 


Four  lively  daughters — Viclci,  Linda,  Pamela  and  Sandy 
— take  part  in  the  broadcast,  then  hurry  off  to  school. 


By  HELEN  CAMBRIA 


With  innocent  insistence,   the 
youngest  of  Cliff  Johnson's  four 
daughters    demanded    a   rea- 
sonable  answer  to   an  age-old 
question.  Ignoring  both  the  micro- 
phone which  faced  her  and  the 
millions  who  overheard,  bright-eyed, 
five-year-old  Vicki  asked,  "Daddy, 
how  did  the  baby  get  under 
Mommy's  heart?" 

The  faint  wail  of  a  new-born 
infant  had  provoked  her  question. 
Heard  via  another  microphone  placed 
in  a  hospital  room,  it  had  been 
followed    by    her    mother's    voice 
saying,  "Hear  the  baby?  That's  your 
new  brother.  He's  just  nine  hours 
old." 

Arrival  of  a  brother  was  far  the 
most  exciting  (Continued  on  page  101) 


The    Johnsons    are    heard,  on    Cliffs   Family, 
Mutual,  Mon.  through  Fri.,  9:15  A.M.  EST. 


Cliff  and  Lu  are  not  only  busy  parents 
and  radio  stars.  They  also  do  their  own 
decorating — even  to  hanging  a  new  door. 


1 

:itl: 
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JOHNSON  FAMILY 


hen  Cliff's  children  air  their  views,  watch  for  mix-ups — and  plenty  of  laughs 
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As  Irma  and  Jane,  Marie  Wilson  and  Cathy  Lewis  are 
looking    for   husbands.    In    real    life,    they've    got    'em. 


Cathy  Lewis,  attractive  red-haired  actress, 
decided  radio  acting  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 
Compared  to  stage  work  it  was  different.  You 
didn't  have  any  commercials  to  read  on  the  stage. 
But  if  it  weren't  for  those  commercials,  Cathy 
decided,  she  wouldn't  be  in  this  studio  waiting  her 
turn  at  the  microphone.  Also,  she  wouldn't  be 
watching  the  three  young  actors  who  were  so 
convincingly  playing  the  role  of  gangsters. 

She  knew  two  of  them,  Jerry  Hausner  and  Eddie 
MacDonald.  But  it  was  the  third  one  she  watched 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye.  Tall  and  attractive, 
he  played  his  part  with  a  rough  masculinity.  She'd 
heard  the  others  call  him  Elliott.  She  wondered  if 
this  were  his  first  name  or  last.  He  certainly  had 
plenty  of  talent.  Yes,  she  decided,  radio  acting 
(even  reading  commercials)  was  pretty  nice! 
Especially  when  you  got  to  work  with  good-look- 
ing actors.    Now,  if  she  could  only  meet  him. 

Just  then,  the  crowd  at  the  mike  broke  and 
began  drifting  toward  her  chair.  Cathy  immedi- 
ately appeared  disinterested  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. She  wished  she  had  something  to  knit  just 
to  keep  her  hands  busy.  She  was  sure  they  were 
fluttering  like  nervous  humming  birds  and  would 
expose  her  butterfly  feelings  to  the  men  as  they 
approached. 

"Hi,  Cathy,"  said  Eddie,  "how's  tricks?" 

"Hi,"  said  Cathy.  She  almost  stuttered  when  she 
said  it.   Gosh,  that  Elliott  Was  interesting-looking. 

"Hello,  Cathy."   It  was  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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IRMA'S  FRIEND, 


Marriage  is  a  beautiful  institution 
when  you  build  everything  together 
By  ELIZABETH  GOODE 


Cathy  and  husband  Elliott  Lewis  have  so  much  in  common: 
Their  careers  (in  which  Elliott  sometimes  directs  Cathy) — 
the  home  they  created  (with  guess-who  acting  as  director). 


Bob  Fallon  loves  his  Marie-lrma  wife — even  when  her  "free"  coffee  table  runs  up  a  $7,000  bi 


DECORATES 
A  HOME 

Even  as  a  homemaker,  Marie  Wilson's 
true  to  type — and  to  the  Irma  scripts 
By  BETTY  MILLS 


Marie  Wilson  and  her  mother,   Mrs.  White, 
came  into  the  living  room  of  Marie's  new 
house  and  they  stood  together  looking  down 
at  the  coffee  table.   It  was  a  big,  handsome  coffee 
table  which  stretched  like  a  bridge  from  the  rose 
velvet  couch  to  the  bright  drapes  at  the  window. 

Mrs.  White  stole  a  glance  at  her  daughter  and 
smiled.  Marie's  radiance  glowed  like  a  neon  sign. 
How  nice,  thought  Mrs.  White,  to  see  her  and  Bob 
Fallon  so  happy.  Now — if  only  Irma -like  things 
would  stop  happening! 

"My,  it  is  lovely,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  White,  look- 
ing again  at  the  coffee  table.  She  was  struck  by  its 
beauty  and  symmetry.  It  seemed  to  tie  the  whole 
room  together,  standing  as  a  symbol  of  elegance. 

"Gosh,  I'll  say,"  said  Marie,  "it's  dreamy!  I  only 
wish  it  hadn't  cost  so  much!" 

"Cost?    How  much  did  it  cost?" 

Said  Marie  in  a  wee,  small  voice,  "$7,000!" 

"What!   I  thought  you  said  it  was  a  gift!" 

"Well,  it  was  .  .  .  sort  of.  .  .  ." 

"What  do  you  mean  'sort  of?" 
.  "Cy  Howard,  our  nice  producer,  gave  it  to  Bob 
and  me  as  a  wedding  present." 

"Well?  Then  how  could  it  cost  $7,000?"  Marie's 
mother  waited  for  an  explanation.  She  simply 
could  not  see  how  a  free  table  could  cost  so  much. 

"Well  .  .  ."  Marie,  it   (Continued  on  page  90) 


Marie  and  Cathy  in  My  Friend  Irma,  CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  9:30 
P.M.  EST— CBS-TV,  Fri.,  8:30  P.M.— for  Cavalier  Cigarettes. 
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Ma  Perkins  shushed  Willy  and  Shuffle,  who 
insisted  on  carrying  on  their  discussion  of  space 
ships  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  while  she  was 
trying  to  make  out  what  Evey  was  saying.    "Willy, 
Evey's  on  the  telephone,"  Ma  said  sharply,  "Be  quiet! 
She's  trying  to  tell  me  something  about  Dr.  Stevens." 
Willy  gave  Shuffle  a  look  to  make  certain  Shuffle 
didn't  "think  this  was  Wiljy  giving  in  and  subsided 
into  sulky  silence.  .  .  .  "Ma,  it's  a  baby,"  Evey  was 
saying  breathlessly  into  the  telephone.  "Whose 
baby?"  asked  Ma  in  bewilderment.  "Mine!"  came 
Evey's  voice,  reaching  almost  a  hysterical  pitch. 
"Evey,  calm  down — what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?" 
Ma  said  in  her  most  soothing  tones.  Evey  was 
scatterbrained,  but  certainly  not  so  scatterbrained 
that  she  thought  she  had  any  other  child  than  Junior, 
age  fifteen — who  couldn't  possibly  be  misconstrued 
to  be  a  "baby,"  Ma  thought  a  little  desperately. 
"Me,  mine,"  Evey  said  stoutly.  "Dr.  Stevens  says 
I'm  going  to  have  a  baby."  Ma's  voice  almost  broke 
as  the  knowledge  of  what  Evey  was  saying  came   ■ 
through  to  her.  "Oh,  Evey,  how  wonderful,"  Ma  said 
delightedly.  "You  go  over  to  the  house  straight  from 
the  doctor's,  and  I'll  bring  Shuffle  and  Willy  and 
we'll — well — we'll  celebrate,  dear.  .  .  ."  The  two  men 
looked  at  Ma  with  their  mouths  hanging  open.  The 
monumental  news  just  couldn't  be  true.   Suddenly, 
Shuffle  broke  into  a  laugh,  but  Willy  just  sat  there, 
stunned,  speechless,  overwhelmed.  Willy,  a  father 
again  after  all  these  years?  Willy,  the  taken,  mistaken, 
worried,  loyal,  brave,  broke  but  always  long-, 
enduring  worker  in  Ma's  lumber  yard,  is  suddenly 
in  the  limelight — while  Evey,  sweet,  changeable, 
rattled-brained,  can  hardly  believe  what's  happening 
to  her.  Ma,  with  her  big  heart  and  fine,  sensible 
mind,  is  going  to  do  everything  she  can  to  help  Evey 
and  Willy  .  .  .  but  can  these  two  lovable,  emotional 
people  ever  see  themselves  through  this  new  crisis? 
Only  time — and  Ma  Perkins — will  tell. 


Ma  Perkins,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  at  1 :  15  P.M.  EST,  for  Oxydol. 


Willy  and  Ma  beam  as  they  word  the  announcements. 

MHI 


MA  PERKINS- 


Shuffle  and  Willy  talked  on,  unaware  of  the  wonderful  news  Ma  was  getting  by  phone. 

Evey's  going  to  have  a  baby 
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Ma  Perkins  shushed  Willy  and  Shuffle,  who 
insisted  on  carrying  on  their  discussion  of  space 
ships  at  the  top  of  their  lungs  while  she.  was 
trying  to  make  out  what  Evey  was  saying.  "Willy, 
Evey's  on  the  telephone,"  Ma  said  sharply,  "Be  quiet! 
She's  trying  to  tell  me  something  about  Dr.  Stevens." 
Willy  gave  Shuffle  a  look  to  make  certain  Shuffle 
didn't  think  this  was  WiJJy  giving  in  and  subsided 
into  sulky  silence.  .  .  .  "Ma,  it's  a  baby,"  Evey  was 
saying  breathlessly  into  the  telephone.  "Whose 
baby?"  asked  Ma  in  bewilderment.  "Mine!"  came 
Evey's  voice,  reaching  almost  a  hysterical  pitch. 
"Evey,  calm  down— what  are  you  trying  to  tell  me?" 
Ma  said  in  her  most  soothing  tones.  Evey  was 
scatterbrained,  but  certainly  not  so  scatterbrained 
that  she  thought  she  had  any  other  child  than  Junior, 
age  fifteen — who  couldn't  possibly  be  misconstrued 
to  be  a  "baby,"  Ma  thought  a  little  desperately. 
"Me,  mine,"  Evey  said  stoutly.  "Dr.  Stevens  says 
I'm  going  to  have  a  baby."  Ma's  voice  almost  broke 
as  the  knowledge  of  what  Evey  was  saying  came 
through  to  her.  "Oh,  EVey,  how  wonderful,"  Ma  said 
delightedly.  "You  go  over  to  the  house  straight  from 
the  doctor's,  and  I'll  bring  Shuffle  and  Willy  and 
we'll — well — we'll  celebrate,  dear.  .  .  ."  The  two  men 
looked  at  Ma  with  their  mouths  hanging  open.  The 
monumental  news  just  couldn't  be  true.  Suddenly, 
Shuffle  broke  into  a  laugh,  but  Willy  just  sat  there, 
stunned,  speechless,  overwhelmed.  Willy,  a  father 
again  after  all  these  years?  Willy,  the  taken,  mistaken, 
worried,  loyal,  brave,  broke  but  always  long-, 
enduring  worker  in  Ma's  lumber  yard,  is  suddenly 
in  the  limelight — while  Evey,  sweet,  changeable, 
rattled-brained,  can  hardly  believe  what's  happening 
to  her.  Ma,  with  her  big  heart  and  fine,  sensible 
mind,  is  going  to  do  everything  she  can  to  help  Evey 
and  Willy  .  .  .  but  can  these  two  lovable,  emotional 
people  ever  see  themselves  through  this  new  crisis? 
Only  time — and  Ma  Perkins — will  tell. 


Mil  Perkins,  mi  CHS  Radio,  M-F,  at  1 :15  P.M.  EST,  for  Oxydol. 


Willy  and  Ma  beam  as  they  word  the  announcements. 


MA  PERKINS1 


Shuffle  and  Willy  talked  on,  unaware  of  the  wonderful  news  Ma  was  getting  by  phone. 

Evey's  going  to  have  a  baby 


who's  who  on 


The  girl  who  feels  the  muscles  of 
all  contestants  on  What's  My 
Line — to  determine  their  trades — is 
a  pretty  difficult  person  to  figure, 
herself.  She  looks  like  a  glamour 
girl  but,  in  reality,  Dorothy  Kilgal- 
len  is  a  woman  with  brains  and  the 
ability  to  put  those  brains  to  work. 
One  of  the  foremost  women  in  the 
field  of  journalism,  Dot  has  man- 
aged to  remain  a  completely  femi- 
nine girl  in  the  masculine  world  of 
newsprint  and  headlines,  and  she's 
admired  for  it.  Beautifully  dressed 
and  soft-spoken,  Dorothy  loves  to 
dance  and  nightclub.  And,  even 
though  she  and  her  actor-producer 
husband,  Dick  Kollmar,  often  get 
to  sleep  in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  Dorothy's  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy  for  their  local  early-morning 
program.  The  Kollmars  broadcast 
Breakfast  With  Dorothy  and  Dick 
from  their  own  apartment,  and 
their  two   children   often   "guest." 


[Jxjblisher,  anthologist,  lecturer — 
■  and  more  recently,  TV  star — is 
Bennett  Cerf,  who  sits  right  next 
to  Dorothy  on  What's  My  Line. 
President  of  Modern  Library  and 
chief  of  Random  House  publishing 
firms  since  1925,  Cerf  writes  a  col- 
umn for  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature  and  has  a  syndicated 
column  called  "Cerfboard."  Bennett 
Alfred  Cerf,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
edited  the  humor  magazine,  The 
Jester,  at  Columbia  University.  He 
enlisted  in  World  War  I,  and  then 
returned  at  war's  end  to  earn  his 
A.B.  and  Litt.  B.  degrees  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia. 
Cerf  is  very  well  known  as  a  hu- 
morist, very  well  thought  of  as  a 
person,  and  very  photogenic  on  TV. 
He's  one  of  the  most  genial  panel- 
ists on  What's  My  Line.  Mrs.  Cerf 
is  the  former  Phyllis  Fraser.  They 
have  two  children,  Christopher 
Bennett  and  Jonathan  Fraser. 


Glamorous,  gracious  Arlene 
Francis  sits  between  Bennett 
Cerf  and  Hal  Block  on  the  What's 
My  Line  panel.  Over  TV  and  on 
the  legitimate  stage,  Miss  Francis 
is  a  favorite  of  show  folk  and  audi- 
ences alike,  because  she  always 
seems  to  enjoy  herself  and  always 
seems  anxious  to  help  others  do 
the  same.  She  was  born  Arlene 
Kazanjian  in  Boston,  attended 
grade  school  there,  and  then  studied 
in  the  Convent  of  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent Academy.  From  there,  she 
went  to  Finch  Finishing  School  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  Theatre 
Guild  Schools.  Especially  talented 
as  a  comedienne,  Arlene  was  suc- 
cessful in  such  Broadway  plays  as 
"All  That  Glitters,"  and  "The 
Doughgirls."  In  the  latter,  she  was 
riotous  as  a  Russian  soldierette. 
Married  to  Martin  Gabel,  Broad- 
way producer- director,  the  charm- 
ing Arlene  lives  on  Park  Avenue. 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 


Bennett  Cerf 


Arlene  Francis 
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WHAT'S  MY  LINE 


Funnyman  Hal  Block  has  spent 
most  of  his  career  years  writing 
gags  for  other  comedians — but 
What's  My  Line  gave  the  wicked 
Mr.  Block  his  first  opportunity  to 
deliver  his  own  jokes.  A  Chicagoan, 
the  son  of  Max  Block,  a  lawyer, 
Hal  originally  intended  to  follow 
in  his  dad's  footsteps.  He  attended 
Western  Reserve  Military  Academy 
and  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Univer- 
sity's humor  magazine,  and  captain 
of  the  1935  track  team.  Law  was 
abandoned  when  Block  fell  in  with 
Phil  Baker  and  talked  him  into 
giving  him  a  job  on  his  gag- writing 
staff  At  that  time,  Baker  was 
breaking  people  up  on  the  radio 
with  the  team  Bottle  and  Beetle. 
From  that  time  on,  Block  wrote 
gags  for  the  top  comics  in  show 
business — Berle,  Burns  and  Allen, 
Bob  Hope,  and  others.  During  the 
war   he   went   overseas   for   USO. 


John  Daly 


Hal  Block 


Keeper  of  the  contestants'  secrets  on  What's  My  Line  is  John  Daly, 
creator  and  moderator  of  the  shenanigans.  John  began  his  career 
two  years  after  graduating  from  Boston  College,  as  a  relief  announcer 
at  a  Washington  station.  Three  weeks  later  (this  was  in  1937)  he  moved 
to  CBS  as  an  announcer,  soon  landing  an  assignment  in  Special  Events. 
In  1938,  Daly  became  Presidential  announcer  for  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Other  news  assignments  followed,  taking  Daly  to  some  of  the  most 
history-making  events  in  the  war  decade.  Included  among  some  of  his 
war  assignments  Were  the  fall  of  Messina,  the  bombing  of  Cassino,  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Italian  fleet  at  Malta.  After  the  war,  he  covered 
the  Nuremburg  Trials,  the  Berlin  Airlift  and  the  recent  political  con- 
ventions in  Chicago.  Away  from  the  studios,  John  enjoys  reading  and 
plays  some  golf  and  tennis.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Margaret 
Criswell  Neal,  and  they  live  in  suburban  Rye,  New  York.  The  Dalys 
have  three  children,  John  Neal,  thirteen,  John  Charles  IV,  and  Helene 
Grant  ("Buntsy"),  aged  five.  What's  My  Line  provides  an  enjoyable 
comic  relief  for  John  after  the  serious  business  of  being  a  news  analyst 
most  of  the  time.  He  keeps  his  panel  and  his  audience  happy,  and  takes 
a  firm  hand  with  the  "precocious"  Mr.  Block. 

What's  My  Line  is  heard  on  Wednesday  at  9 :30  P.M.  EST  over  CBS  Radio,  and  viewed 
on  Sundays  at  10:30  P.M.  EST,  over  CBS-TV,  for  Stopette  (Jules  Montenier,  Inc.), 


who's  who  in  Radio-TV 
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Lucky  am  I, 
I  am  so  Lucky! 


Patti   Page's   songs   are   filled 


with  heartbreak,  but  her  own 


heart  is  overflowing  with  joy 


Singing  star  of  NBC-TV's  Scott  Music  Hall— Patti  Page. 


By  BETTY  FREEDMAN 


Dm  somebody  say  that  it  takes  a  sad  heart  to  sing  a  sad 
song?  Well,  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  requirement — 
because  a  little  lady  from  Oklahoma  named  Patti 
Page  has  been  lamenting  the  loss  of  bygone  loves  to  the  tune 
of  an  estimated  half -million  dollars  a  year,  and  she's  one 
of  the  happiest  girls  in  show  business.   Patti  considers  herself 
one  of  the  luckiest  gals  who  was  ever  born  in  Claremont, 
Oklahoma — which  was  Will  Rogers'  (Continued  on  page  76) 

Patti  Page  and  Frank  Fontaine  star  on  the  Scott  Music  Hall   alternate 
Wednesdays  at  8:30  P.M.  EST,  over  NBC-TV,  for  the  Scott  Paper  Company. 


Patti  always  wears  her  horn-rims 
off-stage  —  while  painting  —  or 
signing   autographs   for  her  fans. 
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Happiness   to   Share 


(Continued  from  page  48) 

This  spirit  starts  with  Burr,  who  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago  intending,  on 
graduation,  to  teach — after  a  short  time, 
he  left  school  for  a  precarious  job  with  a 
marionette  theatre.  The  spirit  continues 
with  Iowa-born  Fran,  who  quit  teaching 
to  test  her  talent  as  a  radio  singer. 

In  the  same  pattern,  producer  Beulah 
Zachary — who  sometimes  baffles  new  ac- 
quaintances by  being  both  a  realist  and 
an  unreconstructed  rebel — taught  school 
only  long  enough  to  save  the  money  re- 
quired to  transport  her  from  Brevard, 
North  Carolina,  to  Broadway.  Almost  as 
soon  as  she  achieved  the  job  she  wanted 
in  legitimate  theatre  production,  she 
glimpsed  television's  gleam  and  dropped 
everything  to  come  to  WBKB  in  1944,  as  a 
dolly-pusher.  Doing  every  type  of  job  in 
the  station  equipped  her,  by  1947,  for  her 
assignment  as  executive  producer. 

Director  Lew  Gomavitz  took  his  big 
chance  when,  on  graduating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana,  he  ignored  his  degree 
in  sociology  and  rode  a  cattle  train  to 
make  his  first  jump  toward  Broadway.  He 
was  stage  manager  for  Billy  Rose's  Dia- 
mond Horseshoe  when  the  Navy  switched 
his  course  to  the  radar  school  then  oper- 
ated at  WBKB.  After  discharge,  he  joined 
the  station's  staff,  but  Gommy — a  perfec- 
tionist with  a  streak  of  solitude  in  his  soul 
— never  found  a  show  he  really  enjoyed 
working  on  until  Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie. 

Costume  designer  Joe  Lockwood  walked 
out  of  the  lucrative  profession  of  interior 
decorating  to  become  Burr's  backstage  as- 
sistant. Indiana-born  and  European-edu- 
cated, Joe  discovered  the  Kuklapolitans 
when  he  worked  at  Marshall  Field's  and 
Burr  turned  up  on  Saturdays  to  operate 
the  Children's  Theatre. 

Musical  director  Jack  Fascinato  could 
well  have  settled  down  in  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri— where  he  was  supervisor  of  instru- 
mental music  for  the  public  schools — but 
the  urge  to  play  in  name  bands  overpow- 
ered him.  This  led  to  radio  and  television. 
For  his"  skill  in  making  advertising  tune- 
ful, the  Kuklapolitans  call  him  "king  of 
singing  commercials,"  yet  at  heart  he  is 
still  a  serious  composer.  His  deepest  wish, 
he  says,  is  "to  get  lost  and  write  music." 

The  two  young  women  who  were  the 
last  to  join  the  family — and  who,  for  want 
of  more  accurate  titles,  are  designated 
secretaries — also  have  plenty  of  spunk. 
Redheaded  Mary  Dornheim  flew  civilian 
patrols  during  the  war,  and  blonde,  pep- 
pery Cathy  Morgan  is  definitely  Irish. 

Together,  all  these  sensitive,  gifted  people 


pack  enough  emotional  atomic  energy  to 
blast  any  show  off  the  air  if  ever  it  were 
detonated. 

Instead  of  detonating,  it  turned  into 
power,  for — in  producing  Kukla,  Fran  And 
Ollie — they  found  both  outlet  for  their 
abilities  and  expression  for  their  idealism. 

With  their  backgrounds  of  proved  talent 
and  extensive  experience,  they  could  ap- 
preciate the  genius  of  Burr  Tillstrom  when 
they  encountered  him.  Here,  in  one  some- 
what shy  individual,  they  found  more  than 
a  technical  skill  to  construct  puppets  and 
give  each  one  a  voice.  It  went  beyond  that. 
He  also  could  create  character  which  trans- 
formed his  creations  from  dolls  into  living 
creatures. 

They  all  sensed,  too,  that  it  would  take 
every  bit  of  stubborn  resourcefulness  they 
possessed,  to  give  this  genius  of  Burr's  a 
chance  to  flow  out  in  a  program  millions 
could  enjoy. 

The  very  hardships  of  those  early  days — 
low  pay,  long  hours,  lack  of  production 
money,  the  necessity  of  learning  first  and 
later  teaching  sponsors — fused  them  into  a 
unit. 

The  fusion  was  hastened  by  another 
genius,  Captain  William  Crawford  Eddy, 
then  station  manager,  who  forever  preached 
a  wise  philosophy.  No  one,  he  repeated, 
could  regard  himself  self-sufficient  nor  su- 
premely important  in  television.  It  took 
teamwork,  from  performer  down  to  dolly - 
pusher,  to  put  a  good  show  on  the  air — 
but  any  egomaniac  along  the  line  could 
foul  it  up. 

Burr  still  reflects  that  teaching  when  he 
says,  "Although  it's  up  to  me  to  know 
which  way  we're  going,  every  one  of  us 
has  a  voice  in  what  happens.  We  just 
haven't  time  for  the  usual  employer-em- 
ployee way  of  doing  things.  No  one  of  us 
can  tell  another  what  to  do.  When  we 
differ,  we  argue.  We  reach  solutions  be- 
cause we  grant  the  other  fellow's  opinion 
just  as  much  respect  as  we  demand  for 
our  own." 

Mutual  respect,  while  admirable,  is  cold. 
A  family  must  have  heart  as  well  as  mind. 

Acknowledging  it,  Burr  also  says,  "We 
never  get  too  far  apart  Fran  and  Kukla 
have  a  way  of  smoothing  down  ruffled  feel- 
ings. Fran  and  Kuke  can  always  make 
peace." 

Ascribing  such  ability  to  Kukla,  who  in 
actual — but  habitually  ignored — fact  is  a 
cotton  puppet  with  bulbous  nose,  button 
eyes  and  a  tiny  tonsure,  is  not  as  fanciful 
as  it  might  appear. 

The  provably  practical  and  brilliant 
members   of  this   remarkable   family   will 


tell  you,  straight-faced,  they  each  joined 
it  when  they  fell  in  love  with  Kukla. 

For  Kukla — to  paraphrase  a  description 
from  his  own  favorite  role  in  "The  Mikado" 
— is  more  than  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  He  also  is  the  wandering  min- 
strel, the  classic  impersonation  of  one  who, 
in  his  journeying,  has  heard  the  heartbeat 
of  the  world,  seen  its  sorrows,  sensed  its 
dreams,  and  thereby  found  understanding 
and  compassion. 

Kukla,  particularly  to  Burr,  represents 
much  more  than  the  sum  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experiences. 

Burr  hints  at  this  when  he  says,  recalling 
youthful  days  soon  after  Kukla  came  into 
being,  "At  parties,  people  liked  to  ask 
Kuke  questions,  and  sometimes  they  were 
serious.  Young  as  I  was,  I  had  no  idea 
how  to  answer,  but  Kukla  would  know." 

Part  of  the  explanation  for  Kukla 's  char- 
acter is  found  in  the  rich  heritage  of  family 
love  with  which  Burr's  parents,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Burt  Tillstrom,  endowed  their  son. 
In  his  truly  happy  childhood,  excursions 
into  make-believe  gave  both  parents  and 
child  easy  means  to  express  observations, 
desires,  hopes.  Animal  stories  Dr.  Tillstrom 
told  his  boys  became  the  inspiration  for  a 
number  of  Burr's  characters,  and  his  piano- 
playing  mother  was  always  ready  to  pro- 
vide a  musical  background.  She  worked 
regularly  with  Burr  during  the  Kuklapoli- 
tans' formative  years — and  when,  at  his 
television  debut,  Musicians'  Union  rules 
barred  her  from  the  studio,  her  influence 
was  felt  in  the  attitude  with  which  Burr 
approached  his  new  co-workers. 

Thus  Kukla  becomes  a  symbol — a  sym- 
bol which  also  is  personified  magnetically 
and  in  the  flesh  by  Fran  Allison. 

For  Fran  comes  as  close  as  anyone  will 
find  in  real  life  to  being  the  person  every 
woman,  in  her  most  idealistic  dreams, 
might  wish  to  be. 

She  carries  both  her  beauty  and  her 
talent  lightly.  Her  marriage  to  music  pub- 
lisher Archie  Levington  is  the  kind  which 
leads  friends  to  refer  to  them  as  though 
they  were  one  person,  saying  "Fran-and- 
Archie"  all  in  one  breath. 

Blessed  with  an  encompassing  and  out- 
going love  of  all  mankind,  she's  the  first 
to  offer  help  to  anyone  in  trouble.  Quick- 
witted though  she  is,  she's  never  been 
heard  to  say  a  malicious  thing. 

She  also  has  a  gift  for  fun  which  Archie 
shares.  Their  hospitality  was  influential 
in  supplying  the  Kuklapolitans  with  an- 
other thing  a  family  needs — a  place  to  live. 

When  first  the  show  went  on  the  air, 
homes    of    the    (Continued    on    page    76) 


Four  of  the  backstage  Kuklapolitans  who  help  make  up  such  a  close-knit  family:  From  left  to  right,  Cathy 
Morgan,    costume   designer  Joseph    Lockwood,   director   Lewis  (Gommy)  Gomavitz,  and   Mary  Dornheim. 
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You  hate  to  see  it — your  skin  getting  dull,  losing  its  fresh  look 


You  can  do  something  to  change  your  skin, 


r\  fasci 


fascinating",  immediate  change 
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Do  women  have  to  put  up  with  these?. . 
A  skin  that  looks  coarse? 
Its  color  muddied? 
A  skin  that  looks  harsh  and  rough? 

Every  so  often  you  see  a  woman  with  a  skin  so  absolutely 
beautiful  you  just  can't  keep  from  staring  at  her. 

YOU  can  do  something  about  your  skin. 

Skin  deprived  of  its  natural  beautifying  oils  is  bound  to 
get  coarser,  with  a  dismaying  drab,  harsh  look.  And  if, 
unknowingly,  you  are  cleansing  your  skin  too  harshly — 
yet  not  deeply  enough — your  skin  loses  its  softness  and 
freshness  even  more. 

You  don't  need  to  let  this  happen  to  your  face — not  one 
of  you  reading  this  page. 

It  is  a  most  exciting  fact  that  you  and  every  woman  can, 
easily  and  simply,  bring  a  beauty  to  your  skin  it  does  not 
have  right  now. 


Free  your  skin  . . .  replace 
what  it  is  being  robbed  of 

Fatigue,  anxiety,  tensions,  wind,  our  dry  air — all  contin- 
uously rob  your  skin  of  its  precious  natural  oil  and 
moisture.  Resistant  dirt — from  soot,  dust  and  old  make-up 
—sticks  in  tiny  pore-openings. 

To  cleanse  pore-openings  of  embedded  dirt  ...  to  sup- 
ply oil  and  moisture — there  is  an  exclusive  formulation 
of  skin-helping  ingredients  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

Together — these  ingredients  work  on  your  skin  as  a 
team — in  inter-action. 

As  you  swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  generously  (be  sure 
to  use  gentle,  firming  strokes)  you  get  the  good  effect  of 
this  inter-action  on  both  sides  of  your  skin. 

On  the  outside,  embedded  dirt  is  loosened  and  lifted 
from  pore-openings.  And  at  the  same  time,  your  skin  is 
given  needed  oil  and  moisture  that  leave  it  softened, 
smoothed,  and  supple. 

On  the  inside,  the  circulation  is  stimulated,  bringing  up 
color,  helping  the  skin  to  repair  itself  and  refine  itself. 


You  can  feel  your  skin  responding 


You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  your  face 


can  come  oyer  your  face. . » 


Feel  the  dry  surface  of  your 
skin  take  on  wonderful  smoothness 

As  your  skin  takes  up  the  refreshening  oil  and  moisture 
in  Pond's  Cold  Cream — oil  which  just  suits  your  skin — 
oil  which  is  not  too  heavy  and  not  too  thin — you  can  feel 
the  tired  little  tensions  ease  away.  You  can  feel  your 
skin  getting  back  its  flexibility.  You  can  see  a  clearer 
color  coming  into  it. 

To  replace  the  continual  thieving  of  your  skin's  fresh- 
ness— each  night  give  your  skin  this  special  treatment — 
to  cleanse  it  rightly,  deeply — to  replenish  it: 

Soft-cleanse — swirl  satin-smooth  Pond's  Cold  Cream  all  over  your 
face  and  throat — generously.  Swirl  up  from  throat  to  forehead. 
Tissue  off  well. 

Soft-rinse  quickly  with  more  skin-helping  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Tissue 
off  lightly.  Look  at  your  face. 

This  double  Pond's  Cold  Creaming  supplies  smoothing  oil 
and  moisture  as  it  cleans  your  skin  immaculately.  At  the 
same  time,  it  quickens  circulation,  livens  your  skin. 

(Note:  Thousands  of  women  find  that  in  the  morning  another  quick 
Pond's  Creaming  starts  their  day  with  a  delightful  new  freshness.) 


Look  your  loveliest  and  you 
send  out  a  happy-hearted  confidence 
to  all  who  see  you 

You  will  see  the  wonder  of  this  skin-helping  cream — 
immediately — after  your  very  first  Pond's  Creaming. 

Use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  every  night  (remember,  the 
constant  robbing  of  your  skin  goes  on  every  day) .  As  you 
use  Pond's,  you  will  delight  in  your  lovelier  skin — and 
you  will  gain  an  attractive  new  self-confidence. 

So  many  women  are  discovering  the  amazing  effect  of 
the  inter -action  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  on  their  skin 
that  more  women  use  Pond's  than  any  other  face  cream 
at  any  price. 

Go  to  your  favorite  face  cream  counter  and  get  a  large 
jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Tuck  Astor — People  always  notice  the  exquisite 
look  of  her  skin.  Mrs.  Astor  says:  "Vve  used  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  since  my  early  teens.  It  is  my  most  helpful  and  most 
necessary  cream." 
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THIS  GORGEOUS  BOOK  IS  REALLY   .   .   . 

HOLLYWOOD 
IN  REVIEW 

Again  the  editors  of  Photoplay  Magazine 
bring  you  Photoplay  Annual  1953.  This  year 
Photoplay  Annual  1953  is  more  exciting  than 
ever!  It  is  a  treasure-mine,  of  information 
about  the  stars  ...  a  .real  Who's  Who  in 
Hollywood.  Here  is  just  a  brief  description 
of  this  truly  lovely  book: 

Hollywood  star  directory— vital 

statistics  and  pertinent  information  on  rrtore 
man  500  stars — their  rolea  and  lives  in  1952. 
The  addresses  of  the  leading  studios.  Now 
ybu  will  know  where  to  write  your  favorite 

BEST  LIKED  MOVIES  OF  1952— Captivat- 
ing Scenes  from  the  greatest  movies  of  1952 
— here  are  movie  memories  you  will  want 
to  keep! 

COLOR  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  STARS— 
Gorgeous  4-color  photographs  of  Debbie 
Reynolds,  Rock  Hudson,  Doris  Day,  Esther 
Williams,  Tony  Curtis,  Susan  flayward, 
Dale  Rpbertson  and  Robert  Wagner. 
EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR— The  parents  of 
1952  pictured  with  their  youngsters — memo- 
rable weddings  of  the  year — divorces  of  the 
year  that  made  headlines — the  final  curtain, 
death  robbed  us  of  some  of  the  nation's 
entertainment  greats. 

NEW  STARS— 30  new  stars  that  made  their 
mark  in  '52.  Pictures,  as  well  as  a  thumbnail 
description,  of  these  newcomers.  See  and 
read  about  them  here,  and  then  follow  their 
exciting  careers. 

PORTRAIT  GALLERY— Thrilling  full-page 

pictures    of    Janet    Leigh,    Rory    Calhoun, 

Mario  Lanza,  Jane  Wyman,   Gene  Nelson, 

Virginia  Mayo,  Ann  Blyth  and  Cornel  Wilde. 

You'll    get    all    this    and    much,    much 

more   in  Photoplay   Annual   1953.   This 

valuable  collector's  item  sells  t>ut  every 

year.  Get  your  copy at  once. 

only    SO*    at  newsstands 
or  use  this  coupon 


PHOTOPLAY  Dept.  WG-353 

205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Send  me copy  (copies)  of  PHOTO- 
PLAY ANNUAL  1953  at  50c  each'  postpaid. 

I  enclose :  $ 


Name: 


(Please     print) 


Address: 

City: State: 
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(Continued  from  page  73) 
members  were  scattered  across  Chicago. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  Jack  Fas- 
cinato — who,  with  his  lovely  wife  and 
two  small  daughters,  lives  farther  north 
— all  have  moved  within  walking  distance 
of  the  Gold  Coast  coach  house  which 
Fran  and  Archie  occupy. 

It's  typical  of  the  way  the  Kuklapolitans 
pool  their  talents  that,  as  each  one  found 
a  new  apartment,  Joe  Lockwood  super- 
vised its  decoration  and  each  of  the  others 
contributed  their  skills. 

Right  in  the  center  of  this  community 
is  the  Kuklapolitans'  official  home.  Down 
the  street  from  Fran's  and  Archie's,  Burr 
leased  another  coach  house,  which  he  re- 
modelled. The  lower  floor  is  a  workroom 
and  the  second,  originally  built  as  the 
ballroom  of  the  adjoining  mansion,  now 
holds  a  tiny  corner  kitchen  and  offers 
magnificent   space  for   entertaining. 

For  all  except  the  largest  parties,  there's 
a  typically  family  division  of  labor.  Burr 
and  Mary,  who  like  to  cook,  take  over 
the  kitchen.  Cathy  and  Joe  set  the  table. 
Gommy  sees  there  is  wood  for  the  fire- 
place and  sets  up  the  movie  projector. 
Jack  plays  the  piano,  Fran  sings,  and 
Beulah  is  hostess. 

Not  even  a  business  conference  can  get 
grim  when  sponsors  and  stars  sit  down 
on  facing  sofas  in  front  of  a  fireplace  so 
huge  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  it. 
There,  too,  have  come  the  famed  guests 
who  are  ardent  fans  of  Kukla,  Fran  And 
Ollie.  Reflections  of  the  parties  given  for 
them  are  often  seen  and  heard  on  the 
air,  for  the  little  people  tend  to  do  on 
stage  the  same  things  the  for-real  family 
does  in  its  ordinary  living. 

Only  once  has  such  a  carry-over  brought 


difficulties.  When  Tallulah  Bankhead  pre- 
sented a  Confederate  flag,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  Burr  that  mentioning  it  might 
create  a  problem.  He  assumed  that  every- 
one had  reached  the  same  accord  which 
exists  between  Fran  (brought  up  on  the 
songs  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic) 
and  Beulah  (who  never  has  been  heard 
to  refer  to  that  long-past  unpleasantness 
as  anything  other  than  the  War  Between 
the  States). 

Yet  no  sooner  was  Miss  Bankhead's 
flag  unfurled  before  a  camera  than  pro- 
tests deluged  NBC.  Letters  from  the 
North  carried  references  to  treason.  Those 
from  the  South  objected  that  the  Kukla- 
politans had  made  light  of  a  sacred 
symbol. 

Burr  was  hurt.  It  was  the  only  time  the 
Kuklapolitans'  faith  in  peace  and  goodwill 
has   failed   to   be   contagious. 

Far  as  this  spirit  has  extended  to  all 
who  love  the  program,  it  takes  its  most 
easily  visible  form  in  the  WMAQ  studio 
just  before  the  broadcast.  Where  many 
shows  reach  the  air  with  a  tension  which 
can  be  felt  by  the  bystander,  Gommy's 
signal,  "Okay,  stand  by,"  puts  a  smile 
on  every  face  from  cameraman  to  orches- 
tra members. 

That  across-the-studio  smile  is  a  more 
eloquent  testimonial  to  the  way  the  Kukla- 
politans live  than  all  the  millions  of  words 
written  about  them,  for  it  is  always  the 
crew  which  is  most  critical  of  programs. 

Other  people  may  wistfully  regard  their 
spirit  as  Utopian,  but  those  who  work 
closest  with  Burr,  Fran,  Beulah,  Gommy, 
Jack,  Mary,  Cathy,  know  they  constitute 
a  truly  happy  family  with  the  gift  of 
making  others  happy,  too. 


Lucky  Am  I 


(Continued  from  page  72) 
home  town,   too. 

The  breaks  started  coming  her  way 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  she  was  born 
into  the  Fowler  family,  one  of  eight 
brothers  and  three  sisters.  Being  a  Fowler 
was  what  Patti  (named  by  her  parents 
Clara  Ann)  calls  a  very  good  start.  It  was 
the  kind  of  home  where  children  were 
loved  but  not  coddled.  The  fact  that  there 
were  so  many  other  kids  around  taught 
Patti  how  to  share  joys,  sorrows  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

When  Pat  was  a  little  girl,  the  family 
moved  to  Tulsa  and  she  attended  high 
school  there — interested  mainly  in  dra- 
matics and  art.  It  was  the  painting  talent 
which  earned  Patti  a  scholarship  to  Tulsa 
University.  But  the  Fowlers  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  Pat  in  school,  even  with  the 
scholarship  help,  so  she  decided  to  get 
a  job.  Once  again,  her  painting  talent 
came  in  handy,  and  she  started  working 
for  a  local  station  as  a  staff  illustrator. 

And  then  another  big  break  came  along. 
Patti  Page,  a  singer  on  the  station,  fell  ill, 
and  Clara  Ann  Fowler  assumed  the  name 
Patti  Page  and  sang  as  her  substitute. 
From  that  time  on,  Patti  Page  was  Clara's 
name,  and  from  that  first  song  on,  things 
really  began   to   happen. 

A  band  manager,  Jack  Rael,  heard  Patti 
singing  on  the  radio,  and  ran  all  the  way 
down  to  the  studio  to  offer  her  a  con- 
tract singing  with  his  group.  Patti  ac- 
cepted, and  it  wasn't  long  before  Jack 
had  enough  confidence  in  her  talent  to 
give  up  all  his  other  commitments  and 
manage    her    exclusively. 

Jack  and  his  protegee  went  to  Chicago, 


where  Patti  got  a  job  on  ABC's  Break- 
fast Club — following  that  up  with  her  own 
show  on  other  networks.  Mercury  Records 
offered  her  a  contract  soon  after  that — 
and,  on  one  of  her  first  record  dates,  Patti 
and  Jack  dreamed  up  the  idea  of  dubbing 
a  harmony  part  to  her  own  voice.  That 
little  idea  became  the  record  "Confess." 
The  disc  speedily  shot  up  to  third  in 
total  retail  sales  of  all  phonograph  records. 

The  success  of  "Confess"  led  to  night- 
club appearances  throughout  the  nation 
for  Patti,  and  it  was  followed  by  hit  after 
hit — culminating  in  the  record  which  sold 
more  than  any  other  platter  had  ever 
sold  before — "Tennessee  Waltz,"  Patti's 
all-time  favorite  song.  Miss  Patti  Page 
had  really  arrived  in  less  than  three  years 
of  trying.  Suddenly,  she  found  she  could 
really  afford  the  things  she'd  only  dreamed 
about  for  herself  and  her  family.  She  be- 
came the  proud  owner  of  a  sleek  Cadillac 
— a  gift  from  Mercury  Records.  And  Patti 
took  possession  of  a  plush  Park  Avenue 
apartment. 

The  little  lady  from  Oklahoma  has  come 
a  long  way.  But,  despite  her  great  suc- 
cess and  popularity,  Patti  still  looks  like 
a  well-scrubbed  college  girl  when  she's 
off-stage.  She's  easy  to  talk  to,  easy  to 
like,  and  a  lot  of  young  men  think  she'd 
make  a  swell  wife,  too.  But  Patti  frowns 
on  romantic  rumors  about  her  just  now. 
She's  so  busy  that  she  rarely  gets  a 
chance  to  go  out  on  a  non-singing  date. 
She  does  feel,  though,  that  when  the  right 
young  man  comes  along  she'll  recognize 
him.  Any  time  Pat  gets  a  vacation,  she 
spends  it  with  her  favorite  family,  the 
Fowlers  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


My  Dad's  a  Great  Guy 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
to  the  Cocoanut  Grove — with  my  mom  and 
dad!  The  folks  said  our  eyes  were  as  big 
as   the   moon   that    lights   up    at   the    end 
of   the  room. 

That  place  really  has  atmosphere,  with 
the  palm  trees  and  everything — and  we 
really  had  a  night  of  it  dancing  to  a  good 
orchestra  with  all  those  interesting  folks 
around  us.  I  feel  especially  proud,  be- 
cause not  many  guys  could  get  their  folks 
to  take  them  to  the  Cocoanut  Grove  to 
celebrate  their  one  hundredth  birthday, 
let  alone  their  sixteenth.  It  turned  out 
that  Mom  and  Dad  had  more  laughs  than 
we  did.  (We  were  all  too  busy  rubber- 
necking around.)  Of  course,  Dad's  always 
laughing  about  something.  He  even 
laughed  when  the  bill  came — but  he  paid 
it. 

Yes,  sir.  Mom  and  Dad  are  always  look- 
ing out  for  our  best  interests.  Being  six- 
teen (and  six-feet-one)  sometimes  makes 
a  guy  think  he  knows  better  than  his 
parents.  I  know  I  thought  I  was  ready  to 
play  football  and,  though  the  folks  didn't 
agree,  they  let  me  have  my  way.  What 
a  way! 

First  Thursday  of  last  football  season, 
I  came  home  from  Beverly  Hills  High 
School  with  two  beautiful  black  eyes.  I 
say  "beautiful,"  because  they  were  the 
prettiest  shade  of  blue  and  green  I'd 
ever  seen.  Although  blue  and  green  gen- 
erally don't  go  well  together,  these,  if  I 
do  say  so  myself,  were  a  perfectly  matched 
pair. 

Well,  I  crept  into  the  house  about  din- 
ner time  as  quietly  as  my  wobbly  six-foot 
frame  would  allow.  It  wasn't  quiet  enough, 
because  I  dropped  my  football  shoes  down 
the  kitchen  stairs  and  they  sounded  like 
a  herd  of  stampeding  buffaloes.  "Is  that 
you,    Jack?"    asked    Mother. 

I  remember  thinking  at  the  time  that 
they  probably  associated  stampeding  buf- 
faloes with  their  six-foot  son,  and  it 
didn't  strike  me  as  being  complimentary. 

"Is  that  you,  Jack?"  Mother  called  again. 
I  mumbled  something  about  it  only  being 
the  iceman,  but  that  was  no  good.  Mother 
and  Dad  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
half-dressed,  each  wearing  their  respec- 
tive tuxedo  and  going-out-to-dinner 
clothes. 

So  there  I  stood,  half-bent  over,  trying 
to  pick  up  my  football  shoes  with  one 
hand,  and  trying  to  blow  my  nose  and  hide 
my  eyes  with  my  handkerchief  in  the 
other.  Of  course,  I  had  to  let  go  of  the 
stairway  bannister  to  do  this,  and  that 
was  just  too  much  for  my  dizzy  con- 
dition. I  folded  on  the  steps  like  a  broken 
accordion.  Mother  said,  "Something  wrong, 
Jack?" 

"No,"  I  mumbled.  I  couldn't  even  talk 
through  my  nose,  so  I  don't  expect  they 
understood  me.  I  only  knew  I  didn't  want 
them  to  know  I'd  gotten  this  way  from 
football.  Of  course,  they're  much  too  big 
to  say  "I  told  you  so,"  but  I  couldn't  stop 
'em   from   thinking   it. 

"You  look  a  bit  banged  up,  Jack,"  said 
Dad. 

"Jack!  You've  got  a  black  eye,"  said 
Mother  coming  down  the  stairs.  "Why, 
you've  got  two,"  she  said,  when  she  ar- 
rived at  the  bottom  step.  "And  your  nose 
is  all  swollen.  You'd  better  call  the  doctor, 
Art,  and  tell  him  we're  coming  right  over." 

"Now,  Mother,"  I  said,  "there's  nothing 
wrong  with  me.  .  .  ." 

I  argued  fiercely  all  the  way  over  to 
Doc's.  While  the  Doc  took  X-rays,  we  all 
stood  around,  me  with  my  football  shoes 
in  hand,  Dad  in  half  of  his  tux,  and 
Mother  .  .  .  well. 

Fortunately  for  me,  nothing  was  broken. 
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THIS  BEAUTIFUL 
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ALL-OCCASION  CARDS  IS  REALLY  YOURS  FOR  1c 
• .  .YOU  WON'T  BE  ASKED  TO  RETURN  IT! 
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EASILY  A  FEW 
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CAN  EARN  YOU 


Never  before  an  introductory  offer  to  match  this! 
We  want  to  prove  you'll  find  it  easy  as  pie  to  take 
orders  for  All-Occasion  Cards  exquisitely  designed 
by  FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  and  also  show  how 
quickly  you  can  make  $50.00  and  even  more— just  by  spending  a  few 
hours  now  and  then  taking  orders  from  your  friends  and  neighbors. 
So  here's  the  astonishing  offer  we're  making  for  the  very  first  time: 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  We'll  promptly  send  you  a 
beautiful  new  box  of  All-Occasion  Greeting  Cards  as  shown, 
plus  other  sample  boxes  on  approval.  The  cost  to  you  is  just  1  #. 

Yes,  JUST  ONE  SINGLE  PENNY  is  all  you  pay  for  14 
beautiful  cards  and  envelopes  that  would  usually  retail  for  $2 
or  $3  if  bought  separately. 
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\<t  sale  offer  to  make  more 
people  familiar  with  our 
money-making  plan.  Offer  is 
strictly  limited  and  includes 
additional  "FRIENDSHIP" 
Greeting  Card  Assortments  on 
approval,  together  with 
MONEY-MAKING  PLAN 
and  FREE  Imprint  Samples. 
But  hurry!  Offer  may  end  at 
any  time. 

FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

616  Adams  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada> write 
103  Simcoe  St.,  Toronto  1,  Ont. 


Do  Not  Send  Penny  with  Coupon! 


FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

616  Adams  St.,  Elmira,  New  York 

I  accept  your  wonderful  offer.  Send  your  sample  assort- 
ments on  approval,  plus  ONE  BOX  OF  FRIENDSHIP  ALL- 
OCCASION  Cards  at  your  special  introductory  price  of 
only  11.  Also  include  FREE  Personalized  Imprint  Samples. 
I'm  sincerely  interested  in  making  money  in  spare  time. 
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BAD  BREATH 


IN  SECONDS 


Clorets,  with  active  chlorophyll*, 

banish  odors  from  such  causes  as: 

ONIONS,GARLIC,SMOKING,  ALCOHOL 

CtORETS  have  only  one  purpose  .  .  .  they 
make  your  breath  "Kissing  Sweet"  in 
the  quickest,  pleasantest  way  possible. 
Clorets  bring  you  the  astounding  ben- 
efits of  true,  water  soluble  chlorophyll 
. . .  put  into  a  most  effective,  quick- 
acting  form. 

It's  simply  amazing  how  fast  new 
Clorets  Candy  Mints  or  delicious 
Clorets  Chewing  Gum  purify  your 
breath  . . .  banish  odors  even  after  on- 
ions, garlic,  smoking  or  alcohol. 

MAKE  THIS  "KISS  TEST".  Eat  onions.  Take 
Clorets  (Candy  Mints  or  Chewing  Gum). 
Exchange  a  kiss.  You'll  find  your  breath  is 
"Kissing  Sweet".  ,       »»^ 
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♦water  soluble  chlorophyll  factors 


So  I  got  to  say,  "I  told  you  so — see,  noth- 
ing's wrong."  My  folks  never  would  have 
said  anything,  even  if  I'd  had  a  fractured 
skull.  I  guess  I  wasn't  big  enough,  and 
just  had  to  show  them  I  knew  more  than 
they.   Yeah,  more! 

Next  Thursday,  I  came  in  and,  talk 
about  black  eyes,  I  had  'em.  This  time 
my  nose  didn't  feel  bad  at  all  .  .  .  it  was 
just  plain  numb.  I  thought  I'd  been  play- 
ing against  a  team  of  centipedes  that 
afternoon,  I  had  so  many  feet  in  my  face. 
Well,  the  same  conversation  took  place 
and  this  time  I  stalled  them   off. 

"Nothing's  wrong,"  I  said,  "even  the 
coach  said  it  would  be  okay."  But  next 
day  my  nose  started  to  grow  in  two 
directions  at  once.  Something  had  gone 
wrong,  I  felt,  and  it  hurt  enough  that  I 
didn't  hear  my  ego  cry  out  when  I  said . . . 
"I  guess  we  better  see  the  Doc.  .  .  ."  Now 
I'm  up  for  a  slight  nose  operation  and 
I've  decided  to  try  basketball.  That's  what 
Dad   did  when  he   was   my   age. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  my  parents 
is  that  they  never  rub  it  in  when  they're 
right  and  I'm  wrong,  and  they  never  try 
to  make  up  my  mind  for  me.  This  is  true 
of  both  big  and  little  problems  (I've  got 
little  problems  like  nickels  got  buffaloes 
— though  big  problems  are  few  and  far 
between) .  One  problem  I've  been  trying 
hard  to  solve  is  the  choice  of  a  career. 
But  I  think  I've  got  it  licked.  I  want  to 
be  in  the  entertainment  business.  And  I 
want  to  be  an  emcee!  My  dad's  only  re- 
action to  this  is  "Take  your  time,  boy, 
take  your  time!  You've  plenty  of  years  to 
make  up  your  mind.  .  .  ."  But  I  think 
being  an  emcee  would  be  the  thing  for  me. 
Not  exactly  as  a  chip  off  the  old  block, 
either,  because  I  want  to  be  more  of  a 
variety  emcee.  One  who  sings  and  dances. 
I'm  getting  in  shape  for  it  now.  I've  joined 
a  group  (as  emcee,  what  else?)  called 
the  Hollywood  Troupers.  We  try  to  per- 
form every  week  for  hospitalized  soldiers 
and  the  men  at  the  near-by  Army  camps. 
It's  swell  experience  and  it  also  makes 
me  feel  good  inside  to  think  we  are  doing 
something  for  those  guys  who  have  done 
so  much  for  us. 

Dad  comes  in  especially  handy  here.  He 
helps  me  with  my  routines  and  listens 
to  my  ideas.  I  don't  know  how  good  I 
really  am — after  all,  I'm  just  learning — 
because  Dad  never  says  too  much.  Just 
enough  to  encourage  me  and  give  me 
confidence,  but  not  enough  to  give  me  a 
swelled  head.  "No  ego  at  sixteen,  please," 
he  says,  with  that  great  grin  of  his. 

Dad  has  never  forgotten  the  shock  of 
my  first  professional  appearance.  Neither 
have  I!  I  was  just  a  kid  of  ten  or  so  when 
it  happened.  Seems  Dad  was  scheduled 
to  appear  as  emcee  for  a  big  home  show  in 
San  Francisco  and  I  went  along  to  watch 
the  fun.  Only  I  arrived  with  Mom  at  the 
auditorium  earlier  than  Dad.  The  show 
was  all  ready,  and  the  acts  were  waiting 
in  the  wing.  Dad  didn't  come  and  he 
didn't  come.  This  is  very  unusual  for  him 
because  he's  always  very  prompt.  ("I  think 
I  live  by  a  stopwatch,"  he  always  says.) 
We  finally  learned  there  was  a  big  traffic 
jam  near  by,  and  obviously  Pop  was  held 
up  in  it.  The  billing  on  the  ads  (and  I 
guess  in  his  contract)  specified  that  Art 
Linkletter  was  to  appear.  Suddenly,  one  of 
the  men  from  the  show  approached  me. 
"You're  Art  Linkletter,  too,  aren't  you?" 
he   asked. 

"Yes,"  I  said — for  I'm  Arthur  Jack, 
and  Dad  is  Arthur  Gordon. 

"Then  you'll  have  to  go  on  as  emcee!" 
I  didn't  take  to  the  idea  (I  was  only 
ten  then)  and  I  looked  to  Mom  for  sup- 
port. "It  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  you,  Jack," 
she  said,  "and  you  do  want  to  help  Dad, 
don't  you?" 

What    could    a   guy    do    in    a    spot    like 


that?  So  I  said  yes.  The  band  played  a 
very  fancy  fanfare,  and  the  announcer 
said,  "Now  we  give  you  Art  Linkletter!" 
When  I  appeared,  the  laughter  really 
rocked  the  rafters.  I  thought  maybe  I'd 
forgotten  my  head.  But  everybody  seemed 
to  like  the  idea — and  so  did  I.  It  was  lots 
of  fun.  I  was  having  a  whale  of  a  time, 
announcing  the  acts  and  talking  right  up, 
when  I  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Dad.  On 
account  of  the  traffic  jam,  he'd  had  to 
enter  the  auditorium  from  the  front  instead 
of  the  stage  entrance.  There  he  stood, 
right  in  front  of  me,  with  a  most  amazed 
look  on  his  face. 

"You're  so  good,"  he  laughed,  as  he 
climbed  onto  the  stage,  "I  think  I'll  let 
you  take  over  my  radio  shows."  But,  of 
course,  I  didn't.  I  was  only  ten — and  Dad 
had  a  few  years  left  himself!  But  I  felt 
very  proud  when  Dad  thanked  me  and 
said  I'd  carried  on  in  the  real  tradition 
of  show  business.  I  think  that's  when  the 
acting  bug  really  bit  me. 

Of  course,  everybody  around  the  house 
kids  me  because  I  want  to  be  an  emcee, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  so  very  funny.  My 
sister  Dawn  gives  me  an  especially  bad 
time  and  we  have  some  real  brother-and- 
sister  knock-down-drag-out  battles.  Mom 
and  Pop  say  we're  wasting  our  talent  and 
ought  to  confine  our  bouts  to  the  prize 
ring.  But  I  don't  mind  the  teasing.  The 
only  time  it  bothers  me  a  little  is  when 
the  gang  teases  me  about  girls.  Even  Dad 
and  Mother  join  in  on  this.  They  act  as 
if  they  thought  I  didn't  know  what  girls 
are  for.  Ha!  I  know  they're  necessary. 
Why,  we  couldn't  even  begin  to  put  on  our 
camp  shows  without  them! 

I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  some  folks 
seem  to  want  to  rush  me  into  middle- 
age.  They're  always  asking  me,  for  in- 
stance, what  I  want  in  the  way  of  mar- 
riage. My  reply  is  always  the  same.  "A 
girl,"  I  say,  "what  else?"  That  usually 
does  it.  Golly,  what  a  question  to  ask  a 
guy  still  in  high  school! 

However,  I  do  have  some  set  ideas  on 
children.  I  know  right  now  that  when 
I'm  married  I'm  going  to  want  at  least 
three  to  five  kids.  I  think  big  families  are 
great.  Maybe  that's  because  I've  got  three 
sisters  and  a  brother  (all  younger)  and 
somehow  there's  an  all's-right-with-the- 
world  feeling  that  comes  with  a  big 
family.  Dad  says  I'm  already  "baby- 
broken."  That  is,  I  can  take  care  of  kids 
from  infancy  on  up.  But  I  have  to  admit— 
I  still  can't  pin  on  a  diaper! 

One  nice  thing  about  big  families  is 
that  everybody  gets  to  go  on  summer 
vacations  together,  and  it's  always  more 
fun  when  there's  a  big  gang  along.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  Dad  borrowed  a 
huge  limousine  to  take  the  five  of  us, 
plus  our  equipment,  into  the  mountains  on 
a  camping  trip.  It  turned  out  that  Mom 
was  the  feature  attraction  on  that  trip. 
She  took  a  pneumatic  rubber  rocking  chair 
along  with  the  excuse  that  she  needed  it 
after  the  long  horseback  rides.  Well,  that 
rocking  chair  was  the  talk  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  Wherever  we  pulled 
into  camp,  the  vacationers  all  wanted  to 
see  the  woman  with  the  rubber  rocking 
chair  that  blew  up.  We  never  could  figure 
out  how  the  word  spread  so  fast  (it  was 
like  the  Hollywood  grapevine),  but  it  did 
Mom  spent  more  time  showing  how  the 
chair   worked— than   she   did   using  it! 

Point  of  all  this  is  that  parents  can 
be  fun!  They  can  also  be  friends— and 
a  great  source  of  comfort  when  a  guy's 
got  a  problem  that  may  be  too  big  for 
him.  I  know  my  mom  and  dad  are  the 
greatest,  and  boy!  I  wouldn't  trade  'em 
for  anything— not  even  a  chance  to  emcee 
Art  Linkletter's  House  Party  and  People 
Are  Funny! 


Teenagers  Are  As 
Bright  As  People 


(Continued  from  page  50) 
CBS  Radio  and  TV's  Our  Miss  Brooks, 
I'm  a  working  gal.  And,  like  all  working 
gals,  I've  had  to  face  problems  and  make 
important  "adult"  decisions  for  a  long 
time. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I've  had  the  help  of 
my  mother  and  my  older  sister,  Janet.  The 
thing  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  Mother 
and  Janet  have  always  been  willing  to 
help  me  with  a  problem  when  I  took  it 
to  them — but  never  have  they  solved  the 
problem  for  me.  That  wouldn't  help  me 
at  all.  Getting  in  the  habit  of  having  the 
family  solve  one's  problems  just  does  one 
n.g. 

What  is  wonderful  is  that  they  are  al- 
ways so  understanding  and  sympathetic 
.  .  .  and  when  you  know  someone's  pulling 
for  you  that's  half  the  battle.  Besides  that, 
Mother  and  Sis  were  teenagers  themselves 
not  so  long  ago,  and  they  know  what  kind 
of  problems  a  girl  can  get  into. 

Take  romance,  for  instance.  At  seven- 
teen, I  thought  I  had  the  greatest.  I  was 
all  set  to  run  off  and  get  married.  But 
this  romance  turned  into  big  problem 
number   one! 

I'd  always  wanted  a  career  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Marriage,  said 
I,  came  later  in  my  plans.  But  fate  has  a 
way  of  sneaking  up  on  you.  Here  I  was, 
at  seventeen,  wanting  the  love  of  my  life, 
and  marriage — and  also  desperately  want- 
ing to  continue  my  well-underway  career. 
I  couldn't  have  them  both.  The  boy  in- 
sisted that  I  would  have  to  quit  working 
in  radio! 

I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  which  way 
to  turn.  A  first  love  at  seventeen  turns 
your  emotions  into  a  pinwheel,  and  I  guess 
that's  why  adults  feel  we  teenagers  can't 
think  for  ourselves.  Mother  and  I  discussed 
my  romantic  problems.  She  was  always 
very  patient.  After  a  while,  I  began  to 
see  that  the  boy  had  no  future  provided 
for  me.  And  acting,  my  strongest  interest, 
he  didn't  share!  I  began  to  realize  that 
there  was  too  much  to  divide  us,  and  love 
at  seventeen  was  not  enough  on  which  to 
build  a  lifetime.  Mother's  patient  under- 
standing— and  time — helped  me  solve  my 
own  problem.  And  that's  as  it  should  be. 

Much  older  and  wiser  now,  at  nineteen, 
I  can  look  back  and  smile.  I'm  always 
overwhelmed,  though,  that  so  many  of 
my  girl  friends  not  only  are  married  but 
already  have  families.  But  I  guess  it  also 
shows  life's  an  individual  problem  and 
"it  takes  all  kind  of  people,  etc.  .  .  ." 

However,  I've  already  sent  in  my  order 
for  four  children!  Mother  laughs  when  I 
say  this,  but  I  think  four  is  a  good  round 
number.  And  I  do  have  an  ideal  husband 
in  mind.  Ideal  probably  is  not  the  correct 
word,  but  I  couldn't  call  him  Mr.  Right, 
that's  too  corny.  So,  I'll  settle  for  Mr.  X. 

Mr.  X  has  got  to  be  settled,  have  a  sense 
of  humor,  like  acting  (or  at  least  be  in- 
terested), and  love  to  dance!  Dancing  may 
not  be  as  weighty  a  problem  as  being  a 
good  provider,  but  I  think  it's  a  perfectly 
reasonable  requirement  because  I  love  to 
dance,  and,  by  golly,  so  must  he!  I  think 
it's  important  that  young  marrieds  have  a 
lot  in  common.  At  the  expense  of  sounding 
dull,  I  believe  that,  when  newlyweds  share 
interests,  they  tend  to  work  toward  the 
same  goals.  And  that's  important  because, 
if  you're  working  for  different  things,  the 
marriage  starts  to  pull  apart.  This  also  is 
n.g. 

Back  to  Mr.  X — I  have  no  particular 
beau  in  mind  to  fill  his  shoes.  But  I  do 
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have  a  sort  of  special  beau.  He  goes  to 
Stanford  and  we've  known  each  other 
for  years,  in  fact,  sort  of  grew  up  to- 
gether. 

Rod  was  kind  of  like  "the  boy  next 
door,"  you  know,  with  braces  on  his  teeth 
and,  when  he  wasn't  all  smiles,  he'd  have 
his  face  buried  in  a  book.  Imagine  my  sur- 
prise when  he  came  back  from  Stanford 
.  .  .  braces  gone,  natch,  and  with  a  crew 
cut,  a  terrific  smile,  but  no  more  books, 
about  a  head  taller  and  .  .  .  gee!  What  a 
change.  Wow!  That  Stanford  must  be  some 
place. 

Naturally,  we  saw  a  lot  of  one  another, 
for  he  came  back  from  Stanford  a  differ- 
ent boy!  He  must  have  thought  I  was 
a  different  girl,  too,  because  one  evening 
he  said,  "I  don't  think  we  should  see  each 
other  any  more,  Gloria.  You're  too  much 
of  an   icebox!" 

Icebox  indeed!  Although  he's  an  older 
man  of  twenty-one,  he  plainly  doesn't 
know  that  a  girl  can't  go  around  display- 
ing her  emotions  to  a  man  no  matter  how 
long  they've  been  friends. 

So  all  I  could  do  was  laugh.  Comine  from 
your  oldest  friend,  a  quip  like  that  is 
funny.  Rod  laughed,  too.  Which  is  a  good 
thing,  for  we  naturally  kept  on  seeing  one 
another.  After  all,  we  have  a  lot  of  fun 
together  since  we  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon, like  football,  and  Chinese  food,  and 
dancing.  This  only  goes  to  prove  that  you 
can  keep  a  relationship  better  when  you 
have  lots  of  things  to  share. 

About  that  "refrigerator"  business — - 
whether  a  girl's  an  "icebox"  or  not,  I 
think,  is  really  her  own  affair.  Yet,  I  feel 
most  girls  are  too  smart  not  to  know  the 
penalty  of  letting  the  ice  melt.  It  just 
doesn't  pay.  She  is  apt  to  find  herself  on 
an  awfully  low  level  in  an  awfully  short 
time.  Again,  it's  just  a  question  of  brains. 
But  temptation  surrounds  us  like  gnats 
and  it's  a  problem,  a  real  poser  in  fact, 
for  all  teenagers  to  know  what  to  do  in 
all  situations.  Again,  I  think  a  teenager 
with  a  personal  knot  to  untie  should  take 
it  first  to  her  parents — for  support,  if  not 
for  help. 

The  thing  is,  so  many  teenagers  don't 
talk  to  their  parents  about  anything.  May- 
be it's  because  they  think  they're  not  close 
enough.  A  parent  should  be  ready  to  cry 
when  you  cry  and,  when  a  question  has 
to  be  solved,  everyone  should  be  pulling 
together.  If  they  don't,  and  if,  because 
of  it,  the  teenager  keeps  problems  to  him- 
self, then  I  think  it's  the  parents'  fault. 
Everyone  has  to  work  at  keeping  the 
family  together  on  a  friendship  basis,  and 
the  only  way  to  purchase  friendship  is  with 
more  friendship. 

I  know  Janet  and  I  never  used  to  men- 
tion the  word  "kiss"  in  front  of  Mother. 
I  guess  we  thought  we  wouldn't  be  under- 
stood or  something.  But,  as  the  old  saying 
goes,  Mother  learned  a  lot  about  the  birds 
and  bees  in  no  time.  We  didn't  have  to 
break  her  in.  But,  best  of  all,  we  quickly 
learned  not  to  try  and  keep  things  from 
Mother.  First,  because  I  have  nothing  to 
hide,  and  second,  I  share  everything  with 
Mother  because  I  know  she's  my  backer. 

Dating,  as  an  example,  is  something  I 
like  to  share  with  Mom.  I  feel  it  only  fair 
that  she  meet  my  boy  friends,  and  I  would 
never  think  of  making  a  date  to  meet  them 
someplace  other  than  in  my  own  living 
room. 

Speaking  of  friends,  I  do  have  one  spe- 
cial gang  that  I  practically  live  with  .  .  . 
the  Del  Rey  Players  at  Loyola  University. 
They  are  a  terrific  bunch  who  love  the 
theatre  and  acting  as  much  as  I  do.  We 
spend  our  time  putting  on  plays,  rehears- 
ing and  just  yakking  about  the  theatre. 

When  you're  an  actress  (and  striving  to 
be  a  really  good  one,  as  I  am),  you  often 
find  that  people  expect  you  to  be  nothing 


but  an  extrovert.  This  isn't  true  at  all. 
Janet  (who  often  pinch-hits  for  me  when 
I  can't  make  a  radio  date)  and  myself,  we 
have  personality  problems  just  like  other 
young  people.  Although  actors  and  ac- 
tresses are  all  expected  to  be  extroverts, 
I,  for  instance,  am  not.    I'm  shy! 

Going  into  a  strange  group,  or  a  new 
school,  or  even  a  new  play  group,  used  to 
leave  me  tongue-tied.  Finally  I  discovered, 
or  perhaps  I  read  it  or  heard  it  somewhere, 
that  the  easiest  way  to  overcome  this  was 
by  talking  to  the  person  nearest  me.  Pretty 
soon  I  got  so  interested  in  what  she,  or 
he,  had  to  say  that  I  forgot  all  about  my- 
self; I  was  soon  having  a  whale  of  a  time. 
And  best  of  all,  so  was  my  new  friend. 
I've  met  some  wonderful  people  this  way — 
some  of  them  are  my  best  friends  now. 

I  remember  when  I  first  started  working 
with  Eve  Arden  on  Our  Miss  Brooks — 
I  was  terribly  self-conscious.  But  Eve  is  so 
warm  and  wonderful,  in  no  time  I  felt  as 
though  she  were  my  dearest  friend.  Not 
only  did  I  learn  a  lot  about  clothes — I  used 
to  be  a  rather  careless  dresser — but  I 
learned  a  lot  about  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Eve  is  the  kindest  person  I've  ever  known. 
I've  never  seen  her  angry  or  blue.  Noth- 
ing gets  her  down  because  she  just  doesn't 
let  it!   I  try  to  be  like  this,  too. 

I  think  Eve  has  been  mentioned  on 
many  fashion  lists  as  a  "best-dressed" 
woman.  She  deserves  the  award!  Of  course, 
what  would  be  right  for  Eve  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  right  for  me,  but  by  ob- 
serving her  clothes,  I  learned  some  "what- 
to-do's"  and  "what-not-to-do's."  Clothes 
are  a  special  problem  for  me,  a  problem 
most  girls  my  age  don't  share.  I  have  to 
have  different  outfits  for  each  week's  TV 
show.  Thanks  to  Mom  and  the  wardrobe 
mistress,  we  are  able  to  find  dresses  that 
serve    a    double — sometimes    triple — duty. 

Buying  so  many  clothes  presents  money 
problems.  Mom  and  I  budget  out  of  my 
salary,  so  that  we  don't  go  overboard  in 
any  respect.  Thanks  to  my  mother's  good 
business   head,   we're   in   the   black. 

Because  she  acts  as  my  unofficial  busi- 
ness manager,  Mom  feels  I  should  be  able 
to  handle  money,  too.  Therefore,  I  get  an 
allowance — called  "pocket  money"  be- 
cause it  will  fit  in  any  pocket,  no  matter 
how  small — every  week  for  my  own  needs. 
I'm  just  as  interested  as  the  next  teen- 
ager in  cost-of-living  advances,  although, 
in  my  case,  the  advance  can't  advance  very 
far.  Whenever  I  mention  a  "raise"  to  help 
meet  rising  costs,  Mom  suggests- 1  work  a 
little  harder  around  the  house  to  earn  it. 
I'm  only  afraid  costs  are  going  to  go  be- 
yond my  capacity.  I  must  admit  I  don't 
like  housework.  But  I  guess  the  bargain  is 
fair  enough. 

The  soundest  base  from  which  to  view 
life,  I'd  say,  is  religion.  I  really  feel  that 
religion  offers  a  teenager  the  most  sound, 
rewarding  values  upon  which  to  build  a 
life.  Here  I  go,  sounding  awfully  serious 
again — but  religion  is  something  I  believe 
in.  I've  found  that  having  a  religion  to 
lean  upon  doesn't  take  away  from  any  fun 
in  life.  It  enlarges  it. 

Today,  religion  can  be  as  much  a  part 
of  a  teenager's  life  as  dancing,  jalopies 
and  dating.  I  found  that  out  for  myself. 
Perhaps  because  I've  had  a  close  family 
relationship,  I  learned  at  an  early  age 
about  trust  and  faith.  However  it  came 
about,  I'm  grateful  for  it.  I've  found  that 
most  teenagers  who  take  an  active  part 
in  religion  are  the  happiest  ones.  It's  an- 
other step  in  helping  to  make  us  under- 
standing,  stable  adults. 

After  all,  let's  face  it,  being  a  teenager 
is  a  necessary  step  to  becoming  an  adult! 
And  I  believe  teenagers  are  bright,  won- 
derful human  beings.  I  know  I  wouldn't 
have  missed  the  experience  for  the  world! 
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6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Men's  Corner 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel. 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 
Jo  Stafford 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Walk  A  Mile 
Great  Gildersleeve 

Crime  Files  Of 

Flamond 
Crime  Fighters 

Mystery  Theatre 
Life  Begins  At  80 

FBI  In  Peace  And 

War 
Dr.  Christian 

9:00 
9:05 

9:30 

You  Bet  Your  Life— 
Groucho  Marx 

Big  Story 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Family  Theatre 

Off  &  On  The  Record 

Mr.  President 
Crossfire 

Playhouse  On  Broad- 
way 
9:25  News 
What's  My  Line? 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Bob  Hope  Show 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Dangerous 

Assignment 

Frank  Edwards 
Zeb  Carver's  Orch. 

10:55  News,  Singiser 

News  Of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 

The  Line-Up 
News 

Thursday 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 
Allen  Stuart  Show 

6:C 
6:1 
6:3 
6:4 

0 
5 
0 
5 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Rukeyser  Reports 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 
Mindy  Carson 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 
Father  Knows  Best 

Official  Detective 

John  Steele,  Adven- 
turer 

Top  Guy 
Heritage 

Meet  Millie 
On  Stage 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 

Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 
Eddie  Cantor  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Rod  &  Gun  Club 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

Tales  Of  Tomorrow 

Adventures  Of 
Michael  Shayne 

Hollywood 

Playhouse 
Bing  Crosby 

10:( 

10: 
10:: 

10:. 

0 
5 
0 

15 

Judy  Canova 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Jane  Pickens 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
Dance  Orchestra 

10:55  News,  Singiser 

News  Of  Tomorrow 
Three  Suns 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

The  American  Way 
Dance  Band 

Friday 

Evening    P 

Local  Program 

ro  grams 

ABC  Reporter 

6: 
6: 
6: 
6: 

)0 
5 
JO 
15 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Mystery 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Police  Blotter 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 
Jo  Stafford 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Music  By  Mantovani 
Name  That  Tune 

Movie  Quiz 
True  Or  False 

Crime  Letter  From 

Dan  Dodge 
This  Is  Your  FBI 

Mr.  Keen 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Best  Plays 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Great  Day 

Off  &  On  The  Record 

Ozzie  And  Harriet 

Corliss  Archer 
9:55  News 

Music  In  The  Air 

10: 

10: 

10 
10 

00 
15 

30 

35 

Hy  Gardner  Calling 
Words  In  The  Night 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Bob  MacKenzie 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 

Dance  Orch. 

10:55  News,  Singiser 

Fights 

News  Of  Tomorrow 
10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 

Robert  Trout,  News 
10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 
room 
Dance  Band 

R 
M 

81 


R 

M 

82 


I 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Program 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Farming  Business 
Mind  Your  Manners 

News  Of  America 

Garden  Gate 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

10:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Program 

News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Space  Adventures  Of 

Super  Noodle 
Let's  Pretend 

11:00 
11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

My  Secret  Story 

Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Coast  Guard 

11:25  Holland  Engle, 
News 

Farm  News  Con- 
ference 

New  Junior  Junction 
Payroll  Party 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Grand  Central 

Station 
Give  And  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 
Coffee  In  Wash- 
ington 

Man  On  The  Farm 
Fifth  Army  Band 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  Of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  And 

Home  Hour 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Music 

Symphonies  For 
Youth 

Navy  Hour 

Shake  The  Maracas 

Fun  For  All 

City  Hospital 
1:55  Galen  Drake 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 

2:25  Headline  News 
Georgia  Crackers 

Metropolitan  Opera 

Music  With  The  Girls 

Make  Way  For 
Youth 

3:00 
3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Musicana 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 
3:25  News,  Frank 

Singiser 
Sports  Parade 

Overseas  Report 
Adventures  In 

Science 
Farm  News 
Correspondent's 

Scratch  Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

My  World's  Music 
What's  The  Score? 

U.S.  Army  Band 
Mac  McGuire  Show 

Chicagoans 
Treasury  Bandstand 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Author  Speaks 

Preston's  Show  Shop 
5:55  News,  Baukhage 

Tea  &  Crumpets 

At  Home  With  Work 
Club  Time 

P.F.C.  Eddie  Fisher 
Stan  Daugherty 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

News,  George  Hicks 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
NBC  Symphony 
Arturo  Toscanini, 
Conducting 

Dance  Orch. 

Country  Editor 
Preston  Sellers 

Una  Mae  Carlisle 
Faith  Of  Future 
Bob  Finnegan,  Sports 
Speaking  For 
Business 

News 

UN  On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

News 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Public  Affairs 
Who  "Goes  There? 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

As  We  See  It 
Women  In  Uniform 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Broadway's  My  Beat 
Vaughn  Monroe 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Inside  Bob  &  Ray 
Reuben,  Reuben 

20  Questions 
Take  A  Number 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry 
Tarzan 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Pee  Wee  King  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Barnyard  Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  Win  Elliot 
Gunsmoke 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Eddie  Arnold 
Duke  Of  Paducah 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

At  The  Shamrock 
Perspective 

Country  Style  Music 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 

8:30    Jack  Arthur 

Light  &  Life  Hour 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  To  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 

World  News  Roundup 

E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  Of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  The  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 
UN  Is  My  Beat 
The  Living  Word 

Frank  And  Ernest 
Bromfield  Reporting 
Reviewing  Stand 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Shadel,  News 
11:35  Invitation  To 

Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Sammy  Kaye 

College  Choirs 

News 

Bill  Costello,  News 

12:15 

Brunch  Time 

Story 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Bill 
Cunningham 

Piano  Playhouse 

Howard  K.  Smith, 
News 

12:45 

Merry  Mailman 

1:00 

Youth  Wants  To  Know 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Herald  of  Truth 

UN  Report 

1:15 

William  Hillman 

String  Serenade 

1:30 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Galen  Drake 

1:45 

Round  Table 

Syncopation  Piece 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Pan  American  Union 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

2:30 

American  Forum 

U.  S.  Military  Band 

New  York  Philhar- 

2:45 

Dixie  Quartet 

Wings  Of  Healing 

monic  Orchestia 

3:00 

Youth  Brings  You 

Top  Tunes  With 

Marines  In  Review 

3:15 

Music 

Trendler 

3:30 

Bob  Considine 

Musical  Program 

Hour  Of  Decision 

3:45 

4:00 

The  Chase 

Under  Arrest 

Old-Fashioned 

America  Calling 

4:15 

Revival  Hour 

4:30 

Jason  And  The 
Golden  Fleece 

Quiz  Kids 

4:45 

Cedric  Adams 

5:00 

Hollywood  Star 

The  Shadow 

This  Week  Around 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Playhouse 

The  World 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Counter-spy 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

World  News, 

5:45 

Mysteries 

Told 

Robert  Trout 
5:55  News,  Larry 
LeSueur 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Scarlet  Pimpernel 

Nick  Carter 

Drew  Pearson 

December  Bride 

6:15 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Don  Gardner 

6:30 

Juvenile  Jury 

Squad  Room 

George  Sokolsky 

Our  Miss  Brooks 

6:45 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

7:00 

Meet  Your  Match 

Affairs  Of  Peter 

Songs  By  P.F.C. 

Jack  Benny 

7:15 

Salem 

Eddie  Fisher 

7:30 

Aldrich  Family 

Little  Symphonies 

Three  Suns  Trio 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:45 

Time  Capsule 

8:00 

Phil  Harris-Alice 

Hawaii  Calls 

American  Music  Hall 

Bergen  &  McCarthy 

8:15 

Faye 

8:30 

Theatre  Guild  Of 

Enchanted  Hour 

My  Little  Margie 

8:45 

The  Air 

9:00 

Jazz  Nocturne 

Walter  Winchell 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

9:15 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

9:30 

Dragnet 

John  J.  Anthony 

Melody  Highway 

Escape 

9:45 

Alistair  Cooke 

10:00 

Barrie  Craig 

Oklahoma  City  Sym- 

Paul Harvey 

Robert  Trout,  News 

10:15 

phony  Orchestra 

Gleria  Parker 

10:05  Music  For  You 

10:30 

Meet  The  Press 

Science  Editor 

TV  Program   highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  FEBRUARY  11— MARCH  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7.-00    A.M.    Today  •  4  &  G 

Garroway  breakfasts  at  three  a.m.,  rehearses  from  four  on,  and 
there  he  is  on  your  screen  for  two  hours  with  news. 
9:00  A.M.  Breakfast   With  Music   •    4 
That  man  Amsterdam  quipmasters  a  musical  show  with  Milton 
DeLugg's  toothsome  music.  Sugared  warbling  by  Sue  Bennett. 
10:00   A.M.   Arthur  Godfrey  •  2  (M-TH) 
A   simulcast   of   Arthur   and   his   beloved   radio   gang   at    work. 
J  1:00  A.M.  There's  One  In  Every   Family   •    2 
King-size  fun  as  John  Reed  King  royally  emcees  contestants 
who  strive  in  variety  and  quiz  for  princely  prizes. 
11:00    A.M.   Morning  Chapel  •  5 

Ministers  of  different  faiths  alternate  with  devotional  services. 
11:30   A.M.   Strike  it  Bich  •  2  &  G 
The  show  with  a  heart  gives  the  needy  a  new  lease  on  life. 
.12:00  Noon  Bride  And  Groom   •   2 
A  bright  spot  as  those  to  be  wed  share  their  happiest  moment 
12:15  P.M.  Love  Of  Life   •   2  &  G 
Daytime  drama  starring  Peggy  McCay  and  Paul  Potter. 
J  2:30  P.M.  Search  For  Tomorrow    •   2  &   G 
Mary  Stuart  and   Lynn   Loring  star  in  this  video  serial. 
12:45   P.M.   Guiding  Light   •   2 
Real  life  problems  of  Meta  and  Joe  Roberts. 
1:30   P.M.   Garry  Moore  Show   •  2  &  0  - 
Gar,ry  chases  away  miseries.  Durward  Kirby  as  his  straight  man 
Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson  in  song.  Ray  Malone  in  dance. 
2:00   P.M.  Bonble   Or  Nothing    •    2   &   G    (M,W,F) 
Dashing  dynamo,  Bert  Parks,  with  quiz  and  interviews. 
2:30  P.M.  Mike  And  Buff  •   2  &  G 
The  sparkling  couple  with  provocative,  unusual  interviews. 
2:30   P.M.   Here's  Looking  At  You  •  4 
Beauty  expert  Richard  Willis  with  advice  on  better  grooming. 
2:30   P.M.   Nancy  Craig  Time   •    7 

Nancy  takes  you  off  the  beaten  path  for  stimulating  discussions. 
2:45    P.M.   Linkletter's  House  Party   •  2 
The  artful  one  comes  up  with  a  full  house  of  ace-high  fun. 
3:00   P.M.    The  Big  Pay-Off  •  4  &  G 
Prizes  to  make  you  drool   (mink  coats,  trips  abroad,  lush  fem- 
inine accessories)  with  Randy  Merriman  gunning  the  questions. 
3:00   P.M.   Paul  Bixon  Show  •  5 
Disc-jockey  variety  with  Dorothy  Mack  and  Wanda  Lewis. 
3:30   P.M.    Welcome  Travelers  •  4  &  G 
Tommy  Bartlett's   unique   chit-chat  at  air   and   rail  terminals 
3:30   P.M.   Homemaker's  Jamboree  •   7 
Housewives  enjoy  life  and  relax  with  jovial  Johnny  Olsen. 
4:00    P.M.   Kate  Smith  Hour  •  4 
A  full  hour  brimming  with  melody,  dance  and  good  talk. 
5:00    P.M.   Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  G200  •  4 
Lighthearted,    winsome    serial    pictures    small-town    events. 
G:15   P.M.    The  Early  Show  •  2 
Featuring  many  of  the  best  full-length  films  on  video. 
7:15   P.M.   Short,  Short  Drama  •  4  (T,TH> 
Hostess  Ruth  Woods  with  exciting  quarter-hour  drama. 
7:30   P.M.   Those  Two  •  4  &  G  (M9W,F) 
Martha  Stewart  and  Pinky  Lee  in  capsule-size  musical  comedy. 
7:30   P.M.   Dinah  Shore  •  4   (T,TH) 
Dining  in?  Let  Dinah  put  on  your  private  floor  show. 
7:30   P.M.   Broadway  Theatre  •  9 
Outstanding  Broadway   plays  presented  in   original  forms. 
7:45    P.M.   Perry  Como  Show   •    (M,W,F) 
Perry's  eloquent  voice,  with  the  Fontanes,  in  hit  songs. 
7:45    P.M.    U.S.A.  Canteen  •  2   (T,TIif 
Tuneful  music,  comedy,  dancing  and  lovely  Jane  Froman. 
7:45   P.M.   News  Caravan  •  4  &  G 
Crisp  news  summaries,  striking  pictures,  reported  by  Swayze. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.   Hollywood  Screen  Test  •  7 

Neil    Hamilton,    your    host    and    test    director    for   two    movie 
aspirants  who,  aided  by  guest  star,  appear  in  live  drama. 
0:00    P.M.   Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  G 
Excellent  weekly  dramatic  fare  on  this  star-studded  stage. 
8:00    P.M.    Winehell-Mahoney  Show   •   4 
Pleasure-bent  viewers  enjoy  comedy  and  quiz  with  Paul- Jerry. 


0:00    P.M.    Homicide  Squad   •   7 

Tom    Conway,   as   Inspector   Saber,   in   crime   adventure   series. 

11:30    P.M.   Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  •  2 

Lively  showcase  of  fine  entertainers  selected  by  Arthur. 

tt:30   P.M.    Concert  Hour  •  4  &  G 

Distinguished  music-making  by  stars  of  opera  and  concert  hall. 

0:00    P.M.    I  Love  Lucy  •  2  &  G 

The  smashing  comedy  series  with  Lucille  Ball  and  hubby  Desi. 

9:00   P.M.    Hollywood  Opening  Night  •  4 

Live  drama   wired  in   from   film   capital   with  top-flight   actors. 

0:30    P.M.    Bed   Buttons    •    2    &    G 

That  little   man   with   the  hilariously  conceived   troubles   bows 

in  as  one  of  '53's  brightest  comics. 

0:30    P.M.    Bobert  Montgomery  Presents   •   4 

Light  up  your  screen  with  one  of  TV's  best  drama  hours. 

10:00    P.M.   Studio  One   •   2  &  G 

Brilliantly  produced  and  directed  teleplays  are  the  rule. 

10:00    P.M.   Feature  Boxing  •  5 

From   Eastern   Parkway  Arena,  Ted  Husing  reports   fisticuffs. 

10:30    P.M.   Dangerous  Assignment  •  4 

Spine-thrilling    whodunits    starring    Brian    Donlevy.    On    film. 


Tuesday 


7:15   P.M.   This   Ms   Charles   Laughton    •    11 

The  noted  star  with  his  famous  readings  from  the  Bible  and 

everlasting  works  of  literature.   On  film. 

7:30   P.M.   Beulah   •   7 

Louise  Beavers,  in  title  role,  as  rollicking  housekeeper. 

8:00    P.M.    Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  G 

Mr.  TV  Berle  with   an  hour  of  great  variety  with   big  name 

guests.  Every  fourth  week,  Joe  E.  Brown  in  Circus  Show. 

0:00    P.M.   Crime  Syndicated   •   2 

Big-time  vice  and   crime   exposed  in  semi-documentary   drama 

based  on  Kefauver  Hearings.  Alternating  with  City  Hospital. 

9:00    P.M.    Fireside  Theatre  •  4 

Imaginative  stories  with  a  new  twist,  featuring  screen  stars. 

0:00   P.M.    Where  Was  I?  •  5 

Moderator  Eddie  Dunn  flashes  photos  at  panel,  including  Peter 

Donald,  Nancy  Guild,  Virginia  Graham,  in  picture  quiz. 

9:80    P.M.   Suspense  •  2  &  G 

Nerve-needling  stories  aimed  to  keep  you  in  suspense. 

0:3O   P.M.   Circle  Theatre  •  4 

Unusual  tales,  told  whimsically,  but  true  to  life. 

10:00   P.M.   Danger  •  2 

Unconditionally   recommended   as   spellbinding   melodrama. 

10:00  P.M.  Two  For  The  Money   •   4   &  G 

Hoosier  wit  Herb  Shriner  with  the  most  exciting  new  quiz  show 

of  the  year  as  contestants  reap  thousands  of  $$$$$$. 

10:30   P.M.   Club  Embassy  •  4  &  G 

Gay  variety  with  candy-and-cake-gal  Mindy  Carson,  hot  fiddler 

Florian  Zabach,  Danny  Hoctor  and  Earl  Sheldon's  orch. 


Wednesday 


7:30  P.M.   Date   With  Judy   •    7 

Teen-age  high  jinks  featuring  tribulations  of  Mary  Linn  Beller 

as  Judy;  Jimmy  Sommer  as  Judy's  beau,  Oogie  Pringle. 

8:00  P.M.  Godfrey  And  His  Friends    •   2   &   G 

The   fabulous   Mr.   G  with   glittering  variety   featuring   Frank 

Parker,  Janette  Davis,  Marion  Marlowe,  Haleloke,  others. 

8:00    P.M.   I  Married  Joan  •  4 

Situation  comedy  as  Joan   Davis  confounds  Jim   Backus  who 

plays  hubby  as  well  as  judge  in  court  of  marital  relations. 

8:80    P.M.   Music  Hall   •   4 

A  million  laughs  with  comic  Frank  Fontaine,  co-starred  with 

songstress  Patti  Page.  Alternate  weeks,  Cavalcade  of  America. 

9:00    P.M.   Strike  It  Bieh  •  2  &  G 

Strong  men  weep  as  emcee  Warren  Hull  interviews  people  in 

need  and  gives  them  chance  to  earn  up  to  $500. 

9:00   P.M.   KraftTheatre  •  4 

Big,  midweek  dramatic  production.  Always  compelling. 

9:30   P.M.   Man   Against   Crime    •    2 

Ralph  Bellamy  in  his  weekly  crusade  against  lawlessness. 

10:00    P.M.   International  Boxing  Club   •   2  &  6 

Clashes  from  the  top  fight  arenas  of  the  country. 
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TV  Program   highlights 


10.0O   P.M.   This   Is    Your   Life    •    4 

Stimulating,  detailed  stories  of  the  life  of  a  person  selected  by 
Ralph  Edwards  for  his  or  her  human  interest. 
10:30   P.M.    The   Unexpected   •   4 

Urbane  Herbert  Marshall,  host  to  drama  full  of  surprise. 


Thursday 


8:99   P.M.   Burns  And   Allen    •    2 

Generous  helpings   of  buoyant  comedy   as  the   delightful   two- 
some, with  Harry  Von  Zell.  make  for  madcap  confusion. 
0:00    P.M.    You  Bet  Your  Life  •  4  &  0 
Earthy  Groucho  with   his  asides  and   big  cash   for  contestant. 
8:39   P.M.   Amos  *n9  Andg  •  2   (&  0  at  9:39  P.M.) 
Lively  humor  as  Amos  and  Kingfish  get  in  a  mess  of  innocenl 
trouble.  Alternating  weekly  with  Four  Star  Playhouse. 
0:30  P.M.   T-Men   In   Action    •   4 

Walter  Greaza,  Chief  of  Bureau,  directs  agents  in  crime  hunt. 
8:38  P.M.  Chance   Of  A   Lifetime   •   7  &   0 
Spirited,  appealing  up-and-comers  in  show  biz  compete  for  a 
thousand    bananas.   Name   guest   on   hand   with    emcee    Dennis 
James. 

9:00    P.M.    Biff  Baker,  U.S.A.    •   2 
Alan  Hale,  Jr..  in  title  role,  with  Randy  Stuart  as  his  missus. 
9:00    P.M.    Dragnet    •    4 

First-rate  manhunt  stories  in  this  series  starring  Jack  Webb. 
9:00  P.M.   Trash   Or   Treasure?    •    5 
Sigmund  Rothschild  tells  whether  keepsakes  are  worth  $  or  4. 
9:39   P.M.    Big   Town    •    2 

Reporter    Wilson     (Pat    McVey)     catches    killers    and    makes 
headlines. 

9:30    P.M.      Ford  Theatre  •  4 

Thirty-minute   teledramas   with   stellar   Hollywood    casts. 
9:30  P.M.   What's   The  Storg    •    5 
Walter  Kiernan,  columnist  and  wit,  moderates  a  news  quiz. 
10:00    P.M.    Mg   Little   Margie    •    2 
Screen  stars  Gale  Storm  and  Charles  Farrell. 
10:00    P.M.    Martin  Kane,  Private  Ege  •  4  &  6 
Lee  Tracv,  in  title  role,  stalks  and   unmasks  the  killer. 
10:00    P.M.   Author  Meets   The   Critics    •    S 
Writers  and  critics  at  war  with  favorite  weapons — words. 
10:30  P.M.  Pre  Got  A  Secret   •   2 

Panelists  try  guessing  others'  secrets.  Garry  Moore  moderates 
goodhumoredly.  Alternating  weekly  with  Racket  Squad. 
10:30    P.M.    Foreign  intrigue  •  4  (&6  atll:00  P.M.) 
Superlative   espionage    filmed   in    Europe.    Jerome    Thor    stars. 
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Friday 


7:39   P.M.   Stu  Eruin  Show   •   7 

Stu  is  led  a  mad,  merry  whirl  by  wife  and  teen-age  daughters. 

0:00    P.M.   Mama    •    2    &   6 

Drama  blessed  with  humor  and  warmth,  starring  Peggy  Woods. 

8:00    P.M.    Dennis  Dag  Show   •   4 

Dennis  in  a  daze  plays  for  laughs  in  live  comedy  series. 

0:00    P.M.   Steve  Randall   •   5 

Melvyn    Douglas    as    suave    "eye"    who    makes    headway    with 

women  and  clues  in  sleuth  series. 

0:00   P.M.   Ozzie   And   Harriet    •    7 

You'll  go  a  long  way  looking  for  a  more  entertaining  family 

than  the  Nelsons,  or  a  show  with  more  honest  warmth. 

8:39    P.M.   Mg  Friend  irma   •   2 

Marie  Wilson,  never  as  dumb  as  she  looks  but  just  as  pretty. 

8:39    P.M.   Life  Of  Bileg  •  4  &  6 

Laughs  galore  with  William  Bendix  as  Riley. 

8:39   P.M.   This   Ms   Charles   Laughton    •    7 

The  ingenious  actor  in  fifteen-minute  solo  performances. 

0:00    P.M.   Schlitz   Plaghouse    •    2 

Stories  of  literary  merit  adapted  to  TV  with  star  casts. 

9:00    P.M.    Big  Storg  •  4  &  6 

Dynamic  dramatizations  of  real  reporters  on  newsbeats. 

9:00    P.M.    Life    Begins    At   Eightg    •    5 

Octogenarians  always  engaging,  entertaining,  enlightening. 

9:39   P.M.    Our  Miss  Brooks  •  2 

Explosive  humor  as   Eve  Arden,   in  title  role,   faces  life   that 

includes  bashful  bachelor  Boynton  (Bob  Rockwell). 

9:39    P.M.   Aldrieh  Familg  •  4  &  6 

The  bemused  but  happy  shenanigans  of  Henry   (Bobby  Ellis). 


J0:00    P.M.   Mr.  &  Mrs.  North  •  2 

Mystery-comedy  starring  Barbara  Britton  and  Richard  Denning. 
19:39   P.M.   Abbott   And   Costello   Show    •    2 

The  funny  partners  in  comedy  skits  to  scat  your  blues. 


Saturday 


7:00    P.M.   Stork  Club  •  2 

Sherm  Billingsley  introduces  you  to  his  glamorous  guests. 

7:99    P.M.    TV  Teen  Club  •   7 

A   happy   talent  showcase   for  youngsters   supervised  by   Paul 

Whiteman   and   co-starring   Nancy   Lewis. 

7:39   P.M.  Beat   The   Clock    •    2 

Bud  Collyer  holds  the  stop  watch  as  couples  try  for  valuable 

prizes  by  performing  tricky  parlor  stunts. 

7:39    P.M.   Mg  Hero  •  4 

Robert  Cummings  stars  as  bumbling  realty  salesman  with  Julie 

Bishop  cast  as  steno  and  love  interest:  John  Litel,  boss. 

7:39   P.M.   Live   Like  A  Millionaire    •    7 

Youngsters   present   talented   parents   who  compete   for   grand 

chance  to  live  like  a  rich  man  but  spared  his  taxes. 

8.-00    P.M.   Jackie  Gleason  Show   •   2 

A  dazzling,  titanic  variety  paced  by  the  dandy  comic. 

8:00    P.M.    All  Star  Revue  •  4  &  6 

Durante.   Tallulah    and   other   greats  take  turns  to   make   this 

lavish  revue  a  holidav  of  shows  every  week. 

9:00   P.M.   Your  Show   Of  Shows    •    4   &   8 

Biggest   variety  on   video,  always  impressive  and  entertaining. 

Headlining    Sid    Caesar.   Imogene   Coca   with    a    gigantic    cast. 

9:39    P.M.    Meet  Millie   •  2 

Frivolous  saga  of  a  secretary  in  Manhattan. 

9:39   P.M.    Wrestling   Frotn    Chicago    •    5 

Jack    Brickhouse   announces  matches   from    Marigold   Gardens. 

19:99    P.M.    Balance  Your  Budget  •  2 

Year  'round  Santa.  Bert  Parks,  quizzes  for  cash. 

19:39   P.M.    Your  nit  Parade  •  4  &  8 

Nationwide  song  favorites  given  musical  dramatizations. 


Sunday 


4:39   P.M.    Omnibus   •  2  &  6 

An  important,  exciting  video  show  for  the  whole  family. 

5:00  P.M.  Hall  Of  Fame   •   4 

Live,  inspirational  drama  with  Sarah  Churchill  as  narrator. 

5:99    P.M.    Super  Circus  •   7 

All  the  razzle-dazzle  and  great  acts  of  big-time  circus. 

0:80    P.M.   See  It  Now  •  2 

Outstanding   coverage   of   news   happenings   with   Ed   Murrow. 

6:45   P.M.    Walter  Winehell  •  7  &  8 

The  nation's  #1  columnist  with  his  machine-gun  news  delivery. 

7:00    P.M.   Red  Skelton  Show   •   4   &  6 

Variety  hour  spotlighting  one  of  the  country's  favorite  comics. 

7:39    P.M.   Private  Secretarg  •  2  &  G 

Ann  Sothern.  in  switcheroo.  as  a  beautiful  but  bright  secretary. 

7:39   P.M.   Mr.  Peepers   •   4 

Wally  Cox  as  slyly  humorous  and  poignant  schoolteacher. 

8:00   P.M.   Toast  Of   The   Town    •    2   &   8 

Resplendent  with  stars,  brilliant  variety,  sparkling  music  and 

emceed   by  homey   Broadway  columnist  Ed  Sullivan. 

8:99    P.M.    Comedg  Hour  •  4 

Crown  clowns  of  the  day :  Martin  and  Lewis,  Hope.  O'Connor 

and   others  take  turns  with   full   hour  of  eyepopping   variety. 

9:00    P.M.    Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&  8  at  8:00  P.M.) 

Distinctive  music  stylings  by  the  Keystone  aggregation. 

9:00   P.M.   Television  Plaghouse  •  4  &  6 

Full   hour  drama  in   its  fifth  year,   presents   stars  weekly. 

9:39   P.M.   Ken   Murrag   And   Alan    Young    •    2 

Two  very   popular   comedians   alternate   weekly. 

9:39   P.M.   Plainclothesman  •  5 

Ken   Lynch  stars  in  this  whodunit   series  as  police  detective. 

19:99   P.M.    The  Web  •  2 

Suspenseful  melodrama  that  usually  stands  your  hair  on  end. 

19:99    P.M.   Arthur  Murrag  Partg    •    3 

Kathryn   Murray,   wife   of   famous   dance   instructor. 

19:39   P.M.    What's  Mg  Line?  •  2 

Smart,  cheerful  and  witty  panelists,  Block,  Francis,  Cerf  and 

Kilgallen,  try  to  guess  occupations  of  studio  participants. 


Bob  and  Ray — Spice  of  Our  Life 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
this  left  something  to  be  desired,  so  1941 
found  the  pride  of  Boston  back   home  at 
WHDH. 

In  1943,  Bob  married  Jane  Underwood, 
who  was  on  the  air  for  WHDH,  too.  Ask 
Bob  what  Jane  did  on  the  air,  and  he  says 
vaguely,  "Oh,  women's  stuff — " 

From  1943  to  1946,  Bob  spent  in  the  In- 
fantry. 

In  1946,  he  met  his  other  half — profes- 
sionally speaking.  As  we  said,  Bob  was 
disc-jockeying  over  WHDH.  This  Ray 
Goulding  used  to  come  in  and  read  the 
newscasts.  After  the  news  they'd  kid 
around  a  little,  and  soon  proper  Bostonians 
were  howling  improperly  at  the  wit  and 
jollity  and  fun  and  games. 

New  York  was  their  next  stop. 

Bob  and  Jane  now  live  in  a  three-room- 
and-terrace  apartment  in  the  East  Sixties. 
They  have  two  cats — live — and  one  sailflsh 
— stuffed — over  the  mantel.  That  is,  the 
fish  is  over  the  mantel,  the  cats  are  not. 

Speaking  of  cats — to  which  Ray,  by  the 
way,  is  allergic — Bob  and  these  animals 
are  on  positively  intimate  terms.  Bob  once 
broke  his  leg,  went  to  bed  with  the  cast 
on  it,  and  woke  up  the  next  morning  to 
find  that  a  lady  cat  had  had  kittens  all 
over  his  splints. 

His  sailflsh,  while  not  as  imaginative  as 
his  cats,  has  an  interesting  history,  too. 
Bob  was  in  Miami  last  summer,  had  never 
been  sailfishing  before,  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  with  this  monster  fish,  brought  it 
all  the  way  home  to  New  York  to  gape 
over  the  fireplace,  and  now  decries  the 
whole  affair.  "That?"  he  says.  "Oh,  I  just 
happened  to  go  fishing — " 

The  Elliotts,  though  comfortably  settled 
in  New  York,  still  hang  on  to  their  house 


in  Boston — or,  rather,  Cohasset.  Bob  lit- 
erally hangs  on,  weekends.  He  goes  up 
and  shingles  the  place,  though  it  looks  as 
though  he's  going  to  be  much  too  busy 
ever  to  spend  much  time  in  it  any  more. 

Ray  and  Liz  and  their  kids  live  in  a 
rented  house  in  Harbor  Acres,  which  is 
out  on  Long  Island,  near  Port  Washing- 
ton. Raymond,  Jr.,  is  seven,  Tommy's  go- 
ing on  four,  and  the  baby,  Barbara,  is  a 
year-and-a-half  old. 

All  are  healthy,  good-natured  types  and, 
besides  health,  Raymond's  got  ingenuity. 
Father  Ray's  been  buying  handsome  tools 
for  a  long  time — a  good  shovel,  a  stout 
hammer — and  one  by  one  they  disappear. 
He  suspects  Raymond  of  swapping  them 
for  Buck  Rogers  guns  and  atomic  chem- 
istry sets. 

"Where  are  my  pick  and  shovel?" — or 
words  to  that  effect — he'll  say  to  his  son 
and  heir. 

Raymond  will  favor  him  with  a  pleasant 
smile.    "I  don't  know." 

"I  bet  the  next-door  neighbors'  kids 
have  a  fine  set  of  tools,"  Ray  says  bitterly. 

"They  go  to  bed  at  seven,"  he  tells  you 
about  his  sons.  And  adds,  "They're  still 
running  around  the  bedroom  at  eleven." 

Tommy,  who's  exhausted  from  staying 
up  so  late,  has  developed  a  new  trick.  He 
gets  up  in  the  morning,  has  his  breakfast, 
goes  back  to  bed  around  nine,  and  sleeps 
till  noon.  Then  he  rises,  prepared  for  the 
night's  festivities. 

Barbara's  too  young  to  know  what's  go- 
ing on,  but  both  boys  get  upset  if  any- 
thing happens  to  Ray  on  TV.  The  night 
Bob  "shoved  Ray  out  of  a  fifteen-story 
window,"  Raymond  and  Tommy  tore  out 
of  the  room  screaming.  "It  was,"  says 
Ray,  "a  pretty  hectic  night  at  my  house." 


Ray's  hobby  is  photography  (he  doesn't 
develop  his  own  stuff,  doesn't  have  the 
time) ;  Bob's  is  painting. 

Bob  is,  in  fact,  a  frustrated  artist.  He 
never  studied  the  craft  particularly,  but,  if 
he  hadn't  had  a  radio  job  when  he  got  out 
of  the  Army,  he  might  have  turned  into 
another  Winslow  Homer.  He  likes  to  do 
seascapes,  and  he  once  exhibited.  Well, 
that  is,  not  exactly  exhibited  ...  it  seems 
there  was  an  ad  club  show  in  Boston.  .  .  . 

Anyhow,  if  that  fish  wasn't  over  the 
mantel,  a  seascape  would  be. 

Bob  also  plays  the  ukulele,  bringing  to 
this  effort  the  same  lack  of  training,  and 
the  same  gusto,  with  which  he  paints. 

Ray  can  get  a  few  notes  out  of  a  small 
toy  trumpet,  but  they  all  sound  like 
"Taps,"  even  when  he's  doing  "White 
Christmas."  And,  besides,  the  only  time 
he  really  gets  any  pleasure  out  of  trum- 
peting is  when  Bob's  talking  to  somebody, 
and  he,  Ray,  sees  an  opportunity  to  con- 
fuse an  issue  or  two. 

Which  is  one  reason  why  venturing  into 
their  NBC  office  is  an  act  of  recklessness. 
They  sit  behind  their  desks  looking  more 
or  less  normal,  but  don't  let  that  fool  you. 
Ray's  nameplate  is  upside  down.  "For 
people  who  come  in  upset,"  he  says.  Bob's 
feet  are  waving  in  the  breeze.  "I  was 
wearing  these  shoes  when  I  got  into  show 
business,"  he  says.    "Three  weeks  ago." 

"We're  getting  a  new  sponsor,"  Ray  says 
gravely.  "His  products  are  right  out  of  this 
world." 

"Available  only  on  Mars,"  adds  Bob, 
"and  perhaps  Neptune.  Our  show  will  be 
out  of  this  world,  too." 

That's  the  way  it  goes — and  so  do  you. 
As  you  reel  out,  the  tinny  music  of  a  toy 
trumpet  follows  you.    It's  playing  "Taps." 


No  need  to  juggle  pennies 
when  panties  of 

are  still  only  about 

69* 


:*  Sizes  full-cut  for  comfort 

*  Always  nice  next  to  your  skin... 
never  clingy  or  clammy 

~k  Dry  quickly... never  need  ironing 

*  Wear  superbly... come  in  your 
favorite  pantie  style 

*Extra  sizes  slightly  higher;  brief  styles  slightly  lower 


§  RAYON    FABRIC 

INDUSTRIAL  RAYON   CORPORATION 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

PRODUCERS  OF  CONTINUOUS  PROCESS 
RAYON  YARNS  AND  ®TYRON  CORD  FOR  TIRES 
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So  Powerfully  Effective  Yet  Harmless  to  Use! 
Zonitors  are  being  used  more  and 
more  among  intelligent  and  well- 
informed  women.  They  offer  a  far  more 
convenient  and  effective  method  for 
intimate  feminine  cleanliness.  Zoni- 
tors are  greaseless,  stainless  vaginal 
suppositories.  So  powerfully  effective. 
Unsurpassed  for  eliminating  embar- 
rassing vaginal  odors.  Positively  non- 
poisonous,  non-irritating. 

When  inserted,  Zonitors  instantly 
begin  to  spread  a  protective  hygienic 
coating.  They  assure  continuous 
action  for  hours.  They  are  not  the 
type  which  quickly  melt  away.  Yet 
their  presence  is  never  felt. 

Easy  to  Carry  Traveling 

□  Zonitors  help  prevent  in- 
fection and  are  so  power- 
fully effective  they  kill 
every  germ  they  touch.  It's 
not  always  possible  to  con- 
tact all  the  germs  in  the 
tract, but  Zonitors  instantly 
kill  every  reachable  germ. 
Enjoy  Zonitors'  extra  pro- 
tection and  convenience  at 
small  cost. 


MFJy/Zonitors  Now  Packaged  Two  Ways 

l^  Individually  foil-wrapped,  or 
l^  In  separate  glass  vials 


Send  coupon  for  new  book   revealing  all 

about     these     intimate     physical     facts. 

Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-33,  100  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 

Nome ■ 

Address 

City 


.  State- 


•Offer  good  only  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Contestants  Are  Wonderful! 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
over  being  surprised  about,"  Bud  em- 
phasizes. "Whether  tense  or  relaxed, 
winning  or  losing,  the  American  people 
are  such,  good  sports.  Time  after  time, 
people  come  up  to  me  after  the  show  and 
maybe  I  say  something  about  being  sorry 
they  didn't  win  more,  but  they  tell  me, 
'Oh,  I  never  expected  to  get  on  at  all — 
it  was  a  thrill  to  win  anything!'  A  few 
get  so  excited  that  they  break  down  and 
weep  a  little  when  it's  over,  not  because 
they  have  lost  out  on  any  of  the  loot, 
but  from  sheer  relief  at  having  acquitted 
themselves  better  than  they  expected. 
There  is  rarely  a  poor  loser,  so  rarely 
that  I  can't  remember  anyone  for  a  long 
time  back.  In  my  opinion,  contestants  are 
wonderful!" 

Bud  has  grown  quite  expert  at  sizing 
up  contestants  the  minute  he  sees  them 
come  out.  He  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  they  are  apt  to  do  well  or  badly. 
That's  why  he  says  there  are  times  when 
viewers  and  listeners  can  relax,  too,  know- 
ing the  contestant  is  going  to  be  okay. 
"The  secret  is  in  deciding  if  a  contestant 
is  enjoying  himself,"  Bud  explains.  "The 
man  or  woman  who  starts  right  out  to 
have  a  good  time  is  the  one  who  is  going 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  mind  on  the  busi- 
ness in  hand.  He  is  apt  to  give  the  right 
answers  on  a  program  like  Break  The 
Bank  or  to  figure  out  the  stunts  faster  on 
Beat   The    Clock. 

"Sometimes,  of  course,  the  contestant 
begins  by  feeling  a  little  nervous  but  I 
try  to  establish  a  spirit  of  fun  and  sort  of 
'unfreeze'  him,  and  he  does  fine  after 
that.  I  say  'he,'  but  I  mean  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls — though  usually, 
when  children  are  on,  it's  because  they 
have  come  with  a  class  or  a  special  group, 
like  the  Scouts,  and  some  adult  comes  on 
with  them." 

Speaking  of  young  contestants,  Bud 
says  that  students  are  usually  both  quick 
and  correct.  Elderly  people  make  excel- 
lent subjects,  too,  because  their  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  it's  all  in  fun  and  it 
doesn't  matter  too  much  whether  or  not 
they  win.  If  they  know  the  answers,  they 
take  great  pride  in  giving  them.  If  they 
don't,  they  aren't  too  bothered  about  it. 
Life  seems  to  have  taught  these  "veterans" 
that  there  is  a  time  for  winning  and  a 
time  for  losing,  and  it  cannot  always  be 
one   way. 

Doctors  and  lawyers,  ministers  and 
schoolteachers,  are  almost  always  good 
contestants.  They  have  poise  and,  often, 
humor.  "Apparently  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  the  sick,  handling  cases  in 
court,  teaching  classes,  preaching  and 
ministering  to  those  in  trouble,  gives 
these  people  the  ability  to  keep  their 
minds  alert — and,  when  they're  out  for  a 
good  time,  a  completely  relaxed  attitude 
in  contrast  to  the  strain  imposed  by  their 
work.  My  wife  happens  to  have  a  special 
soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  ministers  and 
teachers  because  she  feels  they  give  so 
much  in  service,  often  for  small  compen- 
sation. She  sits  at  home  and  roots  like 
mad  whenever  any  one  in  these  profes- 
sions gets  on  my  programs — or  anyone 
else's — and  is  delighted  when  they  come 
out   well." 

One  unusual  feature  Bud  has  discovered 
is  that  when  a  woman  gets  on  a  program 
alone — instead  of  as  part  of  her  family 
group — she  usually  does  better.  If  she 
comes  on  with  Father  and  the  children, 
she  is  apt  to  stay  in  the  background  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  family  shine.  Just  like 
at  home — when  Mother  is  busy  in  the 
kitchen  and  Father  shows  the  company 
around  the  place  and  the  kids   start   en- 


tertaining them — here,  too,  she  gives  them 
the  encouragement  they  need,  and  the 
backing,  but  she  lets  them  take  over. 
Alone  before  a  microphone,  however,  she 
often  surprises  herself  by  being  self- 
confident  and  able  to  hold  her  own  against 
every    question. 

Another  thing  about  women  never  ceases 
to  amaze  Bud.  All  members  of  the  Break 
The  Bank  audience,  for  instance,  have  an 
equal  chance  of  being  chosen  as  con- 
testants. They're  told  the  categories  to '  be 
used  that  day  (of  course,  they  have  no 
idea  of  the  actual  questions  to  be  asked, 
just  the  possible  categories,  such  as  music 
or  famous  dates  in  history),  then  asked 
to  raise  their  hands  if  they  think  they 
could  answer  questions  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. "Women,"  Bud  marvels,  "often  say 
they  can  answer,  even  if  they're  not  at 
all  sure — just  to  get  on  the  show — while 
men  are  usually  more  cautious  about 
volunteering  unless  they're  really  well- 
versed  in  the  subject,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  want  to  come  up.  Could 
it  be  that  men  are  more  afraid  of  failure 
than  women  are?" 

Southern  girls  seem  less  self-conscious 
about  appearing  on  a  program  than  their 
Northern  sisters.  They  talk  easily  and 
well,  and  they  don't  seem  to  care  as  much 
for  the  winnings  as  they  do  for  the  thrill 
of  getting  on  and  bandying  conversation 
with  Bud  and  showing  what  they  can  do. 
They  get  a  lot  of  fun  just  out  of  being  a 
part  of  the  program. 

Among  the  contestants  you  may  have 
to  worry  about  a  little,  surprisingly 
enough,  are  the  servicemen,  the  young 
girls  who  work  in  offices  and  stores  and 
factories,  and  the  newlyweds.  Newly- 
married  couples  are  just  too  interested 
in  each  other  to  make  alert  con- 
testants. If  they  come  on  together,  the 
husband  is  trving  to  protect  the  wife 
from  feeling  ill  at  ease  or  upset  about 
losing.  Maybe  he  presses  a  little  hard,  too, 
to  make  an  impression  on  her.  Anyhow, 
they're  both  apt  to  blow  some  of  the  an- 
swers or  the  stunts.  The  young  working 
girl  apparently  isn't  used  to  being  the 
center  of  attention  but  a  part  of  a  group 
and,  even  if  she  knows  the  answers  or 
could  figure  out  the  best  way  to  play  a 
game,  she's  so  self-conscious  that  she  may 
get  too  rattled  to  perform  well.  Not  al- 
ways, however,  by  any  means!  Because, 
if  there  is  one  thing  quizmastering  has 
taught  Bud,  it's  that  the  unexpected  can 
happen — and   often   does. 

Servicemen  get  very  tense,  for  some 
reason,  perhaps  because  they  live  under 
discipline  and  it's  harder  for  them  to  be 
relaxed  when  they  find  themselves  strict- 
ly "on  their  own."  All  studio  audiences 
and  those  at  home,  too,  root  for  the  suc- 
cess of  a  serviceman — if  "willing"  him  to 
win  would  make  it  so,  every  one  of  them 
would  be  a  total  winner.  Sighs  of  relief 
run  through  an  audience  when  one  of 
these  boys  (or  girls)  acquits  himself  well. 
At  one  radio  performance  of  Break  The 
Bank,  a  civilian  had  two  tickets  and  had 
intended  to  bring  his  wife.  She  felt  ill 
before  they  left,  so  he  came  alone  and 
offered  one  ticket  to  a  serviceman  out- 
side the  studio.  The  two  men  came  in 
together,  sat  together,  and  volunteered 
as  contestants  together.  They  came  up  as 
a  pair,  won  $200,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
very  good  time.  Winnings  of  that  size 
are  paid  by  check,  and  Bud  found  out 
the  civilian  had  refused  all  but  ten  dol- 
lars of  the  $200 — "for  flowers  for  my  wife 
to  make  up  to  her  for  having  to  miss  the 
show."  He  insisted  that  the  rest  be  given 
to  the  soldier.  That's  typical  of  how  much 
audiences  want  boys  in  uniform  to  bene- 


fit  from  the  programs  whenever  possible. 

Oddly  enough,  a  serviceman  who  has 
gone  through  many  battles — and  come  out 
with  a  string  of  decorations  for  bravery 
and  judgment — may  do  badly  on  Beat  The 
Clock,  may  not  figure  out  the  stunts  as 
well  as  a  housewife  does.  But  fellows  who 
have  technical  training — and  minds  sharp- 
ened by  learning  the  narrow  margin  be- 
tween safety  and  danger  in  pursuing  their 
jobs — are  the  most  interesting  to  watch 
and  the  most  successful,  as  a  rule. 

Bud  tells  the  story  of  a  pilot  of  one  of 
the  first  jets  who  came  on  Beat  The  Clock 
one  evening.  "He  was  a  captain,  about 
twenty-eight,  beautifully  built.  Eight  cups 
had  been  strung  along  a  clothesline,  held 
by  little  pinch  clothespins  grabbing  their 
handles.  The  problem  was  to  release  a 
cup  with  the  right  hand,  the  other  being 
held  behind  the  back,  and  to  catch  that 
same  cup  in  a  fishnet  held  in  that  same 
right  hand,  before  the  cup  crashed  to 
the  floor.  We  knew  it  would  take  a  while 
to  figure  this  one  out,  so  we  had  pro- 
vided eight  chances  to  do  it.  Seven  cups 
could  be  broken  but,  if  the  eighth  was 
caught,  the  contestant  would  still  win. 

"This  captain  deliberately  released  the 
first  cup  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  and 
break.  You  could  almost  see  his  mind 
working  on  it,  he  was  so  concentrated  on 
what  he  was  doing.  On  the  second  try,  he 
had  figured  out  just  how  much  time  it 
would  take  for  a  cup  to  hit  the  ground. 
Evidently  he  knew  he  needed  every 
moment  of  the  time,  because  when  he 
released  the  second  cup  he  dropped  im- 
mediately to  the  floor  and  caught  it  in  the 
net  a  split- second  before  it  would  have 
hit.  Two  chances,  ten  seconds'  time — and 
he  had  torn  our  stunt  apart  mentally 
and  made  it  seem  like  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  thrilling  example  of 
how  a  trained  mind  can  analyze  a  situa- 
tion without  confusion  or  waste  effort,  and 
how  a  trained  body  can  help  with  perfect 
coordination." 

Even  when  contestants  get  all  tangled 
up  in  some  stunt  on  Beat  The  Clock,  or 
give  ludicrous  answers  on  Break  The 
Bank,  Bud  is  careful  to  see  that  they  be- 
come part  of  the  audience  laughter  and 
don't  feel  laughed  at.  The  contestant  is 
usually  the  first  to  see  the  funny  side  of 
such  situations,  and  most  of  them  realize 
that  what  the  audience  is  really  seeing  is 
themselves  in  the  same  situation,  know- 
ing that  whoever  comes  up  has  no  way 
of  figuring  out  beforehand  what  he  may  be 
asked  to  do  or  to  answer,  or  how  well 
he    will    acquit    himself. 

As  Bud  puts  it,  "These  programs  are 
just  parlor  games,  played  to  a  larger 
audience.  And,  just  like  a  person  playing 
a  game  in  the  living  room,  you  discover 
that  Americans  are  wonderfully  good 
sports  who  really  'play  the  game'  and 
know  that — win  or  lose — it's  the  way 
you  play  that  counts!" 
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mon Sense  Way  to  a  beautiful  figure. 
But  if  you  follow  the  suggestions 
Sylvia  of  Hollywood  has  for  you  in 
her  book  No  More  Alibis  you  may, 
perhaps,  challenge  the  beauty  of  the 
loveliest  movie  star! 
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In  No  More  Aiibis  the  author  tells 
you  how  she  helped  many  of  Holly- 
wood's brightest  stars  with  their  fig- 
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tells  you  how  she  developed  this 
star's  legs — how  she  reduced  that 
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This  beautiful  edition  of  Sylvia's 
famous  book,  No  More  Alibis  is  now 
ready  for  you.  This  edition  contains 
all  the  text  matter  of  the  original 
book,  plus  the  greatest  part  of  her 
splendid  book  on  personality  devel- 
opment entitled  Pull  Yourself  To- 
gether, Baby.  Now  get  Sylvia's  se- 
crets of  charm  as  well  as  beauty! 
The  price  of  this  big  beautiful  il- 
lustrated edition  is  only  $1  postpaid. 
Get  your  copy — at  once. 
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(Continued  from  page  66) 
Jerry     speaking     now.      "Do     you     know 
Elliott?" 

"Elliott?"  said  Cathy  vaguely,  as  if  she 
hadn't  the  slightest  idea  that  the  young 
actor  was  named  Elliott.  Gee,  she  was 
actually  being  introduced.  She  held  her 
breath  for  control,  as  they  had  taught  her 
in  acting  school. 

"That's  right,"  said  Jerry.  "Miss  Lewis, 
meet  Mr.  Lewis!"  They  all  laughed  at 
the  coincidence  of  the  same  last  names, 
and  the  laughter  relaxed  Cathy.  He  had 
a  nice  smile,  she  saw,  and  she  remembers 
thinking:   This  is  the  man  for  me! 

"And  that,"  said  Cathy,  "is  the  way  we 
met.  Ever  since  the  first  day,  people  have 
made  jokes  about  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  same  last  names.  It  wasn't  funny  to 
me,  until  I  thought  of  the  time  when  El- 
liott was  going  to  propose  (I  knew,  even 
then,  that  that  |ime  would  come).  Then," 
she  laughed,  "I  imagined  it  would  be 
funny  for  Elliott,  in  a  very  romantic  pro- 
posal on  bended  knee,  to  say,  'Darling,  let 
me  change  your  name  to  mine!' 

"But  I  didn't  care  if  people  made  jokes," 
said  Cathy.  "Just  sharing  the  same  last 
name  already  kind  of  made  us  feel  closer. 
At  least  it  did  me,  for  I  knew  from  the 
moment  I  saw  Elliott  at  the  mike,  this 
was  it!" 

Elliott  felt  the  same  way.  Fate,  how- 
ever, in  the  form  of  the  draft  board,  sep- 
arated them  like  cream  from  milk.  "It 
was  terrible,"  said  Cathy.  "We  had  just 
met  and  everything  was  going  so  well. 
We  were  both  doing  fairly  well  on  radio, 
going  steady,  with  plenty  of  chances  to 
get  married  .  .  .  and  what  happens?  We 
decided  to  wait.  Then  boom!  Suddenly 
Elliott's  in  the  Army.  .  .  ."  Cathy  made  a 
wry  face.  "Though  it  wasn't  too  bad.  He 
was  with  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Serv- 
ices and  that  kept  him  near  by. 

"We  kidded  ourselves  along  for  two- 
and-a-half  years,  thinking  we  couldn't 
get  married  on  a  private's  pay.  Then  one 
day  Elliott  came  down  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  ten  days'  leave  and  brought  a 
terrible  cold  with  him.  It  made  him  weak 
and  meek  as  a  lamb.  I  capitalized  on  his 
weakness,  then  and  there." 

Cathy  and  Elliott,  now  married,  rented 
a  house  and  took  off  on  their  ten-day 
honeymoon.  "We  had  a  terrific  trip 
planned.  But,  after  twenty-four  hours, 
we  just  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  In 
our  two-and-a-half  years  of  wonderful 
romance  and  courting,  we  had  stored  up 
so  many  dreams  of  a  home  and  every- 
thing that  it  stands  for — security,  and 
lampshades  in  the  corners,  and  clean 
windows  and  white  kitchens.  When  we 
thought  of  that  unpainted,  unfurnished 
apartment  that  we  had  to  return  to,  it  was 
just  too  much!  So  we  turned  right  around 
and  came  back.  Started  painting  and  pa- 
pering that  night  and  spent  the  other  seven 
days  of  Elliott's  leave  redecorating. 

"I'd  rather  decorate,  redecorate  or  think 
about  decorating  than  eat,  sleep  and  act," 
says  Cathy.  "A  house — mine  or  anybody 
else's — is  the  story  of  my  life.  You  can 
use  a  blueprint  and  a  two-by-four  as  my 
tombstone,  and  I'll  be  happy."  Cathy's 
decorating,  however,  can  be  as  big  a 
heartache  for  her  as  a  thrill. 

"Back  in  1943,"  she  said,  "we  had  a 
chance  to  move  into  Laurel  Canyon.  There 
were  four  houses  on  the  property  and  the 
owner  said  he'd  rent  to  us  providing  we 
looked  after  the  others.  In  addition,  he 
gave  us  free  reign  to  redecorate. 

"It  was  wonderful,"  sighs  Cathy,  "a  reg- 
ular little  honeymoon  cottage.  Elliott  did 
the  lawns  and  trimmed  the  hedges,  and  I 
had  a  wonderful  time  changing  the  cur- 


tains and  painting.  We  had  the  nicest 
place  in  the  Canyon  (we  thought),  and 
taking  care  of  the  four  houses  was  a  kind 
of  responsibility  that  really  made  us  feel 
matured  and  settled  down.  Marriage,  we 
felt,  was  a  great  institution  and  had  done 
so  much  for  us  in  such  a  short  time." 

Then  the  owner  came  over  one  day  for 
a  look-see.  The  place  had  a  gleam  that 
hypnotized  him.  In  fact,  he  liked  it  so 
well  that  he  wanted  to  move  in — and  did! 

"We  were  caught  off-base,"  said  Cathy. 
"Elliott  was  still  in  the  Army,  and  I  was 
busy  with  radio  shows.  Those  were  the 
war  years  when  housing  was  civilian 
problem  number  one.  But  we  had  to 
move,  that's  all  there  was  to  it,  though  it 
broke  my  heart." 

Frantically,  Cathy,  with  the  help  of  her 
sister,  searched  for  a  place  to  live.  Then, 
the  day  before  eviction  from  the  doll- 
house,  Cathy  saw  a  duplex  for  sale.  "It 
looked  rather  sad  and  lonely.  But  it  was 
sturdily  built  and  I  saw  lots  of  possibil- 
ities. The  weeds,  I  knew,  I  could  leave  to 
Elliott.  The  inside,  though  bare,  was  a 
challenge.  I  felt  like  an  old  fire  horse  who 
has  just  heard  the  sound  of  the  alarm!" 

Cathy  and  Elliott  bought  the  duplex, 
and  the  next  day  they  once  again  were 
off  in  a  cloud  of  paint,  plaster  and  paper. 
"When  we  moved  the  furniture  in,  I  wasn't 
entirely  sure  where  I  wanted  all  the 
pieces,"  said  Cathy.  "Then,  too,  we  had  to 
move  them  around  as  we  decorated.  El- 
liott did  the  moving,  and  the  time  came 
when  he  and  the  piano  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  fright." 

"That,"  said  Elliott,  "is  an  understate- 
ment. I  was  fighting  for  my  life.  The 
piano,  after  all,  is  much  bigger  than  I  am. 
Besides  it  has  three  legs — to  my  two — 
on  which  to  keep  its  balance.  It  was  an 
uneven  go  from  the  start,  but  I  was  only 
carrying  out  the  commands  of  a  higher 
authority.  I  moved  that  piano  like  a 
queen  on  a  chessboard,  certainly  with  as 
much  caution.  I  put  it  everywhere  in  the 
house  except  on  the  ceiling,  and  that  was 
only   because   Cathy   didn't   think   of   it." 

The  Lewises  were  happy  in  the  new 
duplex.  For  a  while,  that  is.  Then  Cathy 
began  to  think  how  she  could  redo  it.  In 
1947,  she  redecorated,  and  Elliott  started 
moving  the  piano   again. 

About  that  time,  Cathy  found  that  she 
had  to  abandon  her  busy  schedule  on 
radio  and  take  it  easy.  So  what  did  she 
do?  She  spent  her  days  visiting  houses. 
New  houses,  old  houses,  houses  for  sale 
or  rent.  "I  think  I  was  subconsciously 
looking  for  our  house.  Elliott  and  I  had 
shared  a  dream  of  a  permanent  home  since 
we  were  first  married.  We  wanted  it  to 
be  something  substantial,  a  real  home, 
something  we  would  share  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  We  also  wanted  it  to  be  in 
Beverly  Hills,  and  one  day  I  thought  I 
found  it. 

"The  house  was  old.  So  old  and  dilapi- 
dated, it  was  evaluated  at  a  mere  $1500. 
It  looked  like  one  of  Charles  Addams' 
houses  with  cobwebs  and  gables.  But  the 
property  was  beautiful.  It  occupied  a  full 
commercial  acre,  complete  with  lovely 
grounds  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
and  right  in  the  heart  of  Beverly  Hills." 

Cathy  and  Elliott  discussed  it.  They 
knew  they  would  have  to  tear  the  old 
house  down  and  rebuild.  That  would  be 
a  big  expense,  and  their  friends  told  them 
they  were  crazy  even  to  think  of  it.  "But 
we  knew  what  we  wanted,"  said  Cathy, 
"and  we  felt  we  were  right."  They  bought 
the  house. 

During  the  long,  cold  winter  months, 
Cathy   spent   every   spare   moment  at   the 


house,  watching  as  it  was  torn  down,  then 
watching  it  slowly  rise  again.  "It  came 
down  like  an  old  man  with  stiff  joints, 
protesting  all  the  way.  I  felt  sorry  for  it. 
It  seemed  to  have  a  personality  of  its 
own.  But  I  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
build  something  equally  aristocratic  on 
the  old  foundation,  so  I  didn't  feel  too 
bad." 

Cathy  made  her  headquarters  on  the 
back  of  the  property,  in  a  small  guest 
cottage.  She  had  been  using  it  as  a  sort 
of  workshop.  One  day  she  had  what  she 
thought  was  a  great  idea!  Why  not  redo 
the  workshop  and  move  from  the  duplex 
while  they  were  waiting  for  their  big, 
place  to  be  finished! 

"I  didn't  tell  Elliott  a  thing,"  she  said, 
"but  bought  up  the  materials  and  paints 
I  would  need.  About  a  week  later,  he  left 
for  New  York  for  a  ten-day  business  trip 
and  I  turned  to.  I  worked  like  a  beaver 
until  three  and  four  every  morning.  I 
really  gave  it  the  business — papered 
throughout,  painted,  recovered  the  furni- 
ture, hung  new  curtains,  and  planted  the 
strip  of  front  yard.  When  it  had  its  new 
face,  it  looked  better  than  the  Laurel 
Canyon    dollhouse' 

"I  needed  an  excuse  to  get  Elliott  to 
go  by  the  cottage,"  said  Cathy,  "so,  when 
I  met  him  at  the  plane,  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  drop  off  some  packages  before 
we   went  home." 

Elliott  agreed,  though  he  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  duplex.  It  was 
raining  when  they  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  house  and  Cathy  took  the  packages 
in  both  arms.  "Elliott,  darling,  will  you 
please  open  the  door?  I  have  my  arms 
full." 

Elliott  jumped  out  and  ran  through  the 
rain  for  the  front  door.  He  threw  it  open 
and  stopped  cold.  The  light  streamed  out 
and  covered  him  like  a  warm  blanket. 
The  radio  was  on  and  the  music  beckoned 
a  welcome.  Cathy  had  filled  the  vases  with 
flowers  and  left  food  on  the  table.  The 
room,  sparkling  like  a  diamond,  was  a 
picture.  Elliott  stood  dumfounded  and 
stared  in  disbelief. 

The  guest  cottage  was  home  to  Cathy 
and  Elliott  for  eight  long  months,  until 
the  big  house  was  finished.  Because  every- 
body had  their  own  well-meaning  ideas 
on  how  they  should  build  and  what  they 
should  do,  the  Lewises  tried  to  keep  the 
Beverly  Hills  house  a  secret.  When  they 
called  each  other  on  the  phone  and  wanted 
to  disguise  their  conversation,  they'd  say, 
"I'll  meet  you  at  the  Haven" — their  pet 
name    for   their   new    home. 

The  big,  handsome,  authentic  English 
house  was  finally  finished  and  it  has  truly 
become  the  Haven  to  Cathy  and  Elliott. 
Today,  when  guests  are  shown  through 
the  large,  rambling,  pine-paneled  house, 
Cathy  beams  with  pride  at  their  "oh's" 
and   "ah's." 

It's  been  ten  years  now  since  Cathy  and 
Elliott  have  been  married,  and  she  feels 
their  life  together  has  been  a  rewarding 
one.  The  fact  that  they  have  always 
shared  the  same  last  name  is  symbolic  to 
Cathy:  "We've  always  been  like  one  per- 
son, sharing  the  same  interests  and  goals." 
To  them,  the  new  house  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol  of  their   unity,   strong   and   enduring. 

Elliott  is  pleased  the  building  days  are 
over,  too,  but  says,  "I  don't  think  Cathy 
is  finished  yet.  I  saw  her  eyeing  the  living 
room  with  that  faraway  look  in  her  eyes. 
I  only  hope  she  leaves  the  piano  where 
it   is!" 

Cathy,  eyeing  first  the  drapes  and  then 
the  piano,  says,  "I  think  we'll  redo  the 
living  room  some  day.  Now  if  we  put  the 
piano  over  there.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Elliott,  but  dutifully 
moves  toward  his  three-legged  friend. 
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New!  Amazing  Medication 

STARVES 
PIMPLES 

SKIN-COLORED  SSffSSt 


DOCTORS'  TESTS  PROVE 

9  out  of  10  cases  cleared  up 

or  definitely  improved 


CLEARASIL- NEW  SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCE 

At  last!  A  new  medication  called  CLEarasil 
is  so  effective  it  brings  entirely  new  hope 
to  pimple  sufferers.  In  skin  specialists' 
tests  on  202  patients,  9  out  of  every  10 
were  cleared  up  or  definitely  improved. 
AMAZING  STARVING  ACTION,  clearasil 
is  greaseless  and  fast-drying  in  contact 
with  pimples.  Starves  pimples  because  it 
helps  remove  the  oils*  that  pimples  "feed" 
on.  Antiseptic,  stops  growth  of  bacteria 
that  can  cause  and  spread  pimples. 

INSTANT  RELIEF  from  embarrassment  be- 
cause clearasil  is  skin-colored.  And 
CLEARASIL   is   greaseless ...  stainless. 

THOUSANDS  HAIL  CLEARASIL.  So  many 
boys,  girls,  adults  found  that  clearasil 
works,  it's  become  the  largest-selling  spe- 
cific medication  for  pimples  in  America.** 

Reader's   Digest    reported    on    clinical 
tests  using  clearasil  type  medication. 
GUARANTEED  to  work  for  you  as  it  did  in 
doctors'  tests  or  money  back.  59^.  Econ- 
omy size  9&<t.  Get  clearasil  at  druggists. 


NOW  ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANA9A  (slightly  more). 

m  Over -activity  of  certain  oil  gland*  is  recognized  by  authorities 
as  a  major  factor  in  acne.  **A.c2ording  to  actual  store  surveys. 


'foi  Quick  Relief 
Ask  youi  Druggist  lor 
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reathing  is  easier— choking  spasms  of 
bronchial  asthma  are  reduced  when  you 
inhale  the  soothing  aromatic  fumes 
of  Dr.  Schiff man's  ASTHMA- 
DOR— largest  selling  in- 
halant, year  after  year. 
Try  easy-to-use 
ASTHMADOR 
at  all  drug  stores 
in  U.S.  &  Can- 
ada, in  pow- 
•,  cigarette 
or  p  ipe 
mixture 
form. 


You 

breathe 
more  easily 
when  you  use 

ASTHMADOR 


Irma  Decorates  a  Home 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
seemed,  was  struggling  to  find  an  ex- 
planation. "It  all  began  long  before  Bob 
and  I  were  married  and  before  we  .  .  ." 
Marie  made  a  sweeping  but  vague  motion 
with  her  hand,  "bought  this  house." 

"Oh?"  said  her  mother.  This  was  still 
no  explanation,  but  it  might,  Mrs.  White 
thought,   lead  to  one. 

"Gee,"  said  Marie  in  raptures,  "it  was 
wonderful!" 

"What  was?"  asked  her  mother.  Too 
late.  She  felt  she  was  sinking  into  a 
mental  morass.  Even  if  she  understood 
the  explanation,  once  it  came,  it  would 
probably  be  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth. 

"The  house  was,"  continued  Marie, 
"when  the  Norman  Riley  Raines  owned 
it.  They  had  it  decorated  just  dreamily. 
It  was  wonderful.  All  kinds  of  lamps  in 
just  the  right  places,  and  keen  paintings 
— you  couldn't  even  see  the  walls,  there 
were  so  many  of  them.  Oh,  everything 
was  so  cozy — and  romantic." 

"But  what  has  the  house  got  to  do  with 
the  free  $7,000  table?" 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Marie.  "When  Bob 
and  I  heard  that  the  Raines  wanted  to 
sell  the  house,  we  thought  it  was  won- 
derful." 

"Yes.  .  .  ." 

"But  then  we  bought  it,  and  they  moved 
out  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  ."  Marie  looked  as 
though  she  might  like  to  cry,  her  eyes 
closed  and  her  lower  lip  quivered,  "they- 
took-all-the-dreamy-furniture-and-paint- 
ings-with-them!" 

"Everything?" 

"Everything,"  said  Marie.  "The  poor  lit- 
tle house  was  naked.   Oh,  it  was  awful." 

"Then  what?"  asked  her  mother. 

"Well,  we  moved  all  of  my  things  in 
and  all  of  Bob's,  too.  But  even  so,  it  was 
kind  of — empty." 

Mrs.  White  looked  hard  at  Marie.  "Yes, 
I  know." 

"And  besides,"  Marie  brightened,  "that 
nice  Cy  Howard  had  promised  us  the 
coffee  table  we'd  seen  in  a  decorator's 
shop  in  Beverly  Hills." 

Ah,  at  last  the  coffee  table,  thought  Mrs. 
White.  Here  comes  the  explanation. 
"So.   .   .  ." 

"We  went  down  and  met  the  decorator. 
She  was  real  nice,  long  dark  hair  and 
beautiful  eyes  and  barefoot." 

"Umm  •  Humm."  It  would  take  more 
than  the  "barefoot"  to  startle  Mrs.  White 
now.    "And  what  did  the  decorator  say?" 

"She  asked  us  what  the  motif  was.  Bob 
said  I  didn't  have  any  motives,  just  emo- 
tions, and  then  they  both  laughed.  I  told 
her  that  it  was  a  kind  of  'lived-in'  motif, 
thinking  of  Bob's  overstuffed  leather  and 
my  lovey-dovey  love  seats." 

"So  what  happened?"  persisted  Marie's 
mother. 

"We  decided  she  should  come  up  and 
see  the  house.  When  she  got  here,  she 
ran  around  muttering  to  herself  and 
measuring  walls  and,  finally,  she  sat  down 
on  the  stairs  and  said,  'The  love  seats  and 
the  overstuffed  will  have  to  go  if  you 
want  the  coffee  table.    It  doesn't  fit.' " 

Mrs.  White  raised  her  eyebrows.  "But 
here  it  is!" 

"Well,  sure,"  said  Marie,  "it  was  free!" 

"But  where  did  the  $7,000  come  in?" 
Mrs.  White  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  her 
tether. 

"Oh.  Well,  the  decorator  asked  us  if 
she  could  finish  the  decorating.  She  said, 
'Just  leave  everything  to  me,'  and  so  we 
did.  Gee,  I  thought  it  was  a  swell  idea. 
And  so  did  Bob.  We  didn't  have  any  time, 
and  everything  looked  so  vacant  and  bare. 
Those  walls  were  absolutely  indecent.   So 


we  left  everything  up  to  her.  Isn't  it 
lovely?"  Marie  looked  around  and  her 
eyes  sparkled.  The  walls  were  mirrored 
and  topped  by  lovely  candelabra.  The 
paired  lamps  shone  in  the  soft  light  and 
the  flowered  drapes  picked  up  the  warm 
pink  of  the  rug  and  held  it  like  a  cup  of 
light  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Yes,"  sighed  Mrs.  White,  "it  is  lovely." 
And,  looking  at  the  beautiful  rugs  and 
matching  drapes,  she  knew  why  the  free 
table  had  cost  $7,000.  The  decorator  had 
done  an  exquisite  job  in  tying  everything 
together.  "But  where  did  the  other  fur- 
niture go?"  she  asked. 

"In  here."  Marie  threw  open  the  door 
leading  from  the  living  room. 

The  older  (but  still  usable)  furniture, 
Mrs.  White  saw,  stood  forgotten  and  de- 
jected in  the  cold,  unlighted  room.  She 
was  about  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  her 
that  they  could  have  gotten  along  very 
well  with  what  they  had.  After  all,  they 
were  newlyweds  and  they  were  trying  to 
save  money. 

"Isn't  it  a  sad  room,"  sighed  Marie.  "If 
we  only  had  a  little  more  time  ...  or 
money!"  She  brightened  visibly  at  the 
thought.  "Then  maybe  we  could  fix  it 
like  the  living  room!" 

At  this  moment,  Bob  Fallon  came 
through  the  door  leading  a  handsome 
young  woman.  "Hello,  sweetheart,"  he 
said  and  kissed  his  wife  resoundingly  on 
the  cheek. 

"Oh,  Bob,  hello.  .  .  ."  sighed  Marie. 

"Have  you  met  Miss  Stafford,  Mother?" 
asked  Bob,  introducing  Mrs.  White  to  the 
girl.  "Miss  Stafford  is  responsible  for 
decorating  our  wonderful  living  room." 

"Oh.  .  .  ."  said  Mrs.  White.  So  here  is 
the   "culprit,"  thought   she. 

"Do  you  like  it,  Mrs.  White?"  asked 
Miss  Stafford. 

Mrs.  White  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  look 
at  Miss  Stafford's  feet,  though  she  knew 
it  was  silly  of  her.  Well!  She  was  wear- 
ing shoes  now. 

"Do  you  like  it,  Mrs.  White?"  again 
asked  Miss  Stafford. 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  was  just  telling  Marie,  I 
think  it's  lovely.  So  ...  so  expensive- 
looking,  don't  you  think?"  Mrs.  White 
saw  that  Miss  Stafford  didn't  flick  an  eye 
at  this   observation. 

Nobody  said  anything  for  a  moment,  so 
Mrs.  White  felt  compelled  to  pick  up  the 
conversation.  "We  were  just  looking  at 
the  spare  room.  The  furniture  seems  so 
lonely,  doesn't  it?"  This  she  said  for 
conventional   reasons   only. 

"Yes,  and  it's  such  a  lovely  big  room 
with  all  those  windows  and  that  attractive 
ceiling.    So  much  could  be  done  with  it." 

"Really,"  said  Marie,  "do  you  think  so?" 

No,  thought  Mrs.  White  with  a  sinking 
heart,  I  can't  be  responsible  for  .  .  .  but 
it  was  too  late. 

"Why  don't  you  leave  everything  to 
me,"  said  Miss  Stafford,  "and  we'll  see 
what  we  can  do." 

"Oh,  we'd  love  that!"  exclaimed  Marie. 
"Bob  and  I  have  so  little  "time." 

"But  keep  in  mind  we're  newlyweds," 
said  Bob,  "and  can't  afford  too  much." 

And  this,  thought  Mrs.  White,  is  where 
I  came  in. 
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The  Dream  Happened! 

(Continued  from  page  34) 
of  "Let  'er  flip!"  that  Lu  Ann  and  Julius, 
with  the  rest  of  the  troupe,  boarded  the 
plane  at  Idlewild.  Four  hilarious  hours  of 
charging  around  the  great  chartered  Na- 
tional DC-6,  from  seat  to  seat  and  in  and 
out  of  the  lounge.  Darkness  had  come  over 
the  Atlantic  far  below  when  the  stew- 
ardess announced,  "We  are  approaching 
Miami  International  Airport."  Lu  Ann 
stared  out  of  her  window  at  the  glowing 
heart  of  light  on  the  edge  of  the  black 
strip  that  was  the  Florida  mainland.  "It 
doesn't  look  very  big,"  Lu  Ann,  accus- 
tomed to  New  York,  said  doubtfully. 

Julius,  at  her  elbow,  laughed.  "There's 
more  than  meets  the  eye,  youngster,"  he 
told  her.  "Believe  me." 

Miami  is  celebrity-conscious.  It  is  a 
town  geared  to  make  the  most  of  any  oc- 
casion that  is  gay  or  different.  It  is  de- 
signed to  provide  laughter  and  fun  for 
joyous  people  on  a  vacation,  and  it  misses 
not  a  trick.  There  was  a  red  plush  carpet 
ready  to  roll  out  for  the  plane,  and  when 
Julius  walked  down  the  steps  a  sea  of 
Miami  girls  were  there  yelling  his  name 
and  waving  autograph  books.  He  signed 
his  name  over  and  over,  grinning  and 
happy. 

Lu  Ann  waited,  beginning  to  see  what 
Julius  meant. 

There  was  a  reception  by  WTVJ  officials, 
and  then  the  drive  up  fabulous  Biscayne 
Boulevard  and  across  the  causeway  to 
Miami  Beach  and  the  Kenilworth  Hotel. 
And  now  the  kids  could  let  go.  They  had 
each  asked  for  a  Cadillac  convertible 
apiece  to  drive  while  they  were  here.  But, 
incredibly,  the  demand  for  rented  Cadil- 
lac convertibles  that  weekend  was  over- 
whelming, and  most  of  the  available  sup- 
ply was  already  taken.  Eventually  the 
Godfrey  troupe  got  theirs,  but  for  tonight 
Julius  had  to  make  do  with  a  Buick. 

Driving  it,  he  led  the  procession  of  cars 
just  behind  the  motorcycle  cops  who 
cleared  the  way  for  them.  He  drove  at 
their  rear  bumpers,  although  Miami  cops 
are  no  mean  motor  cowboys  and  usually 
set  a  reckless  pace.  Behind  Julius'  car, 
Lu  Ann  and  a  WTVJ  producer,  Ray  Gabor, 
followed  in  a  limousine.  Lu  Ann  didn't 
even  bother  to  listen  when  the  exuberant 
Julius,  a  few  feet  ahead,  leaned  out  of  his 
car  and  yelled  to  the  motor  escort,  "Okay, 
let's  not  be  stopping  for  coffee!  If  you  can't 
drive  it,  park  it  and  milk  it!" 

She  was  too  busy  looking  blissfully  at 
the  buttermilk  sky  with  stars  and  part  of 
a  moon  riding  softly  behind  the  clouds;  at 
the  bright  lights  and  pastel-tinted  build- 
ings; breathing  the  quiet,  warm  air,  and 
saying  over  and  .  over:  "Oh,  golly,  oh, 
golly.  All  this  for  me!" 

You  must  remember,  Lu  Ann's  dream 
had  only  been  in  the  works  for  four 
months.  Julius  had  been  in  Miami  before, 
had  been  around  a  lot. 

But  to  Lu  Ann,  recently  just  another 
little  high-school  girl  in  Rochester,  this 
was  it.  This  was  lounging  back  in  a  silk- 
smooth  limousine  with  the  sirens  of  po- 
licemen's motorcycles  sweet  in  her  ears 
(not  chasing  her  boy  friend's  jalopy  for 
speeding,  just  clearing  the  road  ahead  of 
her  so  that  she  might  reach  her  hotel  a 
few  minutes  sooner) . 

And  what  a  hotel!  You  may  have  read 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  of  Mr.  God- 
frey's predilection  for  the  Kenilworth  in 
Bal  Harbour,  that  hostelry  which  sits 
aloofly  far  up  the  sands  from  Miami  Beach, 
content  in  its  isolation,  grandeur  and  utter 
swank. 

She  entered  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
troupe,  gaping.  It's  worth  a  gape  or  two, 
even  from  sophisticated  visitors.  .  .  . 
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D  1018  YOU    BELONG   TO    ME 
JAMEALAYA 

Q  1021    I  WENT  TO  YOUR  WEDDING 
HIGH    NOON 

O  1022  IT  WASN'T  GOD  WHO  MADE 
HONKY  TONK  ANGELS 
INDIAN  LOVE  CALL 

D  1026  OUTSIDE  OF  HEAVEN 
LADY  OF  SPAIN 

D  1027  THE   GLOWWORM 

BECAUSE  YOU'RE  MINE 

D  1028  KEEP  IT  A  SECRET 
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□  1029  WHY  DON'T  YOU  BELIEVE  ME 

DON'T  LET  THE  STARS  GET 
IN  YOUR  EYES 
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YOU'LL   NEVER    KNOW 
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WISHING  RING 
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IF  IT  WERE  UP  TO  ME 
D  1034  TEARDROPS  ON  MY  PILLOW 
A  STOLEN  WALTZ 

□  1035  TELL  ME  YOUR  MINE 

TAKE  ME  IN  YOUR  ARMS  AND 
HOLD  ME 
O  1036  A  FOOL  SUCH  AS  I 
A  FULL  TIME  JOB 
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That  next  restless  night, 
relieve  nervous  tension  with 
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WITHOUT  HEARTBURN, 
ACID  INDIGESTION 

If  acid  indigestion  keeps 
you  awake,  take  tums. 
Almost  instantly , tums  neu- 
tralize excess  acids;  soothe 
and  sweeten  your  stomach. 
Then  you'll  sleep  the  sound, 
natural,  restful  sleep  that 
follows  tums.  There's  no 
acid  rebound  from  TUMS  to 
awaken  you  later. 
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If  UNWANTED,  ugly  su- 
perfluous hair  is  your 
problem— then  try  DEPIL. 
Excess  hair  from  face, 
arms,  legs  and  other  body 
parts  can  be  removed  easily 
effortlessly  and  without 
pain.  DEPIL  is  guaranteed 
to  be  harmless  and  will 
leave  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth.  Pleasant  odor. 
(Not  a  wax  preparation.)  DEPIL  removes 
hair  stalk  below  as  well  as  above  skin  sur- 
face. Liberal  size  priced  at  $2.00  per  tube  or 
triple  amount  at  $5.00.  Enclose  check  or 
money  order  or  sent  C.O.D. 
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□  2.  Dork  Copper     D  *.  Silver  D  1 0-  Dork  Auburn 

□  3.  Sable  Brown      O  7.  Titian  Blonde     D  1 1.  light  Auburn 
Q4.  Golden  Brown  □  8.  Golden  Blonde   Q  12.  Lustre  Glint 
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Lu  Ann  woke  up  the  next  morning  with 
the  sun  shining  in  her  eyes  and  the  phone 
ringing  beside  her  bed.  For  a  long  moment 
she  hugged  herself,  letting  the  phone  ring, 
while  she  made  herself  believe — as  she 
has  to  do  almost  every  morning,  these 
days — that  all  this  was  really  happening 
to  her. 

Then  she  answered  the  phone,  to  be 
told  that  there  would  be  a  picnic  on  the 
beach.  She  had  a  vision  of  burned  frank- 
furters, coleslaw  with  sand  in  it,  and  cold 
picnic  buns — just  like  every  picnic  she'd 
ever  gone  to,  and  hated.  She  sighed, 
showered,  and  climbed  into  a  bathing  suit. 

She  could  not  know,  of  course,  that  a 
Miami  picnic  (especially  one  run  up  for 
the  Godfrey  troupe)  would  not  be  like 
any  picnic  on  earth.  How  could  she  know 
that  the  food  would  be  hot  and  delicious, 
catered  by  "Joe's  Stone  Crabs,"  one  of  the 
most  famous  eating  places  in  the  world, 
and  served  from  gleaming  hot-wagons  on 
bright  napery? 

Lu  Ann  was  awed,  but  she  was  also 
hungry.  She  breakfasted  well. 

But  then — work.  Rehearsals  all  after- 
noon, then  the  show,  the  inevitable  recep- 
tion, and  the  parade  back  to  the  Kenil- 
worth. 

But  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  free, 
and  it  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  town 
was  theirs.  They  took  it,  happily,  as  only 
very  young  and  very  exuberant  youngsters 
can  after  a  long,  hard  day's  work  which 
had  already  exhausted  their  elders.  Julius, 
on  his  own,  went  off  in  his  convertible  and 
returned  late,  looking  well-fed.  Some  of 
the  troupe  went  to  hear  and  see  Martha 
Raye,  whom  all  admire  as  the  great  star 
that,  she  is — and,  sometime  during  the 
long  evening,  Lu  Ann  Simms  was  given 
a  large  doll  at  the  Clover  Club,  a  black- 
and-red  furry  doll  which  she  immediately 
named   Floppy. 

By  the  time  she  curled  up  with  it  in 
her  bed  at  the  Kenilworth,  she  had  grown 
to  love  Floppy  dearly.  And  this  is  impor- 
tant, because  of  what  happened  to  Floppy 
a  few  hours  later.  .  .  . 

Sunday  started  slowly.  Everyone  had 
been  up  late  the  night  before,  after  the 
show.  Obedient  to  Godfrey's  wishes  that 
the  troupe  be  given  its  head,  Murphy  had 
arranged  that  they  really  see  what  Miami 
and  Miami  Beach  had  to  offer.  Now,  the 
holiday  of  holidays  nearly  over  (their  plane 
was  due  to  take  off  at  four  that  afternoon) , 
the  whole  troupe  of  Little   Godfreys  had 


one  collective  notion:  To  lie  quietly  in  the 
sun,  to  dream  over  the  fun  of  the  past 
two  nights,  and  to  rest. 

Julius  and  Lu  Ann  had  spent  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  stretched  out  on  sun 
pads  in  front  of  the  Godfrey  cabana  at  the 
pool.  Occasionally  they  trotted  out  for  a 
swim  in  the  surf,  to  cool  off;  then  back  to 
the  pads.  It  looked  as  if  that  would  be  that, 
until  plane  time. 

Then  Lu  Ann  sat  up,  yawned,  and  said, 
"I  think  I'll  go  get  Floppy.  Floppy's  been 
out  of  the  act  long  enough." 

Julius  said  nothing,  but  his  eyelids 
flickered  slightly  without  really  opening, 
and  a  small  grin  twitched  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  Lu  Ann  was  already  trotting 
towards  the  hotel— otherwise  she  might 
have  seen,  and  recognized,  danger.  Be- 
cause, so  far,  the  morning  had  been  too 
quiet  for  Julius,  and  perhaps  he'd  had  just 
about  enough  whimsy-pooh  about  "Flop- 
py this,  Floppy  that.   .   .  ." 

Or  maybe  he  just  needed  to  get  even 
with  whoever  it  was  who  had  put  a  suit  of 
long  woolies  and  an  apron  in  his  suitcase 
before  he  left  New  York.  Lu  Ann,  maybe? 
Anyway,  he  lay  still,  biding  his  time.  Pres- 
ently Lu  Ann  returned,  the  big  doll 
clutched  under  one  arm.  She  propped 
Floppy  up  beside  her  on  the  pad.  "There," 
she  said. 

A  second  later  life  again  erupted  at  the 
Kenilworth  pool.  "What  Floppy  needs," 
said  the  irrepressible  Julius,  "is  a  little 
excitement."  And  a  moment  later  he  had 
grabbed  the  doll  and  was  sprinting  for 
the  pool. 

"Oh,  noooo!"  wailed  Lu  Ann,  and  was 
up  and  after  him. 

Then,  for  the  next  half  hour  or  so,  the 
usually  reserved  guests  of  the  very  proper 
Kenilworth  were  treated  to  the"  kind  of 
mad  nonsense  that  only  a  couple  of  kids 
like  Lu  Ann  and  Julius,  full  of  animal 
high  spirits  and  with  all  guards  down, 
could  invent.  The  sequence  could  be 
titled,  if  you  like:  "The  Short,  Happy 
Life   of  Floppy   the   Night-club   Doll." 

Lu  Ann  might  have  been  a  mother  be- 
reft of  her  only  child,  Julius  the  sadistic 
kidnapper,  if  you  judged  the  play  by  his 
fiendish  laughter  and  her  blood-curdling 
shrieks  of  dismay.  Finally,  Julius  stood  on 
the  highest  diving  board,  holding  Floppy 
out  over  the  drink.  From  the  side  of  the 
pool  Lu  Ann,  really  concerned  now,  cau- 
tioned him.  "Don't  you  dare!  Don't  you 
dare!" 


"Something  different" 

There's  nothing  make-believe  about  radio's  "My 
True  Story."    That's  why  it's  a  show  that's  really 
different.    On  this  true-to-life  program,  you're 
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In  "FAMILY  CURSE"  a  girl  tells  of  her  life-long  curse— madness  in  her  family. 
What  happened  when  she  fell  in  love  and  wanted  marriage  and  children  is  a 
thrilling,  poignant  story  you'll  want  to  read  in  March  TRUE  STORY  out  now. 


Floppy  fell  into  the  pool  with  a  weak 
little  splash.  "Poor  Floppy,"  said  Julius, 
sadly. 

"Beast,  beast!"  Lu  Ann  cried,  wringing 
her  hands. 

"So  help  me,  I  am  a  cad,"  Julius  ad- 
mitted. "Well,  here  goes  nothing." 

Then  he  dived  into  the  pool,  came  up 
with  Floppy  in  his  mouth,  and  paddled 
ashore  like  any  brave  dog  rescuing  a 
drowning  baby. 

One  or  two  of  the  guests  (who  had 
been  splashed)  retired  to  their  cabanas, 
muttering.  Everyone  else  laughed  and  ap- 
plauded. Lu  Ann,  barely  missing  Julius 
with  the  flat  of  her  hand,  gathered  the 
sodden  Floppy  to  her  bosom  and  carried 
her  to  a  dry  section  where,  vainly,  she 
tried  to  wring  her  out.  Julius  followed  to 
help.  He  discovered  that  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  body  only  made  Floppy  go 
"squelch,  squelch,"  but  did  not  improve 
her   appearance. 

Obviously,  Floppy  belonged  in  a  nice 
dry  night  club,  and  hadn't  been  designed 
for  the  major  role  in  a  watery  rescue. 

It  was  unanimously  decided  that  Floppy 
was  done  for;  so,  with  a  few  of  the  Little 
Godfreys  in  solemn  attendance,  Floppy's 
funeral  was  conducted.  .  .  . 

Afterward,  Lu  Ann  carried  the  sodden 
mass,  that  had  once  been  a  doll,  to  the 
beach,  and  all  by  herself  found  a  hose 
and  sat  trying  to  wash  off  the  salt  water 
and  chlorine  of  the  pool.  She  seemed  very 
earnest  and  little-girl  about  it.  Janette 
Davis  came  up  and  said,  "Don't  worry,  Lu. 
You'll  have  a  new  one." 

Lu  Ann  looked  up  at  her.  "I  liked  this 
one,"  she  said.  "This  is  Floppy." 

One  or  two  of  the  others  came  up.  They 
watched  Lu  Ann  working  over  Floppy  for 
a  while,  and  then  one  of  them  grabbed 
the  hose  and,  expressing  a  universal  idea, 
turned  it  on  Julius. 

The  hassle  was  on  again,  the  momentary 
mood  of  strain  and  sadness  lost  in  howls 
of  laughter.  Marion  Marlowe,  dripping 
wet  although  she  had  not  gone  near  the 
water — she  had  been  lying  on  a  sunpad 
near  Julius— unstrapped  her  wrist  watch 
and  thoughtfully  dried  it  with  a  towel. 
"That  Julius,"  she  remarked  to  no  one  in 
particular.  "I  have  to  have  a  watch  cleaned 
every  time  he  gets  near  a  hose." 

At  three  that  afternoon  amazed  Sunday 
drivers  drew  their  cars  to  the  curb  all 
along  the  Seventy-ninth  Street  Causeway 
and  along  the  way  to  the  airport,  as  seven- 
teen Cadillacs,  led  by  one  Buick  convert- 
ible with  two  motorcycle  police  on  its 
front  bumpers,  sped  by. 

Miamians  are  never  amazed  by  police- 
led  cavalcades — after  all,  in  a  resort  and 
convention  city  you  get  used  to  that.  You 
just  park  and  look  idly  about  to  see  if  it's 
Truman  or  Eisenhower  or  Miss  Rheingold 
of  '53  who  is  swiping  your  right-of-way. 
But  what  really  got  the  traffic  that  after- 
noon was  the  sight  of  the  first  convertible 
pushing  away  at  the  rear  bumpers  of  the 
sweating,  harried  cops,  and  the  dark 
young  man  at  the  wheel  who  kept  shout- 
ing,  "Okay,   okay,  let's  go!    Let's   move!" 

The  cavalcade  was  already  going  forty - 
five.  .  .  . 

No  one  noticed  the  small,  dark  girl  sit- 
ting in  the  second  car — the  limousine — 
carefully  combing  the  short,  damp,  matted 
fur  of  a  jcurious-looking  object  that  might 
once  have  been  a  doll. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  great  plane  was 
in  the  sky;  Julius  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  and  the  innocent,  Lu  Ann  held  Flop- 
py under  the  air-conditioner  above  her 
seat,  and  the  rest  of  the  Little  Godfreys 
dozed,  too  tired  even  to  visit  each  other. 
The  fabulous  Miami  junket  was  over.  But 
the  dream  that  is  under  way  for  Julius 
and  Lu  Ann  goes  on  .  .  .  and  on  .  .  .  and  on. 
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Reaching  for  Her  Star 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
and  wants  to  help.    As  Dan's  wife,  Julie 
wouldn't  trade  places  with  anyone  on  earth 
— not    even    lovely    Patricia    Wheel,    who 
plays  Julie  on  the  air. 

Not  even  though  Patricia  Wheel  is 
everything  glamorous  a  beautiful  and  suc- 
cessful actress  can  be.  Beautiful,  because 
of  her  thick  dark  hair,  brushed  in  a  dis- 
tinctive upsweep  .  .  ,  because  of  her  enor- 
mous eyes,  which  really  fit  the  poetic 
description,  "deep  wells  of  purple  dark- 
ness" .  .  .  because  of  her  fair  skin,  strongly- 
modeled  nose  and  sensitive  mouth,  her 
slim  young  body.  Successful,  because — at 
twenty -five — she  not  only  stars  as  Julie 
in  The  Doctor's  Wife,  but  has  a  sizable 
backlog  of  other  network  shows,  Broad- 
way plays  and  oodles  of  television  to  her 
acting   credit. 

Pat's  world  has  truly  been  a  stage — the 
theatre  itself,  in  its  many  modern  phases — 
but  Julie  wouldn't  exchange  one  small 
bulb  in  Dan's  reading  lamp  for  all  the 
bright  lights  of  Broadway  Pat  has  known. 
Julie's   content  just  being  Julie. 

And,  in  her  own  way,  Pat  Wheel  is 
strangely  content  "being  Julie,"  too.  "I 
often  wonder,"  Pat  muses,  "whether  Julie 
influences  me,  or  I  her.  The  former,  I'm 
inclined  to  think!  You  know  how  Julie 
is  when  she  calls  the  butcher,  say,  to  give 
her  order  and  he  complains  of  some  ache 
or  pain,  whereupon  Julie  doctor-wifes  him 
all  over  the  place,  prescribing  a  hot  water 
bottle,  aspirin,  et  cetera  and  et  cetera. 
Well,  not  long  ago  I  went  through  a  phase 
of  passing  out  pills  to  all  and  sundry.  I 
didn't  realize  I  was  doing  it,  either,  until 
I  was  laughed  out  of  it  by  my  friends!" 

It  fits.  Wholehearted  in  all  she  does, 
Pat's  intensity  burns  like  an  inner  flame. 
"I'm  said  to  have  a  very  sad  face,"  she 
observes,  amused,  "as  the  result  of  which, 
no  doubt,  I  used  to  get  a  lot  more  neurotics 
to  play  than  I  do  now.  I  like  to  play 
healthy  girls,  too,  which  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  so  happy  as  Julie  in  The 
Doctor's  Wife.  Julie  is  a  happy  as  well  as 
a   healthy  person." 

Thinking  of  Julie,  she  smiles.  Then  a 
shadow  crosses  the  face  which,  if  not  al- 
ways sad,  is  certainly  always  .  dramatic. 
Thinking  as  Pat,  she  says  intently,  "I'd  like 
to  find  myself  ...  I  don't  yet  know  just 
where.  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  dies  out,  but  is  re-kindled  by 
the  inner  flame.  "I  don't  want  to  be  a  good 
actress,"  she  vows,  "I  want  to  be  a  great 
actress.  I  believe  I  have  the  ability;  what 
is  more,  I  must  believe  it  if  I  am  to  make 
my  goal.  I  want  to  be  the  kind  of  artist 
the  Oliviers  are,  Helen  Hayes,  Katharine 
Cornell,  Judith  Anderson.  .  .  . 

"1  want  to  clarify  where  I  am  going,  and 
why,"  Pat  explains,  "as,  for  instance,  the 
great  conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini,  did 
when  at  an  early  age  he  wanted  to  be  a 
composer,  so  I'm  told,  but  became  a  con- 
ductor because  'I  can't  be  the  greatest 
composer  in  the  world,'  he's  quoted  as 
saying,  'but  I  can  be  the  greatest  con- 
ductor.' 

"It  is  so  dreadfully  important  to  make 
sure  that  you  find  the  right  medium  for 
you,  the  one  in  which  you  can  be,  not 
second-best,  but  the  best — whether  that 
medium  be  music,  painting,  literature, 
sculpture,  the  theatre,  television,  movies, 
radio — or  building  bird1  cages!" 

From  childhood,  this  urge  to  find  the 
medium  in  which  she  can  best  express  her- 
self has  ridden  her  like  a  daemon. 

"I  have  two  sisters,"  Pat  points  out, 
"Alice,  now  a  CBS-TV  newswriter  and  a 
very  fine  one,  and  Leslie,  the  baby  of  the 
family,  who  is  making  a  real  career  for 
herself  as  a  stage  manager,  specializing  in 


lighting.  Both  of  my  sisters  went  to  col- 
lege, were  Bryn  IVJawr  honor  students.  I 
didn't  go  to  college  because,  by  that  time, 
I  knew  that  acting  was  what  I  wanted  to 
do  and  working  was,  I  figured,  the  best 
way  to  do  it. 

"But  before  I  had  at  least  clarified  the 
idea  that  acting,  in  some  form,  was  my 
best  medium  for  saying  what  I  have  to 
say,  I'd  made  several  experiments  in  other 
art  forms.  Mother,  who  didn't  have  many 
opportunities  to  express  herself  when  she 
was  young,  determined  early  that  we  would 
have  all  the  outlets  possible,  with  the  result 
that  we  all  three  took  music,  all  three  went 
to  art  school." 

It  was  as  an  artist  that  the  child  Pat  first 
saw  herself — a  female  Rembrandt,  nothing 
less — and  with  the  considerable  passion 
that  is  in  her  she  haunted  art  galleries, 
painted  furiously,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
sold  her  first  oil  to  Bill  King,  a  cousin  of 
Academy  Award  winner  Broderick  Craw- 
ford. 

"My  subject  was  a  white  cat,"  Pat 
laughed,  "in  fact,  my  canvas  was  titled 
'White  Cat'  and  when  Bill  paid  me  five 
dollars  for  my  painting  I  was  so  proud  that 
never  again,  I  think,  have  I  been  prouder! 

"Alice,  Leslie  and  I  were  all  three  of 
us  born  in  New  York  City,  where  we  went 
to  school — I  attended  Hunter  Model  School 
and  completed  high  school  at  St.  Agatha's — 
and  had  all  kinds  of  supplementary  train- 
ing in  music,  art,  languages,  and  so  on. 
Summers,  we  were  always  kind  of  dizzy- 
ing around,  here  and  there.  One  summer  I 
spent  in  Europe;  another  summer,  Leslie 
was  in  France.  Once,  we  all  summered  in 
Bermuda.  But  there  were  several  sum- 
mers in  a  row  when  we  all  three  attended 
George  Baer's  School  of  Art  in  West  Corn- 
wall, which  is  situated  on  the  Housatonic 
River  in  Connecticut.  We  lived  right  there, 
in  a  small  bungalow  on  the  school  grounds, 
pitched  in  and  did  our  own  cooking,  made 
our  beds,  swept  and  cleaned.  It  was  a 
wonderful  life  for  kids — combining,  as  it 
did,  the  practical  with  the  artistic — and 
fun,  too,  such  as  swimming  in  the  river, 
riding,  fishing,  picnicking. 

"We  were  always  a  very  close  family, 
Mother,  Daddy,  my  sisters  and  I.  And 
later,  after  my  dad,  who  was  a  business 
consultant,  lost  just  about  everything  we 
had,  we  girls  did  the  old  thing  of  wearing 
each  others'  clothes,  we  all  cooked  at  one 
point  or  another  and  made  our  own  beds. 
I  made  my  bed,  I  well  remember,  every 
day  of  my  life.  Now  that  I  live  alone  (be- 
cause I  need  the  'medicine'  of  living  alone), 
I  get  a  kind  of  pleasure,"  Pat  laughs,  "out 
of  leaving  the  bed  unmade  once  in  a  while 
— and  with  dust  under  it! 

"During  our  summers  in  West  Cornwall, 
I  worked  first  in  oils,  then  decided  I  liked 
pen-and-ink  drawings  (like  etchings!) 
better  than  oils,  and  then  got  the  idea  that 
illustrating  was  my  field  and  that  model- 
ing for  illustrators  would  help  me  learn 
how  it  was  done.  I  was  more  precocious 
than  most  kids,  couldn't  bear  to  take  an 
allowance  from  my  family  —  especially 
after  I'd  sold  the  painting! — so  the  fact  that 
modeling  was  a  paying  profession  prob- 
ably had  something  to  do  with  my  wanting 
to  model." 

At  modeling,  however,  Pat  was — or  so 
she  says — something  less  than  a  ball  of  fire. 
Thirteen-going-on-fourteen  at  the  time 
she  began  to  make  the  rounds,  she  looked 
sixteen  and  not  in  the  least  the  candy- 
box,  calendar  type. 

"I  looked,"  Pat  recalls,  "sort  of  European, 
with  the  early  maturity  that  European 
girls  so  often  have.  So  I  had  quite  a  time 
getting  jobs  as  a  photographic  model. 
Arthur  William  Brown,  who  was  illustrat- 


ing  the  Claudia  stories  at  the  time,  used 
me  for  quite  some  time,  not  as  Claudia — 
I  was  usually  Claudia's  friend. 

"It  was  the  spring  that  I  was  fourteen,  I 
remember,  and  we  girls  were  preparing  for 
our  summer  in  West  Cornwall,  when  I  met 
Mr.  Leighton  Rollins,  who  offered  me  a 
scholarship  in  his  non-professional  stock 
company,  the  Rollins  School  of  the  Theatre, 
in  Easthampton,  Long  Island.  After  some 
discussion  with  my  family  and  some  in- 
decision on  my  own  part,  the  die  was  cast 
when  Brownie  (Arthur  William)  said,  'You 
do  it.  You'll  be  a  better  model  if  you  can 
learn  to  act.' 

"I  joined  the  Rollins  School  in  East- 
hampton and  I  must  say  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning, I  hated  the  actors  and  they  hated 
me.  Being  around  older  people  so  much 
had  given  me  a  poise  which  I  thought  un- 
shakable. But,  in  a  stock  company,  tech- 
nical know-how  is  necessary  and  I  didn't 
have  any.  Yet,  come  September,  when  Mr. 
Leighton  decided  to  keep  a  basic  company 
of  ten  for  his  final  play  of  the  season,  and 
let  the  rest  of  us  go,  I  went  to  him  and 
said  'I  want  to  stay.' " 

The  play  the  company  did  was  Chek- 
hov's "The  Sea  Gull."  Frances  Pole,  the 
woman  who  directed  it,  was  very  fine  with 
young  people.  She  had,  besides,  the  talent 
of  the  water-diviner  for  discerning  talent. 
She  thought  at  once — perhaps  she  knew — 
that  Pat  Wheel  "had  something."  She 
wanted  her  to  play  in  "The  Sea  Gull"  and 
— although,  as  it  worked  out,  Pat  only  got 
the  part  of  understudy  to  the  lead — the 
extraordinary  happened  when,  on  dress- 
rehearsal  night,  the  girl  Pat  understudied 
came  down  with  poison  ivy  and,  on  open- 
ing night,  Pat  was  on! 

"Producer  Jean  Dalrymple  came  down," 
Pat  says,  "to  see  the  show.  At  three  that 
mor/iing  she  called  up  my  mother,  whom 
she  knew  slightly,  and  said,  'I've  just  seen 
something    This  child  must  go  on!' " 

No  sooner  had  Pat  put  on  greasepaint 
than  the  theatre,  in  all  its  branches, 
opened  up  to  her.  .  .  .  After  a  number 
of  summer-stock  engagements,  she  toured 
the  South  Pacific  in  1944  with  the  U.S.O. 
and  did  a  series  for  the  American  Theatre 
Wing  hospital  shows  and  for  the  National 
War  Association. 

When  the  war  ended  she  appeared  on 
Broadway  as  Roxanne,  opposite  Jose  Fer- 
rer as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  This,  too,  was 
the  result  of  the  break  most  actresses  tell 
you  they  never  get.  Pat  went  into  the 
show  as  understudy  to  Frances  Reid  and, 
when  Frances  left,  Pat  stepped  into  the 
Reid — and  Roxanne — role.  This  was  her 
first  big  break.  "And  work-wise,  what 
break,"  Pat  asks,  "could  be  bigger?" 

After  "Cyrano"  with  Ferrer,  Pat  ap- 
peared with  Maurice  Evans  and  Edna  Best 
in  "The  Browning  Version." 

"I  call  Edna  Best  my  'stage  mother,'  "  Pat 
says:  "Five  days  before  the  opening,  my 
dad  died,  and  she  was  so  wonderful  to  me." 

Pat  also  appeared  in  "The  Barretts  of 
Wimpole  Street."  She  "had  fun"  doing 
"Arms  and  the  Man"  with  Francis  Lederer. 
She  loved  her  part  in  "The  Sacred  Flame," 
with  Frances  Starr  and  Nancy  Coleman. 
"Frances,"  Pat  says,  "is  my  other  'stage 
mother.'  "  She  did  "Gertie"  for  Herman 
Shumlin.  "In  'Gertie,'  I  played  a  young 
English  girl  who  wanted  to  be  a  writer, 
rather  dreary  and — through  her  dreariness 
— rather  funny.  Glynis  Johns,  who  starred 
in  'Gertie,'  and  I  got  to  be  like  the  sisters 
we  were  in  the  play." 

Radio  and  television,  as  well  as  Broad- 
way, opened  their  arms  to  Pat — "who 
kindles  any  role,"  it's  said  of  her,  "that 
she  plays."  She's  done  parts  on  NBC's 
Theatre  Guild  On  The  Air,  Cavalcade  Of 
America,  Kraft  Television  Theatre,  Arm- 
strong's Circle  Theatre,  Studio  One,  and 
many  more  besides.    "I've  played  every- 
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1  removes  acid  film  usually  associated  with 
tooth  decay!  Laboratory  tests  indicate  that 
when  you  use  it  regularly  as  directed,  Colgate 
Ammoniated  Tooth  Powder  may  help  you 
avoid  pain,  worry  and  expense  of  needless 
tooth  decay. 

2  teeth  look  cleaner,  feel  cleaner  immedi- 
ately. That's  because  Colgate's  foamy  clean- 
ing action  removes  dulling  film  so  well  teeth 
get  naturally,  sparkling  clean. 

3  cleans  breath,  too  .  .  .  Removes  tiny  food 
particles  that  cause  much  bad  breath.  Has  a 
minty,  mouth-refreshing  flavor  that  even 
children  love! 

Get  Colgate  Ammoniated  Tooth  Powder 
today  for  the  whole  family.  Available  at  any 
toilet  goods  counter. 


With  A  Flavor  The  Whole  Family  Will  Enjoy 


MATERNITY 

StjleBookFREE 

LANE  BRYANT  Maternity  clothes  are  new  Fifth 

Avenue  styles;  keep  you  smart  during  pregnancy. 

Easy   to   adjust.   Wonderful   money-saving  values. 

•  Misses'  Sizes  10  to  20        •  Junior  Sizes  9  to  17 

•  Women's  Sizes  36  to  44 

Our  FREE  Style  Book  offers  dresses,  supporters, 
undies.  Dresses  $2.98  up.  Everything  for  Baby,  too. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  Book ;  sent  you  in  plain  wrapper. 


Jfine^Tyaiit 


DEPT.  801 

INDIANAPOLIS  17, 

INDIANA 


1  Mall  FREE  Maternity  Style  Book  In  plain  wrapper.   1 

(801)  1 

1  Name 

Address 

\  Post  Office 

State 

your  hair  needs  L  OVAL  ON 


For  gayer,  brighter,  more  colorful 
looking  hair,  be  sure  to  use  LOVALON 
after  each  shampoo.  Lovalon  removes 
dull  film,  blends  in  off  color  or  gray- 
ing streaks  and  softens  the  appear- 
ance of  dyed  hair.  Not  a  permanent 
dye,  not  a  bleach  —  Lovalon  is  a  rinse 
made  in  12  hair  i 
shades.  Select 
the  shade  fori 
your  coloring. 

100  for  2  rinses 
250  for  6  rinses 
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CRINKLE  TIE 

2306  W.  Logan  Bl.,  Chicago  47,  III. 

0  Send  me  booklet  on  tying  beautiful  bows. 
D   Send  me  Crinkle  Craft  booklet. 

1  enclose  10c  coin  for  each  booklet  I  ordered. 


Nome 

Addreit_ 
Oly 


-Zone Stole- 


JOLLY  TIME 
POP  CORN 


BEST    FOR    HOME    POPPING 


DON'T  LET  UGLY 

PIMPLES 

RUIN  YOUR  LOOKS 

Don't  neglect  an  externally  caused  pimply 
broken  out  skin  that  nobody  loves  to  touch! 
Apply  wonderfully  medicated  Poslam  Ointment 
tonight — check  results  next  morning  after  just 
one  application! 

Poslam  contains  all  9  ingredients  well  known 
to  skin  specialists — works  faster,  more  effectively 
to  help  you  to  a  finer  complexion.  Apply  it  after 
washing  skin  with  non-alkali  Poslam  Soap.  At 
druggists  everywhere — costs  so  little. 


29 


"?59l*i 


FRAMES 


r  of  frames 


Check  number,  size  and  coli 

□  1-5x7  Q    2-5x7 
£]    Ivory  and  Gold 

□  1—8x10        D    2—8x10 
Q    Brown  and  Gold 

Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  ■  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair.  e>  es  and 
clothing  for  having  your  enlargements 
beautifully  hand  colored  in  oil. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  pay  post- 
man for  each  enlargement  and  each 
frame  plus  cost  of  mailing.  Additional 
$1.29   for  hand  coloring   5x7    size  or 

$1.69  for  8x10  size.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Limit  2 

to  a   customer.    Originals  returned   with  enlargements. 

Offer  good    in  U.S.A.   only.   Prompt  service. 

Color  of  Hair Eyes Clothing 

.  .  Eyes Clothing 
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I  Color  of  Hair.  . 

I  Name •• 

'  Address 

,  City Zone ....  State 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM    STUDIOS.    Dept.    NF-60 

7021  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD.,  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CALIF 


thing,  almost,  on  TV.  In  'Black  Chiffon,' 
on  the  Philip  Morris  Playhouse,  I  was  a 
pregnant  wife — the  third  I've  played,  to 
date.  I  went  through  another  period 
where  I  always  ended  up  as  the  murderess 
— the  sweet  young  wife  type  who  is  found, 
in  the  last  scene,  with  a  gun  in  her  hand, 
being  toted  off  to  a  prison  cell!"' 

Yet  with  it  all — radio,  Broadway,  tele- 
vision, and  her  place  in  all  three  of  them — 
Pat  can  say  and  does  say  that  she  would 
like  to  find  herself  ("I  don't  yet  know  just 
where.  .  .  .")  and,  in  the  search  for  her- 
self, turns  down  more  assignments  than 
she  accepts,  fearful  that  they  may  lead  her 
in  some  direction  she  doesn't  want  to  go, 
wanting  to  be  free.  .  .  . 

In  the  past  two  years,  for  instance,  she 
has  turned  down  steady  radio  work  that 
offered  more  money  than  any  average 
person,  young  or  old,  could  find  it  in  their 
power  to  resist. 

"I  was  afraid  that  if  I  accepted,  I'd  relax, 
find  myself  thinking  matter-of-factly,  Well, 
it's  a  job.  ...  I  don't  want  to  feel  that  way 
about  my  work.  Acting  is  too  exciting  to 
me.  I  want  it  always  to  be.  Besides,  the 
more  you  do  the  less  free  you  are,  and  I 
have  a  bug  about  being  able  to  live  freely — 
in  working  and  in  day-to-day  living. 

"Which  is  why  I  live  alone,  strange  as  it 
is  to  me,  one  of  five  Wheels — the  'fifth 
Wheel,'  they  call  me! — to  be  alone.  But, 
after  Daddy  died  and,  later,  Mother  re- 
married and  the  family  split  up,  Alice, 
Leslie  and  I  each  set  up  housekeeping  in 
our  own  apartments.  Now,  Alice  and 
Leslie  want  us  to  join  up  again  and  I  am 
the  one  who  says  no. 

"It  can  be  as  difficult  to  live  with  a 
family  you  love  very  much,"  Pat  says,  "as 
with  one  you  hate  very  much.  Perhaps 
more  difficult,  because  the  ties  are  closer. 
The  last  year  I  was  living  at  home  it  was 
very  difficult,  I  found,  to  be  in  the  theatre. 
I  wanted  so  much  to  be  like  everyone  else, 
live  like  the  others,  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  be  on  call  for  social  events,  for  family 
gatherings,  and  on  call  at  the  theatre,  too. 
Times  when  I  was  trying  to  study,  I'd  be 
conscious  of  people  around  me.  Not  that 
they  ever  interfered  with  me — they  never 
did — but  they  were  there  and  I  knew  it, 
with  the  end  result  that  I  did  my  studying 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Also,  and  even 
while  they  were  encouraging  me,  which 
they  did — all  but  Daddy  who,  fearing  the 
theatre,  thought  business  careers  safer  for 
us — they  still  saw  me  as  'little  Patsy,'  and 
always  will,  and  it  can't  be  helped. 

"I  got  confused,"  Pat  explains,  "wonder- 


ing whether  I  could  make  it  alone;  whether 
I  leaned  on  people  and  would  always  lean. 
I  needed  the  difficulty  of  being  alone.  It  is 
too  difficult,  in  the  world  we  live  in  today, 
to  know  where  you  are  going,  and  why. 
unless  you  keep  your  life  uncluttered  and 
your  way  clear.   .   .   . 

"This  doesn't  mean  that  I  don't  want  to 
be  married  some  day  and  have  children — 
I  do  want  to,  oh,  yes,  very  much  so! — yet 
I'm  not  sorry  that  I  didn't  marry  teen-age 
young.  Takes  you  some  time,  I  think,  to 
find  out  what  you  want  in  a  human  being, 
as  well  as  what  you  want  in  your  work  and 
in  your  life. 

"A  good  marriage  is  especially  difficult, 
of  course,"  Pat  believes,  "for  an  actress  or 
for  any  career  girl  who  achieves  some  real 
success.  So  many  men  I  meet  say  they 
don't  resent  my  career,  but  do.  A  strong 
woman  is  very  attractive,  it's  said,  to  men. 
but  they  do  want  to  destroy  her.  And  I," 
Pat  observes,  "need  a  certain  amount  of 
building  up.  I  have  all  the  self-doubts  in 
the  world,  and  anyone  who  added  to  them 
would  destroy  me.  Once,  not  long  ago, 
there  was  a  man  ...  it  seemed,  for  a  little 
time,  right  and  fine  .  .  .  and  then  my  play 
opened — 'The  Sacred  Flame' — and  I  was 
successful  and  he,  I  knew,  resented  it.  .  .  . 

"All  the  time,  I  am  preoccupied  with  the 
search  for  myself.  The  kind  of  self  I 
want  to  be.  Yet  I  think  that  if  I  were 
certain  the  man  I  married  really  loved  and 
believed  in  my  talent,  said  to  me  'Go 
ahead!'  I  would  say,  'That's  fine,  but  I 
can  wash  the  socks  and  cook  the  dinner.- 
too' — and  we'd  have  a  good  marriage. 

"Meantime,  I'm  living  alone  in  my  one- 
room  apartment,  with  a  tiny  terrace,  on 
Fifty-third  Street  in  New  York.  I  made  the 
curtains  myself,"  Pat  laughs,  "trying  to 
build  a  home  myself,  you  see.  I  moved  in 
with  borrowed  things,  many  of  them  from 
home.  Anything  someone  doesn't  want,  I 
grab!  Even  when  I  have  money  to  buy 
things,  I  don't  buy  'em,  having  this  feeling 
of  impermanence,  of  not  wanting  to  live 
in  this  particular  spot,  in  this  lone-wolf 
way,  all  my  life. 

"Nor  do  I.  But  until  I  am  clear  in  my 
mind  where  I  am  going,  and  why — clear 
enough  in  my  mind  to  know  the  right  per- 
son when  he  comes  along — I'm  not  going 
to  be  much  good  for  any  other  kind  of  life, 
and  this  kind  of  life  is,  conversely,  plenty 
good  enough  for  me." 

Patricia  Wheel  will  find  herself  ...  up 
among  the  stars,  the  stars  bearing  names 
like  Olivier  and  Cornell  and  Hayes  .  .  . 
where,  and  only  where,  she  wants  to  be. 


Pull  up  a  chair  — 

.  .  .  and  listen  to  the  exciting,  factual  True 
Detective  Mysteries  radio  program  every 
Sunday  afternoon. 

You  may  win 

$1,000?°  Reward 

for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a 
fugitive  criminal  named  and  described  on  the 
program.  Hear  the  details  about  this  $1,000.00 
reward  on 

TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES 

Every    Sunday    afternoon    on    527    Mutual    Stations 

Don't  miss— "LOVE  DIARY  DOOMS  THE  BLONDE"— of  a  horribly 
planned  murder— in  March  TRUE  DETECTIVE  Magazine     out  now. 


Two  For  The  Money 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
I  thought  of  the  possibility  of  being  a  con- 
testant was  when  a  friend  won  a  lot  of 
prizes.  I  felt  it  would  be  kind  of  nice  to 
have  a  few  extras  around  the  house  myself. 
Although  my  husband  is  a  successful  young 
doctor,  it  goes  almost  without  saying  that 
we  budget  for  such  a  large  family.  You 
might  be  amused  at  the  way  we  have  to 
buy:  twelve  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  about 
three  loaves  of  bread,  and  enough  eggs,  I 
think,  to  feed  a  small  army— but  that's 
what  we  have,  a  small  army  (evenly  di- 
vided, too,  four  girls  and  four  boys). 

Brian,  age  seven,  explains  it,  "God  loves 
us  so  much  and  that's  why  we  have  so 
many  children." 

In  deference  to  our  Irish  ancestry,  each 
and  every  one  of  the  children  has  an  Irish 
given  name:  There  are  Shamus,  Coleen, 
Brian  Murphy,  Kathleen,  Kevin  Barry, 
Eileen  Alanna,  Mary  Evelyn,  and  Sean. 
Our  big  collie  answers  to  Timothy.  There 
is  only  one  little  blemish  in  our  record  and 
that  is  me — maiden  name  of  Cooke,  only 
half-Irish  and  half-English.  But,  as  my 
husband  Jim  says  good-humoredly,  "We 
try  to  forget  that." 

If  anyone  asks  Jim,  "What  does  it  feel 
like  to  have  so  many  children?"  Jim  tells 
the  story  of  a  woman  getting  on  a  street- 
car with  a  dozen  kids.  The  conductor 
asked,  "Is  all  that  your  family  or  is  it  a 
picnic?"  The  woman  replied,  "It's  all  my 
family  and  it's  no  picnic." 

This  is  just  a  joke,  for  Jim  loves  picnics. 
As  a  doctor,  his  working  hours  are  strenu- 
ous and  long.  But  he  spends  most  of  his 
free  time  with  the  family.  On  his  day  off, 
he  likes  to  take  our  children  to  play  ball, 
to  swim,  to  picnic  or  just  run  wild,  usually 
accompanied  by  half  the  neighborhood. 

Preparing  and  loading  eight  children — 
and  ample  food  for  an  expedition — is  quite 
a  business.  I,  personally,  would  gladly 
settle  for  our  backyard.  Loading  so  much 
and  so  many  into  our  Chewy  sedan  is  a 
living  cartoon.  Actually,  it  ceases  to  be 
funny  after  a  while. 

"Let's  face  facts,"  I  said  to  Jim  one  Sun- 
day. "We  must  either  trade  the  car  in  for 
a  small  bus  or  get  a  second  car."  Jim  de- 
cided to  buy  a  station  wagon.  That's  how 
much  he  likes  picnics. 

And  the  children  are  all  great  fun.  I 
would  be  the  least  surprised  if  we  had 
more.  To  speak  of  the  endearing  qualities, 
of  each  of  the  eight,  would  take  a  lot  of 
time.  But,  as  a  whole,  they  get  along  well, 
help  each  other  and  me.  I've  heard  one 
of  them,  in  explaining  to  a  friend  why  he 
didn't  have  a  big  electric  train,  say,  "I'd 
rather  have  my  brothers  and  sisters." 

Besides  the  picnics,  the  kids  and  Jim 
have  another  weekly  event,  and  that  is 
their  Sunday-night  show.  One  of  the 
older  children  acts  as  emcee,  Jim  is  at  the 
piano,  and  all  but  the  youngest  have  an 
act.  The  show,  of  course,  is  continuous 
and  would  go  on  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  if  parents  permitted. 

It's  a  pleasant,  restful,  God-given  mo- 
ment to  have  all  of  your  children  upstairs 
soundly  and  safely  asleep.  But,  even  with 
eight,  if  one  should  be  sleeping  out,  there's 
an  emptiness  in  the  house  that  can  be  felt. 

And  so,  if  we  can  just  sit  quietly  and 
talk  or  sing  together  at  the  piano,  every- 
thing is  fine.  Not  that  life  for  me  is  an 
endless  drudgery.  In  all  fairness,  I  should 
note  that  our  budget  includes  the  employ- 
ment of  a  maid  who  comes  in  to  help  with 
housework  four  days  a  week,  from  nine 
to   five. 

But  all  the  foregoing,  believe  it  or  not 


DREAM  CORONATION  PEARLS 

FROM  MANUFACTURER-DIRECT  TO  YOU! 


Beautiful,  creamy,  lustrous  pearls .   .  glowing  loveliness  for 

every  age,  every  occasion  and  exceptional  values  in  every 

way.  When  you  feel  these  exquisite  pearls  you'll  know  in  an 

instant  that  HERE  are  the  very  pearls  you  want . . 

K       long,  18  inch  graduated  strand . .  with  that 

expensive  look  — at  much  less  than  you 

dreamed  of  paying. 


STERLING  SILVER  CLASP 

with  patented  safety  lock,  so 
that  you  never  lose  your  pre- 
cious pearls! 


FREE!  ACT  FAST!  Your  Coronation  Pearls 
delivered  in  an  exquisitely  satin-lined,  royal 
blue,  felt-covered  presentation  box! 


*  SIMULATED-please  note  that  CORONATION  simu- 
lated pearls  have  the  weight,  the  lustre  and  the 
look  of  genuine  cultured  pearls,  yet  cost  only  a 
fraction  of  their  price! 


MERCURY  JEWELRY  COMPANY  RM 

112  Main  St.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  DREAM  CORONATION  SIMU- 
LATED PEARLS  in  the  PRESENTATION  GIFT  BOX. 
I  enclose  $1.98  Q  cash  □  money  order  D  check. 
You  pay  postage.  (No  CO.O.'s  please.) 

Name . - 

Address _ — — 

City 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  WAY 


Simple  as  A-B-C.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selections, 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes — no 
"numbers"  or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  900,000  students 
are  band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures. 
First  you  are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you 
how.  Soon  you  are  playing:  the  music  you 
like.  Write  for  big:  36  page  Free  Book  and 
Print  and  Picture  Sample.  Mention  your 
favorite  instrument.  U.S.  School  of  Music, 
Studio     C203,     Port     Washington,     N.     Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


RELIEVES  PAIN  OF 
HEADACHE -NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The  way 
thousands  of 

physicians 
and  dentists 
-  recommend 


Here's  Why . . .  Anccin®  is 

like  a  doctor's  prescription.  That  is,  Anacin 
contains  not  one  but  a  combination  of  med- 
ically proved,  active  ingredients  in  easy-to- 
take  tablet  form.  Anacin  gives  FAST,  LONG 
LASTING  relief.  Don't  wait.  Buy  Anacin  today. 


I   MADE    A    LOT   OF 

EXTRA  MONEY  I 

FAST.  .  .YOU  CAN  TOO  , 


If  you  want  to  earn  extra  money  for  .yourself, 
your  church,  your  organization,  here  ts  an  easy 
and  friendly  way  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

EVEN  BEGINNERS  MAKE  $S0-$100  EASILY 


.  We  will  send  samples  of  our  new  1953 
all-occasion  greeting  cards  and  gifts. 
Show  them  to  friends  and  neighbors — 
take  their  orders  —  and  earn  up 
100 Vo   profit  for  yourself. 


REGAL  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  TS-30,  Ferndale,  Michigan 


SEND 

FOR  KIT 

ON  APPROVAL 

AND  WATCH 

THE  MONEY 

ROLL  IN! 


New  Style  Craze  Puts 

HUNDREDS  OF 
EXTRA  DOLLARS 

In  Your  Pocket! 


FLEXICLOGS  sweep  nation!  $1,250  In  one 
month!  $900  in  3  months!  These  Bpare  time  re- 
cords of  some  of  our  dealers  show  yoa  your 
big  opportunity  with  FLEXICLOGS  1  New 
hinged  wooden  sandals  that  flex  with  your 
foot  are  breaking  sales  records  everywhere. 
Colorful  models  for  men,  women,  children 
plus  complete  accessory  line  will  triple  your  .' 
profits.  No  experience,  no  investments 
needed   Get  FREE  Sample  Outfit  NOW! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  OUTFIT! 


FLEXICLOGS  CO.,  BOX  16-C 

New  Holstein,  Wisconsin 

Please  rush  FREE  Sample  Outfit  without  obligation. 

Name 


|    Address 

'    City  &  Zone ! Slate.. 
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Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC -11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY  UP  SKIN 
BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 
rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 
ples, "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
nally caused  skin  blemishes? 
Well,  you  never  had  PC- 11 
before!  That's  POMPEIAN'S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes! 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Creaml  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic!  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  grav! 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
—10  CENTS!  Send  name,  ad- 
dress and  10  cents  for  5  massages 
to  POMPEIAN  CORP.,Dept.P-3, 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.S.)  Or  get  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  at  any  drug  store 

WANTED— MAGAZINE   SECRETARIES!- 

Big  opportunity — earn  extra  cash  in  spare 
time  as  subscription  agent.  Write  Dept. 
RM  3-53;  Mocfodden  Publications,  Inc.,  205  E. 
42itd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


EARN  QUICK,  EASY 


NAME  PRINTED 

Stationery -Napkins 

50  for  $1 

100«  PROFIT 


SELL  EMPIRE'S  BIG,  COLORFUL  UNE  OF  GREETING  CARDS 


All-Occasion  Boxes — 14  cards  $1,  also  21  cards  $1.  Fast 
money-makers:  Easter,  Comic  boxes — new  Golden  Cameo 
Notes,  children's  Paint  Sets.  Quick  repeat  sellers  Name- 
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UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 
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666 

LIQUID  OR  TABLETS 
IS  YOUR  ANSWER  TO 

COLDS'  MISERIES 

Here's  why!  666  is  time- 
tested.    It's  different. 
Try  666  yourself. 


(and  you'll  believe  it,  if  you're  a  woman), 
explains  why  a  mother  and  housewife 
wants  to  be  a  winning  contestant  on  a  quiz 
show.  A  bright  new  stove,  or  a  fresh  re- 
placement for  a  beat-up  chair,  sounds  very 
good.  I  just  never  thought  of  it  seriously 
until  a  friend  of  mine  won  a  lot  of  prizes 
on  Winner  Take  All. 

I  wrote  in  for  a  ticket  to  the  same  show 
and  got  it.  Then  I  told  Jim  and,  from  that 
moment,  began  to  realize  just  what  I  had 
let  myself  in  for.  While  I  have  never  con- 
sidered myself  a  stupid  person,  I  suddenly 
discovered  Jim  thought  I  was  quite  bright. 
He  expected  me  to  win.  He  already 
seemed  a  little  proud.  I  explained  to  him 
that  there  wasn't  even  a  guarantee  that  I 
would  get  out  of  the  audience  and  be  a 
contestant.  Well,  his  general  optimism, 
which  I  usually  value  highly,  was  a  little 
too  much.  I  was  on  a  spot. 

With  eight  children,  there  are  no  secrets, 
and  neighbors  and  all  knew  that  Mommie 
was  going  to  be  on  Winner  Take  All  and 
win  prizes — including  bicycles  and  toys. 
Their  confidence  ballooned,  and  mine 
ebbed. 

To  make  a  painful  episode  brief,  I  was 
on  the  show  and  I  won  nothing.  I  felt 
stupid,  especially  because  I  lost  out  on  a 
question  on  state  capitals.  Just  the  winter 
before,  I  had  bought  our  son  Shamus,  age 
eight,  a  toy  with  pegs  identifying  each 
capital,  to  make  geography  fun  for  him. 
I  had  played  the  game  many  times.  I 
honestly  knew  every  state  capital.  I  was 
just  too  nervous.  I  felt  like  such  a  failure. 
I  felt  like  leaving  town — an  impractical 
idea  with  nine  to  trail  behind  me. 

Like  good  sports,  the  family  joked  a 
little  and  all  was  forgiven.  The  babies,  of 
course,  were  the  best,  for  they  didn't  know 
how  their  mother  had  failed.  And  that 
might  have  been  the  end  of  the  story — 
except  that  a  friend  called  a  few  months 
later  to  say  he  had  two  tickets  for  a  br-and- 
new  quiz  show,  Two  For  the  Money. 
Herb  Shriner  was  to  be  the  emcee  and 
these  tickets  were  for  the  very  first  broad- 
cast. Did  I  want  them? 

"Yes,"  I  said.  And,  after  I  hung  up, 
figured  that  I  was  really  about  to  stick  my 
neck  out  again. 

Of  course,  if  I  got  to  be  a  contestant,  it 
might  be  the  chance  to  vindicate  myself. 
And  I  was  still  a  woman — and  how  many 
millions  of  us  wander  through  stores  oc- 
casionally, thinking  it  would  be  so  nice  to 
have  a  little  extra  money  for  those  lovely 
bargains!  I  decided  to  go  through  with  it, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  think 
Herb  Shriner  is  a  wonderful  comedian 
and  so  I  would  enjoy  the  evening. 

As  it  turned  out,  Jim  couldn't  go  with 
me.  We  try  to  get  out  one  night  a  week, 
but  this  night  he  had  to  work  late.  He 
promised  to  watch  the  show  on  TV,  since 
it  is  a  simulcast. 

"Everyone  wants  to  be  a  contestant,"  I 
reminded  him,  "so  don't  expect  me  to  be 
on  the  show." 

"Of  course  not,"  he  said.  "Don't  worry. 
If  you  win,  fine.  If  you  lose,  we'll  still 
love  you." 

He  hadn't   given-  up   yet. 

Well,  I  went  to  the  studio  with  Jim's 
brother.  He  was  quite  relaxed,  but  I  was 
tense  from  the  moment  I  got  into  Man- 
hattan. I  couldn't  help  but  dream  a  little 
that  I  might  be  a  contestant. 

One  of  the  producers  came  out  on  the 
stage  during  the  "warm-up"  to  choose 
the  evening's  contestants.  He  asked  for 
the  tallest  man,  someone  with  an  unusual 
occupation,   honeymooners. 

Then,  "Who  in  the  audience  has  the  most 
children?" 

It  was  automatic.  I  got  to  my  feet.  And, 
of  course,  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
running  when  I  named  eight  offspring. 


I  went  to  the  front  of  the  studio  with  a 
lot  of  other  people  to  discover  that  we 
were  fourteen  potential  contestants  but 
that  only  six  of  us  would  actually  get  on 
the  show,  in  pairs.  I  was  paired  off  with 
Mr.  Robert  Metz,  of  Long  Island.  He  was 
a  perfect  stranger  and  had  been  chosen  for 
his  unusual  occupation.  He  manufactures 
milking   machines. 

Then  someone  pointed  at  us  and,  the 
next  thing  I  knew,  we  were  told,  "You'll 
be  the  first  couple  on." 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  find  it  was 
happening  so  suddenly  that  I  didn't  have 
time  to  be  nervous,  but  that  wasn't  true. 
I  tried  to  smile  when  we  got  in  front  of 
the  microphone  and  cameras,  but  my 
muscles  were  so  taut  that  I  thought  my 
face  would   crack. 

"What  kind  of  doctor  is  your  husband?" 
Herb  Shriner  was  asking  me. 

The  program  was  under  way.  My,  how 
fast    things    moved! 

"He's  an  ophthalmologist,  an  eye  doc- 
tor." 

"He  should  have  been  an  obstetrician," 
Herb   quipped. 

And  he  was  interviewing  my  partner 
and  I  was  making  up  mv  mind  to  be  calm 
this  time,  to  make  the  family  proud  of  me. 
Then  we  were  into  the  questions,  and  I 
think  Two  For  The  Money's  system  of 
quizzing  is  the  most  exciting  on  the  air. 

We  were  given  three  categories  of  ques- 
tions. Our  first  category  was  dancing.  We 
had  fifteen  seconds  to  alternately  name 
all  of  the  dances  we  could  think  of,  al- 
though we  would  be  stopped  if  we  made 
a  mistake.  The  first  category  paid  five 
dollars  for  each  right  answer.  Mr.  Metz 
and  I  named  thirteen  dances,  before  time 
ran  out,  and  earned  sixty-five  dollars. 

Now,  this  is  the  exciting  twist.  In  our 
next  category,  each  correct  answer  would 
be  worth  sixty-five  dollars.  The  second 
question  called  for  the  names  of  European 
capitals.  We  named  nine,  for  a  total  of 
$585!  That  meant  we  would  be  paid  almost 
six  hundred  dollars  for  every  question  we 
got  correct  in  the  last  category. 

Present-day  Supreme  Court  Justices! 

We  named  four,  and  four  times  $585 
makes  $2,340.  That  meant  over  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  each  of  us.  Wonderful? 
You  bet. 

That  night  I  went  home,  the  conquering 
heroine.  Jim  and  the  older  children  were 
waiting  up,  all  so  proud. 

And  what  did  I  do  with,  my  one  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars? 
Well,  suddenly  my  attitude  changed.  In- 
stead of  stuffing  my  pocketbook  full  of 
bills  and  going  out  on  a  spree,  I  put  the 
money  in  the  bank.  I  decided  to  spend  it 
slowly,  carefully. 

One  thing  I  had  wanted  was  a  new 
vacuum.  I  found  just  what  I  wanted,  but 
Jim  insisted  upon  paying  for  it.  And  an- 
other important  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was 
surprise  Jim  with  a  new  suit.  Well,  that 
didn't  work  out,  either.  He  got  the  new 
suit — but   again  paid  for  it  himself. 

I  am  about  to  try  again.  I  have  just 
picked  out  my  first  set  of  sterling  and 
ordered  service  for  eight.  I  intend  to  pay 
for  this  out  of  the  winnings  on  Two  For 
The  Money. 

Regardless,  I  must  admit  that  the  cash 
prize,  though  generous  and  useful,  was  not 
everything.  There  is  a  great  glow  of  satis- 
faction in  being  a  kind  of  champion,  in 
addition  to  the  rather  ordinary  title  of 
housewife  and  mother.  It's  kind  of  nice 
to  hear  husband  and  children  describe  you 
in  proud  terms  to  their  friends.  Mommie 
is  now,  if  only  temporarily,  a  heroine.  I 
have  vindicated  myself.  But  I  have  retired 
from  any  further  competition  on  quiz 
shows.   I  shall  rest  on  my  laurels. 


Home  Is  Better  Than  Headlines 


(Continued  from  page  53) 
continued,  "Just  as  I  was  leaving  Chicago 
Avenue   Police   Station   a  hell   of   a   good 
murder  story  broke." 

Major  Mancuso  interrupted  his  recital 
of  gory  details.  "You're  here.  How  did 
you  manage  it?" 

Said  Chuck,  "Talked  a  Sun  man  into 
protecting  for  me.  But  now  I  have  to  hurry 
back  to  pick  up  his  notes  and  phone  my 
story." 

For  all  her  determination  to  be  under- 
standing, disappointment  was  evident  in 
Carmie's  voice.  "Oh,  Chuck,  I'd  counted 
on  your  being  with  me." 

The  fact  that  she  preferred  the  tousled 
young  reporter  to  the  handsome  best  man 
who  was  her  official  escort  was  not  l"st 
on  Major  Mancuso.  Grinning,  he  said, 
"You  like  this  guy,  Carmie?  Why  don't 
you  marry  him?" 

Carmelita  drew  back.  "Oh,  I  couldn't. 
I'm  returning  to  New  York.  There's  my 
career — "  Then,  as  Major  Mancuso's  grin 
grew  wider,  she  tilted  her  chin  defiantly 
—"and  Chuck's  career,  too.  We've  agreed 
never  to  interfere  with  each  other's  work." 

It  all  added  up  to  too  much  career,  she 
was  willing  to  admit  somewhat  more  than 
a  year  later  when,  after  midnight,  she 
hurried  into  her  one-room  Brooklyn 
Heights   apartment,   flushed   and   excited. 

The  yipping,  skittering  little  cocker 
spaniel  who  greeted  her  was  excited,  too. 
Honey  Girl  always  danced,  leash  in  mouth, 
until  Carmie  took  her  for  a  walk. 

Carmie  cut  short  their  stroll.  "Tonight 
we  celebrate,"  she  told  the  dog  as  she 
tugged  her  toward  the  entrance.  "There's 
hamburger  for  you,  steak  for  me." 

Back  in  the  apartment,  Carmie's  elation 
soon  evaporated.  Honey  got  her  ham- 
burger, but  Carmelita  spread  peanut  butter 
on  far-from-fresh  bread  and  poured  a 
glass  of  milk.  Steak,  for  one,  was  just  too 
much  trouble. 

Being  alone  was  bitterly  anti-climactic, 
for  this  was  the  night  she  had  worked 
for  ever  since,  as  a  little  girl,  she  had 
been  busy  with  music,  ballet  and  elocu- 
tion lessons  while  other  kids  whizzed 
around  the  block  on  roller  skates. 

This  was  the  night  her  parents  should 
have  shared,  for  the  theatre  meant  even 
more  to  them  than  it  did  to  Carmelita. 
Frustrated  performers  both — her  mother 
had  wanted  ballet  and  her  father  had 
earned  his  law-school  tuition  as  a  vaude- 
ville song-and-dance  man — they  had  trans- 
ferred  their  ambitions  to  their  daughter. 

Yet  everything  happened  so  fast  there 
had  been  no  time  even  to  telegraph  them 
before  the  sign  went  up  in  the  box-office 
window  to  inform  Broadway  that,  for  this 
performance,  the  understudy,  Miss  Car- 
melita Pope,  would  replace  Miss  Kim 
Hunter  in  "A  Streetcar  Named  Desire." 

Kim  had  warned  Carmelita  to  expect  it. 
Announcing  she  was  soon  to  leave  the 
show,  she  had  confided  she  wanted  Car- 
melita to  get  her  part.  "You're  better  than 
I    am,"   she    said    generously. 

Carmie  had  refused  to  let  her  hopes  rise. 
"You  know  they  never  put  in  the  under- 
study." 

Kim  had  smiled  knowingly.  "I'll  fix  it." 

And  today  she  had  phoned  to  say  she 
had  three  kinds  of  pneumonia  or  some- 
thing. The  stage  manager  had  pointed  a 
finger   at   Carmie   and   said,    "You're   on." 

Carmelita  had  left  the.  theatre,  walking 
on  air.  It  was  not  yet  official,  but  even  be- 
fore the  curtain  rang  down  the  word  was 
around  backstage  that  Kim's  strategy  had 
worked.  Producer,  director,  backers,  were 
pleased  with  Carmie's  performance.  When 
Kim  departed,  she  was  to  have  the  role. 

It  is  difficult,  however,   to  sustain  long 


so  elated  a  mood  in  solitude.  You  can 
dance  around  once  with  a  small  dog,  Car- 
melita discovered,  before  feeling  foolish. 
Moodily,  she  bit  into  her  sandwich  and  the 
bread  was  chalky  in  her  mouth. 

This  was  a  night  she  needed  Chuck 
around.  Needed  him  as  much  as  she  had 
that  summer  in  Chicago  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  literally  had  nothing 
to  do. 

Even  her  leisure  had  been  occupational 
in  origin.  In  the  motion  picture  "Citizen 
Saint,"  she  had  played  the  role  of  Mother 
Cabrini.  Rather  than  risk  public  appear- 
ances in  conflict  to  the  sainted  heroine, 
her  agent  had  ordered  Carmelita  to  take  a 
six  months'  layoff  while  the  picture  cleared 
first-run   theatres. 

So  Carmelita  had  time  on  her  hands. 
Time  to  learn  to  swim,  to  refinish  furni- 
ture, to  wallpaper  a  clothes  closet,  to 
cook,  to  stroll  along  the  lake  shore  and 
watch   the   lights   reflected  in   the   water. 

And  time  to  fall  in  love,  it  turned  out. 
Her  companion  and  teacher  during  many 
of  these  unhurried  hours  had  been  Charles 
Ballenger,  son  of  a  Winnetka  physician 
and  a  police  reporter  on  the  Tribune. 

Chuck,  it  developed,  possessed  knowl- 
edge completely  unrelated  to  his  job  of 
ferreting  out  the  more  violent  of  Chicago 
happenings.  Chuck  teased  Carmelita  be- 
cause she  was  far  less  skilled  in  household 
arts  than  he.  "You  just  haven't  lived,"  he 
would  tell  her.  "It's  fun  to  build  things, 
fun  to  fix  up  a  house.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  get  married?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  get  married,"  Car- 
melita had  answered.  "At  least,  not  for 
a  long  while.  Not  until  I've  achieved  some- 
thing." 

That  had  been  part  true  and  part  the 
thing  a  girl  always  says  when  she  wants  to 
hear  again  the  ancient  argument  that,  for 
a  woman,  the  most  satisfying  of  all  careers 
is  a  home  and  family. 

To  her  surprise,  Chuck  had  agreed  with 
her.  "Me,  too,"  he  said.  "If  I  hadn't  felt 
that  way,  I'd  have  gone  to  medical  school, 
the  way  Dad  wanted.  But  I'm  not  going  to 
stay  on  the  Tribune  all  my  life,  either.  I 
want  to  go  places,  do  things,  write  about 
them." 

Out  of  such  discussions  had  come  their 
agreement  never  to  interfere  with  each 
other's  work.  Chuck  had  seemed  content 
to  let  it  stand  in  principle  long  after  it 
was  evident  in  practice,  romance  took 
hours  difficult  to  spare.  Every  time  he 
saved  up  sufficient  money  for  plane  fare, 
or  time  enough  to  drive,  Chuck  headed 
for  New  York. 

Exciting  as  those  visits  sometimes  were, 
Carmie,  on  the  night  that  deflation  so 
swiftly  followed  triumph,  could  see  only 
the  disadvantages  of  living  that  way.  What 
good  was  it  to  have  a  young  man  devoted 
to  you  if,  when  you  wanted  him  most,  he 
was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away?  What 
good  was  it  to  achieve  a  goal  you've 
worked  for  all  your  life  only  to  come 
home  to  a  solitary  walk  with  a  dog? 

Peeling  back  the  chintz  spread  of  the 
couch,  Carmie  vowed  time  had  come  for 
a  change.  She  fell  asleep  determined  that, 
when  Chuck  arrived  on  Saturday,  they 
would  try  to  make  some  plans. 

Chuck,  it  turned  out,  was  full  of  plans, 
but  they  weren't  the  ones  Carmie  had  in 
mind. 

When  he  called  for  her  at  the  theatre, 
she  was  already  in  a  depressed  mood,  for 
marking  time,  waiting  for  Kim  to  complete 
her  run,  gave  her  a  curiously  letdown 
feeling.  Chuck  did  nothing  to  brighten  it 
when,  as  they  elbowed  their  way  through 
after-show  crowds,  he  said,  "Let's  go  down 
to  the  Village." 
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ing colors  today  at  your  druggists. 


TmCz. 


CREME  SHAMPOO   fer 
^  HAIR  COLORING    w 


New  Relief  for  the  Misery  of 


rc«n 


Send  for 
Trial 


Senator  Bailey  of  Maryland  writes: 
"I  have  been  afflicted  with  Psori- 
asis since  childhood.  The  use  of 
Soriasin  lotion  has  wonderfully 
cleared  up  the  affected  shin. ' ' 
Based  on  a  NEW  scientific  formula, 
Soriasin  quickly  softens  and  re- 
moves crusts  and  scales,  relieves 
itching.  FIRST  with  effective 
blanching  agent  that  goes  to  work 
at  once  to  restore  normal  skin 
color.  The  ONLY  lotion  with  pleas- 
ant cosmetic  fragrance.  Send  50c 
TODAY— for  Trial  Bottle  of  Soria- 
sin—or  write  for  FREE  information! 
Full  size  bottle  S5.00.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 


Bottle  of 

"SORIASIN" 

only  50c 

SOUTHERN  PHARMACAL  CORP. 

Suite  403,  1419  H  St..  N.W..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
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BLONDES 

Wash  Hair  Shades  Lighter 
SAFELY! 


Bring^ 
out  that    ^ 
SHINING 
RADIANT  COLOR! 

Made  specially  for  blondes,  this  new  11 -minute  home 
shampoo  helps  keep  light  hair  from  darkening  — brightens 
faded  hair.  Called  Blondex,  it  quickly  makes  a  rich 
cleansing  lather.  Instantly  removes  the  dingy  dust-laden 
film  that  makes  blonde  hair  dark,  old-looking.  Blondex 
alone  contains  ANDIUM,  the  miracle  ingredient  that  shines 
and  lightens  as  it  shampoos  .  .  .  gives  hair  attractive 
lustre  and  highlights.  Gentle  and  safe  for  children's  hair. 
Get  BLONDEX  today!  At  10c,  drug  and  department  stores. 


NEW   TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE  14     $100 

ASSORTED  COLORS      ■**■  ,or      ■ 

NEW!  Not  Seconds 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

Order  NOW— Supply  Limited 

Agents  Wanted  —  Make  Big  Money 

TOWE1  SHOP 

I Depl.  205-C       Box  881  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


Make  Money  and  friends  as  a 
PRACTICAL  NURSE 


LEARN  AT  HOME-EARN  WHILE  LEARNING 

CDCC  Nationally  recognized  resident  school  of 

r  l\i-l_  practical  nursing  dow  offers  approved  | 

training;  at  home  to  women  and  girls  to  help  fill 


ndfornorseB.  Thousands  needed  a 
once.  High  school  not  necessary.  No  age  limit. 
Sample  Lesson  Free.  Rush  name  on2c  postcard. 

POST  GRADUATE  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  Of  NURSING 
9B3    Auditorium     Bldg.,    Chicago    5.     III. 


Affifamt/DRESSES 


10^ 

r4^j 


The  biggest  bargains  we  have 
ever    offered.     Prints,    so.' ids, 
rayons,  cottons,   etc.   Assorted  / 
styles  and   colors.  Sizes   10  tor 
18,  10  for  S4.95.  Larger  si 
6    for    $4.95.    Some    of    those  I 
dresses     were     worth      up 
530. OO    when    new.    Send    51 
deposit,    balance    C.O.O.    p 
postage.  Your  $4.95   refunded 
if  dissatisfied,  or  merchand 

exchanged    if  desired.    Many    other   clothing    bar- 
gains   for   entire    family. 

POSTCARD   BRINGS   FREE   CATALOG 

Allied  Mail  Order  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  116-B 
162   Christopher   Ave.  Brooklyn    12,    N.   Y. 


kAfaM* 


100 


LEARN    AT    HOME 

Practical    nurses    are    needed    in   every 
community. ..  doctors   rely    on    them... 
patients   appreciate   their  cheerful,   ex- 
■■.*S£2*^     '  *    |)fc"rt     care.     You     can     learn     practical 

-tel.  nursing  at  home  in  spare  time.  Course 

''m.I'm-.:',;    "\    nhysicians.    ."-1th    yr.    Earn 
i"11""*1    t^^^&F^S  while    learning.    High    School    not    re- 
quired.   Men.   women,    18   to   60.    Trial   plan.    Write   now! 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF    NURSING 
Dept.  23,  41    East  Pearson  Street,  Chicago  II,   III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  16  sample  lesson  pages. 

Namt 

City . State A  in- 

Happy  Is  The  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


Greenwich  Village  was  about  the  last 
place  she  wanted  to  go.  She  had  counted 
on  Chuck,  usually  so  understanding,  so 
swift  to  share  her  thoughts,  to  know  this 
was  a  night  to  celebrate.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  stop  in  some  of  the  places 
other  actors  went.  Places  where  she  would 
listen  to  acquaintances  say,  "I  hear  you're 
getting  the  Kim  Hunter  role  in  'Streetcar'." 

Chuck  had  dreamed  up  better  ideas  in 
the  past  to  celebrate  even  so  trivial  a 
thing  as  her  getting  a  commercial-film 
contract  which  provided  extra  cash  but  no 
fame.  Incredulous,  she  said,  "The  Village? 
How  come?" 

With  the  air  of  an  impresario  opening  a 
carefully  staged  production,  Chuck  broke 
his  news. 

"It's  too  late  to  do  any  actual  apart- 
ment hunting,  but  maybe  if  we  scout 
around  we  could  locate  a  place  for  me  to 
live.   I'm    coming  to   New   York." 

Right  on  one  of  Broadway's  busiest 
corners,  Carmie  stopped  stock  still.  "What, 
Charles  Ballenger,  do  you  intend  to  do 
here?" 

Oblivious  of  the  crowds  which,  to  pass 
them,  were  forced  to  part  like  a  swift 
river  meeting  immovable  rock,  Chuck  ex- 
plained. "I  got  word  yesterday.  The  Daily 
News  wants  me  to  do  a  special  series  of 
articles." 

He  was  elaborately  offhand  about  it 
all.  "Oh,  it's  not  a  permanent  job.  I  don't 
want  that.  But  it's  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Maybe  it  will  lead  to  an  assign- 
ment abroad.  London  might  be  nice.  Maybe 
they'll  organize  a  London  company  of 
'Streetcar'   and   you   can   come   over." 

For  a  man  who  had,  for  several  years, 
implied  that  he  wanted  wedding  bells  to 
ring  the  moment  they  managed  to  work 
in  the  same  city,  Chuck  certainly  was 
leaving  no  doubt  that  now  he  was  think- 
ing only  of  a  bachelor  life. 

Carmie  gave  up.  A  Broadway  corner 
certainly  was  no  place  to  protest  or  state 
that  her  ideas  were  different.  "Okay,"  she 
said.   "Let's   get   a   taxi." 

Dawn  silvered  the  East  River  when, 
several  hours  and — to  judge  by  her  weary 
feet — six  million  steps  later,  they  arrived 
at  Carmelita's  apartment.  She  was  tired, 
she  was  disappointed,  and  although  she 
had  to  admit  she  had  only  herself  to 
blame,  she  was  a  little  angry  with  Chuck. 

True,  it  was  she  who  had  always  in- 
sisted career  must  come  first.  Yet  any 
man  should  realize  that  no  woman  ever 
really  means  it  when  she  says  she  has  no 
time  for  marriage. 

Irritatingly,  he  had  even  used  their  tour 
of  the  dark  streets  of  the  Village  to  under- 
score the  point.  Pausing  before  a  building 
he  liked,  he  would  say,  "Let's  see  now. 
From  here  I  could  get  a  bus  which  would 
take  me  close  to  the  office.  But  how  would 
I   get  to  your  apartment?" 

Once  or  twice,  his  manner  had  been 
faintly  .  reminiscent  of  his  way,  during 
their  leisure  summer,  of  challenging  her 
into  unaccustomed  activity  by  saying,  "Of 
course,  you  could  never  sandpaper  a  table. 
You'd  ruin  your  fingernails."  She  had 
wondered  if  he  were  trying  to  goad  her 
into  a  protest. 

Such  subtleties  were  too  much  to  un- 
tangle when  she  was  tired.  Let  Chuck  go 
live  in  the  Village  if  he  wanted.  All  she 
cared  for  now  was  to  unlock  her  own  door, 
walk  Honey  Girl,  feed  her  and  fall  into 
bed. 

Chuck,  in  contrast,  was  still  bouncing 
with  energy  and  good  nature.  "How's  about 
some  scrambled  eggs?    I'll  fix  them." 

The  eggs,  in  due  time,  were  delivered 
to  Carmelita,  curled  up  shoeless  on  the 
couch.  Too  weary  to  care,  she  requested, 
"Set  them  down  on  the  coffee  table,  will 
you?" 

Complying,    Chuck    stood    silent    for    a 


moment,  looking  down  at  her.  In  a  tone 
different  from  the  too-enthusiastic  one 
she  had  heard  all  evening  he  said,  "What's 
the  matter,  baby?  Don't  you  like  the  plot 
as  I've  outlined  it?" 

Carmie  struggled  to  keep  her  own  voice 
under  control.  "I  suppose  it's  all  right." 

Then  the  emotion  which  she  had  re- 
pressed for  so  many  hours  welled  up.  Un- 
shed tears  stung  her  eyes.  "It's  just  .  .  . 
well,  I'm  getting  darned  sick  and  tired 
working  my  heart  out  to  give  what  .  .  . 
I,  at  least,  think  is  a  terrific  performance 
.  .  .  and  coming  home  to  tell  .  .  .  just  a 
dog  all  about  it." 

Chuck's    gaze    was    steady    and    serious. 

"Have  you  had  enough  of  the  career 
stuff,  Carmie?" 

She  looked  up.  "I  like  to  work.  I  want 
to  do  'Streetcar,'  of  course.  But  it's  no 
good  alone." 

She  was  turning  her  back  on  everything 
which  had  dominated  her  life,  but  once 
she  had  started  to  say  it,  she  had  to  go 
all  the  way.  "Even  if  it  means  leaving  the 
theatre  entirely,  it's  more  important  to 
be  with  someone  I  love." 

Chuck's  haste  to  reach  her  side  nearly 
tumbled  both  table  and  scrambled  eggs, 
but  neither  noticed.  Arms  around  her,  he 
said,  "That's  what  I've  been  waiting  to 
hear,  Carmie.  When  a  girl  is  as  independent 
as  you've  been,  she  needs  to  get  that 
ambition  out  of  her  system  or  she'll  be 
restless  all  her  life.  I  had  to  be  sure. 
For  when  we  marry,  Carmie,  it's  bound 
to  bring  changes,  big  changes  for  both 
of  us." 

Those  changes,  blueprinted  as  they 
talked  that  morning  in  Carmelita's  Brook- 
lyn Heights  apartment,  have  since  hap- 
pened, virtually  as  they  were  planned. 

At  the  heart  of  the  plan  was  their  de- 
sire for  a  family.  To  make  the  kind  of 
home  they  wanted  required  sacrifices  and 
faith  from  both. 

Broadway  was  soon  left  behind.  Fol- 
lowing their  wedding,  Carmelita  played 
the  remainder  of  the  Broadway  engage- 
ment of  "Streetcar"  and  Chuck  completed 
his  contract  with  the  News.  Then  they 
returned  to  Chicago  and  started  hunting 
a  house  in  the  suburbs.  Chuck  says, 
"Other  people  can  raise  children  in  the 
middle  of  a  city,  but  we  knew  it  wouldn't 
work  for  us.  We  wanted  a  place  where 
kids  could  run  and  play,  have  a  dog  and 
room  to  grow." 

To  achieve  it,  each  has  invested  hard 
physical  labor  as  well  as  earnings.  In 
Highland  Park  they  bought  a  rundown 
house — "for  a  song,"  according  to  Car- 
melita.   They  remodeled  it  themselves. 

There's  the  yard  they  wanted,  and  two 
sons,  Buzzie  and  Bruce,  to  play  in  it,  and 
a  dog  to  watch  over  them.  Honey  Girl  no 
longer  is  quite  so  frisky  as  she  was  back 
in  Brooklyn  Heights,  but  she's  as  fond  of 
the  children  as  she  is  of  Carmie  and  Chuck. 

Careerwise,  too,  it  has  all  turned  out 
with  a  happy  ending.  Although  Carmelita 
expected  to  find  little  professional  work 
in  Chicago,  her  quick  wit  won  her  a  place 
on  the  Down  You  Go  panel.  What  she  has 
learned  about  housekeeping  was  a  deter- 
mining factor  when  she  was  cast  to  do 
commercials  for  NBC-TV's  Hawkins  Falls. 
Producer  and  sponsor  both  know  that 
when  she  speaks  of  washing  clothes  she 
can  do  so  with  conviction — from  personal 
experience. 

The  same  kind  of  personal  experience 
has  also  paid  off  for  Chuck.  Magazines  in 
the  home-construction  and  decorating  field 
want  all  the  articles  he  can  write.  In 
making  what  they  first  thought  were  sac- 
rifices for  their  family  and  home,  Carme- 
lita and  Chuck  have  had  a  whole  new  life 
open  up  for  them.  They  have  truthfully 
found  that  building  a  home  and  a  life  to- 
gether is  better  than  chasins  headlines. 


The  Uninhibited  Johnson  Family 


(Continued  from  page  64) 
thing  ever  to  happen  to  the  Johnson  girls. 
All  talking  at  once,  they  pelted  Cliff  with 
questions. 

Blond,  blue-eyed  Cliff,  who  has  met 
many  an  embarrassing  situation  with  stoic 
Viking  calm  and  matter-of-fact  frank- 
ness, admits  he  perspired  that  day  as  he 
sought  to  explain  the  miracle  of  birth  in 
terms  acceptable  both  to  his  daughters 
and  his  audience.  He  also  concedes  per- 
spiration was  increased  by  knowledge 
that  listeners  were  enjoying  his  predica- 
ment. 

Yet,  recalling  his  struggle  to  find  just 
the  right  words,  he  adds,  "What  the  dick- 
ens did  it  matter  if  I  did  squirm?  People 
get  a  kick  out  of  hearing  these  kids  of 
ours  put  the  old  man  on  a  spot.  They've 
had   it  happen   themselves." 

An  abundance  of  evidence  supports  this 
theory.  An  even  worse  on-the-spot  situa- 
tion was  first  responsible  for  starting  the 
Johnsons  toward  their  present  Mutual 
Broadcasting  fame  and  a  reasonable 
amount   of  fortune. 

Disaster,  however,  appeared  closer  than 
fortune  when  the  original  incident  oc- 
curred— four  children  and  ten  years  ago. 

Cliff,  then  running  a  record  show  over 
Chicago's  WBBM,  sought  to  lend  a  hus- 
bandly help  to  his  Luella,  pregnant  with 
their  second  child,  so  he  took  their  lively 
toddler  Sandra  with  him  to  the  studio. 

Propping  her  on  a  telephone  book  be- 
side him,  he  commanded  that  she  be 
silent.  Listeners  never  knew  she  was 
there  until  her  baby  voice  broke  into  his 
closing  commercial.  "Daddy,  I  can't  wait. 
I   have  to   go   to   the   bathroom." 

Expecting  to  be  fired,  Cliff  sneaked  out 
ox  the  studio.  Listeners,  however,  en- 
joyed it.  In  a  flood  of  letters,  they  told 
him  how  their  own  offspring  had  publicly 
pilloried  them  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  five  years,  however,  before  Cliff 
applied  this  painfully  acquired  knowledge 
that  a  child's  remark  can  make  all  par- 
ents kin. 

Returning  to  Chicago,  in  1947,  from 
Navy  service  and  a  fling  at  Hollywood 
broadcasting,  Cliff  made  the  rounds  of 
stations  and  advertisers.  He  found  that, 
although  his  Coast  credits  were  impres- 
sive, executives  still  preferred  to  talk 
about   Sandy's  startling    interruption. 

With  television  already  giving  radio 
men  ulcers  and  insomnia,  a  search  was 
on  for  shows  which  were  different.  "Give 
us  something  real,  something  intimate," 
they  directed.  "Remember  the  way  lis- 
teners wrote  letters  about  your  little  girl? 
Now,  if  you  could  take  a  family  situation, 
write  some  copy  and  get  just  the  right 
child    actors.    .    .    ." 

From  his  experience  as  a  father,  Cliff 
rejected  the  thought.  "No  one  can  write 
the  way  a  kid  talks."  But  at  the  same 
time  he  had  an  idea.  Thinking  of  the  live- 
ly discussions  in  his  own  family,  he  sug- 
gested, "Why  don't  you  plant  a  micro- 
phone on  our  breakfast  table  and  let  my 
girls    give   you    the   real    thing?" 

Executives  at  WBBM  eventually  elected 
to  take  a  chance.  That  came  close  to  be- 
ing more  than  Lu  Johnson  was  willing 
to  do. 

The  first  day  the  line  was  open  from 
their  Oak  Park  home,  she  said,  "Good 
morning."  Then,  horrified  by  the  mike, 
she  gasped,  "I'll  get  you  some  coffee," 
and  vanished. 

The  little  girls  had  no  such  inhibitions. 
To  them  the  microphone  might  as  well 
have  been  a  second  sugar  bowl.  They 
didn't  even  see  it.  They  had  the  idea,  the 
demands,  the  questions  of  an  entire  night- 


time stored  up;  they  had  their  father 
across  the  table  from  them.  Like  any 
bunch  of  happy,  normal  kids,  they  chat- 
tered away  just  as  they  usually  did  at 
breakfast. 

Five  years  and  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred broadcasts  later,  breakfast  in  the 
Johnson  family  remains  a  normal  meal, 
and  therein  lies  the  charm  of  the  program. 

First  to  arrive  in  the  roomy  kitchen  is 
year-old  Cliff,  Jr.,  carried  in  the  arms 
of  the  maid.  When  he  has  had  all  the 
fruit  and  cereal  he  can  hold,  he's  turned 
loose  in  his  playpen  beside  the  broadcast- 
ing table. 

Vivacious  Vicki,  now  six,  usually  is 
next  on  scene.  She  skips  from  room  to 
room,  making  a  personal  early-morning 
tour  of  each  inch  of  the  huge,  comfort- 
able old  timber  mansion  Cliff  bought  to 
house  the  family.  Companion  on  her  in- 
spection is  Echo,  an  aging  pooch  who 
bears  recognizable  resemblance  to  a  fox 
terrier  but  in  pedigree  is  simply  dog. 

Ten-year-old  Pam,  when  she  comes 
downstairs,  is  quieter  than  Vicki.  She 
plays  with  the  baby,  drifts  in  to  say  good 
morning  to  Eddie  Carstens,  the  WGN 
engineer,  who  is  busy  setting  up  equip- 
ment in  the  wide  doorway  between  the 
living  room  and  the  front  room  which 
once  was  the  parlor  but  now  serves  the 
double,  purpose  of  broadcast  studio  and 
playroom. 

Linda,  age  seven,  heads  right  for  the 
big  maple  table  in  the  kitchen.  Sandy, 
now  twelve,  and  possessed  of  a  strong 
feeling  of  responsibility,  takes  a  little 
longer.  She's  now  at  the  stage  where 
careful  scrubbing  of  neck  and  ears  no 
longer  is  a  parental-imposed  nuisance  but 
has  become  something  a  well-dressed 
young  iady  definitely   wants  to   do. 

With  her  daughters  properly  attired  for 
the  day,  Lu  comes  down.  For  all  the  rib- 
bing she  takes  from  her  family  about  re- 
ducing, she's  slender  and  attractive.  Her 
short  dark  hair  shows  a  few  threads  of 
gray,  but  her  face  holds  the  bloom  of 
a    twenty-year-old. 

Cliff,  clad  usually  in  denims,  a  wild 
plaid  shirt  and  a  dressing  gown,  ambles 
in  last.  He  plans  it  that  way,  for  he's 
found  it  contributes  toward  the  sponta- 
neity of  the  program.  Before  he  learned 
to  curb  habits  established  during  his 
master-of-ceremonies  days,  he  went 
through  a  period  of  trying  to  plan  shows 
in  aavance,  only  to  discover  to  his  chagrin 
that  he  had  made  them  sound  flat,  dull, 
contrived.  Now  they  happen,  spur  of  the 
moment.  His  personal  preparation  depends 
on  reading  fifteen  magazines,  cover  to 
cover,  each  week,  plus  as  many  books  as 
he  can  crowd  in. 

Actually,  the  family  eats  breakfast  be- 
fore the  broadcast,  for  Lu  wants  her  girls 
to  have  an  ample  meal  to  start  the  day. 
They  also  begin  their  chatter  and  usually 
have  a  heated  discussion  going  before  the 
parents,  coffee  cups  in  hand,  lead  the  way 
to  the  front  room  at  8:10  A.M.  At  8:15 
they  are  on  the  air,  and  at  8:40  the  girls 
rim  for  school,  half  a  block  away,  leav- 
ing Cliff  and  Lu  to  sign  off  the  show. 

No  topic  is  barred.  They've  talked  about 
whether  God  ever  sleeps,  what  they  think 
of  teachers  (Cliff  no  longer  goes  to  PTA 
meetings)  and  happily  voice  opinions  on 
behavior,  clothes,  allowances,  boys.  Oc- 
casionally they  even  venture  into  inter- 
national relations.  Vicki,  giving  a  lengthy 
dissertation  on  ghosts,  once  announced, 
"I  know  where  they  come  from.  Ghosts 
live  in  other  countries — a  land  where  no 
one  can  find  them." 

That  sparked  an  idea  with  Linda.  "I 
know — Russia."     (Continued  on  page  102) 


Mail  Coupon  Below 

WHY  pay  any  penalty  In 
appearance  and  price  just  because 
you're  stout?  Mall  coupon  for 
FREE  Style  Book  showing  latest 
styles  In  Sizes  38  to  60  — all 
designed  to  make  you  look  slimmer. 
This  Printed  Spun  Rayon 
Frock,  styled   to  slenderize. 
Is  only  $4.98.  Others  S2.59  to 
$25.00.  Also  low-priced  suits, 
coats,  hats,  shoes,  underwear. 
Mall  the  coupon  below  today  for 
your  FREE  108-page  Style  Book. 


SIZES 
38  TO 

60 
BUST 


■  III 

Please  mall  me  FREE  Style  Book  for  Stout  Women.  (25) 


Name 


Post  Office  Slate 


SELL  UNIQUE 'HoMie-tic-SfelVCwOKS 

Earn  EXTRA  MONEY!  ^ 


Now,  at  last,  yon  can  offer  your  friends  these  I 
excitingly  different  notes !  Just  showing  Free 
samples  pays  you  $25.00  profit  on  only  50  boxes. 
Be  different!    SELL  THE  UNUSUALI    New 
ideas  in  Kiddy  Greetings.  Games,  Books;  Cute  Salt  I 
Shakers,  new  Secret  Pal,  Friendship.  Eastern  Star,  [ 
Religious  cards,  $1  Gifts,  many  Hard-to-Find  ] 
items.    Large,  new  line  assures  top  sales.    Send  to- 
day for  FREE  Note  Samples  and  Cards  on  approval. 


MIDWEST,  1113  Washington,  Dept.  35J,  St.Louisl,Mo. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

Helps  You  Get  Ahead! 


DUTIES] 


OPPOKTUKITIESI 

Get  Your  Diploma  At  Home 

If  you  want  to  get  ahead  in  business,  a  profession 
or  socially — this  may  be  your  opportunity!  Finish 
high  school  now — without  attending  classes.   In 
your  spare  time,  you  cover  the  subjects  you  need 
—avoid  wasting  time.  Standard  approved  texts. 
Individual  instruction,  easy-to-f ollow^ 
lessons  help  you  finish  faster. 
Diploma  awarded.  Write 
now  for  full  facts! 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  c^T^h 8 

2527  Sheffield  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Piles  May  Lead  to 

Associated  Ailments 


FREE    BOOK    Explains    Causes,    Effects 
and  Treatment 

If  you  have  Piles,  Fistula,  rectal  abscess, 
or  any  rectal  or  colon  disorder — here  is 
good  news. 


Write  today — McCleary  Clinic  and  Hos- 
pital, 323  Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs, 
Mo. — for  your  FREE  copy  of  their  171- 
page,  illustrated  book. 
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Catalog  of 
HALF- 
SIZE 

FASHIONS 

Shop  by  mail  from 
Hayes  Style  Catalog 
specializing  in  smart 
Proportion -ized  Half- 
Sizes,  14 '/j  to  26 Vi. 
Dresses  from  $2.29; 
coats  $12.98  up.  Also 
suits,  robes,  corsets 
and  slips.  Mail  coupon 
for  your  FBEE  copy. 


DEPT.  403 
/S)A__       467    FIFTH   AVE. 

^^  NEW    YORK  17,   N.  Y. 


|  Please  rush  FREE  Hayes  Half-Size  Catalog.  (403) 
I 

I  _ 

I  Name 

I  . 

I  Address 

I  Post  Office  State 


How: 


MAKE  MOHEY  with 
Simple  CARTOONS: 


..  book  everyone  who  likes  to  draw 
should  have.  It  is  free;  no         free 
obligation.  Simply  address       book 


Cartoonists*  exchange 

Dent.  593  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


You  Are  Invited  To  Earn 


EXTRA  MONEY  EASILY 


With  CARDINAL  Greeting  Cards 

4     BOXES        It's  easier  to  make  big  money  in  spare  time 
APPROVAL    witn  oar  big'  new  ,ine"   21_card  **  Every- 
*-^ToiTlHwT"~0^ay  Assortment,  Exclusive  Stationery;  Cash 
/-,vtV*      *«        °'^\  Bonus.  No  experience  is  needed.   Costs 
f*  Guoranteed  by  "A  notning  to  Compare.   Send  for  samples. 
^rdHoasehecp;K/ CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN,  Dept.  29-C 
"l,/     1400  State  Ave.,  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 


NYLONS  REPLACED 

FREE 


w  kind  of  propor- 
tioned nylons,  < 
guaranteed  3  months againstl 
snags,  runs,  tears,  holes — or  new  nylons-FREEl 
Made  in  52  different  leg  proportions  to  fit  every  type  of  leg 
like  made-to-order.  Show  2  sample  stockings  we  send  you 
FREE,  take  orders,  make  big  cash  profits  in  advance.  No 
experience  needed.  Rush  name,  address,  and  hose  size  today. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS.Dept.  S-  2  2 ,  Indianapolis 7.  Ind. 


INGROWN  NAIL 

Hurting  You? 

Immediate 
Relief! 


A  few  drops  of  0TTTGB0®  bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGRO  tough- 
ens the  skin  underneath  the  nail,  allows  the  nail  to 
be  cut  and  thus  prevents  further  pain  and  discom- 
fort.   OUTGRO  is  available  at  all  drug  counters. 


suKfflS  PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE DNE 

SPOT 


■  SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE) 

D€RITIOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis   and    Dermoil    with 
amazing1,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sentFREE.Writeforit. 


send  fob 
CEMEROUS 
)  TRIAL 
SIZE    ^ 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease     Psoriasis.     Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil. Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body    or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 

after   years   of    suffering,       ^^S5^^^fc»1  W  ^B^^^£)i935 
report      the      scales      have  ^■^■fepMpP**!    uo  Wfl 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dls-  ,  .  . 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  lOc  (stampsor 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  a^  directed.Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
Box  392S.  Strathmoor  station,  Dept.  7104,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


A  favored  subject  is  the  next  visit  to 
their  grandparents'  farm  in  South  Dakota. 
Says  Cliff,  "They're  always  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  put  broadcast  lines  up  on 
the  old  barbwire  fence." 

That,  however,  takes  some  doing,  al- 
though it  has  been  done.  When  they  went 
out  to  celebrate  the  elder  Johnsons'  fortieth 
wedding  anniversary,  two  days,  two  engi- 
neers— and  transportation  of  thirty-seven 
pieces  of  equipment  and  luggage — were 
required  to  bring  to  listeners  the  sound 
of  the  girls'  ecstatic  shrieks  as  they 
watched  their  father  milk  a  cow. 

In  only  one  phase  is  there  any  attempt 
at  formal  preparation.  Because  the  girls 
help  do  the  commercials,  they  aren't  kid- 
ding when  they  talk  about  learning  to 
cook.  Cliff  refuses  to  use  prepared  copy. 
Instead,  for  at  least  a  month  prior  to  a 
product  being  advertised  on  the  show,  they 
try  it,  test  it,  explore  all  its  uses.  When 
broadcast  time  comes,  everyone  is  thor- 
oughly   familiar    with    its   qualities. 

Only  once  has  a  young  Johnson  crossed 
up  a  sponsor.  Vicki,  at  four,  turned  up 
her  nose  at  a  new  toothpaste.  She  flatly 
stated,    "I   don't   want   that   junk.   I   want 

,"     and    named     a     competitive 

product. 

For  two  days,  while  the  company's 
anguished  sales  manager  got  lost,  Vicki 
attacked  the  toothpaste.  Cliff,  wise  in  the 
ways  of  little  women,  sweated  it  out, 
merely  saying  mildly,  "All  right,  Vicki, 
but  sometime  when  you  get  around  to  it, 
try  this." 

Suddenly,  one  morning,  she  was  all 
smiles.  "I  was  only  kidding,  Daddy.  I 
tried  it  and  I  love  it."  Thereupon  she  gave 
so  enthusiastic  and  lengthy  an  endorse- 
ment Cliff  had  difficulty  getting  any  other 
commercial    on    the    show. 

Sandy  put  a  finger  on  another  sensitive 
spot  when  recently  she  told  a  radio 
editor,  "Some  people  say  we  fight  too 
much.  But  I  think  all  families  fight — if 
they  want  to  call  it  that.  You  just  don't 
get  to   hear   the   others." 

Fighting  or  friendly,  the  Johnsons  offer 
the  frankest  broadcast  view  of  family  life 
today.  No  big-idea  man  intrudes  with 
suggestions  for  "just  a  few  changes."  The 
kids   are   real,    and   listeners   know   it. 

Cliff  is  proudest  of  the  way  their  mail 
reflects  this.  He  says,  "We  get  letters 
from  young  couples  saying  they  want  a 
half-dozen  kids  just  like  this  crew  of 
ours."  Other  letters  come  from  adults 
who  grew  up  in  large  families  and  say 
the  Johnsons  always  make  them  homesick. 
The  Johnsons'  hearty  approach  has 
caused  some  critics  to  refer  to  the  program 
as  an  up-to-date,  day-to-day  version  of 
"I  Remember  Mama." 

It's  no  accident  that  such  comparison 
exists,  for  the  sturdy,  earthy  Norwegian 
philosophy  which  is  so  sharply  revealed 
in  TV's  Mama  also  dominated  Cliff's  own 
background 

His  Viking  grandfather  settled  first  in 
the  Stoughton,  Wisconsin,  area,  later  moved 
West  by  covered  wagon,  built  a  sod  hut 
and  homesteaded  near  Beresford,  South 
Dakota. 

Cliff  grew  up  in  a  farm  family  where 
card-playing  and  dancing  were  firmly 
forbidden — but  the  hired  man  was  chosen 
because  his  singing  voice  blended  in  when 
the  Johnsons  harmonized,  after  chores,  in 
the   kerosene-lamp   lit  kitchen. 

As  a  baritone  soloist,  Cliff  won  the  state 
high  school  music  contest  and,  like  his 
brothers  and  sister,  entered  Augustana 
College  in  Sioux  Falls  as  a  music  major. 
He  also  intended  to  study  for  the  ministry. 
Working  out  part  of  his  tuition,  he  con- 
ducted the  college  religious  hour  over 
KSOO,  singing  and  preaching  short 
sermons. 

The    depression,     plus     drought     which 


turned  fertile  fields  to  dust,  ended  that. 
His  family  was  broke  and  Cliff  was  broke. 
He  quit  school  and  found  a  job  washing 
cars.  He  also  sang  for  his  supper  at  the 
Chocolate   Shop. 

Going  from  garage  to  restaurant,  he 
passed  a  movie  theatre  where  Luella  was 
cashier.  Cliff  never  was  one  to  miss  a 
pretty  brunette,  and  Lu  couldn't  help 
wondering  about  the  lad  who  passed  her 
window  in  work  clothes  one  hour,  then 
appeared  all  dressed  up  the  next.  Soon 
they  nodded  and  managed  a  timid  hello. 
Cliff  finally  risked  a  telephone  call. 
"I'm  the  guy  who  keeps  walking  by  all 
the  time,"  he  announced.  "Can  I  take 
you   home   tonight?" 

"He  courted  me  in  an  old  oil  truck," 
Lu  confesses.  "About  the  hundred-fiftieth 
time  we  sat  in  our  parlor,  looking  through 
the  family   album,  he   proposed." 

Radio  was  his  career,  Cliff  had  decided 
by  that  time.  To  prove  it,  he  found  an- 
nouncing jobs  first  in  LaCrosse  and  then 
in  St  Paul.  His  mother's  deep  grief  over 
the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers  brought 
him  back  to  South  Dakota.  When  a  Sioux 
Falls  station  put  him  on  staff,  he  married 
Lu  in  an  impressive  church  ceremony  and 
rented  an  equally  impressive  apartment. 
The  apartment  was  too  impressive,  it 
developed.  Lacking  money  for  the  second 
month's  rent,  they  were  forced  to  move 
in  with  Lu's  family. 

Jobs  at  ten  radio  stations  intervene  be- 
tween those  dismal  days  and  the  present 
Johnson  affluence.  A  definitive  turn  of 
fortune  came  in  Omaha.  Assigned  to  pro- 
duce the  Boys  Town  broadcast,  Cliff 
learned  to  know  Father  Flanagan. 

"I  have  him  to  thank  for  getting  on  the 
network,"  Cliff  says  gratefully.  "He  was 
always  after  me,  criticizing,  correcting,  en- 
couraging. When  he  felt  I  was  ready,  he 
actually  made  the  appointment  for  my 
interview  at  WBBM  in  Chicago." 

With  the  exception  of  his  Hollywood 
interval,  WBBM  remained  home  base  un- 
til two  years  ago,  when  prospect  of  a 
Mutual  network  broadcast  induced  him 
to  move  the  show  across  the  street  to 
WGN. 

For  Cliff,  the  most  rewarding  measure 
of  his  success  is  the  extra  time  he  can 
spend  with  his  family.  Although  busy 
with  personal  appearances,  in  addition 
to  business  management  of  the  show,  he 
also  plots  family  outings  and  projects.  He 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  girls'  musical 
education  and  he  also  gets  a  kick  out  of 
working    around    the    house. 

He  has  just  converted  what  once  was 
a  coal  bin  into  a  recreation  room.  He  in- 
stalled the  knotty-pine  panelling  him- 
self and  Lu  aided  with  the  ceiling,  using 
a  broomstick  to  hold  each  acoustic  tile  in 
place  while  Cliff  fastened  it  permanently. 
The  girls'  interest  in  such  building  was 
reflected  on  the  show  when  each  cautioned 
the  other  not  to  touch  the  tools,  particu- 
larly not  Daddy's  new  power  saw. 

Audience  reception  of  their  breakfast- 
table  conversation  delights  Cliff  but  con- 
tinues to  amaze  him.  He  says,  "When  we 
started  this,  I  was  afraid  of  only  one  thing. 
I  hoped  people  would  understand  that, 
if  we  were  to  keep  it  real  and  natural,  we 
couldn't  hit  tops  all  the  time.  There  are 
bound  to  be  some  dull  days.  And  that  isn't 
show  business." 

On  that  score,  perhaps  an  actor  famed 
for  his  ability  to  sum  up  the  eternal 
truths  of  drama  supplies  the  last  word. 
Maurice  Evans  recently  said,  "The  play 
itself  doesn't  matter.  It's  if  the  people 
share  it." 

By  that  definition,  the  Johnson  break- 
fast, shared  with  millions,  becomes  the 
very    epitome   of   show    business. 


Don't  Wet  Your  Hair 
When  You  Have  a  Cold! 

SHAMPOO 
WITHOUT  WATER! 

DON'T  RISK  prolonging  your  cold  by  dousing 
your  head  with  a  wet  shampoo!  Minipoo  Dry 
Shampoo  gets  hair  shining  clean  without  water 
. . .  and  without  disturbing  your  wave. 

QUICK  AND  EASY!  Just  brush  in  fragrant  Mini- 
poo powder  and  brush  it  out.  In  just  10  minutes, 
Minipoo  removes  dust,  dirt  and  excess  oil  .  .  . 
leaves  your  hair  shining  clean  and  fresh. 

PERFECT  FOR  OIIY  HAIR !  Used  between  regular 
shampoos,  Minipoo  restores  limp,  stringy,  oily 
hair  to  fluffy  softness.  Ideal,  too,  as  a  glamour- 
saver  for  last-minute  dates. 
Get  this  marvelous  waterless  shampoo  today! 
30  shampoos  and  applicator  brush  in  every 
package.  Ask  for  Minipoo  Dry  Shampoo — at 
all  toilet  goods  counters. 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS   SUFFERERS:    Has   everything    failed    to 
bring  even  temporary   relief  from  scales,   lesions  and 
itching?    Then   write   today   for   FREE   important   in- 
formation. You  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXACOL  CO.,   Dept.    T,   Box   7097,   Cleveland,   Ohio 


THERE'S 


GOLD 


IN  THEM  THAR 
SIGNATURES 


23-Karat  GOLD  for  personal  signatures  on  Greet- 
ing Cards.  Exciting!  Different!  Everyone  will  want 
them  on  wonderful  selection  of  Everyday  Greet- 
ing Cards  for  every  purpose  —  50  assortments. 
Plus  exclusive  Party  Naps;  Other  selling  aids, 
Gift  Wraps,  Gift  Items,  Stationery,  etc.  Get  Card 
Assortments  on  approval,  "Write-in-Gold"  Kit  ft 
Free  Party  Naps  ft  Stationery  samples. 


CHAS.  C.  SCHWER  CO.,     29 -C     Elm  St.,  Westfield.  Mass. 


Make  Extra  Money  J 


Full  or  Spare  Time — With  Famous 

HOOVER  UNIFORMS 

No  experience —no  investment  needed.  Jost  show  and  take 
orders  for  best  known  line  Uniforms  for  waitresses,  beau- 
ticians, nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  etc.— including DnPont  j 
Nylon  Uniforms.  It's  easy  work  with  Hoover— famous  ev- / 
ery  where  for  smartest  styles,  top  quality  and  value.  FREEIJ. 
Complete  Style  Display,  details,  money-making  plans- 
write  today.  HOOVER,  Dept.BM55,NewYorkll,N.Y. 


HEMSTITCHER 


Hemstitch  on  any  sewing  machine  with  this  handy 
attachment.  Does  two  piece,  crisscross,  inlaid, 
circular  and  hemstitching  for  pleats;  also  tucking, 
smocking  and  picotmg.  Makes  rugs,  comforters, 
slippers,  etc.  out  ol  any  material.  Easy  directions 
included. 


)  BUTTON  HOLER 


Makes  button  holes  on  your  sewing  machine  in- 
stead of  by  hand.  Also  darns  stockings,  sews 
buttons,  zippers;  and  can  be  used  (or  quilting. 
Sews  in  any  direction-front,  back  or  sideways. 
SEND  NO  MONEY -Merely  send  your  name, 
address  and  pay  postman  $1.00  plus  postage  on 

arrival.   Or,  send  $1.00  with  order,  and  we  mail 

attachments  postage  paid.  You  risk  nothing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  $1 00  back 

LELANE  C0.t  Dept.  MW-33,  Box  57 1  .Kansas  City  IOtMo. 


COLDS 
MISERIES? 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRY 


666 


LIQUID  OR 
TABLETS 


It's  different.    It's  time- 
tested.    Even  if  others 
failed  you,  try  666. 


Joan  Alexander 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
story  ever  told.  But  never  more  sweetly 
told,  more  tenderly  and  happily — with 
humor,  too — above  all,  more  wisely,  than 
Joan  tells  it.  When  Joan  Alexander  speaks 
of  her  little  daughter  Jane,  age  six,  it 
is  truly  from  her  heart. 

There  is  a  "plus"  to  Joan's  story  of  her 
happy  motherhood,  too,  for  it  might  so 
easily  have  been,  so  very  nearly  was,  a 
tragedy.  .  .  .  After  three  days  in  the  hos- 
pital and  many  hours  in  labor  Joan  faced, 
and  barely  survived,  an  emergency  Caesar- 
ean.  Ten  days  later  both  Joan  and  tiny 
Jane  came  down  with  pneumonia. 

"But  that  was  my  indoctrination,"  Joan 
says,  "into  motherhood — pretty  horrifying 
but  so  soon,  so  easily,  forgotten,  erased, 
wiped  out  by  the — well,  by  the  rewards  of 
having  Jane. 

"The  special  blessedness  to  me,"  Joan 
adds,  "of  having  a  little  girl — for,  all  the 
time  the  baby  was  coming,  I  hoped  it 
would  be  a  girl.  I  felt  I'd  have  more  under- 
standing of  a  girl,  being,"  Joan  laughs,  "a 
girl  myself!  And  so  I  was  awfully  pleased 
when  I  learned  I'd  got  what  I  wanted — 
although,  at  the  time,  I  was  just  grateful 
and  glad  I  had  a  baby,  whole  and  healthy 
and  alive,  and  never  mind  the  sex!" 

The  baby  was  christened  Jane  Johnston 
Crowley.  "Jane  for  nobody  in  particular," 
Joan  explains,  "just  plain  Jane  because 
we  thought  a  plain  name  would  go  better 
with  Crowley.  Johnston  for  my  husband's 
professor  of  surgery — and  Jane  looks,  by 
the  way,  exactly  like  her  father,  not  in  the 
least  like  me."  Joan's  eyes  are  brown  and 
her  hair  dark  blonde;  Jane's  eyes  are  blue 
and  her  hair  a  lovely  shade  of  darkest 
brown;  and,  whereas  Joan's  face  is  slender, 
her  features  fine-cut — that  "chiselled"  look 
— Jane's  face,  still  a  baby  face,  is  rounded, 
the  features  blunter. 

"The  baby  was  no  sooner  born  than  I 
discovered — and  discover  more  and  more 
as  each  week,  month  and  year  go  by — 
that  I  was  right,"  Joan  recalls,  "in  wanting 
a  little  girl.  I  love  having  a  little  girl," 
Joan  says,  with  the  light  of  that  love  in  her 
eyes,  "it's  so  cozy,  so  companionable,  it's 
such  fun!  We  do  everything  together— I've 
always  ridden,  love  riding,  and  now  we 
ride  together  (Jane  on  a  horse  as  big  as 
mine!)  at  Secor  Farms,  the  riding  club 
in  White  Plains,  New  York,  to  which  we 
belong.  Jane's  so  good  that  next  year  she's 
going  to  show,"  Joan  speaks  with  pride, 
"in  the  pony  class."  (What  Joan  did  not 
say  is  that  she  herself  is  an  equestrian 
with  a  prize-winning  jumping  record.) 

"We  go  swimming  together  all  the  time 
— all  the  summertime,  that  is,  when  we're 
at  Easthampton,  Long  Island,  where,  for 
the  past  four  years,  we've  had  the  same 
big,  old  rambling  house  on  the  beach.  We 
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go  to  the  theatre  together.  In  the  past 
couple  of  years  I've  taken  Jane  to  'The 
King  and  I,'  'South  Pacific,'  and  'Mrs. 
McThing'  and  she  loved  them.  On  her 
fourth  birthday,  she  saw  her  first  play, 
'Peter  Pan,'  with  Jean  Arthur  as  Peter. 
She  loved  that,  too. 

"She  just  loves  everything,"  her  mother 
says  happily,  "she  has  to  see  everything, 
be  in  on  everything,  do  everything.  She 
ice  skates  divinely.  She  plays  the  piano 
very  well  for  her  years  (all  six  of  them!) 
and  will  play  for  guests  without  the  least 
reluctance  or  self-consciousness.  She  goes 
to  the  Brearley  School,  a  fashionable  but 
not  a  'snob'  school,  here  in  New  York, 
and  loves  her  school — her  idea  of  punish- 
ment is  to  be  absent  for  a  day.  She  gets 
along  like  a  breeze  with  other  children — 
which  is  especially  gratifying  because  an 
only  child  sometimes  doesn't. 

"She's  just  the  most  laughing  child," 
Joan  laughs,  "really  a  very  extroverted 
and,  thank  God,  a  very  happy  child.  In 
fact,  if  I  could  have  ordered  a  child  made 
to  order  ...  I  don't  want  to  make  hex- 
sound,  mind  you,  like  the  dream  child  of 
the  world,  although  I  think  she  is!  Speak- 
ing seriously,  I  doubt  that  she  is  going  to 
be  a  world-beater  at  any  one  thing.  But 
she  will  be,  I  feel  confident,  an  accom- 
plished girl  with  a  joy  of  living  and  blessed 
with  that  blessing  to  be  desired  above  all 
others — a  sense  of  security. 

"This  she  has  right  now.  Secure  children 
plunge  into  things  for  the  joy  of  it,  as  Jane 
does;  just  have  fun  as  Jane  most  joyously 
does.  It  is  the  insecure  child  who  stands 
back,  is  shy,  uncertain  and  self-conscious. 
I  know,  because  I  was  an  insecure  child; 
not  a  relaxed  child  like  Jane,  very  definite- 
ly not,  and  not  a  happy  child  like  Jane, 
not  at  all.  I  had  a  stepfather,  for  one  thing, 
and — although  I  got  along  with  him  very 
well  later  on — as  a  child,  I  didn't. 

"I  was  moved  about  a  great  deal,  too. 
Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  my  father 
died  when  I  was  very  young.  After  my 
mother  married  again  we  lived  in  Butte, 
Montana,  for  a  time,  and  then  moved  on 
to  New  York.  Most  of  my  young  life 
thereafter  was  spent  at  boarding-schools — 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  in  Brentwood,  Long 
Island,  and  St.  Angela  Hall  in  Brooklyn. 
The  schools  were  fine  and  I  got  flying  high 
marks.  But  being  away  from  home  so 
much  gave  me  a  pushed -away  feeling. 
Which  is  why  I  would  not  send  Jane  away 
until  college.  Home-life  is  such  an  addition 
to  her  school-life  that  the  two  should  go 
together. 

"When  I  went  into  the  theatre  it  was 
because  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  home. 
Matter   of  fact,   my   stepfather   threw   me 


out,"  Joan  laughs,  "he  thought  it  was 
ghastly  that  anyone  should  want  to  go  on 
the  stage! 

"There  was  another  reason,  too,  for  my 
sense  of  insecurity — as  a  child,  I  had  polio, 
which  left  me  with  a  limp.  I  still  have  a 
limp  but  now  I  wear  a  lift  in  my  shoe  so 
that  it  isn't  noticeable.  Nor  does  it  handi- 
cap me  in  the  slightest  way,  which  is  why 
— and  only  why — I  mention  it. 

"Insecurity  is  not,  however,"  Joan  said, 
"the  sole  prerogative  of  children.  Adults 
suffer  from  it,  too.  Women  whose  husbands 
don't  love  them,  for  instance,  are  always 
unsure  of  themselves.  It's  only  when  you 
feel  that  you  are  loved  that  you  are  calm 
— and  confident. 

"And  so,  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think  it 
is  that  has  given  Jane  a  sense  of  security, 
I  think  love — oh,  I  think  love! — and  a  feel- 
ing of  belonging,  of  being  wanted,  of  be- 
ing needed.  I  make  it  clear  to  Jane,  every 
day  of  her  life,  how  much  happier  I  am 
now  that  she  is  here  and  we  can  do  things 
together,  how  lucky  I  am  to  have  her.  Her 
father's  relationship  with  her  is  wonderful, 
too,  because — although  he  hasn't  as  much 
time  with  her  as  he  would  like  to  have — 
he  loves  her.  Love,  again!  Love — I  cannot 
emphasize  the  word  too  much. 

"I  used  to  worry  because  I  felt  that  I 
didn't  have  enough  time  with  her.  As  a 
career  girl  there  were  many  things  that,  as 
a  mother,  I  felt  I  missed.  The  fact  that  I 
can't  be  with  her  all  day,  every  day  often 
gave  me  a  pang.  It  doesn't  any  longer.  I've 
come  to  realize  that  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
time  you  spend  with  your  child,  and  not 
the  quantity,  that  matters.  For  when  you 
have,  say,  two  hours  a  day  with  your  child, 
you  make  that  two  hours  wonderful,  re- 
laxing and  fun! 

"Actually,  radio  and  TV  are  the  ideal 
careers  when  you're  married  and  a  mother. 
I  am  home,  almost  without  exception,  by 
three  o'clock  every  afternoon  and  from 
then  on,  until  her  bedtime,  Jane  and  I  are 
together.  We  ride  together  whenever  pos- 
sible, as  I've  said — I  often  appear  at  Perry 
Mason  rehearsals  in  my  riding  clothes,  pre- 
pared to  dash  off  for  Secor  Farms  at  the 
first  break.  We  go  to  the  theatre,  the  mu- 
seums, the  zoo,  walk  and  talk  together.  At 
home,  I'm  the  cook,  do  all  the  cooking  with 
Jane  as  my  interested  helper.  I  do  it  be- 
cause it's  better  for  Jane  than  having  a 
substitute  Mommy  in  the  kitchen — where, 
let's  face  it,  Mommy  belongs! 

"Matter  of  fact,  I've  felt  this  way  about 
woman's  primary  place  for  years — partly 
because,  no  doubt,  I  didn't  knock  the  the- 
atre," Joan  laughs,  "on  its  ear!  In  the  be- 
ginning, I  took  the  theatre,  which  was  my 
first  goal,  very  seriously,  too.  When  I  was 
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twenty-one,  I  even  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
— France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Algiers, 
England — because  I  felt  the  need  for  study 
in  European  dramatic  schools.  Later,  I  had 
some  fairly  good  parts  in  several  Broadway 
plays  and  one  summons  to  Hollywood  to 
make  a  test  for  a  major  studio  which  I 
never  made,  couldn't  make — because,  en 
route,  I  had  an  automobile  accident  that 
injured  my  face  temporarily,  and  conse- 
quently my  morale.  While  I  was  recuper- 
ating on  the  Coast,  I  stayed  with 
Madeleine  Carroll,  who  was  wonderful  to 
me,  in  her  Santa  Monica  beach  home."' 

Joan  was  playing  in  "The  Trojan  Women" 
on  Broadway,  had  a  pretty  good  part,  too, 
when  her  first  job  on  radio — it  was,  as  she 
recalls,  for  a  part  in  Light  Of  The  World 
— was  offered  her.  To  stay  on  in  the  thea- 
tre or  go  into  radio — this,  Joan  says,  was 
a  terrific  decision  to  make.  She  made  it, 
as  all  radio  fans  know,  in  favor  of  radio 
and  has  never,  for  one  moment,  regretted 
it.  Even  though  it  is,  in  Joan's  sound 
"scheme  of  things  entire,"  of  secondary 
importance. 

"I  just  adore  family  life,"  she  says.  "My 
career  interests  me  very  much  indeed.  It's 
fun,  and  it's  healthy  for  a  doctor's  wife 
to  work — terribly  busy  as  a  doctor  is, 
you'd  go  out  of  your  mind  if  you  didn't. 
But  it  is  just  an  addition,  this  career  of 
mine,  pleasant  and  profitable  as  it  is  to  my 
family  life,  which  is  my  real  life.  I  think 
Jane  senses  this  and  that  it  is  the  root  of 
her  security. 

"I'm  afraid,  or  I  was  afraid  for  a  time, 
that  I'd  made  one  grave  mistake  with  Jane 
— in  the  beginning,  anyway — by  giving  her 
too  much,  too  many  things,  and  by  dress- 
ing her  up  too  fancy  and  too  much.  All 
of  which  I  did  (as  all  mothers  do,  let's  face 
it)  strictly  for  myself!  One  Christmas  Jane 
had  one  hundred  presents  under  the  tree, 
and  that  did  give  us  pause  for  thought, 
plus  a  sense  of  guilt.  It  was  on  that  Christ- 
mas, three  years  ago,  we  suggested  that 
she  send  some  of  her  gifts  to  the  sick  little 
children  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  That  time, 
the  first  time,  she  had  a  trying  time  forc- 
ing herself  to  part  with  anything,  even 
the  least  of  her  treasures — and  it  was  the 
least  of  them,  I  must  admit,  that  she  parted 
with!  But  since  then,  and  this  last  Christ- 
mas in  particular,  we've  noticed  that  she 
picks  out  some  of  her  best  things  to  send  to 
Bellevue,  gifts  she  really  wants  to  keep. 
She  has  learned,  in  other  words,  about 
giving  and  the  joy  of  giving. 

"She  made  this  clear  to  me  in  another 
way  when,  last  summer,  we  were  walking 
about  Easthampton,  looking  at  the  beau- 
tiful old  houses  there.  One,  in  particular,  I 
admired.  'Oh,  Janie,'  I  said,  T  wish  we  had 
it!' 

"There  was  only  the  briefest  pause.  Then 
Jane  said,  thoughtfully,  'Don't  wish  for 
everything.  The  poor  little  children  in 
Korea  haven't  got  anything.' 

"Maybe  this  sounds  irrelevant,  but  it 
wasn't,"  Joan  says,  "and  I  knew  it.  I  sensed 
that,  early  in  life,  Jane  has  found  a  sense 
of  values.  The  true  values  which  include 
gratitude  for  all  she  has  and  compassion 
for  those  who  have  not." 

Joan  pauses,  then  walks  to  her  desk, 
comes  back  with  a  slip  of  paper  in  her 
hand. 

"I'd  like  to  read  this  to  you,"  she  says, 
"it's  a  personal — not  a  scholastic — report 
on  Jane,  from  her  school.  This  is  what  it 
says:  'Exceptionally  well-adjusted,  secure, 
confident,  relaxed  and  merry.' 

"When  I  read  this,  I  really  was  just  so 
thrilled.  'Well-adjusted,  secure,  confident, 
relaxed  and  merry,' "  Joan  quotes,  speak- 
ing the  words  as  if  they  tasted  good.  "I've 
worked  six  years  for  this,  I  thought,  an-d 
it's  been  worth  it,  every  lovely  minute  of 
it.  And  oh,"  says  Jane's  mother  from  het 
heart,   "so  it  has." 
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See  how  Camay  takes  your  skin 

"out  of  the  shadows' 

-  how  it  brings  New  Loveliness  to  tight ! 


Follow  in  this  bride's  footsteps!  Gain  a  fresher,  clearer 
complexion  with  your  very  First  Cake  of  Camay! 


MRS.  KEITH  E.  MULLENGER,  this  Stunning 
Camay  bride,  confesses:  "I'd  be  lost 
without  Camay!  When  I  changed  to 
regular  care  and  Camay,  I  had  a  brighter, 
clearer  complexion  right  away!" 


WHEN  admiration  and  romance 
are  a  girl's  dream  and  desire- 
when  she  looks  forward  to  wedding 
bells  and  a  happy  marriage— she  won't 
let  dullness  veil  her  complexion  and 
delay  That  Wonderful  Day! 

Don't  let  your  beauty  be  obscured  by 
shadows.  With  Camay,  you  can  take 
your  "skin  "out  of  the  shadows"  and  into 
the  light  of  new  loveliness.  Change  to 
regular  care— use  Camay  alone— and  a 
fresher,  brighter  complexion  will  be 
revealed  . .  .  before  your  very  first  cake^. 
of  Camay  is  gone! 
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For  complexion  or  bath,  there's  no 
finer  beauty  soap  than  Camay!  Camay 
has  such  gentle  ways!  And  it  lathers  so 
quickly  and  richly.  So  take  your  skin 
"out  of  the  shadows"  and  into  the 
light  of  new  loveliness  with  Camay, 
The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women. 

New  beauty's  yours — tip  to  toe! 

The  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath  wakes  the 
sleeping  beauty  of  your  arms  and  legs  and 
shoulders!  It  touches  you  with  Camay's 
flattering  fragrance.  For  more  lather,  more 
luxury,  more  economy,  always  use  big, 
Beauty-Bath  size  Camay! 
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T)OOR  child,  she  had  no  means  of 
■l  knowing  why  her  first  real  party 
had  been  such  a  failure  .  .  .  why  one 
boy  after  another  coolly  ignored  her 
and  whispered  about  her  behind  her 
back.  The  very  night  she  wanted  to 
be  at  her  best,  she  was  at  her  worst. 
It  can  happen  that  way  when 
halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  steps 
in.  One  little  suggestion  from  her 
mother  might  have  made  the  eve- 
ning a  delightful  one  instead  of  the 
nightmare  it  was. 

Be  Extra-Careful 

To  be  extra-attractive,  be  extra-careful 
about  your  breath.  Never  take  it  for 
granted  and  never,  never  trust  to  mo- 
mentary makeshifts.  Always  put  your 
faith  in  Listerine  Antiseptic,  the  extra- 
careful  and  trustworthy  precaution 
against  offending. 

Sweetens  for  Hours 

Listerine  Antiseptic  sweetens 
>  and  freshens  the  breath — not 

for  mere  seconds  or  minutes, 
but  for  hours. 

Yes,  actual  clinical  tests 
showed:  that  in  7  out  of  10 
cases,  breath  remained  sweet 
for  more  than  four  hours  after 
if-  the  Listerine  Antiseptic  rinse. 
Never  omit  it  before  any  date 
where  you  want  to  be  at  your 
best.  Better  still,  make  Listerine  Anti- 
septic a  night  and  morning  "must".  It 
gives  you  a  wonderful  feeling  of  greater 
assurance  that  you  are  desirable. 

Though  sometimes  systemic,  most 
cases  of  halitosis  are  due  to  the  bac- 
terial fermentation  of  tiny  food  parti- 
cles in  the  mouth.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
quickly  halts  such  oral  fermentation, 
then  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes. 

LAMBERT  PHARMACAL  COMPANY 

Division  of  The  Lambert  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


See  the  SAMMY  KAYE  SHOW   •   "So  You  Want  to  Lead  a  Band"   •   CBS  TELEVISION  NETWORK 


BEFORE   ANY   DATE...LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 


^COLGATE 
DENTAI  CREAM 

HAS  PROVED  SO  COMPLETELY  IT 

STOPS  BAD 

i 


^SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  IN 
7  OUT  OF  10  CASES,  COLGATE'S  INSTANTLY  STOPS 
BAD  BREATH  THAT  ORIGINATES  IN  THE  MOUTH! 


f  Colgate's  Has  the  Proof! 
IT  CLEANS  YOUR  BREATH 
WHILE  IT 
CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH! 


For  "all  day"  protection,  brush  your  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream.  Some  toothpastes  and  powders 
claim  to  sweeten  breath.  But  only  Colgate's 
has  such  complete  proof  it  stops  bad  breath.* 


MHMMMH 


j  Colgate's  Has  the  Proof!  J 

COLGATE'S  IS  BEST 

FOR  FLAVOR! 


Colgate's  wonderful  wake-up  flavor  is  the 
favorite  of  men,  women  and  children  from 
coast  to  coast.  Nationwide  tests  of  leading 
toothpastes  prove  that  Colgate's  is  preferred 
for  flavor  over  all  other  brands  tested! 


Yes,  science  has  proved  that  brushing  teeth 
right  after  eating  with  Colgate  Dental 
Cream  stops  tooth  decay  best!  The  Colgate 
way  is  the  most  thoroughly  proved  and 
accepted  home  method  of  oral  hygiene 
known  today! 


No   other   Toothpaste   or   Powder 

OF  ANY  KIND  WHATSOEVER 

Offers  Such  Conclusive  Proof! 

Get  PURE,WHITE,SAFE  COLGATE'S  Today! 
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Look  lovelier  offer! 

Yes,  lovelier  looking  skin  in  10  days 

..-m    ■m^        .        *     ww  w^        •    ■*  o^ueuh/hioruuj  back,  wo 

Willi  Doctor's  Home  Facial  •  •  •  specif ojjj^beflou)./ 


1.  For   thorough   cleansing,    "cream- 
wash":  Apply  Noxzema  liberally  to  face 
and  neck.  Then  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
in  warm  water  "creamwash"  with  Nox- 
zema instead  of  using  soap.  How  fresh 
and  clean  your  skin  looks!  No  dry, 
drawn  feeling! 

2.  Apply  Noxzema  lightly  as  pow- 
der  base.   It   helps   protect 
your  skin  all  day  long. 


3.  "Creamwash"  again  with  medicated 
Noxzema.  See  how  completely  it  washes 
away  make-up  and  dirt. 

4.  Now  apply  Noxzema  as  your  night 
cream   to   help   skin   look  softer   and 
smoother.  Pat  a  bit  extra  over  any 
blemishes*  to  help  heal  them.  It's 
medicated  —  that's  one   secret! 
Greaseless,  too.  No  smeary 
face!  No  messy  pillow! 

directions  for  a 


See  for  yourself  how  quickly  the  new 
Noxzema  Home  Beauty  Routine  can  help 
your  skin  look  smoother,  lovelier. 

This  simple  routine  was  developed  by  a 
noted  skin  doctor.  In  actual  clinical  tests, 
it  helped  4  out  of  5  women  to  have  love- 
lier-looking complexions  —  often  within 
two  weeks. 

Surveys  show  that  all  over  the  United 
States  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  women 
like  those  pictured  here  are  switching  to 
this  sensible  skin  care,  shown  at  the  left. 
Read  how  it  helped  Val  Lewis  of  New 
Orleans  who  had  rough,  dry  skin.  Read 
how  delighted  Phyllis  Riggs,  Norma  Bu- 
chanan and  Paulette  Hendrix  are  with 
the  way  Noxzema  helps  heal  externally- 
caused  blemishes  and  keep  skin  looking 
smooth  and  lovely.  Hundreds  report  sim- 
ilar results. 

See  how  it  can  help  you.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  other  creams  you 
have  used,  try  Noxzema.  It  is  a 
medicated  formula.  That's  ONE 
secret  of  its  effectiveness  ! 

If  you  have  problem  skin  and  have  been 
longing  for  a  complexion  that  wins  com- 
pliments—that looks  softer,  smoother  — 
just  give  Noxzema's  Home  Beauty  Rou- 
tine a  10-day  trial. 

Noxzema  works— or  money  back! 

If  not  delighted  with  results,  return  jar 
to  Noxzema,  Baltimore.  Your  money 
back!  For  inexpensive  trial,  take  advan- 
tage of  LOOK  LOVELIER  OFFER  today. 

* externally-caused 
p— CUP   THIS   COUPON   AS   A   REMINDER  !— -5 

!  look  lovelier- offer! 

I  Get  404  NOXZEMA 

only  ^y^P^ 

1  Use  this  trial  jar— see 
how  much  lovelier  it 
helps  your  skin  look 

2    then  save  money  by 
getting  the 

GIANT  10  oz.  JAR 

only  89^  plus  tax! 
At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


plus 
tax 
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POH'T  ' 
HOSP1 

GET  EXTRA  CASH  TO  HELP  MEET 
TODAY'S  HIGH  HOSPITAL  COSTS! 

NO  TIME  LIMIT 

HOSPITAl  NAN 

PAYS  CASH  DIRECT  TO  YOU  . . 

as  long  as  you  remain  in  Hospital 

%And  Pays  in  Addition  to  Other 
Insurance  You  May  Already  Have 


Costs  Only  £*  a  Day  for  Adults 

1/2    RATE   FOR  CHILDREN 


(  •■■»■' 


Let's  talk  plainly.  Most  Hospital  Insurance  Policies 
won't  meet  the  full  costs  of  a  hospital  confinement. 
Either  benefits  are  too  small,  or  time  limited.  Then 
you  must  dig  into  family  savings  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference. The  remarkable  NORTH  AMERICAN  PLAN 
pays  benefits  as  long  as  you  stay  in  the  hospital  — 
NO  TIME  LIMIT!  Pays  cash  direct  to  you  —  regard- 
less of  what  you  collect  from  any  other  insurance 
for  same  disability.  Costs  only  3c  a  day  —  half  rate 
for  children!  Vitally  needed  EXTRA  protection  if 
already  insured!  Best  protection  at  lowest  cost  if 
not    insured! 

ACCIDENTAL  DEATH  and  POLIO  INCLUDED! 

One  Policy  covers  individual  or  entire  family,  birth 
to  age  70.  In  addition  to  Hospital  Room  and  Board 
Benefits  (Rest  homes,  sanitariums  and  Govt. 
Hospitals  excluded)  —  you  get  Cash  Benefits  for  74 
Surgical  Operations  .  .  .  Lump  Cash  for  Accidental 
Death  .  .  ,  Cash  Payment  for  Loss  of  Eyes,  Hands, 
Feet  .  .  .  special  Polio  Protection,  plus  other  valu- 
able protection  included.  Maternity  Rider  available 
at  slight  extra  cost.  No  waiting  period.  We  pay 
9»gv  CASH   DIRECT  TO  YOU! 

GET  FREE  BOOK 

Be  wise!  Mail  coupon  for  valu- 
able FREE  BOOK!  No  obliga- 
tion!   NO    AGENT    WILL    CALL! 


—  Mail  Coupon  for  Valuable  Free  Book — | 
Dept.  452-MC,  Wilmington  99,  Del. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  full  details  ■ 
about  your  new  low  cost  NO  TIME  LIMIT  I 
HOSPITAL  PLAN.   No  agent  will  call. 


Nome 
Address 
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I 

I 

I 

' —  Paste  on  postal  or  mail  in  envelope. — J 


City 


Zone 


Stole 


Information 


Ask  your  questions — 
we'll  try  to  find  the  answers 


Irma's   Theme  Song 

Dear  Editor: 

What  is  the  title  of  the  theme  song  used 
in  the  radio  program  My  Friend  Irma? 
I  hope  you  can  answer  this. 

C.  L.,  Watford  City,  N.  D. 

The  Marie  Wilson  show  is  introduced  to 
radio  audiences  by  two  songs :  "Street 
Scene"  composed  by  Alfred  Newman  fol- 
lowed by  Cole  Porter's  "Friendship"  from 
the  play  "DuBarry  Was  a  Lady." 

Patsy's  A  Mteilly 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  give  me  any  information 
about  Patsy  Campbell  who  plays  Terry 
Burton  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Burton?  Is 
Dwight  Weist  who  plays  Stan  Burton  her 
husband  in  real  life? 

V.  L.  Phoenix,  Arizona 

Petite  Patsy  Campbell  (five  feet,  three 
inches  tall)  is  married  to  Al  Reilly,  Radio 
Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. Although  her  secret  desire  was  to 
be  a  doctor,  Chicago-born  Patsy  bowed  to 
her  family's  wishes  and  studied  costume 
designing.  Later  she  took  drama  courses 
at  Northwestern  University.  Radio  listeners 
hear  Patsy  in  Armstrong's  Theatre  of  To- 
day, Aunt  Jennie,  Just  Plain  Bill  and  Big 
Town.  She  recently  appeared  on  So 
Proudly  We  Hail  in  a  program  to  recruit 
women  volunteers  for  the  armed  forces. 
Patsy  and  Al  are  active  in  the  Veterans', 
Hospital  Radio  Guild  and  also  share  an 
interest  in  coin  collecting  and  fencing. 


Patsy  Campbell 


The   Quiz   Kids  Are  Bach 

Dear  Editor: 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
the  Quiz  Kids  program  has  dropped  out. 
Will  you  please  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  show  and  what  network  is 
or  will  be  carrying  it? 

R.  C,  Calimesa,  Cal. 

The  youngsters  with  all  the  answers  are 
now  heard  on  television  Sunday  afternoons 
at  3  P.M.  (EST)  on  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  They  have  no  radio  show 
at  the  present  time. 

Johnnie  Sees  White  Clouds 

Dear  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  new  singer 
that's  causing  such  a  commotion — Johnnie 
Ray.  He  wrote  "Little  White  Clouds"  and 
is  making  it  very  popular. 

I've  heard  rumors  that  he's  blind  or  deaf. 
Is  this  true?  I  saw  him  on  television  and 
I  think  he's  wonderful. 

H.  W.,  Avondale,  Mo. 

Johnnie  Ray  has  good  vision  but  his 
hearing  is  impaired  and  he  wears  a  hear- 
ing aid.  Although  he's  only  24,  the  song 
stylist  is  already  a  veteran  entertainer.  He 
started  singing  professionally  when  he  was 
fifteen,  sharing  billing  with  Jane  Powell 
on  a  Portland  radio  show.  While  working 
as  a  pianist  in  a  Los  Angeles  night  club, 
he  was  signed  to  record  for  Columbia  and 
used  his  own  compositions.  To  date  the 
versatile  singer-pianist  has  written  more 
than  125  songs. 


Perry  Como 


Booth 


Perry's  A  Heal  Papa 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  tell  me  how  old  Perry 
Como  is  and  when  he  married?  Also,  are 
his  children  adopted? 

A.  B.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

The  star  of  the  TV  Perry  Como  Supper 
Club  was  born  in  Canonsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  May  18,  1913.  He  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Roselle  Belline  on 
July  31,  1933.  Perry  is  the  father  of  two 
children,  son  Ronnie,  aged  eleven;  and 
four-year-old  daughter  Terri. 

Tuo  Sets  of  Amos  and  Andy 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  Amos 
and  Andy  on  TV  are  the  same  two  heard 
on  the  radio? 

W.  S.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Radio  listeners  hear  two  performers, 
Charles  Correll  as  Andy  and  Freeman  Gos- 
den  as  Amos.  An  all-Negro  cast  is  fea- 
tured on  the  television  show  starring  Spen- 
cer Williams  as  Andy  and  Alvin  Childress 
as  Amos. 

The  Story  ot  Eva 

Dear  Editor: 

Will  you  please  give  me  all  the  informa- 
tion you  have  on  Eva  Marie  Saint  who 
plays  Claudia  on  One  Man's  Family?  I 
would  like  to  know  if  she  is  married,  and 
how  old  she  is. 

W.  0.,  Burlington,  Mich. 


Eva  Marie  Saint 


now  exclusive 

Tension -Free  Support  * 

answers  your 
mattress  question 


©SERTA  ASSOCIATES,   INC, 

Chicago    I ),    Illinois 
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#2035  Princess  Date 
Dress.  Make  it  with  small 
collar,  three  quarter  sleeves 
for  spring,  or  cool  scoop  neck 
and  brief  cap  sleeves  for  sultry 
weather  later  on.  10-20.  Size 
16  takes  4  yards,  39  inch,  or 
ll/a  yards,  35  inch.    Price  250. 


Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine 
Box  42,  Did  Chelsea  Station 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  following  patterns.    I  enclose  $ 

#2633.  ...Size 35tf  each.  #2635. ..  .Size 250  each. 

For  FASHION  BOOK  with  125  attractive  patterns  send.  .250. 


NAME. 


STREET   or   BOX  NUMBER. 


CITY    OR    TOWN STATE 

For  special  handling  of  order  by  first  class  mail,  include  an 
extra  50  per  pattern. 


atterns  for  you 


New  spring  styles  are  feminine,  free- 
flowing.    Left:    The   Princess   dress   is 
brought  up-to-date  with  the  bell 
silhouette.    It  may  be  worn  over  a  crinoline 
or  taffeta  petticoat.   An  especially  easy-to- 
make  pattern  in  shantung,  printed  silk 
or  rayon,  even  cotton.    Below:    The  bolero 
suit  boasts  a  cutaway  jacket  with  easy 
sleeves  and  a  wide  flaring  skirt.   Faille  is 
a  perfect  fabric  for  this  smart  fashion. 


#2633  Versatile  Suit. 
Three  quarter  sleeve  bolero 
jacket  has  softened  shoulders, 
nipped-in  waist.  Wear  four 
gore  bias  skirt  with  pointed 
midriff  over  stiff  petticoat. 
Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  5  yards, 
39    inch    fabric.      Price    350. 


Information  Booth 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

Eva  Marie  Saint,  who  stars  in  the  TV 
show.  One  Man's  Family,  was  born  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  Independence 
Day,  1924.  She  married  TV  director  Jef- 
frey Hayden,  last  October  and  they  live 
in  Greenwich  Village.  Eva  narrowly  missed 
becoming  a  school  teacher  (like  her 
mother).  She  studied  education  at  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University  in  Ohio.  Her 
career  was  changed  accidentally  when  a 
friend  dared  to  try  out  for  a  part  in  the 
school  play.  She  won  the  role  and  became 
a  drama  major.  The  star  has  been  heard 
on  many  radio  programs  including:  Big 
Sister,  Perry  Mason,  Rosemary  and  Inner 
Sanctum. 

No  More  Truth 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Ralph  Edwards  is 
still  on  the  radio  with  his  show,  Truth  or 
Consequences? 

R.  F.,  Dallas,  Texas 

The  popular  emcee  now  has  a  different 
type  of  program  which  combines  variety 
and  audience  participation.  The  Ralph 
Edwards  Show  is  heard  daily  on  radio  at 
2  P.M.  Television  audiences  catch  the  show 
on  Mon.-Wed.-Fri.  at  3:30  P.M. 

Kate  and  Ted 

Dear  Editor: 

Is  Ted  Collins  married  to  Kate  Smith, 
or  is  either  of  them  married? 

0.  S.,  Hamlin,  W.  Va. 

Kate's  producer  and  manager,  Ted  Col- 
lins, is  married  to  the  former  Jeanette 
Selig.  They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Frank 
Fitzgerald,  and  two  grandsons,  Rocky,  four 
and  one-year-old  Glen. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-Television  Mirror,  205  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer  if  we 
can  either  in  Information  Booth  or  by  mail 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter  along  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  specify  whether  your  ques- 
tion concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Ted  Collins 


Nowyoucanbesure 
of  your  shampoo 


"Airline  Hostesses  Have  To  Be  Sure 


fj 


Says  Marilyn  Norton, 
TWA  Air  Hostess 

"/  use  Helene  Curtis  Creme 
Shampoo  everywhere  I  go, 
with  all  types  of  water,  in  all 
kinds  of  climate.  And  it  al- 
ways leaves  my  hair  softer, 
more  lustrous,  more  manage- 
able than  any  other  shampoo 
I've  ever  used." 


Twice  as  much  lanolin  as  any  other  leading  shampoo!  Twice  as 
nourishing  to  give  your  hair  vital  new  freshness,  alluring  radiance! 
No  wonder  more  and  more  women  now  assure  their  feminine  charm 
with  the  shampoo  beauty  experts  have  long  preferred — Helene  Curtis 
Creme  Shampoo. 


Doubly-rich  in  LANOLIN. 
Restores  vital  freshness  and 
hidden  radiance.  Full  dollar- 
quality  ]A   lb.  jar,     69c. 


Large  Tube  49c 


BE  SURE  OF  YOUR  SHAMPOO   •    DO  AS   BEAUTY  EXPERTS  DO! 

More  leading  hair  stylists — experts  in  hair  care — use  and 
recommend  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo  than  any  other  brand. 
Available   at  beauty  salons,   cosmetic   and  drug   counters 


THE   FOREMOST   NAME   IN    HAIR   BEAUTY 

Between  Shampoos — Dress  your  hair  with  S  UA  VE,  the  cosmetic  for  hair 


What's  New 


Dinah  Shore  and  Bing  Crosby  during  recent  rehearsals  for  a 
broadcast.  Dinah  must  have  put  the  bee  in  Bing's  ear  about 
TV  for  the  Groaner  is  about  to  sign  for  six  TV  shows  next  year. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


New  Shows,  Old  Shows — 

New  shows  being  planned,  old  shows 
returning,  loads  of  exciting  things 
happening  around  the  networks  this 
month— 

The  Sam  Levenson  Show  is  back  on 
TV,  on  Sunday  nights,  over  CBS.  The 
program  has  been  off  for  several 
months,  though  Levenson  has  been  a 
regular  panelist  on  This  Is  Show  Busi- 
ness. Sam  is  the  fellow  who  used  to 
teach  Spanish  in  New  York  City  high 
schools  but  he  made  everybody  laugh 
so  much  with  his  funny  stories  that  he 
finally  decided  to  make  humor  his  full- 
time  business. 

And  The  Goldbergs  are  back  too. 
Long  time  fans  of  this  show  really 
raised  a  rumpus  when  it  was  dropped 
some  while  ago.  The  new  television 
series  will  be  on  NBC  on  Monday 
nights.  The  cast  will  be  virtually  the 
same,  and  of  course  the  star  is  Gertrude 
Berg,  who  also  writes  the  program. 

Bing  Crosby  is  finally  going  to  step 
into  television  this  fall,  at  least  rumor 
says  he  will.  Bing  is  one  of  the  few 
top-name  personalities  of  radio  to  re- 
main out  of  television,  but  he  is  weak- 
ening at  last.  But  on  his  own  terms. 
Bing  definitely  doesn't  want  a  weekly 
show,  but  instead  prefers   to   do   only 


Art  Linkletter,  here  with  pretty  Bar- 
bara Britton  will  soon  be  seen  as  well 
as  heard.     House  Party  is  going  TV. 


Ben  Grauer  recalls  days  in  1925  when 
he  was  afraid  of  a  Broadway  debut. 
He  returns  favor  of  man  who  helped. 


Dana  Andrews  will  do  the  role  he  made 
popular  in  movies,  "I  Was  a  Communist 
for   the    F.B.I. ",   for   new   radio   series. 


from  Coast  to  Coast 


Sam  Levenson,  once  a  schoolteacher,  now  a  humorist, 
goes  back  on  TV  Sunday  nights  over  CBS  with  Jack 
Benny,    George   S.    Kaufman    and    Clifton    Fadiman. 


Dagmar,  the  tall,  blonde  gal  who  cut  quite  a  lit- 
erary figure  last  year  has  her  own  TV  show  at  long 
last — over    NBC.     She'll   do   skits   with    servicemen. 


five  or  six  programs  a  season  the  way 
Jack  Benny  does. 

Art  Linkletter's  House  Party  radio 
series  will  soon  go  television  too.  The 
first  show  is  set  to  start  within  a  week 
or  so.  And  a  TV  version  of  The  Great- 
est Story  Ever  Told  will  be  done  on 
Sunday,  March  23.  From  then  on  there 
is  a  possibility  it  will  be  a  regular  once- 
a-month  television  production,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  broadcast. 

Gloria  Swanson  will  not  have  her 
own  television  show,  at  least  not  over 
ABC.  Her  contract  with  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  has  been  can- 
celed by  mutual  agreement  because  the 
network  couldn't  come  up  with  a  spon- 
sor for  the  lady.  La  Swanson's  con- 
tract with  the  network  called  for  $4,000 
a  week  and  was  written  like  Milton 
Berle's  deal  with  NBC,  under  which 
part  of  each  week's  paycheck  is  put 
aside  as  a  retirement  fund.  Gloria's 
new  dress  business  may  bring  her  to 
your  town  soon — she's  planning  a  tour 
to  promote  her  clothes. 

Marriage  For  Two,  the  popular  day- 
time serial  on  ABC,  has  had  a  change 
of  cast  for  the  leading  parts.  Teri 
Keane,   who    (Continued   on   page   13) 


UNPACKING  is  usually  a  tiring  chore,  but  Gisele 
seems  to  enjoy   looking   over  her  wardrobe  again. 


a  TRIP 


Iovely  Gisele  Mackenzie,  singing  star  of 
_j  the  radio  show,  Club  Fifteen,  in  Hollywood, 
visited  New  York  recently  for  the  first  time 
and  was  just  as  excited  as  a  school  girl.   The 
French-Canadian  songstress  spent  five  breathless 
days  in  the  big  city,  saw  the  sights  of  Manhattan, 
went  to  her  first  Broadway  musical  and  appeared 
on  more  than  twenty  different  radio  and  TV 
shows.  The  young  star  who  left  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
less  than  a  year  ago,  is  on  the  best-seller  list 
with  her  Capitol  record  releases.  She  shares  the 
microphone   with   Bob   Crosby    on   Club   Fifteen. 

Club  Fifteen  is  heard  M.,  W.,  F.,  7:30  P.M.   (EST) 


NEW  shoes  for  New  York  shows.    Gisele  shops  at 
Bergdorf-Goodman's  to  add  to  her  stock  of  52  pairs. 


GISELE    samples    some    roasted    chestnuts.    These 
street  vendors  are  a  familiar  sight  in  the  big  city. 
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CHOSEN  to  open  the  National  Cat  Show  (left),  Gisele  cuddles  a  prizewinner.  (Center)  Despite  a  hectic  schedule, 
she  insisted  on  riding  New  York's  famous  subway.  (Right)  Totem  pole  in  Museum  of  Modern  Art  fascinated  Gisele. 


fo  REMEMBER 


VISITING  the  nationally-famous  Stork  Club  in  midtown  Manhattan  was  one  of  the  big  thrills  of  the  trip.  Her  dinner 
companions  are  (left  to  right)  actor  Stu   Erwin,   Mrs.   Erwin  and  Stork  Club  host  and  owner  Sherman   Billingsley. 


GISELE  was  proud  and  excited  at  the  invitation  to 
take  part  in  a  special  Voice  of  America  broadcast. 


THE   Robert  Q.  Lewis  show  was  one  of  the  many 
disc  jockey  programs  Gisele  visited  during  her  stay. 
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New  finer  MUM 
stops  odor  longer! 

NOW  CONTAINS  AMAZING   NEW 

INGREDIENT  M-3  TO  PROTECT  UNDERARMS 

AGAINST  ODOR-CAUSING   BACTERIA 


•  Protects  better,  longer.  New  Mum  now 

contains  amazing  ingredient  M-3  for  more 
effective  protection.  Doesn't  give  under- 
arm odor  a  chance  to  start! 

•  Creamier  new  Mum  is  safe  for  normal 
skin,  contains  no  harsh  ingredients.  Will 
not  rot  or  discolor  finest  fabrics. 

•  The  only  leading  deodorant  that  contains 
no  water  to  dry  out  or  decrease  its  effi- 
ciency. No  waste.  No  shrinkage. 

•  Delicately  fragrant  new  Mum  is  use- 
able, wonderful  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
jar.  Get  new  Mum  today. 
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New  MUM 

CREAM   DEODORANT 

A  Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 
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onenness 
weights 
you  down 


By  VICTOR  H.  LINDLAHR 


If  you  had  a  choice  between  a  good 
cry  or  a  hunk  of  delicious  cake, 
which  would  you  take?  Sounds 
like  a  silly  question,  but  let's  go  on. 
You've  heard  overweight  women 
complain  they  just  can't  do  anything 
to  stop  "nervous  eating."  They  eat 
one  meal  a  day — beginning  early  in 
the  morning  and  ending  at  bedtime. 

Doctors  have  discovered  that  some 
overeating  is  caused  by  emotional 
strain  such  as  loneliness,  frustration 
or  worry.  It  may  be  a  temporary 
disturbance  in  the  case  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  'is  working  late  at 
the  office  or  a  continuous  problem 
for  the  single  woman  who  feels  no 
one  loves  her. 

Here's  a  brief  case  history  of  a 
middle-aged  woman  whose  obesity 
was  frightening.  She  got  short  of 
breath  climbing  a  few  stairs;  her 
face  flushed  when  she  merely 
laughed.  She  put  so  much  strain  on 
her  heart  that  she  was  literally  kill- 
ing herself. 

We  had  some  long  talks  and  she 
told  me  she  had  been  quite  slender 
until  five  years  ago.  During  the  last 
war  her  son  was  killed,  and  she  had 
an  emotional  breakdown.  As  she 
recovered,  she  began  to  eat  more 
and  more.  It  was  that  personal 
tragedy  that  started  her  gorging. 
After  many  more  talks  with  her  doc- 
tor and  minister  present,  she  grad- 
ually came  to  realize  what  she  was 
doing  to  herself  and  began  to  diet. 

The  connection  between  emo- 
tional problems  and  overeating  is 
merely  this:  food  gives  you  warmth 
and  comfort,  thereby  easing  the 
strain.  It  doesn't  help  you  adjust 
to  the  real  trouble  but  acts  more  like 
a  drug  and  you  can  go  on  eating 
yourself  right  into  an  early  grave. 


Of  course,  such  deep-rooted  prob- 
lems should  be  discussed  with  the 
family  doctor.  Let's  tackle  right 
now  the  slighter  problem.  Your 
husband,  who  loves  you  dearly,  just 
has  to  make  a  business  trip  that 
takes  him  away  a  day  or  a  week.  Or 
your  date  comes  down  with  a  cold 
and  calls  off  a  dinner  date.  You 
feel  sorry  for  yourself  and  begin  to 
nibble,  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  and  by  midnight  you've  taken 
on  thousands  of  calories. 

The  thing  to  do  is  make  yourself 
a  dinner  and  make  it  a  treat,  some- 
thing perhaps  that  you  enjoy  but 
the  man  doesn't.  A  shrimp  salad 
with  chopped  vegetables  and  a  good 
chili  sauce  type  dressing  is  delicious 
and  even  helps  you  lose  weight.  If 
you  don't  like  seafood,  dice  chicken 
into  the  salad.  Maybe  you'd  prefer 
a  beefsteak  or  hamburger  steak  gar- 
nished with  mushrooms  and  a  to- 
mato sauce.  Broil  it  and  you're  eat- 
ing like  a  queen  and  helping  to  keep 
those  hips  slender. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  low- 
calorie  dishes  from  country-style 
cottage  cheese  to  swordfish  steak 
that  help  you  fight  the  battle  of  the 
bulge.  For  side  dishes,  any  cooked 
vegetable  is  good  for  you  and  can  be 
made  to  taste  good  when  sparked  up 
with  chopped  onions  or  peppers  or 
a  herb.  You  can  even  eat  a  small 
boiled  potato  with  a  dab  of  butter. 

Most  desserts  are  disastrous  for 
people  trying  to  hold  in  that  waist 
line.  If  you  must  have  sweets,  try 
a  small  portion  of  canned  fruit  with 
the  syrup  drained. 

I'd  advise  you  to  have  a  good  cry 
rather  than  eat  high-calorie  foods.  In 
the  long  run,  you'll  feel  better  and 
look  better. 


Victor  H.  Lindlahr  can  be  heard  every  Monday-Friday  at  12:15  P.M.  EST 
over  the  ABC  radio  network.    He  is  sponsored  by  Serutan. 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  9) 
played  Vikkie  and  Lyle  Sudro,  who  was 
Roger,  had  to  give  up  their  roles  because 
when  the  show  moved  to  a  different  time 
it  conflicted  with  other  programs  on  which 
they  appeared  .  .  .  Teri  on  Life  Can  Be 
Beautiful,  and  Lyle  on  Road  of  Life.  The 
producers  held  numerous  auditions  before 
deciding  on  the  new  leads  and  finally 
chose  Amzie  Strickland  for  Vikkie,  Scott 
McKay  for  Roger,  and  Gertrude  Warner 
for  Pamela.  Amzie  is  also  Claire  on  When 
a  Girl  Marries  and  Amber  on  Big  Sister. 
Gertrude  and  Scott  are  both  well-known 
in  radio  and  Scott  has  also  appeared  in 
several  movies  and  Broadway  dramatic 
shows.  Incidentally,  Amzie  may  be  having 
a  Marriage  For  Two  of  her  own  one  of 
these  days.  Her  constant  escort  is  Norman 
Tokar,  the  producer-writer-director  of 
Young  Mr.  Bobbin,  Jackie  Kelk's  TV  show. 


Nona   Massey 


Dagmar,  the  tall,  blonde,  buxom  gal  who 
cut  quite  a  "literary"  figure  in  television 
circles  last  year,  finally  has  a  show  of  her 
own:  It's  called  Dagmar's  Canteen,  and  is 
set  to  go  before  the  NBC  cameras  any  day 
now.  Dagmar  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
canteen  and  her  guests  on  each  program 
will  be  servicemen,  with  Dagmar  doing 
skits  and  songs  with  the  boys  she  picks  out 
of  the  audience.  There  will  also  be  a  mu- 
sical group  and  a  dancer,  possibly  Milton 
DeLugg's  orchestra  and  Ray  Malone,  who 
worked  with  her  on  the  old  Jerry  Lester 
Broadway  Open  House  show.  The  story  of 
Dagmar  is  a  curious  one.  After  a  smash 
publicity  buildup  following  the  Open 
House  series,  she  signed  a  fabulous  con- 
tract with  ABC.  But  after  months  of  trying 
to  find  a  program  for  her,  they  dropped  her 
and  she  was  a  girl  without  a  job.  Finally 
NBC  came  up  with  the  canteen  idea  and 
filmed  a  kinescope  audition  of  the  show. 
It  came  off  so  well  that  they  signed  her 
to  star  in  this  new  series.  Later  on  the 
show  may  originate  from  various  service 
camps    around    the    country. 

Ilona  Massey  has  started  her  own  TV 
show  over  ABC  on  Wednesday  nights.  It's 
called  Rendezvous,  and  is  a  mystery- 
drama  with  plenty  of  glamour  thrown  in. 
Ilona  plays  Nikki  Angell,  a  cafe  owner  in 
Paris,  and  she  will  also  do  some  singing, 
whenever  the  script  calls  for  it.  By  the 
way,  Ilona  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
New  Rochelle,  New  York,  to  Charles  Walker, 
a  well-known  antique  jewelry  dealer 
in    Manhattan.     (Continued    on    page    15) 


Dial  Soap 

keeps  complexions 
clearer  by  keeping 
skin  cleaner! 


Dial's  AT-7  (hexachlorophene)  removes  blemish-spreading 
bacteria  that  other  soaps  leave  on  skin. 

The  cleaner  your  skin,  the  better  your  complexion.  And  mild,  fragrant  Dial 

with  AT-7  gets  your  skin  cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other  kind 

of  soap.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  Dial's  bland  beauty-cream  lather  gives  you 

scrupulous  cleanliness  to  overcome  clogged  pores  and  blackheads. 

You  do  far  more  than  remove  dirt  and  make-up  when  you  wasrf  thoroughly 

every  day  with  Dial.  Dial  with  AT-7  effectively  clears  skin  of  bacteria 
that  often  aggravate  and  spread  pimples  and  surface  blemishes.  Skin  doctors 
know  this,  and  recommend  Dial  for  both  adults  and  adolescents. 

Protect  your  complexion  with  fine,  fragrant  Dial  Soap. 


DIAL  DAVE  GARROWAY- NBC,  Weekdays 

"®  ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 
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Disc  jockey  Art 

Brown  poseswith 
the  canary  trio, 
featured  singers 
on  his  WWDC 
morning     show. 


Washington's  winged  trio 


Washington  radio  listeners  can 
take  the  credit  for  the  canary 
trio  featured  on  the  Art  Brown 
show  every  morning  from  6  to  9  a.m. 
It  all  started  ten  years  ago  when  a 
canary  which  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  studio  began  singing 
merrily  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Art's  organ  playing.  The  feathered 
singer's  immediate  success  was 
proven  by  the  enthusiastic  letters 
and  phone  calls  from  the  radio  au- 
dience. As  a  result,  the  show  now 
has  eight  trained  canaries,  three 
regulars  and  five  stand-ins.  War- 
bling on  key,  each  of  the  trio  has 
his  own  "mike"  and  bath  located 
nearby. 

A  favorite  with  Washington  lis- 
teners for  over  seventeen  years, 
disc  jockey  Brown  is  also  a  versa- 
tile musician  who  plays  the  organ, 
piano  and  celeste. 

The  popular  entertainer  broke 
into  show  business  in  1919  as  a 
producer  for  a  traveling  theatrical 
company  which  presented  minstrel 
shows.  Two  years  later,  he  was 
engaged  as  a  theatre  organist  by 
the  R.K.O.  and  Paramount  chains. 
During  the  depression,  he  also 
doubled  as  a  radio  announcer  at 
station  WRVA  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  later  became  its  M.C. 

The  year  1934  found  Art  lodged 
in  the  organist  pit  of  a  theatre  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  was  also  doing 
a    remote    radio    broadcast.    Leroy 


Mark,  owner  of  a  radio  station  in 
Washington,  heard  Art  and  brought 
him  to  the  capital,  where  he  has 
been  ever  since. 

He  inaugurated  his  morning  pro- 
gram on  WOL  and  when  the  station 
was  bought  out  by  WWDC,  Brown 
was  the  only  WOL  personality  to 
be  retained  by  the  new  network 
owners. 

Disc  jockey  Brown  truly  uses  his 
avocations  to  improve  his  vocation. 
Fishing  tops  his  list,  and  in  his 
spare  time  he  is  usually  out  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  angling  for  the 
big  ones.  Every  morning  on  his 
show  Art  contacts  a  fishing  captain 
out  on  the  bay  for  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  where  the  fish  are 
biting.  This  five-minute  segment 
of  his  program  is  so  popular  that 
it  has  a  sponsor  all  its  own. 

During  his  high  school  days  in 
Vermont,  Art  appeared  in  many 
•student  dramatic  productions.  He 
must  have  liked  one  role  especially 
■ — Romeo — because  he  kept  right 
on  playing  it  after  the  show  was 
over.  Eleven  years  later,  he  mar- 
ried his  Juliet  and  they  have  been 
happily  wed  for  thirty-nine  years. 

Mrs.  Brown  has  gracefully  ac- 
cepted her  husband's  birds  and  fish 
as  well  as  their  unusual  living 
schedule.  In  addition  to  his  radio 
work,  Art  is  kept  busy  with  appear- 
ances as  M.C,  organ  recitals,  and 
his  good  Samaritan  deeds  such  as 


A  favorite  with  Washington  audiences,  Art's 
an  organist,  pianist  and  celeste  player  too! 


performing  at  listeners'  weddings 
and  civic  affairs  without  charge. 
However,  Art  Brown's  numer- 
ous activities  are  well  appreciated, 
for  he  has  received  awards  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  many 
other  organizations. 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  13) 
This  and  That 

Louella  Parsons,  the  famous  columnist, 
has  made  an  audition  television  film  which 
is  now  making  the  rounds  of  the  advertis- 
ing agencies  and  sponsors.  It's  a  half  hour 
show,  with  guest  movie  stars,  and  of 
course  including  Miss  Parsons'  movie  news. 
If  the  program  does  go  on  as  a  regular 
series  (it  will  be  on  film)  insiders  expect 
the  Hollywood  studios  will  let  up  the  bars 
and  permit  their  big  names  to  appear  with 
Louella,  as  they  did  when  she  was  on  radio. 

Radio  suffered  a  real  loss  in  the  recent 
deaths  of  actors  Barton  Yarborough  and 
Walter  Maher.  Yarborough  died  suddenly, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  a  blood  clot  on  the 
brain.  He  played  Detective  Sergeant  Ben 
Romero  on  NBC's  Dragnet  and  was  also 
Clifford  Barbour  on  the  radio  version  of 
One  Man's  family,  a  part  he  had  done  since 
the  program  began  in  1932.  Yarborough  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Janet 
Warren,  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  Joan, 
by  his  former  marriage  to  Barbara  Jo 
Allen,  known  to  radio  as  Vera  Vague. 

Walter  Maher  also  passed  on  suddenly,  at 
forty-seven,  of  a  heart  ailment.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  starred  on  CBS'  Lineup. 

Dana  Andrews,  popular  screen  star,  has 
signed  for  the  lead  on  a  new  radio  series, 
I  Was  A  Communist  For  The  FBI,  which 
will  be  based  on  the  book  and  the  movie 
of  the  same  name.  The  show  will  probably 
be  transcribed  in  Hollywood  and  is  set 
to  begin  shortly. 

It  was  a  big  reunion  for  famous  Broad- 
way producer  George  Abbott  and  NBC's 
Ben  Grauer,  when  they  met  on  the  new 
TV  show,  Royal  Showcase.  It  was  Abbott's 
first  television  appearance  and  he  was  so 
nervous  he  asked  Ben  to  stick  close  and 
help  him  out  a  bit.  Which  Ben,  a  video 
veteran,  was  more  than  happy  to  do,  be- 
cause as  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was 
only  returning  the  favor.  Way  back  in 
1925,  when  Abbott  was  the  leading  man  in 
a  Theatre  Guild  play  on  Broadway,  Ben 
made  his  acting  debut  as  a  newsboy  in  the 
same  show.  He  suffered  terrific  stage 
fright  and  it  was  Abbott  who  calmed  him 
down  and  helped  him  get  onto  the  stage. 
Grauer,  by  the  way,  was  recently  pre- 
sented with  a  citation  from  the  Command- 
ing General  of  the  First  Army,  for 
"Exceptionally  Meritorious  Service  To  the 
Armed  Forces"  on  his  Headquarters,  New 
York  air  show.  And  Ben  was  also  com- 
mended by  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
his  persuasive  radio  appeal  for  blood  which 
resulted  in  over  1000  pints  being  donated 
following  his  broadcast. 

Hearts  In  The  Air 

Marian  Marlowe,  of  the  Arthur  Godfrey 
show,  has  had  quite  a  time  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  fans  that  she  and  singer  Frank 
Parker  are  not  married  to  each  other.  How 
the  rumor  got  started  Marian  has  no- 
idea.  Actually,  Marian  was  married  to  a 
government  worker,  from  whom  she  is  now 
separated,  and  Frank  was  married  a  few 
years  ago,  but  is  now  divorced  from  his 
wife.  And  Marian  and  Frank  have  never 
even  had  a  date  with  each  other. 

Janette  Davis,  also  of  the  Godfrey  gang, 
says  she's  so  busy  working  she  hasn't  had 
time  for  romance,  but  when  she  does  go 
out,  it's  usually  with  Hank  Miles,  one  of 
the  writers  on  Arthur's  staff. 

Radio  stars  Karl  Swenson  and  Joan 
Tompkins  are  now  (Continued  on  page  23) 
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WHITE  RAIN 
TONIGHT- 
SUNSHINE 
IN  YOUR  HAIR 

TOMORROW ! 


fabulous  NEW  lotion  shampoo  by  Toni 


DON'T  DULL  your  hair  with  soaps  and  hard- 
to-rinse  creme  shampoos. 

DON'T  DRY  OUT  your  hair  with  harsh  liquid 
shampoos. 

NOW  PAMPER  your  hair  with  gentle  WHITE 
RAIN. 

*GUARANTEE:  The  Ton!  Company  guarantees  WHITE  RAIN 
to  be  non-dulling,  non-drying.  Try  a  bottle.  If  you  don't 
agree,  return  unused  portion  to  The  Toni  Company,  Mer- 
chandise Mort,  Chicago,  Ml.,  for  full  refund. 


I . . .  also  in 
60c  and  30c  sizes 
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Charles   Ashley,    Boston's   top   all-around    reporter,    is 
always  first  with  the   latest  news  over  station   WEEI. 
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ping  uoston 
in  the  know 


TdHHE    scene    was    a   practice    invasion    of    South 

|_  Boston  by  the  Marines,  and  on  hand  to  cover 
the  story  for  WEEI  was  Charles  Ashley,  di- 
rector of  the  station's  news  staff.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate that  a  defective  mortar  shell  would  explode 
and  kill  three  and  wound  six  others,  but  he  was  on 
the  spot  where  such  a  thing  could,  and  did,  happen. 

Ashley  always  leads  his  staff  in  person  and  since 
the  invasion  was  the  biggest  news  potential  of  the 
day,  he  was  right  there  when  the  accident  occurred. 
His  account  was  dramatic,  yet  objective,  although 
Charlie  knew  the  victims  personally.  A  byline 
story  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald,  an  unusual 
occurrence  because  newspapers  consider  radio 
newsmen  rivals  and  seldom  acknowledge  their 
accomplishments. 

It  is  this  sort  of  news  coverage,  a  combination  of 
old-fashioned  reporting  and  painstaking  organiza- 
tion, which  has  made  the  WEEI  newsroom  in  Bos- 
ton so  highly  respected. 

Generally  recognized  as  the  best  all-around  re- 
porter in  that  city,  Ashley  is  also  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  staff  correspondent  for  New 
England.  During  the  famous  "mercy -killing"  mur- 
der trial  of  Dr.  Herman  Sander  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Charlie  was  there  covering  every  detail  of 
this  dramatic  story,  and  feeding  daily  reports  to 
the  coast-to-coast  CBS  network. 


The  Sander  case  was  one  which  aroused  violent 
opinions,  pro  and  con,  and  although  much  of  the 
reporting  was  emotional,  this  was  not  so  with 
Charlie's  daily  dispatches.  He  reported  the  facts, 
and  was  first  on  the  air  with  a  flash  of  the  acquittal, 
and  an  exclusive  interview  with  Dr.  Sander. 

Most  newsmen  have  colorful  backgrounds  them- 
selves, and  Ashley  is  no  exception.  He  learned  his 
trade  the  hard  way — starting  as  an  unpaid  office 
boy  on  the  Brockton  Times,  then  doing  the  high 
school  notes,  graduating  to  the  night  police  beat, 
then  the  night  desk  .  .  .  When  the  paper  was  no 
longer  published,  he  took  a  freelance  jaunt  all  over 
the  country,  writing  stories.  After  time  out  as  a 
"private  eye"  doing  insurance  investigation,  he 
went  back  to  journalism  on  a  succession  of  small 
papers. 

Charlie's  big  break  came  when,  as  a  local  re- 
porter in  a  small  town,  he  was  asked  to  cover  a 
spectacular  murder  case  for  a  big  city  paper.  The 
sensational  stories  and  the  big  scoop  on  the  solu- 
tion were  rewarded  by  a  staff  appointment  on  the 
big  city  paper  at  $27.50  a  week. 

Although  firmly  established  in  the  Boston  Herald 
city  room,  Ashley  began  a  flirtation  with  WEEI, 
in  the  form  of  a  special  police  news  segment  on 
The  Boston  Hour.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out  he  became  a  combat  correspondent  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  organizing  teams  of  writers,  camera- 
men and  artists,  and  escorting  them  into  active 
fighting  zones.  During  this  time  Ashley  served  in 
every  theatre. 

He  stepped  from  the  Coast  Guard  directly  into 
the  WEEI  newsroom,  and  Boston  suddenly  had  a 
new  type  of  radio  news  coverage.  Every  time  a 
major  news  story  broke  in  New  England,  the  first 
voice  heard  seemed  to  be  that  of  Charlie  Ashley 
on  WEEI.  When  the  Bermuda  Sky  Queen  came 
down  into  the  stormy  Atlantic  with  66  persons 
aboard,  Ashley  was  aboard  the  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Bibb,  and  fed  a  nation-wide  15-minute  scoop  to 
the  CBS  radio  network.  In  the  Bar  Harbor  holo- 
caust, when  the  survivors  of  the  devastating  fires 
were  clinging  to  the  waterline  of  the  burning  island, 
Charlie  Ashley  was  busily  broadcasting  from  the 
bridge  of  the  rescue  ship. 

Dramatic  as  such  beats  are,  they  are  actually 
less  important  than  the  steady  day-by-day  cov- 
erage of  the  local  scene.  It  is  the  dependable  and 
thorough  reporting  of  local,  as  well  as  national, 
events  which  wins  and  holds  a  big  audience  year 
after  year. 

Charlie  covers  the  early  morning  newsbeat  in 
person,  with  three,  and  sometimes  four,  broadcasts 
between  6:45  and  9:00  A.  M.  He  also  records  a 
daily  five -minute  program,  Names  in  the  News, 
broadcast  at  6:25  P.  M.  In  between  he  directs  the 
news  organization  which  includes  three  leased 
wires,  two  full-time  newsmen,  and  several  news- 
sports-announcer  combinations,  and  also  supplies 
the  New  England  cut-in  for  the  CBS  radio  net- 
work's News  of  America,  from  9:00  to  9:15  A.  M. 

Charles  Ashley's  popularity  among  radio  listen- 
ers, with  the  largest  audience  of  any  news  broad- 
caster in  Boston,  is  not  hard  to  understand.  He's 
earned  it  with  his  "on-the-spot"  scoops. 


"I  look  for  real  quality  in 
my  dogs  and  guns-qjnj  in 
my  cigarette.  That's  why 
I  smoke  extra-mild  FAilMAS 
You'll  like  them  too." 
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21%  Longer... 


SEE  the  difference  A 

TASTE  the  difference     / 
SMOKE  the  difference 
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Extra-Mild  and  Soothing... 

plus  Fatima  Quality 
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Lovely  women 
instinctively  choose  this 
exquisitely  light, 
fabulously  fine  powder. 
Only  Woodbury,  with  its 
secret  blending  process  and 
special  foundation-cream 
ingredient,  offers  such 
exciting  satin-smoothness, 
such  superb  vibrant  shades, 
longer  cling.  Try  it  .  . . 
see  the  thrilling  difference! 

ANN  BLYTH,  starring  in 
"THE   SECRET    OF 
SALLY    O'MALLEY", 

a  U-l   Picture,  color  by  Technicolor, 
wears  Woodbury  Coquette  to 
intensify  her  skin  loveliness. 
(In  Hollywood,  stars  chose 
Woodbury  Powder 
6  to  1.) 
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new  big  50c  size  .  .  .  v 
also  15c,  30c,  $1.00,  plus  tax 
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try  woodbury  cream  make-up! 

Velvetizes  your  skin... veils  tiny  blemishes! 
Magnificent  alone,  doubly  beautiful  with  matching 


CONTEST  WINNERS 

Should  a  Mother  Share 

Only  the  Troubles  of 

Her  Married  Daughter's 

Life? 


Stella  Dallas  is 
heard  Mon.-Fri., 
4:15  P.M.  EST, 
over  NBC,  for 
Sterling  Drugs. 


Readers  of  a  recent  issue  of  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  were  asked  to  advise 
Stella  Dallas  on  the  problem  she 
faced  in  dealing  with  her  daughter's 
marital  problems. 

Twenty-five  dollars  went  to  Edith  H. 
Barden,  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  for  the 
following  letter: 

My  answer  is  no.  Mother  should 
share  both  trouble  and  happiness  but 
share  both  from  a  distance.  At  birth, 
a  mother  ceases  to  share  the  complete 
life  of  the  new-born  girl.  At  the  time 
of  the  girl's  marriage,  a  mother  ceases 
to  share  the  intimate  family  life.  A 
wise  mother  remains  aloof  and  con- 
centrates on  being  a  good  person,  for 
it  is  one  of  life's  paradoxes  that  if  a 
mother  stays  lovingly  outside  her 
daughter's  marriage,  the  more  hap- 
piness she  will  gain  from  it. 

Five  dollars  also  went  to:  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis V.  Peters,  Schofield,  Wisconsin ; 
Sophie  Needier,  Denver,  Colorado; 
Mrs.  Charles  Carothers,  Anthony, 
Kansas;  Mrs.  Charles  Runyon,  Port 
William,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Marion  Mer- 
riam,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Ken  Murray,  the  man  with  the  big 
cigar  on  The  Ken  Murray  Show, 
over  CBS,  at  8  P.M.,  on  Saturday 
nights,  personally  picked  the  win- 
ners of  Radio-TV  Mirror's  Cross- 
Over  Gag  Contest.  The  winner  was 
Richard  McLellan,  Lexington,  Mass., 
with : 

Jim:  "Say,  Joe,  how  did  you  get  that 

swelling  on  your  nose?" 

Joe:  "Oh,  I  bent  down  to  smell  a  brose 

in  my  garden." 

Jim:   "Not  Brose.  Joe — Rose.   There's 

no  "B"  in  rose." 

Joe:  "There  was  in  this  one." 

Runners  up  in  the  contest  were: 
Mrs.  Robin  E.  Cox,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas;  Harold  Schaefer,  Sayre- 
ville,  New  Jersey;  Miss  Phyllis 
Shatz,  Dorchester.  Mass.;  W.  A. 
Schunicht,  Miami,  Florida;  Edward 
Wellen,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 


why  be  GRff  ?. 

HERE'S  YOUNGER- LOOKING,  LASTING  HAIR  COLOR... *N  /MERE  MINUTES! 
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WHY  TOLERATE  THE  GRAY  STRANDS  that  so  often  say  "old"?  In  just  minutes, 
ROUX  COLOR  SHAMPOO  colors  every  visible  gray  or  dull  hair— brings  you 
radiant,  younger-looking  haircolor  again!  And  whether  you'd  match  your  natural 
shade  or  change  it,  make  it  lighter  or  darker,  Roux  treatments  mean  lasting  color, 
natural-looking  color,  with  no  flat,  painted  look.  Visit  your  beauty  salon  for  this 
quick-acting,  loiv-cost  way  to  lovelier  haircolor ! 


EASY  AS  1-2-3  THIS  "SHAMPOO"  WAY 


1.  Coloring    * 
mixture  poured 
right  from  bot-    Jjjj 
tie— a  FINGER 
application. 


2.  Same  with      Iji 
the  ends.  No 
combing.  No 
paint  brush. 


5^  3.  It's  sham- 
pooed. And 
THIS  color  won't 
wash  out! 


PROFESSIONAL  COLORISTS  USE  MORE  ROUX   THAN   ALL  OTHER  COLORINGS  COMBINED 


ROUX 

COLOR 
SHAMPOO 

Use  according  to  directions. 
FREE!  "You  and  Your  Haircolor,"  an  interesting 
booklet   on   haircoloring.  Write  ROUX,  Box  No. 
91,  Triboro  Station,  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 


So  quick!  So  easy! 

and  no  other  make-up  looks  and  feels 

so  naturally  lovely! 


It's  Pan-Slik*!  Max  Factor's  exciting  new  creamy  make-up, 

as  easy  to  apply  as  lipstick.  Shortens  your  make-up  time 
to  just  seconds.  No  puff,  no  sponge,  no  streaking. 
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Your  Pan-Stik  Make-Up  is  so  gossamer-light,  so  dewy-fresh, 
it  looks  and  feels  like  your  very  own  skin.  Yet  it  conceals 
every  imperfection,  stays  lovely  hours  longer  — with  never  a  trace  of 
"made-up"  look.  Pan-Stik  is  another  of  the 
fabulous  Max  Factor  products,  created  to 
enhance  the  off-stage  beauty  of  Hollywood's 

loveliest  stars  — and  now  brought  to  you. 
Try  Pan-Stik  today.  See  how 

Max  Factor's  exclusive  blend  of 
ingredients  gives  you  a  new. 
more  alluring,  natural  loveliness,  with 
perfect  results  guaranteed*  the  very 
first  time  you  use  it. 


A  little  does  so  much ! 
Pan-Stik  Make-Up 
spreads  far  more  easily, 
_j  1 1 — t  with  the  finger- 
tips, blends  more 
evenly  than  any  other 
kind  of  make-up.  Never 
becomes  greasy  or  sliin\ . 
(lovers  more  perfectly, 
clings  far  longer.  No 
hourly  touch-ups 
necessary.  ^  our  skin 
always  feels  and  look~ 
so  fresh  —  young  - 
naturally  lovely. 


Just  stroke  it  on!  Pan- 
Si  ik's  unique  form  makes 
il  so  simple  and  quick. 
Just  apply  a  few  light 
strokes  to  nose,  forehead 
and  chin,  with  Pan-Stik 
itself.  No  messy  finger- 
nail deposits  as  with 
cream  cake  make-up;  no 
(hipping  as  with  liquid. 
And  Pan-Stik  tucks 
away  neatly  in  your  purse 
for  unexpected  touch-ups 
No  spilling,  no  leaking. 


Pan-Stik 

by 

max  Factor 


New  cream  make-up 
in  stick  form 

SI60  phis  tax.  In  7  enchanting 

shades  — to  harmonize  with  any 

complexion.  At  lending  drug 

and  department  stores. 

Available  in  Canada  at  slightly 

different  prices. 


LORI  NELSON 

as  she  looks  when  away  from  the  cameras. 
This  vivacious  young  actress  is  now  appearing  in 

"MA  AND   PA  KETTLE 
AT  THE  FAIR" 

A   Universal-International   Picture 

One  of  the  many  Hollywood  beauties 

who  enhance  their   fresh,  glowing. 

atural  loveliness  with  Max  Factor 

Pan-Stik  Make-Up  .  .  .  wherever 

they  go  .  .  .  whatever  they  do! 

To  harmonize  with  her  hl.,,,,1 

taring  and  fair  complexion, 
Lori  iues  "Fair"  Pan-Slik. 
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treble-voiced  I  o 


Tommy  Riggs,  crea- 
tor of  the  famous 
Betty  Lou,  is  pic- 
tured at  home  with 
young  son  Jimmy 
and      wife      Noel. 


mmy 


Tommy  Riggs  and  Betty  Lou,  the 
irrepressible  figment  of  his  imag- 
ination and  vocal  chords,  received 
a  hearty  welcome  when  they  returned 
to  the  air  in  a  daily  morning  series 
over  WCBS  at  the  end  of  1950  after 
an  absence  of  several  years.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  the  show  was  rated  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  daytime  par- 
ticipation program. 

Although  precocious  Betty  Lou, 
Tommy's  mythical  companion,  has 
never  been  seen,  her  creator  has  en- 
dowed her  with  such  a  vivid  person- 
ality that  fan  clubs  have  been  formed 
in  her  honor,  dolls  named  after  her 
and  junior  fashion  shows  run  in  her 
name. 

Betty  Lou  spent  her  early  childhood 
in  the  locker  rooms  of  Brown  and 
Ohio  State  Universities.  Riggs,  a 
quarterback  for  Brown  in  the  late 
'30's,  enjoyed  projecting  the  voice  of 
Betty  Lou  in  the  showers  and  dormi- 
tories, much  to  the  confusion  and 
amusement  of  his  teammates. 


When  his  schooldays  were  ended, 
Riggs  left  Betty  Lou  behind  as  he 
started  on  his  first  job.  After  a  few 
months  in  business,  however,  his 
early  stage  ambitions  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  Tommy  became  master  of 
ceremonies  in  a  Pittsburgh  vaudeville 
show. 

Betty  Lou  went  on  the  air  over  a 
local  station  soon  afterward.  She 
emerged  as  a  radio  personality  quite 
accidentally  one  day,  while  Tommy 
was  doing  a  song  and  patter  act  on 
the  station.  He  forgot  a  song  lyric 
and  started  ad  libbing  in  a  baby  voice. 
The  childish  treble  coming  from  the 
educated  vocal  chords  of  a  husky  ex- 
football  player  immediately  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  listeners.  A  string  of 
radio  appearances  throughout  the 
Midwest  followed. 

While  in  Cincinnati,  Tommy  was 
asked  to  audition  for  Rudy  Vallee's 
show  in  New  York.  Tired  of  travel- 
ing, Riggs  sent  a  recording  instead. 
The  record  did  the  trick  and  was  the 


start  of  his  long  run  on  the  program. 
In  Hollywood,  the  radio  star  was 
graduated  to  a  show  of  his  own  on  the 
air.  Then  came  New  York  and  regular 
radio  appearances  on  the  Kate  Smith 
Hour. 

When  Riggs  quit  radio  in  1943  to 
join  the  Navy,  he  was  a  top  radio 
headliner.  He  enlisted  as  an  appren- 
tice seaman  and  spent  eighteen  months 
in  the  South  Pacific,  returning  to 
civilian  life  in  November,  1945. 

Born  in  Pittsburgh  in  1908,  Tommy's 
main  ambitions  were  football  and  the 
stage.  He  had  little  desire  to  follow 
in  his  dad's  footsteps  to  become  a 
steel  mill  superintendent. 

Tipping  the  scales  at  165  pounds, 
Tommy  is  5  feet  10  inches  tall  and  is 
a  better  than  average  athlete,  who 
now  concentrates  on  swimming  and 
golf.  He  is  married  to  Noel  Mills,  a 
former  radio  actress.  In  September, 
1950,  Riggs  became  a  father,  no  myth- 
ical child  this  time,  but  a  real  son, 
named  Jimmy. 
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your  prooiems 


From  almost  five  hundred  letters  and  phone  calls 
a  week  poured  the  personal  problems  of  a  cross- 
section  of  people  living  in  Philadelphia — all  to 
be  answered  by  one  man,  the  Unseen  Adviser. 

A  little  girl  lying  in  the  operating  room  of  a 
hospital  refuses  to  undergo  a  delicate  eye  operation 
unless  the  Unseen  Adviser  is  with  her;  a  mother  in 
Wisconsin,  whose  daughter  is  to  be  married  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  afraid  her  daughter  will  be  married  in  an 
empty  church  and  so  through  the  Unseen  Adviser  in- 
vites his  listeners  to  attend. 

During  a  serious  bakers'  strike  in  Philadelphia  the 
Unseen  Adviser  was  called  in  by  both  sides  and  as 
a  result  helped  settle  the  differences. 

Babies  have  been  named  after  him.  One  listener 
even  said,  "Gee,  I  wish  I  had  a  problem  so  I  could 
write  to  you." 

During  the  past  eleven  years  the  voice  of  the  Un- 
seen Adviser  has  become  as  well  known  in  Philadel- 
phia as  the  statue  of  Billy  Penn. 

In  private  life  this  man  of  mystery  is  Dr.  John 
Arthur  Meyers,  Ph.D.,  a  fifty-three-year-old  grand- 
father, who  is  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life.  He  is  known 
to  his  WIP  listeners  only  as  the  Unseen  Adviser. 
People  look  upon  him  as  sort  of  miracle  man,  someone 
to  set  their  world  straight  when  it  goes  awry. 

During  his  twenty-one  years  of  broadcasting,  eleven 
of  which  have  been  exclusively  on  WIP,  the  Unseen 
Adviser  has  received  more  than  400,000  letters.  In 
his  eleven  years  with  WIP  he  has  been  confronted 
with  more  than  200,000  problems.  These  have  come 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  written  in  many  dif- 
ferent languages. 

Previously  heard  eight  times  a  week,  the  program 
is  now  broadcast  on  Sundays  from  12:30-1  p.m. 
During  this  short  period  he  is  only  able  to  handle  a 
small  portion  of  the  mail  that  flows  into  his  office 
daily.  However,  no  letter  ever  goes  unanswered;  no 
problem  is  ever  left  without  his  help. 

He  spends  six  hours,  sometimes  longer,  every  day 
dictating,  depending  upon  the  volume  of  mail.  He 
writes  more  than  1,500,000  words  a  year  for  his  radio 
broadcasts  alone. 

Even  when  he  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  several 
years  ago  for  an  emergency  appendectomy  his  work 
wasn't  stopped.  No  sooner  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted, than  microphones  were  set  up  in  his  hospital 
room  and  his  regular  broadcasts  continued  from  his 
bedside. 

While  the  Unseen  Adviser's  program  deals  pri- 
marily with  domestic  and  family  problems,  he  is 
frequently  presented  with  emotional  and  psychologi- 


The    Unseen    Adviser    has    located    songs,    filled 
wedding  halls,  and  found  homes  for   1000  dogs. 


cal  problems.  Over  the  years  he  has  received  a 
number  of  letters  containing  "conscience  money." 
One  recently  contained  five  ten-dollar  bills  sent  from 
a  conscience  stricken  ex-GI,  who  had  stolen  from 
a  buddy  overseas.  He  wanted  to  return  the  money 
anonymously,  but  didn't  know  how  to  locate  his 
buddy.  The  Unseen  Adviser  found  the  buddy  and 
the  money  was  returned. 

In  all  cases  the  identity  of  persons  sending  in  prob- 
lems is  never  disclosed;  in  each  case  they  are  referred 
to  by  initials  only.  When  asked  to  what  he  attributes 
the  loyalty  of  his  listeners,  he  says  it's  because  he 
has  never  knowingly  lied  to  them,  or  misled  them. 

In  answering  the  thousands  of  problems  that  con- 
front him  through  the  mail,  he  follows  no  complicated 
policy — just  tries  to  treat  others  as  he  himself  would 
want  to  be  treated.  He  doesn't  believe  in  preaching 
to  those  who  have  made  mistakes,  but  rather,  he  tries 
to  help  them  to  make  good  and  to  learn  from  their 
error. 

During  World  War  II  he  received  a  letter  from 
a  chaplain  asking  for  sheet  music.  One  mention  of 
it  brought  more  than  a  half  ton  of  sheet  music  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Listeners  are  always  offering  him  things  to  give 
away;  refrigerators,  pianos,  radios — he's  found  homes 
for  at  least  a  thousand  puppies.  Once,  he  even  gave 
away  a  complete  shoe  repair  shop  that  was  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  was  offered  by  a  woman 
whose  husband  had  suffered  a  heart  attack.  She 
preferred  to  have  the  Unseen  Adviser  give  it  away 
to  a  deserving  listener — and  he  did. 

Despite  his  busy  life,  The  Unseen  Adviser  still 
finds  time  to  speak  before  more  than  100  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the  year.  He  finds 
time,  too,  for  his  hobbies,  fishing,  chess  and  amateur 
magic.  An  explorer's  streak  keeps  him  traveling 
little-used  roads.  His  family  never  knows  where 
they're  going  to  wind  up  and  neither  does  he. 

Perhaps  his  most  difficult  task  was  this  letter  which 
he  received  one  sultry  July  afternoon: 

"Dear  Unseen  Adviser:  Although  this  is  July,  do 
you   know   where    I    could    get   a    Christmas    tree?" 

P.S.  He  got  it — completely  trimmed,  too. 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  15) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  They  took  their  vows  at 
a  small  family  wedding,  but  they  couldn't 
get  away  for  a  honeymoon.  Joan  is  so  busy 
on  This  Is  Nora  Drake  and  Against  The 
Storm,  and  Karl  is  so  occupied  with  Mr. 
Chameleon  and  Lorenzo  Jones,  among 
others,  that  they  had  to  forego  any  sort  of 
trip  until  summer.  They  are  hoping  to  get 
away  to  Karl's  favorite  spot  in  Maine. 

Sydna  Scott  and  Jerome  Thor,  who  have 
the  leads  on  Foreign  Intrigue,  the  CBS 
television  show  which  is  filmed  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  have  been  getting  all  sorts 
of  romantic  fan  mail.  But  what  the  letter 
writers  don't  know  is  that  they're  very 
happily   married,   and   to    each   other. 

Whatever  Happened  To  .  .  . 

Bill  Lawrence,  who  used  to  sing  on  Arthur 
Godfrey's  shows?  Bill's  contract  with 
Arthur  had  expired  before  he  went  into 
the  service  and  he  had  intended  then  to 
go  out  on  his  own,  but  decided  not  to 
make  the  move  because  he  was  about  to  be 
drafted.  After  he  was  in  the  Army,  Bill 
became  ill  and  spent  several  months  in 
Army  hospitals.  He  was  given  a  medical 
discharge  a  short  time  ago  and  came  back 
to  his  mother's  home  in  New  York  City 
to  recuperate.  Since  his  return  to  civilian 
life  he  hasn't  done  too  much  singing,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  guest  appearance. 
As  soon  as  he  is  feeling  up  to  par  again 
Bill  hopes  to  have  his  own  show  on  radio 
and  television. 

....  Hattie  McDaniels,  who  was  radio's 
Beulah?  Hattie  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
many  weeks  and  had  to  give  up  her  work. 
However,  reports  are  that  she  is  much 
improved  and  as  soon  as  she  is  completely 
recovered,  she  will  resume  "Beulah"  once 
again.  Meantime,  Lillian  Randolph  has 
taken  over  the  role.  Ethel  Waters  is  star- 
ring on  the  television  version  of  this  show. 
....  Bea  Wain,  who  sang  on  many  radio 
programs,  and  was  also  half  of  the  team, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Music,  with  her  husbnad, 
Andre  Baruch?  Bea  has  been  very  busy 
with  her  son,  Wayne,  who  is  five  and  a 
half  years  old,  and  her  year-old  daughter, 
Bonita,  and  a  brand  new  home  she  and 
Andre  recently  built  in  the  Westchester 
suburbs,  just  outside  of  New  York.  Bea 
has  turned  down  many  television  offers 
until  such  time  as  they  are  settled  in  their 
new  home.  Then  she  hopes  to  return  to 
her  singing  career.  Andre,  of  course,  is 
heard  each  week  on  the  Hit  Parade  shows. 
....  Supermanj  or  as  he  was  known  in 
other  roles,  Bill  Skilling?  Superman  Skill- 
ing  is  now  Private  First  Class  William  P. 
Skilling,  having  entered  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  last  September.  Maybe  he  doesn't 
miss  his  radio  roles  too  much  because  he 
is  assigned  to  the  radio  section  of  the 
Second  Marine  Division's  Public  Informa- 
ton  Office  at  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Have  you  wondered  what  happened  to 
one  of  your  old  favorites  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision? If  so,  drop  a  line  to  Jill  Warren, 

RADIO      AND      TELEVISION      MIRROR      MAGAZINE, 

205  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  17,  and 
I'll  do  a  little  digging  each  month  and  try 
to  find  out  for  you.  Can't  answer  any  mail 
personally  but  will  try  to  give  you  news 
of  your  favorites  through  this  column. 
*  *  * 

(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and  tele- 
vision, be  sure  to  check  your  local  papers 
for  time,  station  and  channel.) 
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Just  drop  one 

or  two  ALKA-SELTZER  Tablets 

into  a  glass  of  water 

and  listen  to  it  fizz! 

Enjoy  this  sparkling, 

refreshing  drink... 

soon  you'll 


You  can't  be  your  loveliest  .  .  .  your 
charming  self  .  .  .  when  acid  indigestion 
brings  distress.  Next  time  an  acid 
upset  stomach  hides  your  smile  and 
fades  your  charm — try  a  glass  of 
bubbling,  refreshing  Alka-Seltzer 
You'll  be  sparkling  again  when 
Alka-Seltzer  helps  soothe  and 
settle  your  acid  indigestion 
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BUY    THI    LARGE    SIZE 


Alka-Seltzer 

(RAND  R«o. U.S.  Pol. Off. 

AT  ALL  DRUG  STORES  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 
MILES  LABORATORIES,   INC.,   ELKHART,   INDIANA 


ALSO   FIRST   AID 

FOR-HEADACHE, 

COLD   DISCOMFORT, 

MUSCULAR   ACHES 

AND   PAINS 


Copyright— 1952 
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jhampoo 

plus  egg 


CONDITIONS 

EVEN  "DIFFICULT"  HAIR 

TO  GLORIOUS  NATURAL 

RADIANCE 

The  only  shampoo  made  with 
fresh,  whole  egg — Nature's  own 
hair-conditioner,  known  to 
generations  of  beauty-wise  women! 
Use  like  ordinary  shampoos  .  .  . 
but  what  an  exciting  difference 
in  the  brilliance,  manageability, 
smoother  texture  it  gives  your 
hair!  Try  it.  See  how 
lovely  your  hair 
can  really  be. 


4oz.59c  8oz.$1 

Available  at  beauty 
salons,  cosmetic 
and  drug  counters. 


BE  SURE  OF 
YOUR  SHAMPOO- 
DO  AS  BEAUTY 

EXPERTS  DO! 

USE  SHAMPOOS 

MADE  BY 
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Daytime 


diary 


THE  FOREMOST 
NAME  IN   HAIR   BEAUTY 


AGAINST  THE  STORM  Eversince 
Siri  Allen's  marriage  to  Hal  Thomas  fell 
apart,  she  hasn't  really  felt  at  home  any- 
where. Even  though  she's  back  with  her 
parents  in  Hawthorne,  she  finds  herself 
restless — uneasy — waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Will  a  trip  to  Denmark,  sug- 
gested by  a  professor  friend  of  her  fath- 
er's, provide  the  right  combination  of 
work  and  holiday  for  Siri?  Or  will  she 
have  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  answer? 
M-F,   10:45  A.M.   EST,  WJZ. 

AUNT  JENNY  Ever  since  George  Davis 
retired,  Aunt  Jenny  has  watched  with 
amusement  and  understanding  his  efforts 
to  keep  his  life  active  and  interesting. 
George's  wife,  Myra,  finds  it  a  little  more 
difficult  to  be  understanding  as  George 
undertakes  match-making  operations  on 
behalf  of  her  sister.  In  Aunt  Jenny's  most 
recent  story,  she  tells  whether  George's  ef- 
forts brought  happiness  or  something  quite 
different.  M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Rupert  Barlow's 
latest  attempt  to  break  up  the  marriage  of 
Mary  and  Larry  Noble  centers  around  Ju- 
dith Venable,  the  leading  lady  in  the  new 
play  starring  Larry.  Will  Mary  believe 
Rupert's  hints  of  romance  between  Judith 
and  Larry?  And  how  far  can  Rupert  go, 
considering  that  Judith's  real  objective  is 
himself — or  his  fortune?  Will  Larry  or 
Mary  realize  the  truth  in  time  to  thwart 
Rupert's  plan?    M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

Hit.  SISTER  No  matter  how  Ruth 
Wayne  tries,  it  seems  impossible  for  her 
to  find  the  road  back  to  complete  under- 
standing and  trust  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
John  Wayne.  The  sinister  influence  of 
millionaire  Millard  Parker  has  divided  the 
Waynes,  as  have  Ruth's  efforts  to  under- 
stand Dr.  Marlowe,  whom  John  considered 
a  professional  rival.  How  long  can  Ruth 
put  off  taking  stock  of  this  marriage  of 
hers?    M-F,  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BRIGHTER  DAY  Although  Althea 
Dennis  has  her  shortcomings — selfishness 
and  a  touch  of  cold-heartedness  among 
them — nobody  can  deny  that  in  at  least 
one  way  she  is  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  Althea  is  shrewd.  Just  what  is 
there  about  Larry  Race  that  sets  Althea 
thinking  .  .  .  wondering?  Is  Larry's  re- 
lationship with  his  brother,  the  notorious 
Anthony  Race,  quite  what  it  seems?  M-F, 
2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  A  combina- 
tion of  love  and  crime  makes  things 
especially  exciting  for  reporter  David 
Farrell  when  he  covers  the  reluctant 
lover  marriage  case  which  breaks  when  a 
beautiful  young  woman  is  found  murdered 
in  the  apartment  of  a  popular  writer  on 
love  and  marriage.  Four  jealous  women 
complicate  things,  but  not  enough  to  keep 
the  truth  from  David  and  his  wife  Sally. 
M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

GUIDING  LIGHT  A  strange,  frighten- 
ing thing  has  happened  to  Meta  White. 
She  finds  herself  expecting  not  the  best, 
but  the  worst,  to  happen.  Even  at  the 
brightest  moment  of  her  marriage  to  Joe 
Roberts,  when  they  have  made  the  secret 
public  and  she  is  finally  going  home  with 
him,  she  cannot  believe  all  is  going  to  be 
well.  Is  Joe's  daughter,  Cathy,  really  rec- 
onciled? Will  trouble  come  from  some 
other  quarter?    M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  head 
matron  of  the  orphanage,  Hilltop  House, 
would  never  have  achieved  her  responsible 
post  without  her  talent  for  management. 
Her  control  of  the  orphanage  remains  as 
efficient  as  ever,  but  Julie  finds  that  the 
other  aspects  of  her  life  have  become  some- 
what unmanageable  since  Red  Nixon  came 
into  it.  Is  Red  going  to  mean  something 
important  to  Julie's  future?  M-F,  3  P.M. 
EST.  CBS. 

JOYCE  JORDAN,  M.D.  It  takes  years 
of  hard  work  before  a  doctor  is  established 
— and  for  a  woman,  sometimes  more.  Joyce 
Jordan  has  always  felt  dedicated  to  her 
career,  secure  in  her  confidence  that  noth- 
ing else  could  ever  be  as  important  to  her. 
Now,  however,  she  has  met  Mike  Hill — 
and  Mike  has  met  her.  Against  Joyce's 
will  the  force  of  Mike's  emotion  breaks 
down  her  cautious  restraint.  But  what 
about  the  girl  Mike  is  engaged  to?  M-F, 
3:30  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Can  there  be  any- 
thing so  dreadful  in  Nancy's  past  that  she 
is  unable  to  share  it  with  her  father,  Bill 
Davidson,  or  with  her  beloved  husband, 
Kerry?  The  echo  from  the  past,  when  she 
was  living  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Palmer,  is 
so  disturbing  to  Nancy  that  it  goes  a  long 
way  toward  shattering  her  family's  peace 
and  security.  Adept  as  he  is  at  helping 
others.  Bill  finds  it  difficult  indeed  to  help 
his  own  child.    M-F.  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


KING'S  ROW  For  better  or  worse,  the 
mysterious  Abel  Baker  has  entered  Randy 
McHugh's  life  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
His  strange,  unexpected  proposition  puts 
Randy  in  an  uncomfortable  position,  her 
loyalty  as  a  citizen  warring  with  her  nat- 
ural impulse  to  be  open  and  aboveboard 
with  everyone — particularly  with  Dr.  Par- 
ris  Mitchell,  whom  she  loves.  What  lies 
ahead  for  Randy  if  she  cooperates  with 
Baker?    M-F,  11:30  A.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  After  the 
unfortunate  Lucy  Greene  finds  help  and 
refuge  in  the  clinic  Dr.  Markham  has  made 
out  of  his  expensive  estate,  Chichi  and 
Papa  David  become  even  more  interested 
in  the  clinic's  possibilities.  Together  with 
Dr.  Markham  they  see  it  as  a  tremendous 
factor  in  aiding  a  group  of  unfortunates. 
Will  they  be  able  to  work  out  their  plans 
without  interference?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

LONE  JOURNEY  If  there  is  any  short- 
cut to  learning  the  truth  about  another 
human  being's  character,  probably  it  would 
be  to  isolate  yourself  with  him  for  a  time. 
Sydney  MacKenzie  finds  herself  in  pre- 
cisely that  position  when  she  and  Lansing 
are  snowbound  in  the  ranch  home  of  Wolfe 
Bennet.  What  she  learns  about  the  two 
men — and  about  herself — may  affect  Syd- 
ney's entire  future.  M-F,  11  A.M.  EST, 
ABC. 

LORENZO  JONES  It  looks  as  though 
Lorenzo's  recent  invention,  luminous  car 
wax,  is  going  to  get  him  into  even  more 
trouble  than  any  of  his  previous  inven- 
tions. In  partnership  with  Don  Edwards, 
he  is  trying  to  put  the  wax  on  the  market, 
but  Don's  secretary,  Marian  Randall,  has 
her  own  reasons  for  not  liking  the  idea. 
Her  effect  on  Lorenzo's  business  and  mar- 
riage could  be  disturbing.  M-F,  5:30  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  After  the  last  months, 
which  were  made  so  turbulent  by  daugh- 
ter Fay's  star-crossed  romance,  Ma  and 
her  family  and  friends  are  hoping  for  a 
short  spell  of  peace  in  which  to  pull  them- 
selves— and  Fay's  broken  heart — together. 
But  the  curious  affair  of  Banker  Pendleton 
and  his  wife,  Mathilda,  upsets  Ma's  hopes. 
Just  how  do  these  influential  citizens  of 
Rushville  Center  manage  to  disturb  Ma 
Perkins?    M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

MARRIAGE  FOR  TWO  When  Vikki 
Adams  fell  in  love  with  Roger  Hoyt  her 
faith  and  trust  were  so  strong  that  even 
Roger's  unsentimental  Aunt  Debbie,  who 
tried  to  warn  Vikki  that  Roger  was  too 
spoiled  to  make  a  good  husband,  changed 
her  mind  about  their  chances  for  happi- 
ness. Vikki's  love  remains  unshaken,  but 
at  times  she  wonders  if  her  marriage  can 
survive  the  determination  of  Pamela  Tow- 
ers, Roger's  old  girl  friend,  to  break  it  up. 
M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

MARY  MARLIN  A  wife  must  have  tre- 
mendous resources  of  love  and  faith  to 
weather  the  threat  of  a  husband's  infidelity. 
Twice  in  the  past,  Joe  Marlin  has  verged 
on  serious  indiscretion,  but  after  the  war 
both  he  and  Mary  believed  they  had  en- 
tered on  a  new,  mature  phase  of  their  part- 
nership. Into  this  new  security  comes 
Madame   Tao-Ling.    Will   her   secret   hold 
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For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
great  confusion  as  to  just  what  to  use 
for  internal  feminine  cleanliness. 
Women  are  certainly  fully  aware  how 
necessary  internal  hygiene  is  to  their 
health  and  married  happiness.  They 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  douche 
after  their  periods  and  to  guard  against 
offensive  odor.  But  what  to  use  has 
long  been  the  bewildering  question. 

In  the  past,  many  women  were 
forced  to  use  harmful  poisons.  Then 
next,  women  foolishly  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  used  weak,  in- 
effective home-made  solutions.  Im- 
agine any  up-to-date  fastidious  woman 
taking  such  chances  with  the  most 
intimate  concern  of  her  life!  But  for- 
tunately the  advent  of  zonite  has  put 
an  end  to  all  this  confusion. 

Developed  By  Famous  Surgeon  and  Scientist 

The  zonite  principle  —  developed  by 
a  renowned  surgeon  and  scientist — 


was  the  first  in  the  whole  world  to  be 
powerfully  effective  yet  absolutely  safe 
to  tissues.  Scientists  have  tested  every 
known  antiseptic-germicide  they  could 
find  on  sale  for  the  douche  and  no 
other  type  proved  so  powerful  yet 
harmless  as  zonite.  It  is  positively 
non-poisonous,  non-irritating,  zonite 
can  be  used  as  directed  as  often  as 
needed  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
injury.  And  it  does  the  job! 

What  ZONITE  does . . . 

zonite  gives  you  both  internal  and 
external  hygienic  protection.  It  keeps 
your  person  so  dainty  and  clean. 
zonite  helps  guard  against  infection 
and  kills  every  germ  it  touches.  It's 
not  always  possible  to  contact  all  the 
germs  in  the  tract,  but  you  can  de- 
pend on  zonite  to  kill  every  reachable 
germ.  An  ideal  solution  for  effective 
feminine  cleanliness.  Inexpensive,  too! 


Ideal  'All  Purpose'  Antiseptic- Germicide  For  General  Home  Use 


Zonite 

FOR    NEWER 

♦Offer  good  only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


Mail  coupon  for  FREE  book  (never  be- 
fore published) .  Reveals  intimate  facts 
and  gives  complete  information  on  fem- 
inine hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corp.,  Dept.  RM-42,  100  Park  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y* 
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Doctor 

does 

good 

Deed 


Good  news  for  women 
in  the  field  of  monthly 
sanitary  protection 


Physician  invents  Tamp  ax 
for  internal  use 


Speaking  practically,  not 
many  recent  inventions  have 
benefited  women  more  than 
Tampax.  Perfected  by  a  doctor  for 
monthly  use,  Tampax  is  based  on  the 
recognized  medical  principle  of  internal 
absorption.  Made  of  pure  absorbent  cot- 
ton compressed  in  disposable  applica- 
tors, Tampax  is  readily  and 
comfortably  inserted.  In 
fact,  the  wearer  cannot  feel 
its  presence! 

Tampax  needs  no  belts, 
pins  or  bulky  external  pads. 
With  Tampax  there  is  no 
odor  or  chafing.  Nor  bulges 
or  ridges  under  close-fitting 
dresses.  You  can  wear  Tam- 
pax while  swimming  and  dur- 
ing tub  or  shower  bath!  It  is 
really  a  wonderful  invention! 
The  small  size  of  Tampax 
allows  you  to  carry  a  month's  supply  in 
your  purse;  also  disposal  is  made  particu- 
larly easy.  So  you  see  Tampax  is  designed 
in  many  ways  to  take  the  load  off  your 
mind  on  "those  days".  ...  At  drug  and 
notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies:  Regu- 
lar, Super,  Junior.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for   Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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Daytime  Diary 


over  Joe  enable  his  enemies  to  shatter  his 
life?    M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

OUR  GAL  SUNDAY  Sunday's  husband, 
Lord  Henry  Bririthrope,  has  not  seen  his 
cousin  Myron  Hunter  for  many  years,  and 
when  Myron  suddenly  appears  in  Fair- 
brooke  he  is  royally  welcomed.  But  Sun- 
day finds  it  hard  to  accept  Myron's  much- 
younger  wife,  Christine.  Will  the  truth 
about  the  Hunters  be  revealed  when  My- 
ron's son,  Robert,  meets  his  father  after 
a  long  estrangement?  And  will  Sunday's 
fears  be  justified?  M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  With  the 
help  of  the  Youngs,  Mr.  Smiley's  plans  for 
his  new  concrete  factory  go  forward.  Pep- 
per, in  fact,  has  confided  to  Linda  that  he 
wishes  Mr.  Smiley  had  begun  to  operate 
before  the  awarding  of  a  recent  building 
contract,  for  he  does  not  trust  the  con- 
struction group  selected  by  the  city  coun- 
cil. Are  Pepper's  suspicions  justified?  Is 
the  town  in  for  another  scandalous  tragedy 
like  the  collapse  of  the  dam  some  time 
ago?    M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  When  Perry  Mason 
took  on  the  job  of  extricating  May  Grant 
from  her  murder  charge  and  restoring  her 
to  her  child  and  husband,  he  became  en- 
tangled in  one  of  the  most  nerve-wracking 
battles  of  wit  in  his  entire  career.  Has 
Perry,  for  once,  underestimated  his  ad- 
versary? Will  Anna  B.  Hurley  and  her 
tool,  the  beautiful  and  perhaps  not-so- 
dumb  Kitty  di  Carlo,  manage  to  keep  little 
Dorrie  and  retain  her  fortune?  M-F,  2:15 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  As  the  care- 
fully-laid plot  breaks  over  the  heads  of 
Carolyn  and  her  husband,  Governor  Miles 
Nelson,  Carolyn  sees  at  last  the  power  and 
ruthlessness  of  the  forces  arrayed  against 
her.  Feeling  certain  of  Annette  Thorpe's 
directing  hand,  she  knows  the  danger  is 
directed  at  least  as  much  against  her,  as  a 
woman,  as  it  is  against  Miles  for  political 
reasons — for  Annette  has  never  accepted 
*he  loss  of  Miles.  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  Dr.  Jim  Brent  might 
well  say,  together  with  one  of  his  country's 
most  famous  men,  that  he  has  only  just  be- 
gun to  fight.  It's  quite  a  battle  that  the 
Overtons  are  giving  him,  in  their  desperate 
anxiety  to  protect  their  ill-gotten  fortune. 
Personal  danger,  social  and  professional 
disgrace — these  have  already  been  weath- 
ered by  Jim  and  Jocelyn  McLeod.  How 
far  will  the  Overtons  go?  M-F,  3:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

ROMANCE   OF   HELEN    TRENT  For 

many  reasons,  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea 
when  Helen's  boss,  Jeff  Brady,  invited  her 
and  her  friend,  Agatha  Anthony,  to  visit 
him  in  Palm  Springs.  The  trip  was  to 
combine  business  and  pleasure,  and  to  give 
Helen  a  chance  to  help  Jeff  mend  the  rift 
in  his  marriage  to  Lydia.  But  it  added 
nothing  but  trouble  to  Helen's  life,  for  it 


gave  Barclay  Bailey  and  Gil  Whitney  an- 
other chance  to  quarrel  over  Helen.  M-F, 
12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  The  long,  harrowing  ordeal 
is  over — Bill  has  been  judged  innocent  of 
murdering  Blanche  Weatherby.  Both  Bill 
and  Rosemary  have  but  one  thought — to 
get  away  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
Austin  farm,  where  they  can  patch  up 
their  shattered  nerves  and  begin  rebuild- 
ing a  secure  married  life.  Is  country  life 
the  answer  for  the  young  Roberts  couple? 
Will  it  bring  its  own  serious  problems? 
M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST,  CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  BURTON  Against  her 
will,  Terry  Burton  is  being  pushed  from 
the  kind  of  life  she  prefers — that  of  being 
homemaker,  wife  and  mother — into  a  role 
she  isn't  sure  she  can  maintain.  Will  the 
interference  of  Stan's  mother  and  sister 
force  Terry  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
her  family?  What  effect  will  Michael  Dal- 
ton  have  as  he  takes  over  the  managership 
of  the  Burton  store?  Is  Terry  right  to  dis- 
trust him?  M-F,  2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  A  dynamic  new  per- 
sonality enters  Stella's  life  when  lawyer 
Arnold  King  saves  her  from  paying  for  a 
crime  she  did  not  commit.  The  famous 
criminal  lawyer  finds  in  Stella  a  sincerity 
and  warmth  he  has  never  known  before, 
together  with  a  curious  parallel  to  his  own 
experience  of  life's  hardships  and  misun- 
derstandings. What  strange  forces  will 
bring  these  two  together  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  them  apart?  M-F,  4:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

STRANGE  ROMANCE  OF  EVELYN 
WINTERS  Playwright  Gary  Bennet,  who 
still  considers  his  ward  Evelyn  a  youngster, 
does  not  realize  the  depth  of  her  love  for 
him.  Will  their  relationship  founder  over 
Gary's  antagonism  to  producer  Nigel  For- 
rest, who  finds  Evelyn  both  attractive  and 
talented?  Gary  is  headstrong  enough  to 
court  trouble  if  he  feels  Evelyn  is  being 
dangerously  influenced — and  Nigel  is  a 
very  powerful  personality  in  the  theatre. 
M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  DRAKE  The  reap- 
pearance of  Irene,  the  wife  Spencer  be- 
lieved dead  at  Hiller's  hand,  puts  the  fin- 
ishing touch  on  Spencer's  plan  to  gain  Peg 
Martinson  and  her  fortune.  Convinced,  at 
last,  of  Spencer's  villainy,  Peg  tells  Nora 
she  will  get  her  reinstated  at  Page  Memo- 
rial, but  makes  allusions  to  the  future  that 
leave  Nora  and  Fred  Molina  apprehensive 
about  her  mind.  What  is  Peg  planning  for 
herself  and  Spencer?  M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST, 
CBS. 

VALIANT  LADY  Joan  Scott  has  never 
taken  Stewart  Fairbanks  seriously  in  a  ro- 
mantic way.  With  an  active  career  and  a 
full  life,  Joan  finds  the  middle-aged  execu- 
tive pleasant  as  a  friend,  but  in  no  other 
role.  However,  it  is  possible  that  through 
her  loyalty  to  her  father  Joan  may  be 
drawn  into  closer  contact  with  Fairbanks 
than  she  anticipates.    Will  this  affect  her 


plans  regarding  Jim?  M-F,  4  P.M.  EST, 
ABC. 

WENDY  WARREN  Although  Mark's 
screen-writing  commitment  took  him  to 
Hollywood  and  Wendy  had  to  remain  at 
her  newspaper  job  in  New  York,  they  both 
felt  more  secure  than  ever  before,  that 
their  marriage  could  take  place  shortly. 
But  Hollywood  is  full  of  interesting  people, 
particularly  for  a  young  writer  whose  ca- 
reer is  expanding  as  rapidly  as  Mark's. 
For  instance,  the  glamorous  Maggie,  who 
is  so  anxious  to  become  Mark's  friend. 
M-F,  12  Noon  EST,  CBS. 

n'HM  A  GIRL  MABBIBS  After 
some  tight  moments,  Joan  and  Harry  are 
able  to  rejoice  in  Harry's  exoneration  from 
the  charge  of  killing  Allison.  But  Claire 
O'Brien  pursues  her  own  plans  with  re- 
gard to  Harry's  marriage,  which  she  was 
determined  to  break  up.  Aware  of  Claire's 
maneuvering,  Joan  is  not  exactly  unpre- 
pared for  trouble — but  can  she  keep  her- 
self under  control  well  enough  to  cope  with 
Claire's  ruthless  methods?  M-F,  11:15 
A.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  HOUSE  How  much 
responsibility  should  the  members  of  a 
family  carry  for  one  another — and  how 
much  interference  should  they  exercise  in 
one  another's  private  lives?  Young  Clay 
is  often  rebellious  against  his  father's  au- 
thority— as  are  the  other  Carter  children. 
And  yet  when  Clay  gets  into  trouble,  trou- 
ble that  might  easily  become  serious,  he 
is  glad  enough  to  accept  his  father's  help. 
M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  How  much 
longer  can  Ann  Malone  go  on  in  half-tied, 
half-free  condition  imposed  by  her  separa- 
tion from  Jerry?  Neither  of  them  can 
make  any  plans  for  the  future,  and  the 
situation  is  not  one  that  can  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. Will  Mary  Browne  force  Jerry  to 
action,  in  spite  of  her  father's  efforts  to 
keep  her  from  causing  trouble?  Or  will 
some  factor  in  Ann's  life  bring  on  a  cli- 
max?  M-F,  1 :30  P.  M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG      WIDDER     DROWN     For 

many  years  Ellen  Brown  has  believed  that, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted,  she 
and  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  would  be  mar- 
ried. Recently,  however,  she  and  the  rest 
of  Simpsonville  have  been  shaken  by  the 
discovery  that  Anthony  is  married  to  a 
woman  named  Ruth.  To  make  things  worse 
for  Ellen,  Ruth  takes  up  residence  in  Simp- 
sonville. Can  Ellen  and  the  Lorings  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  same  small  town?  M-F, 
4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Give 

TO  THE  RED  CROSS 

YOUR  FUNDS  WILL— 

Provide    blood    and    plasma    for   the 

injured — civilian  and  military. 

Continue     welfare     services     to     our 

armed  forces  in  camps  and  hospitals. 

Furnish    food    and    clothing    for    vic- 
tims  of   floods    and    other   disasters. 
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°rJust  in-between, 


need  Hidden  y> 


to  look  like  a  QuC( 


adds  fullness  without  pads  or  puffs 

Suddenly  your  curves  are  fuller,  rounder,  excitingly  in  line  with 
fashion-and  only  you  know  the  reason.  It's  Hidden  Treasure- 
with  the  amazing  patented  Magicup!  The  built-in  contours  can't 
ever  wash  out.  No  wonder  fashion-wise  women  ask  for  Hidden 
Treasure  by  name  more  than  any  other  bra.  Regular,  plunging 
and  strapless— about  3.50  to  5.00 

Extremely  small  bust?  Ask  for  Peter  Pan  Tripl-Treasure.  Plung- 
ing and  strapless— about  5.00  and  5.95 


pct£r  pan 
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(Jy  u.s.  mt,  orr.  patented 

PETER  PAN  FOUNDATIONS, 
MERRY-GO-ROUND   OP  CANADA   • 


INC.    •    3.2   FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  { 
3643  ST.  LAWRENCE  BLVD..  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
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WITHOUT     R1SKINGA     PENNY! 


you  CAM 

QUALIFY 


In  this  fascinating  puzzle  game,  you  can  easily  qualify  to  win  a  fabulous  Cash  Award.  Here  is  a  money-making 
opportunity  for  you  .  .  .  an  opportunity  to  earn  $3,000.00;  $5,000.00;  $10,000.00  or  EVEN  AS  MUCH  AS 
SEVENTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  cash,  and  without  leaving  the  comfort  of  your  own  home. 

SEND   NO  MONEY   WITH  YOUR  ENTRY! 


In  this  FUN  puzzle  game,  you  are  required  only  to  rearrange 
the  20  "Names  in  the  News"  shown  in  the  panel,  so  that  all 
the  blank  squares  will  be  filled  with  letters  to  spell  these  20 
words  correctly.  Could  anything  be  easier  than  that?  The 
detailed  instructions  given  below  are  "crystal  clear"  and  easy 


to  follow.  No  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  picture  puzzle  books 
or  other  reference  books  are  needed.  You  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  There  is  no  uncertainty.  Send  your  puzzle  solution 
quickly  and  some  day  you  may  say  "that  was  the  luckiest 
day  of  my  life." 


$42,000.00   IN   CASH   PRIZES 


This  Huge  Distribution  of  Contest  Cash  is  offered  by  the  COMMUNITY  YOUTH  CENTER  of  Indianapolis.  This  na- 
tion-wide non-sectarian  campaign  is  being  conducted  to  acquaint  you  with  our  activities  as  well  as  to  enlist  your  support, 
so  that  the  splendid  work  carried  on  for  many  years  among  the  underprivileged  children  of  this  great  city  may  be  main- 
tained and  extended. 
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HERE'S  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THIS  PUZZLE 


Starting  on  the  chart  with  the  name  "INDIANAPOLIS"  fill  in 
ALL  the  blank  squares,  each  with  a  separate  letter,  to  spell  a 
"NAME  IN  THE  NEWS."  Spell  from  left  to  right  and  from 
top  to  bottom.  Use  only  names  found  in  the  list  of  names  shown 
in  the  margin  of  the  puzzle  chart.  Every  name  must  be  used  in 
solving  the  puzzle  and  no  name  can  be  used  twice.  All  names 
must  be  connected  or  interlocked.  One  letter  only  may  be  used 
in  each  letter  square  and  the  name  "INDIANAPOLIS"  must 
remain  on  the  chart  in  the  position  shown. 

When  the  20  "NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS"  in  addition  to 
"INDIANAPOLIS"  have  been  used,  filling  in  all  of  the  squares 
with  the  letters  properly  connected  or  interlocked,  you  will 
have  finished  your  solution.  Spelling  must  be  the  same  as  in 
the  word  list.  For  example,  starting  with  "N"  in  INDIAN- 
APOLIS, it's  easy  to  see  the  correct  name  to  use  is  "NEHRU." 

When  mailing  back  your  entry,  write  on  a 
separate  sheet,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  persons  you  know  who  enjoy  working 
interesting  puzzles  and  who  you  feel  sure 
would  like  to  enter  this  money-making 
puzzle  competition.  Should  either  of  these 
friends  win  any  of  the  three  top  prizes,  you 
will  receive  $1,000  EXTRA  as  your  reward. 


EARN 
$1000 
EXTRA 


IRutA,  FR£B  S*ttny  TUcul! 

After  you  have  filled  in  all  the  blank  squares  with  the 
proper  names,  correctly  spelled  and  joined  together, 
clip  out  the  puzzle  chart  with  coupon,  print  your 
name  and  address  and  mail  to  COMMUNITY 
YOUTH  CENTER,  44  South  Capitol  Ave.,  Indian- 
apolis 4,  Ind.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  That's  all  you 
need  do  to  be  eligible. 

The  same  day  we  receive  your  entry,  we  will  reply, 
telling  you  how  easy  it  is  to  proceed  and  win  one  of 
the  500  generous  prizes,  including  the  Grand  Award 
of  $17,000.00.  Mail  your  entry  and  make  certain  you 
have  taken  the  first  step  which  can  lead  to  prosperity. 
COSTS  NOTHING  TO  TRY.  When  you  receive  our 
letter  outlining  the  next  step  in  this  fascinating  game 
— you  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  go  any  farther 
unless  you  want  to  continue  in  the  contest.  Residents 
of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico  and  Ha- 
waii, who  are  18  years  of  age  and  over,  are  eligible 
to  enter  contest. 
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ALGIERS       M0NSANO 
BERLIN       NEHRU 
EGYPT         0KE 
ELKH0RN     RABUE 
GLASGOW    SUEZ 
GLASH0NG  TEHRAN 
GR0ET        TRIESTE 
KAES0NG     WALES 
LW0W  WARSAW 

MEUSE     WASHINGTON 
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I  have  filled  in  the  above  chart  with  20  connecting  names.  Tell  me  how  I  may  NOW 
proceed  to  win  up  to  $17,000  GRAND  AWARD  in  your  2nd  ANNUAL  GOLD 
RUSH  CONTEST.  I  am  at  least  18  years  old. 

Name 

Address 


City  or  P.  O State 

LMoil  to  INDIANAPOLIS  YOUTH  CENTER 
44  South  Capitol  Ave..  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  y    g 
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Resurrection 


OUR  SCENE:  Jerusalem — great  city  standing  upon  the  crest  of  a  mountain. 
But  on  this  day  no  brilliant  sun  to  bathe  the  city  in  a  golden  light.  For 
the  sky  is  grey  and  rumbling  with  thunder.  In  the  air  is  the  feeling  of  death. 
And  there  are  those  who  watch  fearfully  as  they  look  from  the  city  out  toward 
a  hill  a  scant  hundred  yards  away.  For  on  that  hill  silhouetted  against  the 
dark  sky  three  crosses  rise — and  on  each  cross  a  figure  hangs.  Now  from  the 
high  terrace  of  one  stately  building  in  the  city  a  man  watches.  His  face  grim, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  that  fateful  hill.  Joseph  is  his  name  and  he  is  of  the  place 
called  Arimathea.  And  beside  him  stands  his  wife. 

Miriam :  And  only  so  short  a  time  ago  we  stood  on  this  very  spot  and  watehed 
Him  enter  the  city  so  triumphantly.  It  doesn't  seem  real  that  so  much  has 
happened  since  then.  Joseph:  What  is  there  more  real  than  what  we  see 
now?  The  whole  city  faces  in  that  direction — looking — wondering — fearing. 
Miriam:  What  will  be  the  end  of  it,  Joseph?  Joseph:  Who  knows?  Miriam: 
One  day  a  carpet  of  palm  leaves  for  Him  and  the  next  day  this.  Joseph:  I'll 
go  down  there — I'll  find  His  followers.  Miriam :  There'll  be  danger  being  seen 
with  them.  Joseph:  So  there  will.  But  I  must  find  (Continued  on  page  78) 

By  special  permission  Radio-TV  Mirror  presents  the  annual  Easter  broadcast  of  the 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told.  This  program  is  heard  each  Sunday  over  ABC  5:30  P.M.  EST 
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Our  Wonderful  Years 


I'm  lucky.    I  have 

a  husband,  children  and 

a  permanent  habitation 

for  my  heart 

BY  FRAN  CARLON 


I  Fran  Carlon,  am  three  women,  each  one  quite  unlike  the 
other  two.  I  play  these  women  on  three  separate  radio  pro- 
grams, and  in  each  role  there  is  something  of  myself,  the 
real  Fran  Carlon. 

For  seven  years  I  have  been  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  a 
daily  daytime  drama.  Irene,  married  to  Peter  and  mother  of  a 
little  girl,  is  next-door  neighbor  to  Sunday.  She  is  warm,  friendly 
and  down-to-earth,  a  housewifely  type  at  heart.  I  think  I  un- 
derstand her  so  well  because  I,  too,  am  at  heart  a  housewife 
who  lives  for  home,  husband  and  children.  Heaven  knows  I 
must  look  like  a  Plain  Jane,  because  no  one  in  our  neighborhood 
suspected  I  was  an  actress  until  the  grocer  asked  what  I  did 
and  I  told  him  I  was  on  radio. 
The  second  woman  I  play,  and  have  (Continued  on  page  76) 

Fran  Carlon  plays  Lorelei  on  Big  Town,  Tues.,  10  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  sponsored 
by  Lever  Brothers.  Also  Irene  on  Our  Gal  Sunday,  12 :45  EST,  CBS,  American 
Home.  And  Joyce  Jordan,  M.D.,  Mon.-Fri.  at  3:30  P.M.,  EST  ABC,  Lever  Bros. 


Casey,  Kim  and   Kerry  make  up  the  wonderfu 
world  Fran  Carlon  found  just  seven  years  ago 


Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  TV 
shows  and  Fran  is  a  busy  radio 
actress  but  both  usually  try  to 
find    time    to    "date"    tor    lunch. 


We  have  a  settled  home  for  the 
family,  a  place  where  the  children 
can  have  roots  and  grow  to  be 
strong,     decent     human     beinqs. 


Midnight  raids  on  the  icebox  are  fun  for  Fran 
and    Casey.    Everything's    fun    for    these    two! 
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Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  TV 
shows  and  Fran  is  a  busy  radio 
actress  but  both  usually  try  to 
find    time    to    "date"    for    lunch. 


We  have  a  settled  home  for  the 
family,  a  place  where  the  children 
can  have  roots  and  grow  to  be 
strong,     decent     human     beings. 


Casey,  Kim  and   Kerry  moke  up  the  wonderful 
world  Fran  Carlon  found  just  seven  years  ago. 


My  Red- 


HE'S  MY  OWN  SPECIAL 


What  Red  doesn't  know  about  the  mechanics  of  art,  no 
artist  will  miss  .  .  .  but  he  does  know  his  subject  matter. 


tyCmdwA^ 


Whenever  I  see  .that  man  of  mine 
cavorting  in  front  of  the  television  cameras, 
or  giggling  merrily  with  an  audience  at 
his  radio  show,  my  heart  fills  almost  to  bursting, 
for  I  know  that  Red  is  happy,  wonderfully, 
out-of-this-world  happy.  The  burst  of  laughter, 
coming  from  the  studio  audience,  the  spontaneous 
applause  when  he's  pulled  a  real  funny, 
is  what  Red  fives  for,  is  the  stuff  his  life  and 
■  dreams  are  made  of.  I'm  proud  because 
in  these  moments  I  know  all  the  work,  the  energy, 
the  worry  of  being  Red's  partner  in  life 
is  rewarded  a  thousand-fold  because  I,  too, 
share  in  the  success  which  comes  to  my  man.' 

At  home  Red's  my  own  special  red-headed 
monster!  He's  more  trouble  than  our  two 
children,   Valentina  who's  now  an  adorable  five 
and  Richard  who's  (Continued  on  page  102) 

The  Red  Skelton  Show  is  seen  Sunday,  10:00  P.M.  EST 
NBC-TV.  Sponsor  is  the  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 


Pantomime  is  his  forte — even  the 
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A  haircut  is  a  di 
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to  Richard. 
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headed  Monster 


PROBLEM— AND  I  WOULDN'T  TRADE  HIM  FOR  ANYONE  ELSE  IN  THIS  WORLD 


animals     he     works     with      understand      Red. 


Georgia's   unholy  threesome   at   play. 


Most  of  all  the  Skeltons  enjoy  being  and  do- 
ing things  together.  A  picnic  is  a   real   lark. 


Family  photographs  by  Red  Skelton 
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Consuming  of  food  is  no  problem  with  Red's 
children  .  .  .  mealtime  is  funtime  in  their  home. 


Most  of  all  the  Skeltons  enjoy  being  and  do- 
ing things  together.  A  picnic  is  a  real  lark. 


Family  photographs  by  Red  Skelton 


Teri  Keane,  pert,  lovely  Chichi 
of  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
discovers  real  life  happiness  with 
John  Larkin  and  baby  Sharon 


Life  is  so 
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Today  Teri  Keane,  petite,  pert  redhead,  confidently  takes 
her  place  before  the  microphones  as  Chichi  on  Life  Can 
Be  Beautiful,  but  there  was  a  time  several  years  ago 
when  she'd  been  through  four  auditions  for  Big  Sister, 
and  she  just  plain  wanted  to  die. 

It  was  a  big  part,  and  she  was  nervous.  After  four  audi- 
tions, you  almost  don't  care  if  you  get  a  part  or  not.  Just 
let  them  tell  you  one  way  or  the  other.  "Get  lost,"  let  them 
say,  or  "come  to  work,"  let  them  say.  Or  simply  let  them 
shoot  you,  and  put  you  out  of  your  misery. 

The  day  they  finally  told  her  she  had  the  part — of  Big 
Sister's  Hope — at  CBS,  she  had  an  impulse  to  go  around 
kissing  the  hands  of  all  the  network  vice-presidents.  There 
were  too  many  vice-presidents  even  then,  in  1947,  so  she 
had  another  impulse.  She  decided  to  go  down  to  Colby's, 
which  is  a  restaurant,  but  which  you  could  almost  call 
CBS'  basement.  In  Colby's,  she  told  herself,  she  would  meet 
all  her  friends,  and  they  would  be  gay  together,  and  cele- 
brate her  good  fortune. 

She  floated  into  Colby's.  The  faces  were  faces  she'd  never 
seen  before.  There  was  one  girl  she  knew  vaguely,  so  she 
advanced  on  her.  "I'm  so  happy,"  she  kept  saying,  "I'm  so 
happy,"  and  somewhere  along  the  line,  this  tall,  dark  man 
walked  by,  and  the  girl  introduced  them.  "Teri  Keane,  John 
Larkin,"  she  said.    The  girl  Teri  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Teri  Keane  is  Chichi  in  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for 
Tide;  Hope  in  Big  Sister  1  P.M.  EST,  CBS  for  Procter  &  Gamble.  John 
is  in  Right  To  Happiness  3 :45  P.M.  EST,  NBC,  for  Ivory  Soap  and  Duz, 
Perry  Mason  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS,  for  Tide;  Ma  Perkins  at  1:15  PjM. 
EST,  CBS,  for  Oxydol.  All  programs  are  from  Monday  through  Friday. 


Teri  and  John  had  the  wed- 
ding reception  at  Cherio's, 
background  for  romantic 
moments   during   courtship. 


Beautiful! 


Favorite  portraits  of 
John  and  Teri  with 
daughter  Sharon 
who  is  so  beautiful! 
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Today  Ten  Keane,  petite,  pert  redhead,  confidently  takes 
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seen  before.  There  was  one  girl  she  knew  vaguely,  so  she 
advanced  on  her.  "I'm  so  happy,"  she  kept  saying,  "I'm  so 
happy,"  and  somewhere  along  the  line,  this  tall,  dark  man 
walked  by,  and  the  girl  introduced  them.  "Teri  Keane,  John 
Larkin,"  she  said.    The  girl  Teri  (Continued  on  page  80) 
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Favorite  portraits  of 
John  and  Teri  with 
daughter  Sharon 
who  is  so  beautiful! 


Fran  and  Nan  pose  for  Archie.    It  is  obvious  that 
Fran  inherited  her  sense  of  humor  from  her  mother. 
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TAKE  IT  FROM  ONE  WHO 


KNOWS  AND  CHOSE  WISELY— 


THOSE  MOTHER-IN-LAW  TALES 


AREN'T  NECESSARILY  SO ! 


How  to  choose 


The  first  time  Fran  ever  got  mad  at  me  was  on 
our  wedding  day,  and,  in  a  way,  it  proved  to  me 
that  I  had  been  the  wisest  prospective  bridegroom 
in  the  world.    I  had  chosen  the  right  mother-in-law 
as  well  as  the  right  wife! 

This,  I  should  explain,  is  a  story  the  girl  you  know 
as  Fran  Allison  usually  tells  on  herself.  But  I'm 
borrowing  it  for  I  think  you  who  see  her  on  Kukla, 
Fran  and  Ollie  and  who  hear  her  as  Aunt  Fanny  on 
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a  MOTHER-IN-LAW 


the  Breakfast  Club  will  find  it,  as  I  do,  a  delightful 
little  insight  into  both  her  character  and  into  that  of 
the  great  woman  who  influences  both  of  us  so  strongly 
— Nan  Allison,  her  mother. 

The  day  was  February  21,  1942.  Chicago  was  then 
daytime  serial  capital  of  the  nation  and  Fran  played 
characters  in  many  of  them.  She  also  was  Aunt  Fanny 
on  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club,  she  had  a  show  of 
her  own  called  Sunday  Dinner  at  Aunt  Fanny's,  and 


she  was  vocalist  on  Club  Matinee. 

That  meant  Fran  took  a  running  jump  toward  the 
first  studio  at  7:00  A.M.  and  kept  going.  When,  on 
that  particular  day,  her  appointment  book  carried  the 
extra  entry,  "2:00  P.M.  home  (Continued  on  page  83) 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie  is  seen  M-F,  7  P.M.,  NBC-TV  for  NABISCO 
and  RCA.  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  is  heard,  M-F,  9  A.M., 
EST  on  ABC  for  General  Foods,  Philco,  and  Swift  and  Company. 


Nan  is  a  great  help  to  Fran  and  Archie  in  their  mutual- 
ly owned  song  publishing  house.  Here  they  listen  to  the 
playback  of  a  new  song  in  Archie's  home  laboratory. 
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My  singing  husband,  Curt  Massey,  and  I  lead  the  busy  life,  the  quiet 
life  and,  for  us,  the  good  life.  Who  could  ask. for  anything  more? 


At  home  it's  always 
Curt  Massey  Time — time 
for  a  song,  for  laughter, 
for  a  deed  well  done 

ty  Mk  Moam 


IP  I  had  one  word  of  advice  to  pass  on  to  a  prospective  bride 
about  marriage,  (and  I'm  not  about  to  embark  on  an  advice 
story,  ever)  I'd  tell  her  to  work  with  and  for  her  husband, 
and  her  life  would  be  a  rich  and  full  one.  Married  to  the  most 
wonderful  man  in  the  world,  Curt  Massey,  for  twenty  years, 
I've  practiced  this  bit  of  advice  and,  while  it's  the  only  thing 
that  Curt  and  I  argue  about,  I  can  testify  it  works!  In  twenty 
years  there  hasn't  been  one  dull  moment  and  if  I  have  my 
way  there  never  will  be. 

There  are  times  when  it's  a  little  hard  to  stick  to  this  resolution 
when  Curt  says  with  that  winning  smile  of  his,  "Now, 
Edythe,  honey,  I  want  to  see  you  slow  down  a  bit."  I  counter- 
attack with,  "So  you  think  you're  not  busy!  Only  two  radio 
shows  five  days  a  week,  only  a  ranch  to  run,  records  to  cut, 
rehearsals  to  be  attended  to,  your  practice  sessions,  only  running 
a  filling  station — "  By  then,  I've  usually  won  my  point 
for  I  have  Curt  laughing  that  easygoing  laugh  of  his  and  I 
know  that  he'll  forget  about  it  until  the  next  time. 

Aside  from  looking  after  my  husband,  our  two  sons,  Stephen, 
ten;  and  David,  five;  and  running  our  two-story  Beverly 
Hills  home,  I've  taken  on  a  few  new  (Continued  on  page  101) 


Curt  Massey  is  heard  M-F  at  12:30  P.M.,  over  MBS,  5:45  P.M.  over  CBS. 


Curt  and  Edythe  are  both  busy  people. 
But  the  phone  monopoly  goes  to  Edythe 
who  carries  on  much  of  Curt's  business. 


Curt  Massey- the 
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Curt  Massey  takes  the  cub  scouts'  project  of  sons,  Stephen  and  Davie,  with  a  smile.  Curt  is  active  in  scout  work. 


MAN 


For  the  most  part,  the  McSees  are  pretty  much  the  same  people  they  always 
were.  No  matter  how  many  fancy  anniversaries  are  rung  up  for  them,  they 
always  will  be.  After  all,  who  are  they  but  lovable  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan? 


TWENTY 


In  1932,  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan 
got  their  big  break  with  a 
local     show     called     Smack     Out. 


HE  STORY  OF  FIBBER  McGEE  AND  MOLLY,  TWO  COUNTRY  KIDS  WHO  MADE  GOC 
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YEARS  in  the  BIG  time 


Jim  Jr.  and  Katherine  dress  up  to  be  with  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 
for  one  of  the  many  anniversaries  they  were  to  celebrate  as  a  fam- 
ily "fliaTlirr- rddTo's"  "big   time with    a    human,    heart-warming    show. 


Jim  and  Marian  live  much  as  they  had  in 
Peoria  with  kids  and  dogs  and  a  comfort- 
able chair  from  their  first  honeymoon  home. 


ty'&^S 


WOwAtTKs 


"T'd  better  send  your  dinner  clothes  to  the 

I    cleaner,  McGee.  I  read  here  in  the  paper 
they're  giving  us  a  big  party  this  month.   Our 
twentieth  anniversary  with  NBC!" 

"Do  I  have  to  wear  a  stiff  shirt  to  the  anniversary 
party,  Molly?  As  I  recall,  nobody  cared  if  I  had 
a  clean  shirt  when  us  and  NBC  got  married." 

The  above  dialogue  is  fictitious,  but  it  could 
express  with  some  accuracy  the  emotions  of  Jim 
and  Marian  Jordan  as  they  brace  themselves 
for  the  twentieth  anniversary  furore  currently 
being  cooked  up  in  their  honor. 

Nobody  sounded  any  trumpets  when  the  Jordans 
signed  up  with  the  network  in  the  spring  of  1932. 
The  story  then  was  the  acquisition,  by  the 
burgeoning  National  Broadcasting  Company,  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News'  radio  station,  WMAQ. 
Personnel  and  talent  contracts  transferred  in  the 
exchange  were  listed  inconspicuously  among 
WMAQ's  assets — the  big  station's   entertainers 
were  unknown  outside  the  Middle  West.  And 
Jim  and  Marian  Jordan,  (Continued  on  page  98) 

The  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  show  is  heard  every  Tuesday 
evening  at  9:30  P.M.  EST  over  NBC  network  for  Pet  Milk. 


The  famous  closet  door  is  opened.  Almost  a  trademark  on 
the  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  show,  audiences  waited  eagerly 
for  Molly's  biting  comment  when  McSee  opened  that  door. 
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Husbands  are  a  Wife's 

EACH  DAY  WE  GROW  A  LITTLE,  SO  EVERY  DAY  MARRIED  PEOPLE, 
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Our  house  is  practically  built  on  a  golf  course  where, 
Peter  says,  all  right-thinking  houses  should  be  built. 
For  a  happy  marriage,  you  need  a  home  of  your  own. 


b^lVlomHeA- 


Last  Christmas,  I  opened  a  box  from  Peter.  A 
.  great,  big  beautiful  box  which  contained,  when 
the  wrappings  were  removed,  a  box — of 
Crackerjacks!  Except  it  didn't  contain  Cracker- 
jacks,  but  another  box  and  inside  of  that  box, 
another,  and  another.  In  the  last  box  of  all,  tiny 
and  exciting-looking,  there  was  revealed  a  blue- 
white,  square-cut  diamond  ring — from  Cartier'-s! 
And  the  card  attached  read:  "Husbands  are  a 
wife's  best  friend." 

You  bet  they  are,  oh,  you  bet  they  are!  Or  they 
can  be.  If  you  work  at  marriage.  For  you  have 
to  get  in  and  work  at  marriage  which  "like  a  car," 
Peter  says,  "needs  plenty  of  fuel."  We  got  in  and 
worked  at  our  marriage  and  now,  Peter  is  my 
best  friend.  And  I,  as  I'm  sure  he'd  tell  you,  am 
his.   But  it  wasn't  always  so.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  time,  soon  after  our  wedding  in 
1940,  when  our  marriage  was  in  danger — danger 
resulting  from  separation.  Brief  separations — a 
week  or  two — can  be  good,  Peter  and  I  believe, 
for  married  people.  Every  time  we've  had  one. 
our  reunion  has  been  a   (Continued  on  page  89) 

Maury  Healy  and  Peter  Lind  Hayes  are  seen  on  Star  of  the 

Family  every  other  Thursday  night  at  8,  over  CBS-TV  for 

Ronson  lighters. 


Best  Friend 

UNLESS  THEY  ARE  TOGETHER,  GROW— APART 


A  sense  of  humor  is  necessary  for  a  hap- 
py marriage.  "When  I  was  courting 
Mary  it  was  easy  to  make  her  laugh.  I 
can   still    make   her   laugh,"    says    Pete 


1 


I  wanted  my 


best  friend's  Baby 


Pepper  Young's  wife  longed 
to  keep  Edie's  child  with 
her  always.    In  death's 
shadow,  she  learns  hers 
is  a  selfish,  immature  love 


Pepper  Young's  father  and  Peggy  are  horrified  when  they  find 
baby  Edith's  empty  crib.   Linda  has  stolen   Edie  Hoyt's  child. 


As  Linda  Young,  Pepper  Young's  attractive  wife, 
lay  in  the  hospital  brooding  over  little  Edith- 
brooding  to  the  point  where  she  would  almost 
welcome  death — the  phrase,  "I  wanted  my  best 
friend's  baby,"  kept  running  through  her  mind.  Three 
years  before,  Edith  had  entered  Linda's  life.  Andy 
Hoyt,  the  husband  of  Edie  Hoyt,  Linda's  best  friend, 
had  been  lost  in  South  America's  jungles.  And  while 
Edie  spent  months  searching  for  him,  Linda  had  com- 
plete charge  of  her  friend's  child.  Then  when  Andy 
was  found,  Linda  had  to  give  up  Edith  with  her 
beautiful  blonde  hair,  her  lilting  laugh,  give  her  up 
to  her  rightful  mother.  Linda  could  have  found  other 
interests.  Instead  she  clung  fiercely  to  the  notion  that 
Edith  would  be  restored  to  her  empty  arms.  Then 
came  the  boat  accident  in  which  the  Hoyts  were  given 
up  for  lost.  Edith's  grandmother  wanted  her  grand- 
child and  Linda  pretended  that  she  would  give  up 


Edith.  Then,  one  night,  Linda  crept  from  the  house 
with  baby  Edith  and  drove  frantically  away.  Pepper's 
father,  Mr.  Young,  and  Peggy  discovered  the  empty 
crib  when  they  went  to  tell  Linda  of  the  Hoyts'  rescue. 
Desperately  they  searched  for  her,  driving  through  the 
stormy  night.  Linda,  panicky  as  she  realized  she  was 
pursued,  drove  through  the  storm  until,  exhausted, 
she  lost  control  of  the  car  and  crashed  into  a  tree. 
Little  Edith  was  thrown  clear  of  the  accident  but 
Linda  was  taken  to  Franklin  Hospital,  where  she  lay 
at  death's  door.  It  took  Mr.  Young's  frank,  brutal  talk 
to  snap  Linda  out  of  her  refusal  to  face  life.  At  last 
she  can  see  that  Edith  does  not  belong  to  her,  that 
no  matter  how  much  a  woman  may  love  another's 
child,  she  has  no  right  to  steal  her  or  her  affection. 

Pepper  Young  is  heard  Monday  through  Friday  at  3:30  P.M., 
EST  over  NBC.  This  drama  is  sponsored  by  Procter  and  Gamble. 
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the  strictly  private  life  of 

RALPH  EDWARDS 


IF  by  chance  you  grew  up  in  the  East 
or  the  Middle  West — and  the 
chances  are  about  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  among  Calif ornians,  it 
seems — you  are  apt  to  emerge  from 
a  first  visit  with  the  Ralph  Edwards 
family  in  their  big,  homey  house  in 
Beverly  Hills  with  an  acute  attack  of 
homesickness. 

The  house — and  the  happy,  busy 
people  in  it — simply  shout  "back 
home."  Big  and  expensively  furnished 
as  it  is,  and  in  the  exclusive  residen- 
tial section  where  you  would  expect 
to  find  it,  the  house  looks  used  and 
lived  in,  every  inch  of  it.  Perhaps  just 


a  little  battered.  Children  and  dogs  run 
in  and  out,  the  smell  of  baking  cookies 
oozes  from  the  kitchen,  and  Grand- 
mother naps  in  the  library  while  the 
radio  program  she  wouldn't  miss  for 
anything  surges  to  a  melodramatic, 
but  unheard,  climax. 

The  house,  as  you  approach  it  from 
the  tree-lined  street,  has  a  conserva- 
tive and  yet  Californian  air.  A  two- 
story  white  brick  and  clapboard 
"Monterey  Colonial"  with  vivid  green 
shutters,  set  well  back  behind  a  wide 
expanse  of  just  as  vivid  green  lawn, 
it  could  well  be  the  home  of  almost 
any   family   in   Southern   California's 


Ralph's  home  is  filled 
with   wife   Barbara's 
inventions  and  a  com- 
fortable, friendly 
feeling  she's  created 


The  exterior  of  the  Edwards  home  has  an  elegant  California  air-once  belonged  to  radio's  Sroucho  Marx. 
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The  house  the  Edwards  live  in  fits  like  a  comfortable  shoe.     It's  warm,  friendly,  and  a  perfect  home  for  three  beautiful  children. 


A  divided  backyard  insures  privacy  for  adults  and  children. 
Ralph  loves  the  time  he  takes  for  games  with  his  family. 


Chris+ene  with   Henny   Penny.      Lauren   and   Gary  share 
Ralph's  delight  over  finding  the  family  pet's  daily  egg. 


the  strictly  private  life  of  RALPH 


Christene  .and  Lauren  share  a  small  portion  of 
the  family  playroom  where  they  have  privacy. 


crowded  upper  income  bracket.  It  formerly  belonged, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  Groucho  Marx,  and  is  still  so 
announced  two  or  three  times  a  day  by  the  bored  bus 
drivers  who  conduct  visitors  about  the  swank  section 
on  tours  of  movie  stars'  homes. 

Once  inside  the  big,  green,  brass-knockered  door, 
however,  you  realize  this  home  could  be  inhabited  by 
nobody  but  Ralph  Edwards  and  family.  No  profes- 
sional interior  decorator  gave  this  house  its  particular 
character.  The  Edwards  "did"  their  home  themselves, 
picking  up  things,  as  Barbara  Edwards  will  tell  you, 
"as  we've  gone  along."  And  it  fits  them  like  a  com- 
fortable shoe. 

Barbara,  Ralph's  petitely  pretty  wife — looking  like 
an  eastern  college  girl  in  her  cashmere  pull-on 
sweater — ushers  you  first  into  the  drawing  room,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  youngest  of  the  three  Edwards 
children,  six-year-old,  golden-haired  Lauren,  who 
gets  home  from  kindergarten  at  noon  and  so  is  on 
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EDWARDS 


Gary's  train  is  housed  on  one  of  Barbara's  inventions.  A  large  table  which  can  be  pulled 
up  and  closed  against  the  wall.    "I  got  so  tired  of  lugging  it  in  and  out,"  Barbara  says. 


hand  to  greet  early  afternoon  guests.  At  your  heels 
follows  Trixie,  an  irrepressible  black  French  poodle, 
who  gets  right  down  to  his  work  of  scratching  at  the 
legs  of  fine  antique  mahogany  and  cherry  cabinets  to 
get  at  rubber  balls  he  has  managed  to  misplace. 

The  pale  green  wall-to-wall  carpets  in  this  sunlit 
room,  and  floral  print  draperies  with  their  yellow 
quilted  cornice  boxes,  are  a  ooncession  to  Western 
decorative  tastes,  but  the  other  furnishings  smack 
more  of  Barbara's  Scarsdale,  New  York,  background. 

Her  grandfather,  "a  really  great  cabinet  maker," 
restored  most  of  the  authentically  old  tables  and 
chests  himself — some  of  them  still  held  together  with 
their  original  wooden  screws.  The  sofas  and  chairs 
are  good  period  pieces,  too,  conservatively  uphol- 
stered. The  traditional  paintings  and  etchings,  green 
shaded  student  lamps,  the  Oriental  throw  rugs,  the 
antique  silver  candelabra  and  accessories,  and  the 
old  brass  fireside  fixtures,  are  other  mementos  from 
"back  home." 


The  baby  grand  piano  was  Barbara's  when  she  was 
a  girl,  but  she  insists  that  she's  rusty  now  and  the 
instrument  is  really  the  property  of  eight-and-a-half  - 
year-old  Gary,  the  musical  member  of  the  family. 
Gary  has  also  mastered  the  ukulele  and  guitar,  and 
is  making  rapid  progress  with  the  violin. 

Barbara  used  to  paint,  too,  and  helped  ten-year-old 
Christene,  the  oldest  of  the  three  Edwards  children, 
in  the  development  of  the  talent  as  an  artist  that  she 
revealed  almost  before  she  was  out  of  rompers.  But 
Christene's  mother  would  have  you  believe  that  her 
own  talent  has  faded,  except  for  a  craftsman's  effi- 
ciency with  a  paint  brush  when  the  kitchen  shelves 
need  refurbishing. 

One  talent  Mrs.  Edwards  has  not  allowed  to  wither 
from  disuse  is  her  skill  as  a  child  psychologist.  She 
majored  in  this  field  at  Sarah  (Continued  on  page  82) 

The  Ralph  Edwards  Show  is  heard  Mon.-Fri.,  2:00  P.M.  EST, 
on  NBC,  and  is  seen  Mon.-Wed.-Fri.,  3:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV. 
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Tom  Moore,  with  his  staff,  ready 
for  another  "Ladies  Fair"  day  of 
games,  laughs,  fun  and  nonsense 


f/000  Prize  Contest 


Here's    a    golden 
chance    for    all    hosts 
and  hostesses  to 
win   exciting  prizes 
.  .  .  tell  us  about 
your  best  party  game 

By 

TOM 

MOORE 


There's  nothing   like  a  clean  gag  to  liven  a   party — 
the  scrubbing  pail  turned  out  to  be  full  of  popcorn. 


IF  you're  a  hostess  whose  guests  always  say,  "I  don't  know 
when  I've  enjoyed  myself  so  much!"  I'd  like  a  word 
with  you. 

If  you're  the  kind  of  entertainment  chairman  who  can  see 
to  it  even  the  teachers  have  a  good  time  at  a  PTA  party,  I 
hope  you  read  this.- 

And,  not  to  exclude  the  men,  if  you're  the  guy  your  lodge 
or  service  club  always  calls  on  when  there's  a  celebration 
to  put  over,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  too. 

I  think  it's  about  time  some  one  showed  some  appreciation 
for  all  the  hours  you've  spent  turning  an  assortment  of  self- 
conscious,  dressed-up  individuals  into  a  crowd  of  friends 
having  fun  together. 

That's  a  rare  talent,  and  I'd  like  to  be  the  one  to  applaud 
it.  In  keeping  with  our  national  custom  of  giving  prizes  for 
achievements  in  science^  literature,  arts  or  growing  the  big- 
gest beanstalk,  I'd  like  to  venture  into  a  field  where  I've 
never  seen  any  specific  recognition  given.  I'd  like  to  see  a 
little  honor  accorded  to  you  who  shoulder  a  professional 
entertainer's  job  and  without  much  expectation  of  glory, 
arrange  for  others  to  have  a  good  time. 

In  general,  we  know  you're  plain  ordinary  folks  who 
make  no  fuss  over  the  contribution  you  make  toward  build- 
ing morale  and  good  fellowship  in  your  communities.  But 
now  Radio-TV  Mirror  and  Ladies  (Continued  on  page  90) 


No,  the  lady  here  is  not  hitting  high  C.  But  she  did 
squeal  with  surprise  and  delight  over  her  lovely  prize. 


Tom  Moore  emcees  Ladies  Fair,M-F,  11  A.M.  EST. MBS  for  Sterling  Drug. 


FOR    CONTEST    RULES—SEE    PACE    91 
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I  Love 
LUCY 


By  DESI  ARNAZ 
And  I  love  to  tell  the 
world  about  the  wonderful, 
explosive  redhead  who's 
my  real-life  wife ! 


Lucy,  in  the  living  room  or  kitchen  of 
our  TV  program,  is  beautiful,  vivacious 
and  talented.  At  home  with  baby  Lucie 
Desiree,   she's  a   dream   come  to  life. 


I  Love  Lucy  means  more  to  me  than  just 
the  title  of  a  radio  and  television  series 
— the  phrase  "I  love  Lucy"  is  the  key 
to  my  heart.  I  thought  it  up.  I  said  it.  And 
every  week  it's  my  way  of  saying  to  the 
world  how  much  I  adore  my  beautiful,  tal- 
ented, vivacious  wife,  Lucille  Ball. 

I  know  I'm  a  sentimental  Cuban  but 
my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
and  when  a  heart  is  full  it  should  speak 


plainly — Lucille  has  taught  me  to  do  that 
after  eleven  years  of  marriage.  Just  imagine 
eleven  years,  eleven  important  years.  And 
now,  for  the  first  time,  I  find  myself  with  a 
better  opportunity  than  shouting  about  my 
feelings  from  the   (Continued  on  page  69) 


I  Love  Lucy  is  seen  every  Monday  at  9:00  P.M.  on 
CBS-TV.  Sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Inc. 
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The  kids  next  door  are  frequent  visitors  to  The  Boyd's  Nest,  have  run-of-the-house  privileges,  and  never  miss  Hoppy's  shows. 


H 


opalong  Cassidy 


In  their  tiny  house  atop  a 
hill,  Hoppy  and  Gracie 
have  complete  happiness 


Hopalong  and  Trip- 
along  love  to  team  up 
at  their  electric  spit 
when    they    entertain. 


For  days  it  had  been  happening.  Bill  Boyd, 
the  tanned,  prematurely  white-haired  Hop- 
along  Cassidy  hero  of  radio,  television  and 
motion  pictures  had  been  wandering  to  the 
window  of  the  apartment  which  he  and  Grace 
his  wife,  occupied  in  the  Sunset  Towers  on 
Sunset  Boulevard  in  Hollywood.  The  window 
looked  up  toward  the  Hollywood  Hills  and 
Grace  had  come  to  think  of  these  moments 
when  he  would  gaze  upward  at  times  when 
he  was  pleasantly  thinking  out  one  of  his 
numerous  problems.  And  then  one  afternoon 
he  came  home  full  of  excitement  and,  pulling 
Gracie  along  with  him,  he  said: 

"Look  at  those  hills  from  here  and  then 
grab  your  hat,  for  I'm  going  to  take  you  to 
see  our  new  house."  Grinning  that  famous 
Hopalong  grin,  he  looked  down  at  Gracie,  his 
lovely  blonde  wife,  and  matched  it  with  a 
laugh.  So  this  was  why  Hoppy  had  been  so 
intently  gazing  at  those  hills  day  after  day. 

He  drove  her  high  to  the  top  of  the  Holly- 
wood  Hills,   a   spot  hardly   visible   from   the 


apartment  which  they  were  then  occupying. 
There,  sitting  like  a  jaunty  jewel  box  on  a 
bureau  top,  was  a  tiny  grey  house,  one  of 
three  similar  stucco  bungalows  set  into  the 
smoothed-off  top  of  a  brush-covered  slope 
overlooking  Los  Angeles  from  Main  Street  to 
the  shores  of  Santa  Monica.  All  the  house 
needed  on  that  day  some  five  years  ago  was 
a  color  scheme  and  Grace's  choice  of  furni- 
ture and  Hopalong  Cassidy  and  his  bride, 
Tripalong,  had  a  place  to  hang  his  famous 
cowboy  hat.  The  Boyd's  Nest,  as  they  call  it, 
was  about  to  be  settled  for  Grace  loved  the 
house,  just  as  Bill  knew  she  would  and  to- 
gether they  would  make  their  home  there. 

Almost  any  fine  twilight  evening  you  will 
find  the  Boyds  sitting  side  by  side  in  their 
green  canvas  reclining  chairs,  -  facing  into  the 
sunset  from  their  terrace.  Gracie  and  Bill  sit 
there,  hand  in  hand,  (Continued  on  page  88) 

Hopalong  Cassidy  is  seen  Sat.,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV 
and  heard  Sat.,  8:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS.  For  General  Foods. 


hangs  his  hat 


Valiant  Lady 


* 


1  Joan  Scott  is  in  love  with  handsome,  debonair  Jim  Donnolley,  an  ex-army  captain  who,  after  years  of  doing  pretty 
much  as  he  pleases,  is  now  trying  to  settle  down  in  Morgantown,  studying  law  on  the  SI  bill.  Jim,  uncertain  of  him- 
self,   resents   Stewart    Fairbanks   who    has    helped    Joan.    Most    recently  he   gave  Joan's  father  a    job  to   help   her. 


Is  Love  Everything? 


Stewart  offers  security 
and  peace  to  Joan  Scott. 
Will  she  accept  the  ring 
he  offers,  or  wait  for  Jim 
whom  she  knows  she  loves  ? 


2  Joan's  father,  John  Barret,  argues  that  he  should  get 
out  of  her  life  forever.  He  feels  he  has  caused  a  split  be- 
tween Joan  and  Jim  Donnolley,  the  man  Joan  loves  deeply. 


Joan  Scott  leaned  back  against  the  cool  leather 
of  Stewart  Fairbanks'  car  as  Stewart  drove 
through  the  evening  twilight  that  was  settling 
over  Morgantown.  She  refused  to  concentrate  on 
the  errand  of  mercy  that  was  ahead  in  Shack- 
town.  Instead,  pictures  of  the  past  few  months' 
events  moved  through  her  mind.  Joan  remem- 
bered the  many  evenings — evenings  such  as  this 
— when  she  had  sat  with  Jim  Donnolley.  Jim  was 
hoping  to  be  a  successful  lawyer,  Joan  was  al- 
ready a  successful  social  worker.  Jim  and  she 
would  often  talk  over  his  worries.  Worries  that 
more  often  than  not,  concerned  'the  attentions 
which  Stewart  paid  to  her.  Joan  stole  a  glance  at 
Stewart's  face.  She  was  so  indebted  to  him  for 
so  many  favors!  Then  a  frown  creased  her  fore- 
head as  she  relived  the  scene  with  her  father 
which  had  occurred  just  a  few  hours  before. 
Since  January  when  seventy-two-year-old  John 
Barret,  Joan's  father  had  returned,  he  and  Joan 
had  fought.  John  was  unable  to  accept  the  de- 
pendence he  now  felt  because  Joan  was  support- 
ing him.   In   a  way,   Joan   could  see   what  lay 


3  Despondent  over  his  fight  with  Joan, 
John  decides  to  jump  a  train.  He  leaves  a 
note  for  Joan,  saying  that  he  is  leaving. 


See  Next  Page- 


6   Meanwhile,  Joan  and   Stewart  are  on  their  way  to 


behind  her  father's  resentment.  Recently,  Stewart 
had  given  her  father  a  job  as  an  inspector  of  con- 
struction. Jim  Donnolley's  antagonism  for  Stewart 
led  him  to  turn  temporarily  to  another  girl  and 
somehow  Joan's  father  felt  very  deeply  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  seemed  determined  to 
get  out  of  her  life  and  Joan,  unhappy  and  dis- 
traught, was  interrupted  in  her  arguments  against 
this  drastic  step  when  Stewart  called  for  her  for 
dinner.  At  dinner,  Joan  received  an  emergency 
call  to  go  to  a  house  in  Shacktown  where  police 
discovered  a  mother  of  two  small  children  had  at- 
tempted suicide.  Stewart,  kind  and  considerate  as 
always,  had  offered  to  drive  her  to  the  woman's 
house.  Joan's  thoughts  no  longer  possessed  her  as 
Stewart  drew  up  before  the  address  they  were 
seeking.  Now  a  woman  of  action,  Joan  began  to 
busy  herself  with  the  care  of  the  five-year-old  boy 
and  the  baby  that  had  been  left  when  the  mother 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  was  only  momen- 
tarily amused  when  Stewart  remarked  that  he 
couldn't  see  how  people  lived  like  this — obviously 
this  was  Stewart's  first  glimpse  of  how  the  "other 
half  lives."  But  no  laughter  would  have  crossed  her " 
lips  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  moment  her 
father  was  boarding  a  freight  train  to  leave  her 
life — perhaps  forever.  Later  that  night  Joan  re- 
turned from  her  case  to  find  her  father  gone,  and 
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Shacktown  unaware  of  developments  occurring  at  home. 


7  Jim  and  John  Barret  are  arrested  as  they  step  off  the 
train.  Joan  thinks  they  have  left  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 


Jim,  too,  has  disappeared.  What  Joan  doesn't  know 
is  that  Jim  has  jumped  a  freight  train  to  persuade 
her  father  to  return  and  both  have  been  caught  by 
the  police  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  All 
Joan  Knows  is  that  both  her  father  and  Jim  have 
decided  to  get  out  of  her  life.  It  is  at  this  point 
Stewart  comforts  her  and  offers  her  marriage,  with 
security,  and  all  the  wonderful  peace  that  goes 
with  it.  Joan  is  indeed  tempted  to  accept.  Will 
she  take  the  diamond  ring  which  Stewart  offers 
as  proof  of  the  beautiful  life  that  could  be  hers? 
Or  will  Joan  find  out  in  time  the  true  motivation 
for  Jim's  actions?  Certainly,  Joan  can't  be  blamed 
if  she  follows  her  head  instead  of  her  heart  after 
all  that  Stewart  has  done  to  smooth  her  path. 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  air,  are:  , 

Joan    Scott .Lucille   Wall 

John  Barret Ed  Staley 

Jim  Donnolley .William  Kemp 

Stewart  Fairbanks Mercer  McLeod 


Valiant  Lady  is  heard  M-F  at  4  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 


8  Stewart  senses  that  this  is  his  opportunity  to  win  Joan, 
now  that  her  father  and  Jim  are  out  of  the  way.  Will  she 
accept  his  offer  of  security  or  wait  for  the  man  she  loves? 
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4  Jim  discovers  and  poclcots  the  note  which  Joan';  father 
i     '  *  tiling    in       Inughtor   that    he   is  going   out   of  her 

lifo   forover.    Jim    mu  I    lung   Joan's    father   back    to   her. 


5  Jim  rotrhc.  up  with  John   Barret  as   Barret  boards  the 

Freight     troin     A      the     train    pulls    out    of    the    yards, 

||"     '       rtill     arguing.     The     father     refuses     to     return. 


6  Meanwhile,  Joan  and  Stewart  are  on  their  way  to 


behind  her  father's  resentment.  Recently,  Stewart 
had  given  her  father  a  job  as  an  inspector  of  con- 
struction. Jim  Donnolley's  antagonism  for  Stewart 
led  him  to  turn  temporarily  to  another  girl  and 
somehow  Joan's  father  felt  very  deeply  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  seemed  determined  to 
get  out  of  her  life  and  Joan,  unhappy  and  dis- 
traught, was  interrupted  in  her  arguments  against 
this  drastic  step  when  Stewart  called  for  her  for 
dinner.  At  dinner,  Joan  received  an  emergency 
call  to  go  to  a  house  in  Shacktown  where  police 
discovered  a  mother  of  two  small  children  had  at- 
tempted suicide.  Stewart,  kind  and  considerate  as 
always,  had  offered  to  drive  her  to  the  woman's 
house.  Joan's  thoughts  no  longer  possessed  her  as 
Stewart  drew  up  before  the  address  they  were 
seeking.  Now  a  woman  of  action,  Joan  began  to 
busy  herself  with  the  care  of  the  five-year-old  boy 
and  the  baby  that  had  been  left  when  the  mother 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  was  only  momen- 
tarily amused  when  Stewart  remarked  that  he 
couldn't  see  how  people  lived  like  this— obviously 
this  was  Stewart's  first  glimpse  of  how  the  "other 
half  lives''  But  no  laughter  would  have  crossed  her 
lips  had  she  known  that  at  that  very  moment  her 
father  was  boarding  a  freight  train  to  leave  her 
life— perhaps  forever.  Later  that  night  Joan  re- 
turned from  her  case  to  find  her  father  gone,  and 


Shacktown  unaware  of  developments  occurring  at  home. 


Jim,  too,  has  disappeared.  What  Joan  doesn't  know 
is  that  Jim  has  jumped  a  freight  train  to  persuade 
her  father  to  return  and  both  have  been  caught  by 
the  police  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail.  All 
Joan  knows  is  that  both  her  father  and  Jim  have 
decided  to  get  out  of  her  life.  It  is  at  this  point 
Stewart  comforts  her  and  offers  her  marriage,  with 
security,  and  all  the  wonderful  peace  that  goes 
with  it.  Joan  is  indeed  tempted  to  accept.  Will 
she  take  the  diamond  ring  which  Stewart  offers 
as  proof  of  the  beautiful  life  that  could  be  hers? 
Or  will  Joan  find  out  in  time  the  true  motivation 
for  Jim's  actions?  Certainly,  Joan  can't  be  blamed 
«  she  follows  her  head  instead  of  her  heart  after 
all  that  Stewart  has  done  to  smooth  her  path. 


Pictured  here,  as  on  the  sir,  are: 

Jo»n    Scon    Lucille    Wall 

John  Ihrr.i Ed  Staley 

Jin  Donnullf ■, William  Kemp 

Wart  Fairbanks Mercer  MeUod 

Valiant  Lady  is  heard  M-F  at  4  P.M.  EST.  ABC. 


7  Jim  and  John  Barret  ore  arrested  as  they  step  oft  th« 
train.  Joon  thinks  they  hove  left  her  in  her  hour  of  need. 


8  Stewart  senses  that  this  is  his  opportunity  to  win  Joan, 
now  that  her  father  and  Jim  ore  out  of  the  way.  Will  she 
occept  his  offer  of  security  or  wait  for  the  mon  she  love»7 


Frankie  Thomas  plays  Tom  Corbett. 
Space  roaming  makes  a  fellow  hungry, 
so   Mom,    Mona    Bruns,    cooks  for   him. 


Al  Markim  plays  Cadet  Astro.  Off- 
duty  from  his  rocket  ship  Polaris,  he  does 
stone  sculpture  as  Billie  (Mrs.  Al)  watches. 


Ed  Bryce  plays  Captain  Strong.  Ed 
is  a  serious  student  of  music,  sings  out 
of  this  world  bass.   Teacher  is  Iser  Swica. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  studying 
interplanetary  exploration  in  2352 
A.D.,  might  still  be  boy  enough  to 
want  his  mother  to  serve  him  ham  and 
eggs,  or  whatever  breakfast  is  going  to 
be  400  years  from  now.  Although  he 
plays  a  space  ace,  Frankie  Thomas  still 
lives  in  this  twentieth  century  in  a 
bachelor  apartment  which  mother  Mona 
Bruns  invades  to  see  that  her  boy  eats 
properly.  Weekends  Frankie  spends  on 
the  family  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
"born  into  acting"  (both  parents  are 
actors)  has  been  in  movies,  stage  plays, 
radio,  TV.  Has  always  been  machine- 
crazy,  and  wishes  he  could  really  fly 
those   twenty-fourth    century   rockets! 


Cadet  Astro,  Tom  Corbett's  buddy, 
was  born  on  Venus,  his  grand- 
parents being  the  first  colonists 
from  Earth.  Al  Markim,  who  plays  him, 
hails  from  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania, 
gets  back  into  this  century  every  night 
when  he  reaches  his  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Billie,  the  girl  he 
married  three  years  ago,  meets  him 
there  after  she  finishes  her  work  as  a 
secretary  at  New  York  University,  and 
their  first  concern  is  for  a  pet  alligator, 
named  Aly,  who  lives  in  a  tank  Al 
rigged  up.  When  Al  isn't  roving  through 
space,  he's  a  sculptor  and  ocarina 
player,  and  he  and  Billie  have  a  fine 
time  working   on  their  modern  home. 


Captain  Steve  Strong  genuinely 
likes  his  trio  of  cadets— Corbett, 
Astro  and  Manning,  but  keeps 
them  rocketing  on  all  tubes  (that's 
space  slang  for  on  the  beam! ) .  Ed  Bryce, 
who  plays  the  Captain,  hails  from 
Allanport,  Pennsylvania,  was  brought 
up  in  Detroit,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  between  stage  and 
musical  career.  His  big  ambition  is 
singing,  maybe  opera,  and  he  takes  four 
hours  of  voice  lessons  weekly  and  two 
of  coaching.  His  acting  career  began 
with  a  Boy  Scout  dramatic  group,  fol- 
lowed by  college  plays,  and  that  did 
it.  He  may  be  the  next  big  basso  at  the 
Met — or  should  it  be  Mars? 
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WHO'S  WHO  in  RADIO  and  TV 


OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 


Carter  Blake  plays  stem  Commander 
Arkwright.  If  he  must  do  dishes,  he  pre- 
fers to  wash,  lets  Nancy  and  twins  dry. 


Margaret  Garland  plays  Dr.  Joan 
Dale.  Just  finished  decorating  an  apart- 
ment.   Science-fiction    books    are    here! 


Jan  Merlin  plays  Cadet  Manning.  He 
is  space-happy  over  painting,  works  on 
portraits  of  cats.  Wife  Pat  holds  them. 


Commander  Arkwright,  in  charge 
of  the  Space  Academy,  spends 
much  of  his  free  time  taking 
twins  Christopher  and  Timothy,  three, 
and  seven-year-old  Michael,  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and,  of 
all  things,  the  Hayden  Planetarium, 
which  is  near  where  they  live  in  New 
York.  In  his  neighborhood  he's  known 
as  Carter  Blake,  but  the  name  "Com- 
mander" sticks.  When  Carter  was  five 
years  old  a  movie  director  picked  him 
for  a  small  role  and  ever  since  he  has 
acted  some,  even  when  he  tried  insur- 
ance and  newspaper  reporting.  Di- 
rects and  teaches,  too,  when  he's  not 
blowing  up  meteor  dust  on  the  show. 


DR.  Joan  Dale  is  physicist  and  in- 
structor at  the  Space  Academy,  a 
gal  with  more  than  her  share  of 
spaceman's  luck  with  such  a  handsome 
crew  surrounding  her!  There's  a  rumor 
that  Captain  Strong  stands  ace-high 
with  her  (or  should  it  be  space-high?), 
but  girls  in  2352  have  to  mix  love  with 
calculations  having  to  do  with  rocket 
liners,  space  freighters  and  jet  scouts. 
The  pretty  doctor  is  really  Margaret 
Garland,  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  a 
bachelor  girl  who  still  studies  acting 
and  singing,  paints  for  relaxation.  She 
gets  love  letters  from  very  young  and 
not-so-young  fans,  who  might  be  called 
long-distance  stage-door  johnnies! 


Cadet  Roger  Manning  is  the  one 
who  sometimes  blows  his  jets 
(space  lingo  for  blows  his  top) 
and  the  crew  and  Captain  have  to 
keep  him  in  line.  Actually,  as  Jan 
Merlin,  he's  the  gagster  of  the  cast  and 
when  he  blasts  off  after  the  program 
the  studio  gets  mighty  quiet  and  tame. 
Jan  is  married  to  actress  Patricia  Drake, 
and  they  live  in  an  apartment  in  Elm- 
hurst,  on  Long  Island.  When  he's  home 
he  builds  furniture,  pores  over  maps 
of  Africa  where  he  wants  to  go  to  study 
animals  in  their  native  habitat.  He  car- 
toons and  paints,  writes  plays  (several 
produced  in  summer  stock),  dislikes 
housework.  Too  earthly  work  for  Merlin. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  is  on  ABC-TV,  M-W-F,  6:30  P.M.   EST.    On  ABC  radio,  Tu-Th,  5:30  P.M.  EST.    Both  for  Kellogg. 
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THEY'RE  OUT  OF  THIS  WORLD 


Frankie  Thomas  plays  Tom  Corbett 
Space  roaming  mates  a  fellow  hungry, 
so    Mom,    Mona    Bruns,    cooks    for   him. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  studying 
interplanetary  exploration  in  2352 
A.D.,  might  still  be  boy  enough  to 
want  his  mother  to  serve  him  ham  and 
eggs,  or  whatever  breakfast  is  going  to 
be  400  years  from  now.  Although  he 
plays  a  space  ace,  Frankie  Thomas  still 
lives  in  this  twentieth  century  in  a 
bachelor  apartment  which  mother  Mona 
Bruns  invades  to  see  that  her  boy  eats 
properly.  Weekends  Frankie  spends  on 
the  family  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  was 
"born  into  acting"  (both  parents  are 
actors)  has  been  in  movies,  stage  plays, 
radio,  TV.  Has  always  been  machine- 
crazy,  and  wishes  he  could  really  fly 
those    twenty-fourth    century    rockets! 


Al  Markim  plays  Cadet  Astro.  Off- 
duty  from  his  rocket  ship  Polaris,  he  does 
stone  sculpture  as  Billie  (Mrs.  Al)  watches. 


Cadet  Astro,  Tom  Corbett's  buddy, 
was  born  on  Venus,  his  grand- 
parents being  the  first  colonists 
from  Earth.  Al  Markim,  who  plays  him, 
hails  from  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania! 
gets  back  into  this  century  every  night 
when  he  reaches  his  apartment  in 
Greenwich  Village.  Billie,  the  girl  he 
married  three  years  ago,  meets  him 
there  after  she  finishes  her  work  as  a 
secretary  at  New  York  University,  and 
their  first  concern  is  for  a  pet  alligator 
named  Aly,  who  lives  in  a  tank  Al' 
rigged  up.  When  Al  isn't  roving  through 
space,  he's  a  sculptor  and  ocarina 
player,  and  he  and  Billie  have  a  fine 
time  working  on  their  modern  home 


Ed  Bryce  plays  Captain  Strong.  Ed 
is  a  serious  student  of  music,  sings  out 
of  this  world  bass.  Teacher  is  Iser  Swico. 


Captain    Steve    Strong    genuinely 
likes  his  trio  of  cadets— Corbett, 
Astro    and    Manning,    but   keeps 
them    rocketing    on    all   tubes    (thats 
space  slang  for  on  the  beam!).  Ed  Bryce' 
who    plays    the    Captain,    hails   from' 
Allanport,   Pennsylvania,  was  brought 
up  in  Detroit,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Force,  in  between  stage  and 
musical    career.    His    big    ambition  w 
singing,  maybe  opera,  and  he  tekes  to 
hours  of  voice  lessons  weekly  and  tw 
of   coaching.   His  acting  career  began 
with  a  Boy  Scout  dramatic  group,  «°/j 
lowed  by  college  plays,  and  that ,    ' 
it.  He  may  be  the  next  big  basso  at  tn 
Met — or  should  it  be  Mars? 


*'*'  Blake  plays  stern  Commander  Margaret  Garland  plays  Dr.  Joan  Jan  Merlin  plays  Cadet  Manning.  He 
Arkwright.  If  he  must  do  dishes,  he  pre-  Dale.  Just  finished  decorating  an  apart-  is  space-happy  over  painting,  works  on 
ters  to  wash,  lets  Nancy  and  twins  dry.      ment.   Science-fiction    books   are   here!      portraits  of  cats.  Wife  Pat  holds  them. 


WHO'S  WHO  in  RADIO  and  TV 


Commander  Arkwright,  in  charge 
of  the  Space  Academy,  spends 
much  of  his  free  time  taking 
twins  Christopher  and  Timothy,  three, 
and  seven-year-old  Michael,  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and,  of 
all  things,  the  Hayden  Planetarium, 
which  is  near  where  they  live  in  New 
Y°rk.  In  his  neighborhood  he's  known 
as  Carter  Blake,  but  the  name  "Com- 
mander" sticks.  When  Carter  was  five 
Wars  old  a  movie  director  picked  him 
lQr  a  small  role  and  ever  since  he  has 
acted  some,  even  when  he  tried  insur- 
^ce  and  newspaper  reporting.  Di- 
rects and  teaches,  too,  when  he's  not 
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mn8  up  meteor  dust  on  the  show. 


DR.  Joan  Dale  is  physicist  and  in- 
structor at  the  Space  Academy,  a 
gal  with  more  than  her  share  of 
spaceman's  luck  with  such  a  handsome 
crew  surrounding  her!  There's  a  rumor 
that  Captain  Strong  stands  ace-high 
with  her  (or  should  it  be  space-high?), 
but  girls  in  2352  have  to  mix  love  with 
calculations  having  to  do  with  rocket 
liners,  space  freighters  and  jet  scouts. 
The  pretty  doctor  is  really  Margaret 
Garland,  born  in  Oklahoma  City,  a 
bachelor  girl  who  still  studies  acting 
and  singing,  paints  for  relaxation.  She 
gets  love  letters  from  very  young  and 
not-so-young  fans,  who  might  be  called 
long-distance  stage-door  johnnies! 


Cadet  Roger  Manning  is  the  one 
who  •  sometimes  blows  his  jets 
(space  lingo  for  blows  his  top) 
and  the  crew  and  Captain  have  to 
keep  him  in  line.  Actually,  as  Jan 
Merlin,  he's  the  gagster  of  the  cast  and 
when  he  blasts  off  after  the  program 
the  studio  gets  mighty  quiet  and  tame. 
Jan  is  married  to  actress  Patricia  Drake, 
and  they  live  in  an  apartment  in  Elm- 
hurst,  on  Long  Island.  When  he's  home 
he  builds  furniture,  pores  over  maps 
of  Africa  where  he  wants  to  go  to  study 
animals  in  their  native  habitat.  He  car- 
toons and  paints,  writes  plays  (several 
produced  in  summer  stock),  dislikes 
housework.  Too  earthly  work  for  Merlin. 


Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet,  is  on  ABC-TV,  M-W-F,  6:30  P.M.  EST.    On  ABC  radio,  Tu-Th,  5:30  P.M.  EST.    Both  fo,  Kellogg.  gJ 


Star  of 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and  War 


Martin  Blaine  plays  his  radio  role  as  Field  Agent 
Sheppard  with  such  conviction  that  many  lis- 
teners to  CBS'  F.B.I,  in  Peace  and  War  believe 
that  Sheppard  is  actually  a  real  agent  for  the  F.B.I. 

Fans  bombard  Sheppard  with  inside  tips  on  alleged 
racketeers,  spies  and  counterfeiters.  Others  send  the 
fictional  agent  letters  asking  him  to  bring  Federal 
pressure  to  bear  on  wayward  friends,  relatives  and 
business  associates.  One  woman,  married  to  a  mate 
who  preferred  neighborhood  saloons  to  the  family 
hearth,  begged  Sheppard  to  come  quickly  and  scare 
her  erring  spouse  into  good  behavior.  During  one 
election  campaign  in  a  Midwestern  city,  anonymous 
campaigners  scrawled  "We  Want  Sheppard  of  the 
F.B.I."  across  election  billboards.  Without  making  a 
single  campaign  speech,  Sheppard  drew  hundreds  of 
write-in  votes.  Blaine,  however,  does  not  plan  to  leave 
radio  for  politics.  He  has  been  an  actor  too  long  to 
swap  careers.  He  made  his  radio  debut  in  1931  and  a 
year  later  hit  Broadway  in  "Liliom."  Between  air- 
waves and  footlights  he's  been  busy  ever  since. 
Martin  played  in  "My  Heart's  In  the  Highlands"  and 
with  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "Embezzled  Heaven." 

Asked  to  create  Sheppard  when  F.B.I.  In  Peace  and 
War  went  on  the  air  more  than  six  years  ago,  Blaine 
was  well  prepared  for  the  part.  During  the  war,  he 
broadcasted  news  and  instructions  to  underground 
forces  in  occupied  territories  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
War  Information.  Before  he  took  up  these  duties, 
however,  he  had  to  undergo  a  rigid  examination  by 
the  F.B.I,  in  a  routine  loyalty  check.  The  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  F.B.I,  and  their  methods  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  read  everything  he  could  find  about 
G-men  and  tailored  Sheppard  with  startling  realism. 


Meet  Investigator 
CHARLES  DOBBS 


It  takes  experience  and  more  experience  to  be  a 
man  who  can  master  parts  in  ten  radio  shows  a 
week!  And  Grant  Richards,  who  plays  the  part  of 
Charles  Dobbs,  Investigator,  on  This  Is  Nora  Drake  as 
well  as  roles  in  Mr.  District  Attorney,  Our  Gal  Sun- 
day, Perry  Mason,  Helen  Trent  and  FBI  in  Peace  and 
War  to  mention  just  a  few  shows,  is  the  man  who  has 
plenty  of  it. 

Grant  is  a  native  New  Yorker  and  started  out  to  be 
a  lawyer,  graduating  from  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  and  getting  on  with  law  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  He  first  acted  in  this  latter  university's  Wing 
and  Wig  Club.  He  left  college  to  act  in  the  Miami 
Civic  Theatre  in  Galsworthy's  "Loyalties"  and  he  was 
a  hit  in  the  leading  role.  Law  was  left  behind  him. 
During  the  theatre  slump  in  the  1930's  Grant  went  to 
California  and,  after  playing  at  the  Pasadena  Play- 
house, he  worked  in  films  as  the  hero  of  the  Philo 
Vance  mystery  series.  After  the  films  there  was 
Broadway  and  then  the  Army,  where  he  toured  the 
country  in  "Winged  Victory"  and  also  played  in  the 
film  of  the  same  name. 

About  a  year  ago  he  was  married  to  Sandra  Gibson, 
a  non-professional.  They  have  a  French  poodle.  Be- 
sides working  at  his  ten  roles  a  week  in  radio,  Grant 
has  time  for  his  "family"  and  a  workout  at  a  health 
club  where  he  plays  badminton  and  squash.  He  and 
his  wife  also  ride  and  hunt. 
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WHO'S  WHO  in   RADIO  and  TV 


G 


Arthur  VI  odf rey, 


It  was  Godfrey's  anniversary 
program  and  June  Valli  couldn't 
let  him  down.  She  sang  and  a 
career  was  hers  to  have  and  to  hold 


talent  scout 


She  was  tense,  nervous,  and  her  fingers 
and  toes  had  turned  to  ice.  The  whole 
thing  was  unreal.  What  was  she  doing 
on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  show,  anyhow?  She 
was  June  Valli,  twenty-one,  just  an  ordi- 
nary girl  who  did  bookkeeping  for  a  New 
York  hosiery  and  lingerie  company.  Until 
about  three  weeks  ago,  the  only  singing  she 
had  ever  done  in  her  life  had  been  in  her 
family's  living  room,  where  she  had  sung 
along  with  her  father's  phonograph  records 
on  an  old  Victrola.  And  now,  suddenly, 
incredibly  .  .  .  this! 

June  felt  more  miserable  with  every  pass- 
ing moment.  She  was  slated  for  the  fourth 
spot  on  the  TV  Arthur  Godfrey  Talent  Scout 
program.  The  third  performer  was  just  fin- 
ishing now,  and  June  would  be  on  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  third  performer,  like  the  first 
two,  was  a  singer.  And  they  had  all  been 
good— really  good.  You  could  tell  they  had 
had  experience,  and  perhaps  some  voice 
training.  June  Valli  closed  her  eyes  and 
uttered  a  silent  supplication  that  she  would 
at  least  avoid  being  terrible,  by  comparison. 
Just  so  that  her  parents  wouldn't  feel 
ashamed.  ... 

She  was  unnerved  further,  knowing  that 
it  was  an  important  broadcast— an  anniver- 
sary of  Godfrey's  seventeenth  year  on  the 
air.  That  made  it  just  so  much  worse  if 
she  should— well,  break  down,  get  camera 
fright,  go  flat  or  maybe  even  faint!  She 
tried  to  breathe  deeply  to  feel  calmer  and 
quiet  her  heart.    (Continued  on  page  86) 


Listen  to  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  each  Mon- 
day 8:30  p.m.,   EST,   CBS  for  Lipton's  products. 


One  wave  of  the 
Godfrey  wand  and 
June  Valii,  $34-a- 
week  bookkeeper,  was 
a    new.  singing    star. 
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Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard,  acted  out  by  Liza  and  Connie  for  Mother,  Eve. 

A  mother's  imagination 
BHRHHHH  is  tne  inspiration  for  happy 

hours  with  her  children 


fy&fcA/iA*. 


Eve  turns  the  tables  in  Junior  Charades  with   Little  Jack 
Horner.   It's  fun  to  test  parent's  and   children's   memories. 


IT  doesn't  take  expensive  equipment  to  keep 
a  child  happy.  We've  found  that  Connie 
and  Liza  welcome  the  hours  when  we  make 
up  games — Junior  Charades  being  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable.  Liza  and  Connie  gang  up  on 
me  by  going  out  of  the  room  where  they  think 
up  a  nursery,  rhyme  and  then,  complete  with 
giggles,  they  use  the  props  around  the  room 
and  their  imagination  to  act  out  the  lines.  An- 
other game  they  love  is  a  take-off  on  a  popular 
radio  show.  They  sing  a  song  without  using 
the  title  and  I  have  to  guess  the  name  of  the 
song.  This  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds  for  neither 
Liza  nor  Connie  have  developed  their  singing 
voices  to  the  point  where  the  tune  is  exactly 
clear.  When  they  stump  me,  how  they  laugh! 
The  important  thing  about  using  imagination, 
instead  of  money,  to  create  fun  for  your  chil- 
dren is  that  they  are  learning  to  play  together, 
to  share  together. 


Eve  Arden  is  heard  on  Our  Miss  Brooks  Sun.  6 :30  P.M. 
EST,  CBS.  Sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.  Denise 
Alexander  is  on  Perry  Mason,  CBS ;  Joyce  Jordan,  NBC ; 
Kings  Row,  NBC.  Janie  Alexander  is  on  Kings  Row; 
Hilltop  House,  CBS;  and  Ma  Perkins,  CBS.  All  M-F. 


! 
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FOR  YOUR  CHILDREN 


Orange  crates,   cardboard,   white  wrapping   paper, 
crayons  are  all  that's  needed  to  create  a  dollhouse. 


3 


The  two  girls,  age  12  and  8,  colored  white  paper  to 
their    own    designs,    used    it    to    wallpaper    rooms. 


2  Denise  and  Janie  cut  out  a  roof  of  cardboard,  stick- 
ing   three    pieces    together    with    cellophane    tape. 


A   Dollhouse  furniture  can  be  purchased  at  the  dime 
store  or  variety  store  to  make  dollhouse  complete. 


They  had 
their  day 


""What  luxury,"  Shirley  gasped,  arriving  at  Hotel  Park  Shera- 
ton.   Russell    grinned    in   anticipation    of  the    big    weekend. 


Here's  what  happened 
when  two  kids  living 
under  the  G.I.  bill  won 
our  big  NBC  contest 
By  RUSSELL  E.  LOWES 


When  my  wife  Shirley  told  me  I'd  won  the  NBC 
Silver  Jubilee  Contest,  I  was  furious  with 
her.     I  thought  she'd  faked  the   telegram 
from  Radio-TV  Mirror  and  I  was  in  no  mood  for 
jokes.    Even  a  college  student  can  get  tired 
and  my  classes  that  day  at  Boston  University 
had  been  a  long  ordeal. 

"Get  off  my  ear,"  I  said,  or  some  such  thing. 
"This  is  no  joke,"  she  insisted. 
Frankly,  I  wasn't  sure  until  the  confirming  letter 
came  on  the  magazine's  stationery.    Then  I  felt 
like  a  male  Cinderella.    I'm  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  get  my  education  (Continued  on  page  87) 


After  eating,   the   Lowes   chat  with   restaurateur   Danny. 
"That  dinner  alone  was  worth  the  whole  trip,"  Russell  said. 
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Random  shots  of  the  glorious  weekend:  Radio  City  guide  points  to  the  distant  Statue  of  Liberty  from  the  Observation 
Tower;  Shirley  and  Russell  dancing  at  the  Copacabana  Saturday  night;  Sunday  brunch  at  the  very  fashionable  Plaza. 


The  three  singing  stars  (Dorothy,  Eileen  and  Snoolcy)  take  a  breather  at  rehearsal  of  Your  Hit  Parade  to 
meet  the  Lowes  amid  all  of  the  TV  props.  Dorothy  Collins  insisted  Russell  tell  how  he  won  the  contest. 


^^■■■H 


Russell  and  Shirley  thought  they  were  in  a  dream,  talking  to  their  favorite  TV  stars,  Sid  Caesar  and  Imogene 
Coca.    Sid  answered  questions  about  the  show.    Producer   Max   Liebman  joined   Imogene  for  a  friendly  chat. 
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Real-life  Molly 
Goldberg  created 
a  home  in  which 
she  can  count 
her  many  blessings 


Gertrude's  Trophy  Room  is  one  of  the  joys  of  her  life.'  It  holds  all  the  awards  and 
citations  she,  personally,  and  her  show,  The  Goldbergs,  have  won  over  the  years. 


I  LOVE  MY  HOME 


Antiques  are  Gertrude's  friends.   Here   she  demonstrates 
the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  mahogany  and  crystal. 
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I  don't  suppose  I'm  any  different  from  mil- 
lions of  other  housewives  ...  I  love  my 
home!  I  couldn't  be  happier  than  when 
visitors  come  in  and  exclaim  over  my  an- 
tiques, or  the  way  I've  turned  a  seven-room 
New  York  City  apartment  into  a  suburban 
home.  I  don't  know  that  I  really  had  suburbia 
in  mind  when  I  moved  in,  but  if  that's  what 
happened,  it's  all  right  with  me.  The  apart- 
ment is  cosy  and  comfortable,  and  has  a  "lived 
in"  look  .  .  .  after  all,  most  of  the  furniture 
raised  my  family — or  was  it  the  other  way 
around? 

Of  course  I  can't  take  credit  for  the  con- 
struction   of    the    {Continued    on    page    86) 


The  Goldbergs  is  seen  M-W-F,  7:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC-TV. 
Sponsored  on  Mon.  by  Vitamin  Corporation  of  America. 
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I  Love  Lucy 

(Continued  jrom  page  53) 
proverbial   housetop — I   can   let   radio   and 
television   tell   the  secret. 

Just  picture  us — man  and  wife  of  eleven 
years,  driving  to  work,  putting  in  a  whole 
day  of  production  together  on  our  tele- 
vision show,  then  driving  home  and  talk- 
ing nothing  but  business,  business  and 
more  business.  You'd  think  it  would  be 
the  fastest  way  to  the  divorce  courts.  Well 
you'd  be  wrong.  For  it's  heaven  for  Lucille 
and  me. 

Mostly  a  man  meets  a  girl  and  falls  in 
love  with  her.  Then  they  are  married  and 
then  the  girl  settles  down  in  an  apart- 
ment or  a  house  and  the  man  goes  off  to 
his  job  every  morning.  But  nothing  like 
that  with  Lucy  and  me — since  nothing 
ordinary  ever  happens  to  Lucy  and  me 
why  should  our  marriage  be.  just  like  other 
people's?  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  enjoying 
recognition  in  the  New  York  play,  "Too 
Many  Girls"  and  RKO  studios  decided  to 
film  it.  They  took  me  along  with  the  deal 
and  I  went  to  Hollywood.  Working  as  the 
star  of  that  picture  was  the  most  beautiful, 
wonderful,  bright,  happy  person  I'd  ever 
met  in  my  life — Lucille  Ball.  And  how  do 
you  say  it — Boing!  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 
And  so  we  were  married.  I  guess  we'd  both 
sort  of  thought  vaguely  that  we'd  go  on 
working  together  in  movies  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  .  .  .  Certainly  we  planned  on 
performing  together,  if  not  in  movies,  then 
on  the  stage,  or  somewhere  where  we'd  be 
together.  But  that  wasn't  the  way  things 
happened. 

ITnless  you've  traveled  a  great  real,  or 
*-^  your  husband  has  work  that  takes  him 
from  home,  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize 
how  much  a  couple  can  miss  family  life. 
And  practically  from  the  moment  the  ink 
was  dry  on  our  marriage  certificate,  Lucille 
and  I  were  parted  by  my  work.  Then,  too, 
Lucy  and  I  are  different  temperaments  so 
We  had  problems  to  work  out — problems 
that  were  not  so  easily  worked  out  at  long 
distance.  I'm  of  the  Latin  mafiana  nature, 
but  not  Lucy! 

"Huh,  uh,  Desi,"  she  says,  "bring  the 
problem  to  a  head."  And  then  we  quarrel 
it  out  and  it's  all  over.  But  that  was  some- 
thing until  she  taught  me  to  explode! 

Probably  the  worst  thing  of  all  was  our 
separations  demanded  by  my  job.  As  a 
bandleader  I  was  away  from  Hollywood, 
but  most  important,  away  from  Lucy  and 
our  five-acre  San  Fernando  ranch,  for 
months  at  a  time.  Lucy  tried  to  accompany 
me  as  often  as  she  could,  but  that  was 
difficult  with  her  picture  and  her  radio 
work.  So,  it  got  to  the  point  where  we 
would  meet  in  railroad  stations,  bags  in 
hand,  say  "hi"  and  "goodbye"  and  catch 
opposite  trains.  That's  no  way  for  a  family 
to  live! 

Then  along  came  the  idea  for  I  Love 
Lucy.  The  Desilu  Company,  producers  of 
I  Love  Lucy  is  not  a  new  outfit,  for  Lucille 
and  I  formed  it  several  years  ago  when  we 
went  on  the  road.  But  its  banner  has 
n3ver  flown  more  proudly  than  over  the 
I  Love  Lucy  series  and  you've  never  seen 
a  happier  partnership  than  that  existing 
between  a  president  (me)  and  a  vice- 
president  (Lucille).  We  work  every  day 
and  keep  regular  office  hours.  Lucy  takes 
Mondays  off  to  see  about  her  gowns  but 
you  will  find  me  at  our  Hollywood  studio, 
overseeing.  I  oversee  our  tremendous  staff, 
two  sound  stages,  a  crew,  the  weekly  pro- 
ductions and  the  money.  For  a  Cuban 
drum  beater,  this  is  pretty  good,  eh?  Video 
is  exciting — it's  vaudeville,  night  clubs, 
pictures  and  radio  combined.  It's  hard 
work,  sweat,  some  tears  and  a  few  laughs 
and  the  thrill  you  get  out  of  seeing  vour- 


Only  one  soap 
gives  your  skin  this 

And  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  proved  extra  mild  . . .  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  fresher,  younger  looking! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap— with  the  lingering,  irresistible 

"fragrance  men  love" — is  proved  by  test  to  be  extra  mild 

too!  Yes,  so  amazingly  mild  that  its  gentle  lather 

is  ideal  for  all  types  of  skin— dry,  oily,  or  normal!  And 

daily  cleansing  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  helps  bring 
out  the  flower-fresh  softness,  the  delicate  smoothness,        / 
the  exciting  loveliness  you  long  for!  Use 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  regularly  ...  for  the        A. 
finest  complexion  care  .  .  .  for  a  fragrant 
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Complexion  and 
WBathS,zes 


Cashmere 

Bouquet 

Soap 

Adorns  your  skin  with  the 

fragrance  men  \ooel 


After  a  dance  number,  what's 
your  next  step  ? 

^}  Thank  him  and  retreat       |    |  Do  a  repeat 

As  the  music  stops,  'tween  numbers  — 
maybe  you're  plagued  by  a  passe]  of  doubts. 
Such  as  — might  Pete  prefer  I  he  next  whirl 
with  some  oilier  girl'.''  Should  you  retreat 
to  Wallflowers"  Roost?  Or  high-sign  the 
stag  line?  'Course  not !  Continue  with  \ our 
partner  "til  a  gent  cuts  in.  If  problem-time 
doubts  beset  you,  vou  can  vanquish  them 
with  Kotex,  for  those  flat  pressed  ends 
rout  revealing  outlines.  So  prance  through 
the  prom  undismayed! 


know? 


Does  writing  letters  help  to  improve  — 

I    I   Knock-knees 
I    I   Your  romance  ]   Your  chatter 

Bet  this  stumped  you!  Any  hoo,  vou  can 
whittle  fat  from  the  inner  knee  thusly: 
Lying  on  back  with  leg  straight  up  — 
"write"  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  your 
big  toe.  Repeat  with  other  leg.  Get  plump- 
ish  knees  in  shape  for  summer  plavtogs  — 
and  for  comfort  on  certain  days, get  Kotex: 
this  new  softness  holds  its  shape ! 


When  to  tell  him  your  dating  curfew  ? 

I    I  When  starting  out       [_j  Play  the  waiting  game 

He  planned  to  top  the  evening  off  with  a  real 
special  eat-treat.  But  you're  due  home  —  as  of 
now!  Why  wait  til  your  dating  deadline? 
Break  the  curfew  news  when  you're  starling 
out.  Likewise,  when  listing  sanitary  needs, 
don't  wait  til  calendar  time  to  choose  Kotex. 
That  special  safely  renter  gives  extra  protec- 
tion. Try  all  3  absorbencies. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  M.  REG     II     S     PAT.  OFF. 


How  to  prepare  for  "certain"  days  ? 

]   Circle  your  calendar  [J   Perk  up  your  wardrobe 

3    Buy  a  new  belt 

Before  "that"  time,  be  ready!  All  3  answers  can  help. 
But  to  assure  extra  comfort,  buy  a  new  sanitary  belt. 
Made  with  soft-stretch  elastic  — this  strong,  lightweight 
sanitary  belt's  non-twisting  .  .  .  non-curling.  Stays  flat 
even  after  many  washings.  Dries  pronto!  So  don't  wait: 
buy  a  new  Kotex  belt  now.  Buy  two— for  a  change! 


self  and  your  wife  on  that  screen  at  the 
end  of  it  all.  We're  pleased  as  punch  that 
everyone  liked  the  TV  series  so  well  that 
it  went  onto  the  CBS  radio  network  shortly 
after  its  TV  debut — Lucille  says,  "Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  radio  except  staying 
home!"  and  I'm  inclined  to  think  she's 
right  after  the  complexities  of  motion  pic- 
tures and  TV. 

Comes  the  weekend,  Lucy  and  I  cut  off 
all  show  talk.  We  drop  it  completely  be- 
cause weekends  are  our  own  and  we 
guard  every  hour  jealously.  This  is  what 
we  have  dreamed  about  for  eleven  years — 
a  chance  to  enjoy  each  other,  our  home 
and  now  our  baby — that  bit  of  heaven  on 
earth  we  call  Lucie  Desiree.  Could  any 
couple  ask  for  more — especially  when  they 
have  such  a  lovely  one  as  little  Lucie? 
She's  a  healthy  little  cherub  whom  Lucy 
says  looks  like  a  combination  of  me  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

Little  Lucie's  coming  left  us  worn  out — 
we  were  so  wrapped  up  in  her.  My  Lucy 
laughs  and  says  infant  expectancy  time 
was  the  first  rest  she's  had  in  fifteen  years. 
But  as  an  expectant  papa,  I  must  say,  I 
suffered!  Our  little  girl  is  too  young  for 
big  plans.  We're  going  to  expose  her  to 
piano,  dancing,  sports  and  give  her  every 
opportunity  in  her  first  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  Little  Lucie's  already  musical.  She 
falls  to  sleep  every  night  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  her  music  box!  She  has  her 
own  special  wing  I  built  with  another 
fellow.  I'm  kind  of  proud  of  my  carpentry 
work  which  I  never  would  have  had  time 
for  if  I  weren't  settled  down.  Nice  thing 
about  our  house,  it  can  always  grow  just 
like  we  hope  our  family   does. 

Even  if  I'm  a  sentimental  Cuban — 
which  I  am — Lucy  is  equally  sentimental 
in  her  North  American  way.  She  can't 
bear  to  be  apart  from  her  family,  so  now 
all  of  our  kin  live  near  by.  Lucy's  mother, 
brother,  sister  and  families  and  my  Mom. 
I  think  part  of  this  is  the  feeling  Lucy  and 
I  have  in  common — a  real  need  and  desire 
to  have  a  real  home  and  real  roots.  We  get 
this  feeling  with  the  family  around  and  on 
holidays  it's  wonderful  to  see  the  big 
celebrations  at  our  house.  I  love  to  enter- 
tain anyway,  and  so  does  Lucy,  and  even 
if  I  do  say  so  myself,  I'm  a  good  cook. 
Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  to  prepare 
charcoal  lobster  for  as  many  as  one  hun- 
dred guests  and  I've  never  burned  a  thing! 

The  only  more  satisfactory  thing  I  can 
think  of — and  maybe  these  are  just  equal 
— is  going  fishing.  I  love  to  spend  free  week- 
ends on  the  boat  in  Balboa  just  fishing, 
fishing,  fishing.  If  I'm  not  fishing,  I  like  to 
take  pictures.  I'm  camera  bug  enough  to 
keep  Lucy  supplied  with  snapshots  of  the 
baby  and  when  she  pulls  out  her  wallet 
everyone  always  laughs — she's  never  been 
known  to  have  less  than  ten  pictures  to 
show. 

But,  the  important  thing,  is  that  now 
Lucy  and  I  have  time  to  do  the  sort  of 
things  we've  always  wanted.  We  take 
weekend  trips  with  our  friends  like  the 
Charlie  Ruggleses,  or  the  Phil  Obers. 
Imagine  us  going  to  the  mountains  or  Palm 
Springs  together  after  all  these  years!  We 
know  we're  living  now.  Everyone  says  to 
us,  wait  until  your  summer  layoff,  then  you 
can  take  a  real  vacation.  Lucy  and  I  have 
thought  of  this.  But,  we're  also  thinking 
of  the  many  offers  that  have  come  pouring 
in  for  appearances  for  the  two  of  us — 
including  Europe.  Perhaps  they're  too 
good  to  pass  up.  But,  no  matter  what  we 
do — if  Lucy  makes  a  motion  picture  here 
on  our  own  Hollywood  sound  stages,  or  if 
I  do,  we'll  still  be  together.  And  that's  all 
I  ask.  Because  it  comes  from  my  heart 
when  I  say,  "I  Love  Lucy"  for  indeed  I 
really  do. 
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All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Programs 

Local  Program 

Renfro  Valley 

8:45 

8:55  Ken  Carson 
Show 

Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  Hollywood  News 

Country  Store 

9:00 

Alex  Dreier.  News 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

Views  of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 
9:45 

Clevelandaires 

Harmony  Rangers 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey 

10:15 

Faith  in  Our  Time 

10:25 

News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Edward  Arnold 
Stories 

10:30 

Double  or  Nothing 

Take  A  Number 

Betty  Crocker  Mag- 
azine of  the  Air 

10:45 

10:55  Talk  Back 

Against  the  Storm 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Lone  Journey 

11:15 

11:25  News,  Les 
Nichols 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:30 

Kings  Row 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Break  the  Bank 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Dave  Garroway 

Rosemary 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

News 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Jack  Berch 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Kate  Smith  Show 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

Victor  Lindlahr 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

12:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Bob  Poole 

Local  Program 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

The  Hometowners 

Harvey  Harding 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Big  Sister 

1:15 

Pickens  Party 

Cedric  Foster 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

George  Hicks 

Luncheon  with  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Songs,  Eve  Young 

1 :55  Les  Higbie 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Ralph  Edwards  Show 

Dixieland  Matinee 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs,  Burton 

2:15 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:25 

News,  Sam  Hayes 

2:30 

Live  Like  a 

Say  It  With  Music 

Daily  Double 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Millionaire 
2:55  News 

2:35  Family  Circle 
with  Walter 

Kiernan 

The  Brighter  Day 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joe  Emerson's 
Hymn  Time 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  of  Life 

3:25  News 

Mary  Marlin 

House  Party 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

Poole's  Paradise 

Joyce  Jordan,  M.D. 

3:40  Cedric  Adams 

3:45 

Right  to  Happiness 

Evelyn  Winters 

Carl  Smith  Sings 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Local  Program 

Valiant  Lady 

The  Chicagoans 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Marriage  For  Two 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Mert's  Record  Ad- 

Dean Cameron 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  in  My  House 

ventures 

Manhattan 
Maharajah 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

The  Green  Hornet  1. 

Big  Jon  and  Sparky 

Barnyard  Follies 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Mark  Trail 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickock  2. 

Fun  Factory  3. 

Hits  and  Misses 

5:45 

Bob  and  Ray 

5:55  News,  Cecil 
Brown 

World  Flight 
Reporter 

Curt  Massey 

1.  Sgt.  Preston  of  the  Yukon  (T,  Th) 

2.  Sky  King  (T,  Th) 

3.  Tom  Corbett  Space  Cadet  (T,  Th) 


Monday 


Evening   Programs 


6:00 

Bob  Warren 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Echoes  From  the 
Tropics 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

The  Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

The  Railroad  Hour 

Woman  of  the  Year 

Henry  J.  Taylor 

Suspense 

8:15 

— Bette  Davis 

jy<"'J  Wide  Flashes 

8:30 

Voice  of  Firestone 

Crime  Does  Not  Pay 

The  Big  Hand 

Talent  Scouts 

8:45 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Telephone  Hour 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 

Lux  Radio  Theatre 

9:05 

Crime  Fighters 

Club 

9:30 

Band  of  America 

War  Front-Home 

9:45 

Front 

10:00 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Bob  Hawk  Show 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:30 

Robert  Montgomery 

Bands  for  Bonds 

Tfme  For  Defense 

Rex  Allen  Show 

10:35 

Dangerous  Assign- 
ment 

Tuesday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Richard  Harkness    . 
Echoes  From  the 

Tropics 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 

Silver  Eagle 

Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Peggy  Lee  Show 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  of  America 

New  Hollywood 
Theatre 

Black  Museum— Or- 
son Welles 

Dr.  Kildare— Lew 
Ayres  &  Lionel 
Barrymore 

Newsstand  Theatre 

Metropolitan  Audi- 
tions of  the  Air 
8:55  John  Conte 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Bob  Hope  Show 

Fibber  McGee  and 
Molly 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Official  Detective 
Mysterious  Traveler 

America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air 

E.  D.  Canham 

Life  With  Luigi 
Pursuit 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

Robert  Montgorery 
Man  Called  X 

Frank  Edwards 
I  Love  A  Mystery 

Dance  Bands 

News  of  Tomorrow 
United  or  Not 

The  Line  Up 
10:25  Larry  Le- 
Sueur,  News 
Robert  Q's  Wax- 
works 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:35 


Wednesday 


Evening    Programs 


Bob  Warren 
6:05  Petite  Concert 
Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
The  Playboys 
News  of  the  World 
One  Man's  Family 


Halls  of  Ivy 

The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve 


Groucho  Marx,  You 

Bet  Your  Life 
Big  Story 


Barrie  Craig,  In- 
vestigator 
Music  Room 
Robert  Montgomery 


Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Dinner  Date 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 


M-G-M  Musical 

Comedy  Theatre 
International  Airport 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Out  of  the  Thunder 
Family  Theatre 


Frank  Edwards 
I  Love  A  Mystery 
Dance  Bands 


ABC  Reporter 


Jackson  &  the  News 
You  and  the  World 

Lowell  Thomas 


Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 


Mystery  Theatre 

Top  Guy 

8:55  John  Conte 


Rogues'  Gallery 
Mr.  President 


News  of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Latin  Quarter 
Orchestra 


Beulah 

Jack  Smith  Show 

Club  15 

Edward  R.  Murrow 


Big  Town  with 

Walter  Greaza 
Dr.  Christian 


Red  Skelton 
Bing  Crosby 


Boxing  Bouts 

News,  Charles  Col- 
lingwood 


Thursday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

You  and  the  World 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

Richard  Harkness 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith  Show 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Silver  Eagle 

Peggy  Lee  Show 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Father  Knows  Best 

Modern  Casanova — 

The  Redhead 

F.B.I,  in  Peace  and 

8:15 

Errol  Flynn 

War 

8:30 

Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of 

Hardy  Family  with 

Defense  Attorney 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

8:45 

Lost  Persons 

Mickey  Rooney, 
Lewis  Stone 

with  Mercedes 

McCambridge 

8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Dragnet 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ted  Mack's  Original 

Mr.  Chameleon 

9:05 

Rod  &  Gun  Club 

Amateur  Hour 

9:25  News 

9:30 

Counter  Spy 

Reporters'  Roundup 

Stars  in  the  Air 

9:45 

Foreign  Reporter 

10:00 

Your  Hit  Parade 

Frank  Edwards 

News  of  Tomorrow 

Hollywood  Sound 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Club  Can-Do 

Stage 

10:30 

Music  Box 

Dance  Bands 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

works 

Friday 


Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Lionel  Ricau 

Local  Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

Jackson  &  the  News 

6:15 

6:05  Petite  Concert 

Dwight  Cooke 

6:30 

Bill  Stern 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

The  Playboys 

Dinner  Date 

Elmer  Davis 

Jack  Smith 

7:30 

News  of  the  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Club  15 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Roy  Rogers 

Maisie  with  Ann 

Richard  Diamond 

Musicland,  U.S.A., 

8:15 

Sothern 

with  Dick  Powell 

Earl  Wrightson 

8:30 

Dean  Martin  and 

Gracie  Fields  Show 

This  Is  Your  F.B.I. 

Big  Time  with 

8:45 

Jerry  Lewis 

8:55  John  Conte 

Georgie  Price 

9:00 

Mario  Lanza  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Ozzie  &  Harriet 

Paul  Weston  Show 

9:05 

Magazine  Theatre 

9:30 

NBC  Presents  Short 

Armed  Forces 

Mr.  District  Attorney 

Robert  Q's  Wax- 

9:45 

Story 

Review 

9:55  News 

works 

10:00 

Nightbeat 

Frank  Edwards 

Boxing  Bouts 

Bob  Trout,  News 

10:15 

1  Love  A  Mystery 

Dream  Harbor 

10:05  Capitol  Cloak- 

10:30 

Portraits  in  Sports 

Dance  Bands 

Sports  Page 

room 

10:35 

Robert  Montgomery 

R 

M 
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Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doody 

Local  Programs 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Smilin'  Ed  McConnell 

News  of  America 
Garden  Gate 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

Mind  Your  Manners 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Programs 

Leslie  Nichols,  News 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Make  Way  For  Youth 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Maugham  Theatre 

Hollywood  Love 
Story 

Your  Home  Beautiful 
Georgia  Crackers 
Army  Field  Band 

New  Junior  Junction 
Journeys  Into  Jazz 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Let's  Pretend 
Give  and  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

News 

Public  Affairs 

U.  S.  Marine  Band 

Man  on  the  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 
American  Farmer 

Theatre  of  Today 

Stars  Over  Holly- 
wood 
12:55  Cedric  Adams 

1:00 
1:15 

1:30 
1:45 

National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
Cadets  on  Parade 

Soldier's  Serenade 
Jerry  and  Skye 

Symphonies  For 
Youth— Alfred 
Wallenstein 

Navy  Hour 
Vincent  Lopez  Show 

Grand  Central 
1:25  It  Happens 

Every  Day 
City  Hospital 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

Coffee  in  Washington 

2:25  News.  Sam 

Hayes 
Macalester  Singers 

Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  with  Mil- 
ton Cross,  commen- 
tator 

Music  With  the  Girls 

3:00 

3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Music  Rendezvous 
U.  S.  Army  Band 

Caribbean  Crossroads 

3:25  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
Bands  For  Bonds 

Report  From  Over- 
seas 

Adventures  in 
Science 

Farm  News 

Reporter's  Scratch 
Pad 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 
4:45 

Musical  Portraits 

Sport  Parade 
Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Stan  Dougherty 

Presents 
Cross  Section,  U.S.A. 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

Big  City  Serenade 
Bob  Considine 

Matinee  at 
Meadowbrook 

5:55:  News, 
Baukhage 

Tea  and  Crumpets 

Sigmund  Spaeth 
Club  Time 

David  Stephens 

Show 
Treasury  Bandstand 

Eve 

6:00 
6:15 

6:30 

6:45 

ning    Progra 

Bob  Warren 

News,  H.  V.  Kalten- 

born 
NBC  Symphony 

Arturo  Toscanini 

conducting 

ms 

Harmony  Rangers 

Preston  Sellers 

Roger  Renner  Trio 
6:05  Una  Mae 

Carlisle 
Harry  Wismer 

As  We  See  It 

News 

U.N.— On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

Larry  LeSueur,  News 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

Endless  Frontiers 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Twin  Views  of  the 

News 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Talking  It  Over 
Bert  Andrews 

The  Great  Adventure 

This  I  Believe 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Jane  Ace,  Disc 

Jockey 
Inside  Bob  and  Ray 

Twenty  Questions 

MGM  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

Saturday  Night 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry  Show 
Hopalong  Cassidy 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Judy  Canova  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

Lombardo  Land 

Gangbusters 
9:25  News 
Broadway's  My 
Beat 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Vaughn  Monroe 

Show 
Al  Goodman's 

Musical  Album 

Chicago  Theatre  of 
the  Air 

At  the  Shamrock 

Music  From  Clare- 
mont  Hotel 

Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  Robert  Q's 
Waxworks 
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Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

String  Quartet 

Moments  On  the 
Mountain 

Lyrically  Speaking 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  to  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 
World  News 

E.  Power  Biggs 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Voice  of  Prophecy 

Message  of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  of  the  Air 
Church  of  the  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Morning  Serenade 
UN  is  My  Beat 
Song  Festival 

William  Hillman 
Dixie  Quartet 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  in  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Shadel,  News 
11:35  Invitation  to 

Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 

College  Choirs 

Concert  of  Europe 

People's  Platform 

12:15 

Jubliee  Singers 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Hazel  Markel 

Piano  Playhouse 

World  Affairs 

12:45 

Frank  and  Ernest 

Bill  Costello,  News 

1:00 

Critic  at  Large 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Robert  Mills  Show 

String  Serenade 

1:15 

"Mike  95" 

Organ  Moods 

1:30 

Univ.  of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Music  For  You 

1:45 

Roundtable 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Top  Tunes  With 
Tender 

Back  to  the  Bible 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

Bill  Cunningham 

2:30 

American  Forum  of 

Report  from 

Christian  Science 

N.  Y.  Philharmonic 

the  Air 

Pentagon 

Symphony,  Dmitri 

2:45 

Mitropoulos 

3:00 

America's  Music 

Bandstand,  U.  S.  A. 

This  Week  Around 

3:15 

the  World 

3:30 

David  Lawrence, 
News 

Air  Force  Hour 

Billy  Graham 

3:45 

John  Cameron 
Swayze,  News 

4:00 

The  Falcon  with  Les 

Bobby  Benson 

Old  Fashioned 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Damon 

Revival  Hour 

4:05  News 

4:15 

It's  Always  Sunday 

4:30 

Martin  Kane  with 

Wild  Bill  Hickock 

4:45 

Lloyd  Nolan 

5:00 

Whitehall  1212 

The  Shadow 

Sammy  Kaye 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

Serenade 

frey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Silent  Men  with 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

World  News, 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

Mysteries 

Told 

Robert  Trout 

5:45 

News,  Cochran 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Tales  of  Texas 

Rangers 
Tallulah  Bankhead 

in  The  Big  Show 

Gabby  Hayes 

Nick  Carter 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

Drew  Pearson 
Don  Gardner 
Concert  From  Canada 

My  Friend  Irma 
with  Marie  Wilson 

Miss  Brooks  with 
Eve  Arden 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Under  Arrest 

Affairs  of  Peter 
Salem 

Ted  Mack  Family 
Hour 

Jack  Benny  Show 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Phil  Harris-Alice 
Faye  Show 

Theatre  Guild  of 
the  Air 

Singing  Marshall 
Enchanted  Hour 

Stop  the  Music 

Edgar  Bergen  Show 

Playhouse  on 
Broadway 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

$64  Question 

This  Is  Europe 
John  J.  Anthony 

Walter  Winched 
Cafe  Istanbul— 

Marlene  Dietrich 
Three  Suns  Trio 

Meet  Corliss  Archer 
Meet  Millie 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Tin  Pan  Valley 
Eileen  Christy  &  Co. 

Oklahoma  City 
Symphony 

Paul  Harvey 
Gloria  Parker 
George  E.  Sokolsky 

Bob  Trout,  News 
10:05  The  People  Act 
The  Choraliers 

TV  program  highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  MARCH  11— APRIL  10 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00  A.M.  Today  •  4  &  6 

News-packed  marathon  presided  over  by  Dave  Garroway. 

10:00  A.M.  Mel  Martin  Show  •  4  &  6 

Lively  breakfast  party  with  audience  participation. 

10:15  A.M.  Arthur  Godfrey   Time   •    2    (M,T,W,Th) 

Fifteen-minute  simulcast  of  the  redhead's  radio  show. 
11:00  A.M.  Ernie  Kovaes  Show  •  4 

The  Philadelphia  screwball  with  entertainment  and  interviews. 
11:30  A.M.  Strike  it  Rich  •  2  &  0 

Quizmaster  Warren   Hull  with  cash  for   people   who   need  it. 
12:00  iVoom  Ruth  Lyons'  50  Club  •  4  &  « 
An  intimate  half-hour  with  Ruth  and  her  fifty  guests. 
12:00  Noon  Langford  &  Ameche  Show   •    7   (&  0  at 
10:30   A.M.) 

The   two   stars   in   variety,    featuring   specialty   acts,   interviews 
and  performances  by  guest  celebrities. 
12:30  P.M.  The  Bunch  •  4 

Variety-musical  headlining  Bette  Chapel,  Hugh  Downs. 
12:30  P.M.  Search  for  Tomorrow  •  2  &  6 
Story  of  a  family's  conflicts  between  past  and  present. 
1:30  P.M.  Garry  Moore  Show  •  2  &  H 
Pixyish   Garry  with   quips   and  music.    Regulars   include   Dur- 
ward  Kirby,  singers  Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson. 
2:30  P.M.  Tfce  First  Hundred  Years  •  2  &  6 
Gentle  fun-poking  at  the  difficulties  of  a  young  couple. 
3:30  P.M.  Bert  Parks  Show  •  2  &  0   (M,  W,  F) 
The  Dixie  bomb  with  fun  and  song,  aided  and  abetted  by  Betty 
Ann  Grove,  Bobby  Sherwood,  Heathertones. 
3:30  P.M.  Ralph  Edwards  Show   •   4    (M,   M  ,   F) 
Tumult  and  shouting  due  to  Ralph's  zany  stunts. 
1:00  P.M.  Rate  Smith  Show  •  4  &  G 
The  Queen  of  Song  presents  an  hour  of  cheerful  entertainment; 
Ted  Collins  interviews  noted  personalities. 
5:00  P.M.  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  0,200   •   4 
Day-by-day  story  of  life  in  small  American  town. 
7:00  P.M.  Rukla,  Fran  and  Ollie   •   4  &  6 
Delightful  humor  of  the  Kuklapolitans  under  the  guidance  and 
voice  of  Burr  Tillstrom  with  lovely  Fran  Allison. 
7:15  P.M.  Tfce  Goldberys   •  4  &  0   (M,  W,  F) 
Molly  Berg's  famous  drama-comedy  built  around  the  lives  of  a 
New  York  family  and  their  daily  experiences. 
7:30  P.M.  Those  Two  •  4  &  0   ( M,  W,  F) 
A  happy  little  show  starring  musical-comedy  star  Vivian  Blaine 
and  the  wistful  humor  of  comic  Pinky  Lee. 
7:30  P.M.  Dinah  Shore  Show  •  4    (T,  Th) 
Dinah's  singing,  a  thing  of  joy  and  beauty  forever. 
7:45  P.M.  Perry  Cotno  Show  •  2   (M,  W,  F) 
The  voice  that  launched  a  thousand  wonderful  songs  accom- 
panied by  the  Fontane  Sisters  and  Mitch  Ayres'  band. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30  P.M.  Hollywood  Screen  Test  •   7 

"Test"    director    Neil    Hamilton    guides    talented    professional 

candidates  through  original  dramas  featuring  guest  stars. 

0:00  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  &  0 

Hollywood  favorites  in  original  video  stories. 

0:00  P.M.  Paul  Winchell- Jerry  Mahoney  Show  •  4 

Guest  stars,  Paul  and  Jerry  play  lively,  laugh-provoking  game, 

"What's  My  Name?"  with  studio  contestants. 

8:30  P.M.  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts   •   2 

Variety  featuring  unknown  but  talented  professionals. 

»:30  P.M.  Concert  Hour  •  4  &  H 

Distinguished  singing  artists  with  Howard  Barlow  conducting. 

B:30  P.M.  Life  Beyins  at  80  •   7 

Never  a  dull  moment  as  the  ageless  panel,  Georgiana  Carhart, 

Fred  Stein,  Capt.  Edwin  Lane  and  others  take  a  crack  at  serious 

and  light  problems.  Jack  Barry  emcees. 


0:00  P.M.  I  Love  Lucy   •  2  &  « 

Lucille  Ball  in  domestic  comedy  with  husband  Desi  Arnaz. 

9:00  P.M.  Liyhts  Out   •  5 

Suspenseful,  spooky  stories  with  Frank  Gallop  narrating. 

0:30  P.M.  It's  TSews  to  Me  •  2  &  0 

Guest  panelists  get  a  third  degree  on  current  events. 

9:30  P.M.  Robert  Montgomery  Presents   •   4 

Producer-host   Montgomery  offers  noteworthy  video  drama. 

10:00  P.M.  Studio  One  •  2  &  0 

Highly  recommended,  high-ranking  drama  week  in,  week  out. 


Tuesday 


0:00  P.M.  Frank  Sinatra  Show   •   2 

T  e  personable  star-baritone  with  a  big  show  featuring  great 
names  from  Broadway  theatres  and  Hollywood. 
0:00  P.M.   Texaco  Star  Theatre   •  4  &  6 
Bumptious  Berle  in  his  mile-a-minute  variety,  loaded  with  laughs 
and  guest  stars  of  show  business. 
0:00  P.M.  Crime  Syndicated  •  2  &  0 
Underworld  drama,  based  on  fact.   Narrated  by  Rudolph  Halley. 
9:00  P.M.  Fireside  Theatre  •  4 

Original    teleplays,    comedy    and   light    drama    for   the    family. 
0:00  P.M.  Cosmopolitan  Theatre  •   5 
Hour-long  dramatic  show,  adapted  from  magazine  fiction. 
9:30  P.M.  Suspense  •  2  &  6 
Eerie  tales  produced  to  send  chills  up  your  spine. 
0:30  P.M.  Circle  Theatre  •  4 
Romantic  stories  of  life  as  it's  lived.  Cast  with  stars. 
0:30  P.M.  Quick  on  the  Draw   •   5 

Femcee    Robin    Chandler   with    cartoonist    Bob    Dunn    presents 
charades,  based  on  viewers'  entries,  for  guest  panelists. 
10:00  P.M.  Danger  •  2 

Excellent   suspense-type  melodrama  with   Broadway  casts. 
10:00  P.M.  Original  Amateur  Hour  •  4  &  0 
A  truly  American  show  for  non-professionals  seeking  a  chance 
at  the  big  time.   Ted  Mack  is  host. 
10:30  P.M.  My  Friend  lrma   •   2 

Beauteous  Marie  Wilson  as  the  dumb  secretary  who  does  every- 
thing backwards.    Jane  Stacey  as  her  suffering  chum. 


Wednesday 


0:00  P.M.  Godfrey  and  His  Friends   •   2  &  0 

Hour-long  variety  with  the  little  Godfreys:  Frank  Parker,  Jan- 
ette  Davis,  Haleloke,  Marion  Marlowe  and  others. 
0:00  P.M.  Kate  Smith  Evening  Hour  •  4 
Sixty  minutes  of  top  entertainment  starring  the  perennial  song- 
bird herself  and  her  manager  Ted  Collins. 
0:00  P.M.  Strike  It  Rich  •  2  &  0 

Warren  Hull  lends  a  helping  hand  to  cash-seeking  contestants. 
9:00  P.M.  Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

Family-fare  drama  of  one-hour  length.  Produced  in  New  York. 
9:30  P.M.  The  Web   •  2 

The  threat  of  murder  hangs  heavy  in  this  dramatic  series. 
9:30  P.M.  Rendezvous   •   7 

The  bewitching  Ilona  Massey  in  an  adventure  series. 
10:00  International  Roxing  Club   •   2  &  6 
Russ  Hodges  with  blow-by-blow  at  nation's  top  clubs. 
10:00  P.M.  Pantomime  Quiz  •  4 

TV  version  of  old  parlor  game  with  Mike  Stokey  as  emcee; 
panelists  compete  with  four  guest  celebrities. 
10:00  P.M.  Pulitzer  Prize  Playhouse  •   7 
One  of  TV's  most  widely  praised  and  best  known  dramatic  pro- 
ductions.   Mar.  12  &  26.    Alternating  with — 
Celanese  Theatre 

Superb  adult  drama  with  great  actors  in  plays  by  America's 
foremost  playwrights:  Mar.  19,  "Saturday's  Children"  by  Max- 
well Anderson;  Apr.  2,  "Street  Scene"  by  Elmer  Rice. 
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TV  program  highlights 


Thursday 


7:30  P.M.  The  Lone  Ranger   •   7 

Galloping  adventure  of  western  range  riders. 

8:00  P.M.  Star  of  the  Family   •  2 

Mr.   and   Mrs.   Peter  Lind   Hayes  host  to  stars  and  relatives. 

Burns  and  Allen 
Alternate  weeks:  domestic  comedy  with  George  and  Gracie. 
8.-00  P.M.  You  Bet  Your  Lite  •  4 

Brash  Groucho  Marx  with  his  comedy-quiz  audience  participa- 
tion program;   cash  awards  sometimes  higher  than  $1000. 
8:00  P.M.  Stop  the  Music   •   7  &  S 

Musical  variety-quiz  starring  Bert  Parks  and  regulars  Betty  Ann 
Grove,  Jimmy  Blaine  and  Harry  Salter's  music. 
8:30  P.M.  Amos  9n*  Andy  •  2   ( &  6  at  9:30  P.M.) 
The   humorous   meanderings   of  Kingfish,   Andy,   Amos   et   al. 
0:30  P.M.  Treasury  Men  in  Action   •   4 
Walter  Greaza  as  the  chief  in  factual  manhunt  drama. 
9:00  P.M.  Alan   Young  Show   •   2   &  6 
Masterful,   whimsical   comedy   sketches   with   guest   celebrities. 
0.-00   P.M.   Dragnet   •   4 

Documentary-type    drama    culled    from    files    of   L.   A.   Police. 
0:00  P.M.  Herb  Shriner  Time   •   7 
Shriner's  dry  humor  mixed  in  with  bucolic  sketches. 
9:30  P.M.  Big  Town   •  2 

Steve  Wilson    (Pat  McVey)    and  Lorelei    (Julie  Stevens)    play 
dauntless  reporters  in  pursuit  of  criminals. 
9:30  P.M.  Festival  Time   •   4 

Smiling  James  Melton  with  song,  dance  and  guest  stars. 
J  0:00  P.M.  Racket  Squad   •   2 

Captain  Braddock,  played  by  Reed  Hadley.  exposes  swindlers. 
10:00  P.M.  Martin  Kane9  Private  Eye  •  4  &  H 
Lloyd  Nolan,  as  Kane,  smokes  out  the  murderer. 
10:30  P.M.  Foreign  Intrigue  •  4  (&  6  at  1 1:00  P.M.) 
Fine  dramatic  espionage  series  filmed  abroad  with  American 
leads  and  foreign  supporting  cast. 
10:30  P.M.  Crime  Photographer  •  2 
Lensman  Casey    (Darren   McGavin)    exposes  the  criminals. 
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Friday 


0:00  P.M.  Mama   •  2  &  6 

TV's  warm  and  lovable  family  drama  starring  Peggy  Wood  in 

title  role  with  Judson  Laire  as  Papa. 

0:00  P.M.  Ezio  Pinza  Show   •   4 

Song  and  music   spotlighting  the  star  of  South  Pacific   fame. 

8:00  P.M.  Twenty  Questions   •  5 

Bill    Slater    emcees    the    exciting    parlor    game    with    Florence 

Rinard,   Herb   Polesie,   Johnny    McPhee,   Fred   Van    Deventer. 

8:00  P.M.  Mystery  Theatre   •    7 

Weekly  sleuthing  by  Tom  Conway  as  Inspector  Mark  Saber. 

8:80  P.M.  Man  Against  Crime  •  2   (&  6  at  11  P.M.) 

Ralph  Bellamy  continues  his  one-man  crusade  for  law  and  order. 

8:80  P.M.  We,  the  People  •  4  &  6 

Friendly  Dan  Seymour  interviews  personalities  in  the  news  for 

stories  rich  in  human  interest. 

B:30  P.M.  Stu  Erwin  Show  •   7 

Life  is  sometimes  complex  but  never  dull  in  the  Erwin  home. 

9:00  P.M.  Playhouse  of  Stars   •   2 

Teleplays  headlining  the  biggest  names  of  stage  and  screen. 

9:00  P.M.  Big  Story   •   4  &  6 

Dramatizations  of  real  adventures  of  newspapermen. 

9:00  P.M.  Down  You  Go   •   5 

Panel  adaptation  of  parlor  game  "Hang  the  Butcher." 

9:30  P.M.  Aldrieh  Family   •  4  &  6 

Family  comedy  series  starring  Henry  Gerrard  as  Henry. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Sports  •  4  &  6 

Boxing  from  New  York  City  with  Jimmy  Powers  announcing. 

10:00  P.M.  Cavalcade  of  Stars   •  5 

Big-time  musical  variety  with  comic  Jackie  Gleason. 


Saturday 


12:00  Xoon  Big  Top  •  2   (&  O  at  10:00  A.M.) 

Full  hour  of  circus   acts   featuring  ringmaster  Jack   Sterling, 

bulbous  nosed  clowns  and  Joe  Basile's  brass  band. 

7:00   P.M.  Sammy  Kaye  Show   •   2 

Audience  participation  and  music  with  Sammy,  Barbara  Benson, 

Tony  Russo,  Don  Rogers  and  the  swing-and-sway  band. 

7:30  P.M.  Beat  the  Clock  •  2 

Bud    Collyer    awards    prizes   to    stunt    performing   contestants. 

7:30  P.M.  One  Man's  Family  •  4  &  6 

The  classic  family  dramatic  series  starring  Bert  Lytell. 

8:00  P.M.  Ken  Murray  Show   •   2  &  6 

Fast  and  funny  variety  with  dramatic  skits,  show-biz  stars,  song 

and  dance,  starring  the  Hollywood  Ambassador. 

0:00  P.M.  All  Star  Revue  •  4 

Carnival    of    fun    with    rotating    comedians:    Mar.    15, 

Thomas;  Mar.  22,  Jimmy  Durante:  ,"  *v  : 

8:00  P.M.  Paul  White  man  TV  Teen  Club   •   7 

Bright,  exuberant  youngsters  perform  for  the  maestro. 

0:00  P.M.  Your  Show  of  Shows   •   4  &  6 

Caesar  conquers  and  Coca  devastates  in  the  huge  hour  and  a 

half  revue  with  guest  host,  Judy  Johnson,  Carl  Reiner,  Mata 

and  Hari.  Marguerite  Piazza  and  many  others. 

10:00  P.M.  Songs  for  Sale   •   2 

Host  Steve  Allen,   introducing  amateur  songwriters  and  their 

songs  to  a  panel  of  experts  for  publication. 

10:30  P.M.  Your  Hit  Parade   •   4  &  6 

Snooky  Lanson,   Eileen  Wilson   and  Dorothy  Collins  sing  top 

tunes  of  the  week.    Music  by  Raymond  Scott's  band. 


Danny 


Sunday 


3:00  P.M.  quiz  Kids  •  2 

Veteran   quizmaster   Joe  Kelly  convenes   the  erudite  moppets. 
5:00  P.M.  Super  Circus  •   7  (&  8  at  5:30  P.M.) 
All  the  excitement  and  thrills  of  real  circus  stunts. 
6:30  P.M.  Sam  Levenson  Shoiv  •  2 

Ex-schoolteaclier   tells  tales   out   of  school,   good  for  chuckles 
and  nostalgic  reminiscence. 

8:30  P.M.  Claudia   •  4   (&  6  at  2:30  P.M.) 
Joan  McCracken  plays  the  well-known  title  role  in  the  series 
based  on  the  popular  book,  play  and  movie. 
7:00  P.M.  Rogal  Showcase   •   4 

George  Abbot,  noted  Broadway  producer,  emcees  a  half-hour 
comedy-variety,  headlining  well-known  laugh  stars. 
7:00  P.M.  Paul  Whiteman  Revue  •   7  &  6 
Guest    singing    stars    share    the    spotlight    with    baritone    Earl 
Wrightson,  winsome  Maureen  Cannon.    Pops,  himself,  emcees. 
7:30  P.M.  This  is  Show  Business  •  2  &  6 
Pleasing  entertainment  and  wit,  Clifton  Fadiman,  host. 
8:00  P.M.  Toast  of  the  Town   •  2  &  8 
Showman-columnist  Ed  Sullivan  presents  a  galaxy  of  star  en- 
tertainers.   Music  by  Ray  Bloch's  orchestra. 
8:00   P.M.  Comedy  Bour   •   4 
A  riot  of  fun  and  music  as  topflight  comics  take  turn. 
9:00  P.M.  Fred  Waring  Shotv  •  2  (&  6  at  6:00  P.M.) 
The  Pennsylvanians  entertain  with  musical  vignettes. 
9:00  P.M.  Television  Playhouse  •   4  &  6 
Hour-drama  generally  adapted  from  best-selling  books. 
10:00  P.M.  Celebrity  Time   •   2  &  6 
Jane  Wilson  and  Herman  Hickman  captain  opposing  ttams  in 
quiz.    Conrad  Nagel  their  moderator  and  your  host. 
10:00  P.M.  Bed  SI.  el  ton  Show   •   4 

Red  with  his  unique  characters  Clem  Kadiddle  Hopper,  Junior, 
the  mean  widdle  kid.  Cauliflower  McPugg. 
10:30  P.M.  What's  My  Line?   •  2 

The  occupation-guessing  game  with  moderator  John  Daly  and 
panelists  Dorothy  Kilgallen,  Arlene  Francis.  Hal  Block. 


she's  engaged! 


Dorothy  Mabry  to  Richard  Petty 

Theirs  was  a  campus  romance — at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
To  give  Dorothy  the  ring  he  wanted 
for  her,  Dick  worked  all  his  vacation 
in  a  lumber  camp !  They  will  take 
their  vows  this  summer  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Los  Angeles — 
with  Dorothy  a  most  adorable  bride! 


she's  lovely! 


She  is  a  darling!  With  the  happiest 
blue  eyes,  and  a  complexion  that  is 
luminous  rose  pearl — Dorothy 
Mabry's  entrancing  face  shows  you 
immediately  the  sweet  charm  of  her 
Inner  Self.  No  wonder  you  love  her 
the  instant  you  meet  her. 


she  uses  Ponds! 


Dorothy's  ring 


You  get  such  o  happy  feeling  when  you 
look  your  prettiest/'  Dorothy  says 


Dorothy  Mabry  has  the  velvety  complexion  other  girls  would  love  I 
"Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  divine,"  she  says.  "I  use  it  every  day." 


Isn't  it  delightful — the  confidence  that 
comes  to  you  when  you  know  you  look 
your  very  nicest? 

Dorothy  feels  the  most  important  point 
on  a  girl's  beauty  program  should  be  a 
sparkling-clean,  smooth  skin.  Her  own 
complexion  is  enchanting.  "You  couldn't 
catch  me  going  to  bed  without  cleansing 
with  Pond's  Cold  Cream,"  she  says.  "It 
makes  my  skin  feel  heavenly." 

Your  skin  can  "speak  out"  with  a  magic 
new  loveliness,  too,  when  you  give  it  this 
very  special  Pond's  care. 


Every  night  and   morning,   cream  your 

face  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  as  Dorothy 

does.  This  is  the  way: 

Hot  Stimulation — a  good  hot  water  splashing. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  light,  fluffy"  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  over  face  and  throat  to  soften  dirt  and 
make-up,  sweep  them  from  pore  openings. 
Tissue  off. 

Cream  Rinse — more  Pond's  now,  to  rinse  off  last 
traces  of  dirt,  leave  skin  immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 

Now — isn't  it  marvelous  the  way  your 

skin  looks  so  smoothed  and  refreshed? 

And  doesn't  it  feel  soft,  beautifully  clean? 


iiilll" 


It's  not  vanity  to  want  to  look  your  pret- 
tiest. When  you  are  happy  with  the  way 
you  look,  a  captivating  confidence  sparkles 
your  face,  attracts  others  to  you  on  sighl! 


START      NOW      TO      HELP      YOUR      FACE      SHOW      A      LOVELIER      YOU! 
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Our  Wonderful  Years 


(.Continued  from  page  31) 
for  about  eight  years,  is  Lorelei  Kilbourne, 
the  girl  reporter  on  the  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram Big  Town.  She  is  a  little  in  love 
with  her  boss,  Steve  Wilson.  A  wise-crack- 
ing girl  who  tries  to  pretend  she's  of 
tougher  fibre  than  she  is.  A  wonderful 
girl  to  portray  because  I,  too,  have  pre- 
tended to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  even 
to  Casey  Allen,  my  husband,  that  I  am 
made  of  sturdier  stuff  than  I  am,  more 
surely  insulated  against  the  storms  of  life, 
more  immune  to  its  wounds  and  scarrings. 

The  third  woman  I  do  is  Joyce  Jordan, 
M.D.  I  understand  Joyce  very  well  be- 
cause her  problems  are  so  similar  to 
mine — how  can  she  tie  in  love,  home, 
family  and  career  and  not  stint  on  any  of 
them?  Joyce,  too,  is  in  love,  but  she  is 
horribly  frightened  of  having  a  man  take 
up  too  much  of  her  life,  too  many  of  the 
hours  she  must  spend  with  the  sick  and 
helpless  children  who  are  her  special 
charges.  Deep  within  Joyce,  beyond  her 
desire  for  a  love  that  is  strong  and  beauti- 
ful and  secure,  the  love  every  woman 
needs,  beyond  her  longing  for  a  home  that 
can  be  the  permanent  habitation  of  her 
heart,  is  that  other  longing  for  self-ex- 
pression in  work  and  a  sense  of  usefulness 
in  the  busy  world.  Oh,  yes,  I  understand 
Joyce  Jordan's  problems,  because  every 
day  I  am  learning  how  to  handle  them 
more  wisely,  as  she  must  finally. 

There  would  be  no  story  for  me  to  tell 
here  if  it  weren't  for  Casey.  Without 
Casey's  strength,  his  belief  that  what  is 
right  must  come  to  pass,  his  help  in  bring- 
ing up  the  children,  his  understanding 
and  love,  I  could  not  be  these  three  other 
women. 

We  met,  Casey  and  I,  when  I  was  going 
through  a  time  of  great  personal  crisis.  I 
was  terribly  confused  and  unhappy.  Casey 
had  come  out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
gone  into  radio,  with  the  thought  always 
in  the  back  of  his  mind  that  he  would 
direct  and  produce. 

As  I  look  back  now  I  believe  I  recog- 
nized, from  our  very  first  meeting,  the 
"rock-like"  qualities  in  Casey,  the  de- 
pendability, the  strength.  I  think  I  sensed 
too,  even  then,  that  under  his  somewhat 
aloof  manner  was  a  loving,  tender  heart. 
He  seemed  somehow  different  from  most 
of  the  men  I  had  met.  I  wasn't  in  love 
with  him  at  that  time,  not  until  much 
later,  but  he  says  he  fell  in  love  with  me 
the  first  day.  We  knew  each  other  quite 
a  while  before  I  began  to  realize  how  I  felt 
about  him,  and  a  year  went  by  before  we 
were  married,  seven  years  ago  April  11.  I 
doubt  that  I  could  have  unraveled  all  the 
problems  in  my  life  that  year  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Casey's  unwavering  belief,  and 
his  ability  to  impress  that  belief  upon  me, 
that  if  you  really  want  something  and 
think  about  it  a  great  deal  and  work  to- 
ward it  with  all  your  heart  and  soul,  it 
will  surely  happen.  He  was  so  good  for 
me.  He  has  always  been  so  good  for  me. 
We  are  good  for  each  other,  and  that's 
what  makes  it  so  wonderful. 

We  were  married  in  North  Tarrytown, 
which  is  up  the  Hudson  River  from  New 
York  City.  Two  of  our  dearest  friends 
were  with  us,  a  doctor  and  his  wife.  After 
the  ceremony  the  doctor  insisted  we  drive 
over  to  the  river.  We  wondered  why,  but 
when  the  car  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
remote  hill,  with  the  valley  stretching 
below  on  one  side  and  the  shining  width 
of  river  on  the  other,  it  was  the  perfect 
R  spot  for  a  couple  of  newly  -marrieds  to 
survey  the  wide  and  lovely  world.  Our 
friends  brought  a  basket  out  of  the  back 
of  the  car,  filled  with  champagne  packed 
in  ice,  and  a  wedd'^g  lunch  was  spread 
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out.  At  this  point  a  motorcycle  cop  came 
streaking  in  and  wanted  to  know  what  we 
thought  we  were  doing,  picnicking  where 
no  trespassing  was  allowed. 

"We're  celebrating,"  the  doctor  ex- 
plained. "These  two  just  got  married." 

The  policeman  groaned.  "What  didya 
have  to  go  and  do  that  for?"  he  asked 
angrily.  "I've  been  married  eight  years 
and  now  we  can't  stand  each  other."  We 
laughed.  "Well,  have  some  champagne 
anyway,"  the  doctor  urged  him.  "I  wouldn't 
be  able  to  stay  on  my  bike  if  I  did,"  he 
said,  getting  on  quickly  before  tempta- 
tion  overcame   him. 

Then  he  turned  very  seriously  to  Casey 
and  me.  "Mv  sympathies  to  you  both,"  he 
said   solemnly. 

That  none  of  it  has  been  a  mistake  is 
due,  in  part,  to  the  way  two  busy  people 
like  us  have  managed  to  keep  a  lot  of 
time  for  each  other.  We  think  this  is 
enormously  important  in  any  marriage, 
no  matter  how  much  the  wife  gets 
wrapped  up  in  the  children  and  home 
and  the  father  in  his  job  or  career.  Be- 
cause Casey  acts  in  and  narrates  a  num- 
ber of  radio  and  television  programs, 
among  them  the  TV  daytime  drama  The 
First  Hundred  Years,  and  I  too  am  a 
busy  radio  actress,  we  cannot  always  be 
home  together  in  the  evening,  although 
one  of  us  manages  to  be  there  with  the 
children  most  of  the  time.  But  it  would  be 
so  easy  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  seeing 
each  other  only  briefly  weekdays,  in  be- 
tween one  dashing  out  to  rehearsal  and 
the  other  dashing  back. 

Right  from  the  beginning,  however, 
Casey  and  I  have  "dated"  for  lunch,  to 
make  up  for  the  nights  we  can't  dine 
together.  Whatever  we're  doing,  we  get  to- 
gether at  noon  and  talk.  When  it  has 
seemed  extravagant  to  meet  and  eat  in 
some  nice  restaurant,  then  we  have 
economized  in  some  other  way  to  make  up 
for  it.  Our  friends  know  we  want  to  be 
alone  and  they  respect  that.  We  talk  about 
the  things  other  couples  discuss  when  the 
kids  are  tucked  in  and  they  can  have  a 
quiet  conversation — the  house,  the  chil- 
dren, our  jobs,  our  plans,  the  people  we 
have  met,  the  things  they  have  told  us. 
The  fact  that  it  is  noon  and  the  place  is 
a  noisy,  crowded  restaurant  doesn't  make 
the  meeting  one  whit  less  sweet. 

You  might  think  that  after  these  years 
we  would  get  a  little  talked  out,  but  we 
don't.  We  argue,  we  agree,  and  we  tell 
each  other  exactly  how  we  feel  about 
things.  Casey  believes  that  if  I  have 
something  on  my  mind  that  is  bothering 
me,  or  if  I  am  angry  with  him  for  any 
reason,  I  ought  to  say  so,  plainly.  "Let's 
air  this  right  now,"  he'll  say.  "Tell  me 
what  you're  thinking."  At  times  I  have 
been  quite  shocked  by  my  frankness  in 
letting  him  know  that  something  he  said 
or  did  upset  me,  but  he  feels  that  any- 
thing is  better  than  keeping  grievances 
bottled  up  until  they  explode  in  a  real 
quarrel.  "No  matter  how  you  think  it 
will  sound,  say  it  and  get  it  out  of  your 
system,"  Casey  insists.  I  find  this  gives 
the  other  person  a  better  chance  to  ex- 
plain, or  even  to  apologize  if  he  is  at 
fault,  but  before  I  knew  Casey  I  was 
always  afraid  to  talk  frankly  to  people 
because  of  the  fear  of  hurting  them.  Now 
I  know  it  can  hurt  them  more  in  the 
long  run  to  maintain  silence. 

When  we  have  an  evening  together  we 
are  very  apt  to  stay  in  with  the  children, 
and  our  wonderful  maid  Corinne,  can't 
quite  understand  that.  "For  two  young 
people  you  sure  never  do  go  out  much," 
she  tells  us,  but  that's  because  we  like 
to  sit  around  and  catch  up  on  our  reading 


and  fix  ourselves  a  late  supper.  I  went 
into  acting  when  I  was  so  young  that  I 
never  had  time  for  some  of  the  great 
books  other  girls  read  at  school.  Casey 
reads  about  chess  and  photography,  his 
favorite  relaxations.  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, in  every  spare  moment,  we  are  with 
the  children,  or  fixing  something  in  the 
apartment,  or  planning  things  we  want 
to  do  to  improve  it.  There  are  always 
scripts  to  be  studied;  there  are  always 
Casey's  wonderful  collection  of  records 
to  be  played,  and  the  children  love  to 
listen.  There  are  always  things  we  want 
to  learn  to  improve  ourselves. 

Right  now  any  self-improvement  on  my 
part  is  strictly  coincidental,  because  the 
children  come  ahead  of  everything  that 
I  do  for  myself.  Between  two  and  five 
on  the  average  weekday  I  am  in  the 
studio  except  for  Wednesday — when  I  work 
until  8: 30  on  Big  Town  and  Corinne  sleeps 
in.  The  rest  of  the  time  I  am  Mrs.  Casey 
Allen,  mother  of  Kerry,  five,  and  Kim, 
three,  two  of  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  most 
lovable  youngsters  in  the  whole  world — 
if  you  can  take  their  parents'  word  for 
it,  which  frankly  I  wouldn't  do  if  I  were 
you,  unless  you  want  to  make  allowance 
for  some  bias! 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about 
our  lives  now  is  that  we  have  a  settled 
home  for  the  family.  I  moved  about  a 
great  deal  all  through  my  childhood  and 
my  early  years  of  acting,  but  radio  has 
given  me  roots,  and  we  hope  that  our 
children  can  continue  in  the  same  schools 
and  have  some  of  the  same  friends  and 
associations  throughout  their  school  years. 
Both  Casey  and  I  give  the  children  some 
time  every  day,  and  we  both  feel  that 
the  father's  place  is  very  important. 
Since  they  were  tiny,  Casey  has  helped  to 
feed  them  and  care  for  them.  He  has  taken 
them  out,  romped  with  them,  put  them  to 
bed,  told  them  stories.  He  isn't  just  a 
man  who  comes  home  and  rough-houses 
with  them  for  an  hour  and  then  walks 
away.  When  he's  in  the  house,  nobody 
counts  but  daddy.  The  only  criticism  I  have 
of  his  child -rearing  is  the  way  he  reads 
stories,  with  so  much  dramatic  effect 
that  the  children  get  too  excited.  I  have 
to  ask  him  please  to  be  more  dull!  He 
sings  to  them  in  a  voice  that  has  had 
some  training  and  is  really  very  good, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  never  have  a  more 
appreciative    audience. 

Actually,  it's  the  children  who  are  bring- 
ing us  up  and  educating  us.  I  understand 
my  own  childhood  so  much  better  now  as 
I  watch  and  listen  to  my  two.  I  realize 
how  certain  fears,  certain  hopes  and  many 
of  the  qualities  I  have  now  really  began 
way  back  in  my  early  life.  Little  things  the 
children  have  said  have  taught  me  very 
big  lessons.  For  instance,  while  I  am  away 
from  them  at  times  during  the  week,  I  have 
always  reserved  all  day  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  especially  Sunday,  to  devote  to 
the  family.  One  Monday,  when  I  left  a 
little  earlier  than  usual,  Kerry  said,  "I 
guess  I'm  just  a  Sunday  child."  That 
pulled  me  up  short,  and  I  have  been 
more  careful  about  being  away  needlessly 
ever  since. 

The  children  love  television,  and  they 
always  want  to  see  their  daddy.  On  one 
program  that  he  announced,  a  character 
called  the  "Cat  Man"  had  his  arm  broken. 
They  were  terribly  disturbed.  We  got  out 
the  puppet  theatre  they  got  for  Christmas 
and  acted  out  what  a  broken  arm  really 
meant.  I  showed  them  how  the  doctor 
would  bandage  it  to  make  the  bones 
grow  together  again  and  how  it  would  be 
as  good  as  new  when  that  happened. 
They  decided  it  was  rather  like  fun,  and 


the  bad  impression  was  erased.  We  act 
out  many  of  the  things  that  trouble  them, 
explaining  as  we  go. 

Kerry  is  a  quieter  child  than  Kim,  a  little 
more  reserved,  a  little  shyer  with  strangers. 
She  loves  music  and  dancing  and  has  an 
unusual  sense  of  humor  and  an  unusual 
way  of  expressing  herself  for  a  five-year- 
old.  We  were  watching  the  sunset  one 
night  and  she  asked  if  the  sun  had  to  go 
to  bed  as  children  do.  I  told  her  it  was 
even  then  getting  ready  for  bed.  "Why 
yes,"  she  said,  "it's  putting  on  its  little 
pink  pajamas."  While  we  had  been  talk- 
ing, two  fleecy  little  pink  clouds  had  moved 
up  close  to  the  sun.  She  was  right.  They 
did  look  like  little  brushed  wool  garments. 

When  I  watch  the  beautiful,  natural 
gestures  that  young  children  make  I  some- 
times think  that  parents  and  teachers  are 
wrong  in  saying,  "Don't  point,"  "Keep 
your  hands  quiet,"  "Don't  wriggle  so." 
Perhaps  these  are  the  reasons  that  later 
on  we  grown-ups  act  so  constrained.  I  had 
to  learn  all  over  again  how  to  use  my 
body  expressively  when  I  became  an 
actress.  I  try  not  to  make  Kerry  and 
Kim  self-conscious  about  their  gestures. 

They  are  unusually  independent  and 
self-reliant,  largely  I  believe,  because 
they  have  had  to  hold  their  own  against 
children  of  many  types  in  the  playgrounds 
near  where  we  live. 

I  sometimes  long  to  help  Kim  untangle 
some  difficult  problem  but  Casey  holds 
me  back.  There  was  the  time,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  he  got  a  new  tricycle 
and  rode  it  up  and  down  the  hall  but 
couldn't  get  it  through  the  doorway.  I 
wanted  to  show  him  how  to  turn  the 
handlebars  but  Casey  was  watching  and 
he  insisted,  "Let  Kimmy  figure  it  out  for 
himself."  Kim  looked  at  me  imploringly, 
but  I  didn't  get  up.  He  worked  and  worked, 


and  finally  he  figured  how  it  could  be 
done,  and  the  joy  of  accomplishment  that 
shone  in  his  face  was  a  beautiful  thing 
to  see.  "I  can  ride  a  bike,  I  can  ride  a 
bike,"  he  shouted,  while  my  husband  gave 
me  that  I-told-you-so  look  that  hus- 
bands always  keep  on  tap! 

Our  friends  sometimes  say,  unbelieving- 
ly, "Oh,  you  don't  want  the  children  to  be 
in  your  business,  do  you?"  remembering 
our  struggles,  our  heartbreaks,  the  crowded 
schedules  we  have  now.  "Why  not?"  I  an- 
swer. "We  love  it  and  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  us  both."  We  particularly  bless 
radio  and  TV,  which  have  made  our  won- 
derful home  life   possible. 

In  my  own  case  there  was  never  any 
doubt  about  being  an  actress.  I  acted  in 
all  the  school  plays  and  I  put  on  plays  at 
home.  My  mother  had  wanted  to  act,  so  she 
encouraged  me.  I  started  at  the  Goodman 
Theatre,  in  Chicago,  when  I  was  sixteen. 
From  there  I  went  into  stock,  and  a 
Hollywood  contract  at  nineteen,  but  the 
film  company  was  being  reorganized  and  I 
sat  around  for  almost  a  year,  going  at  last 
to  the  Pasadena  Community  Theatre  just 
to  work.  Judith  Kandel,  the  authoress 
of  one  of  the  plays  I  appeared  in  there, 
was  putting  on  a  Broadway  show  and  I 
understudied  the  lead  and  had  to  go  on. 
Unfortunately  the  play  ran  a  fast  four 
days  and  folded.  That  year  I  had  exactly 
two  jobs,  lasting  a  total  of  six  weeks.  I 
decided  I  liked  to  eat  and  had  better  get 
back  to  Chicago  where  I  had  friends  and 
more  opportunities.  I  ran  into  some  of 
the  kids  I  knew,  John  Hodiak  among  them, 
and  they  all  advised  me  to  get  into  day- 
time radio.  Pretty  soon  I  was  getting  some 
roles  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
was  putting  small  sums  in  the  bank.  When 
many  of  the  radio  shows  were  transferred 
to  New  York,  I  went  too.  I  think  I  must 


have  known,  deep  down  somewhere  in- 
side me,  that  Casey  and  Kerry  and  Kim 
would  be  waiting  for  me  there! 

Because  life  has  been  good  to  us,  we  are 
trying  to  make  our  children  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  live  in  a  free  world, 
with  free  choice  to  do  the  work  one  likes, 
to  live  as  one  prefers,  to  worship  as  one 
believes.  The  neighborhood  in  which  we 
now  live  is  predominantly  Jewish  and 
when  the  special  Jewish  holidays  come  the 
children  want  to  know  what  they  mean 
and  how  they  are  celebrated.  I  explain  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  and  lately  I  have  been 
trying  to  tell  them  why  some  children 
celebrate  Easter  holidays  in  one  way  and 
some  in  another.  Kerry  has  gone  with  her 
little  friends  to  a  synagogue  and  she  is 
beginning  to  understand  that  although 
different  people  worship  in  different  ways, 
there  is  only  one  God  and  one  great  human 
family. 

Easter,  when  I  was  little,  apart  from 
its  solemn  religious  significance,  was  the 
day  the  Easter  Bunny  brought  me  little 
gifts.  I  thought  of  him  as  a  small,  sweet 
little  bunny  who  loved  children,  and  I 
think  I  liked  him  better  than  Santa  Claus 
and  believed  in  him  long  after  I  had  ceased 
to  believe  in  the  jolly  man  with  the  white 
whiskers.  In  our  house  there  is  a  wild 
scramble  now  on  Easter  morning  as  the 
children  go  chasing  around  to  find  the 
little  baskets  and  eggs  and  toys  we  have 
hidden  away  for  them  in  odd  corners.  It 
took  us  two  weeks  to  calm  them  down 
after  Christmas  and  it  will  probably  take 
equally  long  to  calm  them  down  after 
Easter.  We  don't  mind  that.  These  are 
their  wonderful  years,  and  our  wonder- 
ful years  too — the  years  during  which 
Casey  and  I  have  been  getting  to  know 
each  other  even  better  and  loving  each 
other   even  more. 
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(Continued  from  page  29) 
them    anyhow.      I    must    speak    to    them    at 
once — at  once. 

Meanwhile,  in  another  part  of  the  city, 
two  men  talk. 

Peter:  The  fault  is  mine,  John.  I  should 
have  stood  up  to  them.  Fought  them.  John: 
No,  Peter,  it's  as  He  said  it  would  be.  The 
shepherd  was  smitten  and  the  sheep  scat- 
tered. Peter:  But  if  only  I'd  been  braver. 
John:  His  was  the  bravery  for  He  chose  not 
to  avoid  this.  But  look — look  at  Thomas.  His 
face  a  mask — and  he's  said  nothing.  Thomas: 
John,  do  you  think  I  have  no  heart — that  I 
could  bear  to  see  Him  suffer  as  He  did?  But 
to  me  feelings  are  not  enough.  I  must  know. 
Peter:  Look  to  the  top  of  the  hill — that's 
enough  to  know.  Thomas:  But  what  lies 
beyond — three  days  beyond.  He  said  in  three 
days  He  would  rise.  Well,  I  must  wait  and 
see.  I  must  know  this  thing  with  my  own 
eyes  and  my  own  mind,  else  everything  I've 
believed  will  crumble  and  be  nothing.  If  this 
is  not  so — I  shall  never  believe  in  anything 
again. 

Joseph:  You  there!  Peter:  What  do  you 
want  with  us?  Joseph:  You're  His  followers 
aren't  you?  Peter:  We're  peaceful  people. 
Let  us  be.  Joseph :  I  mean  no  harm  to  any 
of  you.  I  come  here  out  of  friendship  for 
Him.  Peter:  One  would  need  proof  to  be- 
lieve that.  Who  are  you?  Joseph:  My  name 
is  Joseph,  of  Arimathea.  Peter:  I've  heard 
your  name.  Well?  Joseph:  Tell  me,  does 
He  have  a  place  to  lie?  Thomas:  Once  He 
said  even  the  beasts  had  caves  and  the  birds 
had  nests  but  the  Son  of  Man  had  no  place  to 
rest  His  head.  It  was  so  before  and  it  is  so 
now  too.  Joseph :  Then  I  have  a  place — one 
I  chose  for  myself.  In  a  garden  of  sweet 
grasses  and  fine  flowers  there  is  a  cave  dug 
out  of  solid  rock.  Give  me  your  word  and 
He  shall  lie  there.  I'll  go  to  Pilate  now  and 
ask. 

Sentry:  Who  goes  there — what  do  you 
want  here  at  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate? 
Joseph:  I'm  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  I've  come 
to  see  His  Excellency.  Sentry:  He's  in  no 
mood  for  seeing  people  today,  I  can  tell  you 
that.  Joseph:  It  must  be  today — and  it  must 
be  at  once.  Sentry:  Well,  you're  the  one 
who'll  take  the  risk,  not  me.  Anthony! 
Sentry  II:  Yes,  sir?  Sentry:  Watch  this 
man.  I'll  go  and  find  out  if  Pilate  will — 
Sentry  II:  Plenty  of  excitement  yesterday, 
wasn't  there?  I  said  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement.  Joseph :  Yes,  yes,  there  was. 
Sentry  II:  Of  course  with  my  bad  luck  I  had 
to  miss  the  part  where  they  dressed  Him  up 
like  a  king.  Imagine — pretending  to  be  a 
king  to  us  Romans.  I  heard  they  made  Him 
a  crown  of  thorns  and  dressed  Him  in  a 
purple  robe.  That  must  have  been  great 
sport.  Say,  you  don't  seem  very  happy,  do 
you?  Joseph:  May  God  have  mercy  on  you. 
Sentry  II :  I  could  use  a  little  mercy  or 
something.  You  know  my  luck's  been  all 
bad  the  last  few  weeks.  Why,  when  we  cast 
lots  for  His  coat  I  lost  again.  Maybe  what 
I  need  is —  Joseph,  bursting  out:  Please — 
don't  go  on  that  way.  Sentry  II :  Say,  what's 
the  matter  with  you?  I  know.  I'll  wager 
you're  one  of  His —  Sentry :  You  there — His 
Excellency  will  see  you  after  all.  Joseph : 
Thank  you. 

Pilate:  So  you  insisted  on  seeing  me? 
Well,  what's  so  important?  Joseph:  Excel- 
lency, it  is  the  one  matter  that  can  never 
wait.  Pilate:  Eh?  What  does  that  mean? 
Joseph:  It  concerns  One  who  was  crucified. 
Pilate:  Which  one — there  were  three.  Jo- 
seph: Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Pilate:  Be  still, 
man!  Joseph:  What's  He  done  to  you,  Ex- 
cellency, that  you  fear  Him  so?  Pilate: 
What's  He  done?  A  week  ago  I  never  knew 
of  Him.  Now,  I  can't  escape  Him.  Espe- 
cially His  eyes.  Caiaphas  brought  Him  here 
for    sentencing.      I    looked    at    Him — asked 


Him  what  was  truth.  And  He  didn't  an- 
swer— except  with  His  eyes.  I  wish  I  could 
forget  them.  But  I  can't — I  can't.  Joseph: 
There'll  be  so  many  who  won't  forget. 
Pilate:  And  it  isn't  that  alone.  He's  even 
reached  in  to  disrupt  my  very  home.  My 
wife — she  kept  talking  in  a  strange  way  about 
a  dream  concerning  Him.  And  she  warned 
me  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Him. 
And  now — now  she  keeps  to  herself  alone  in 
her  room  and  cries.  And  she  won't  talk  to 
me.  Not  a  word.  Nothing.  Oh,  how  I  wish 
I'd  never  heard  of  Him.  Joseph:  I'm  sorry 
I  can't  promise  you'll  never  hear  of  Him 
again.  Pilate:  Why  do  you  say  that?  Joseph: 
We  shall  never  cease  to  hear  of  Him.  Pilate: 
So  that's  what  brought  you  here?  To  give 
me  threats  and  warnings.  Joseph:  No,  Ex- 
cellency, I've  come  with  a  simple  request. 
His  Body — I  ask  for  that.  Pilate:  His  Body 
— why?  Joseph:  Isn't  He  at  least  entitled 
to  burial?  Pilate:  But  why  you?  You're  an 
important  man — a  man  of  wealth.  Why 
should  you  concern  yourself  with  Him? 
Joseph:  You're  thinking  He  was  friend  only 
to  the  poor.  Not  so.  For  what  He  taught  was 
for  poor  and  rich  alike.  Yes,  I  count  myself 
among  His  followers.  Pilate:  So  you  claim 
the  Body,  eh?  And  if  I  give  it  to  you? 
Joseph:  He  shall  be  buried  according  to  our 
custom.  Pilate:  And  that  will  be  all,  you're 
sure?  Joseph:  For  my  part,  I  promise  that 
will  be  all.  Pilate:  Well,  take  it — take  it 
and  I  don't  ever  want  to  hear  of  the  Man 
again.  Take  Him — bury  Him — and  if  you 
can,  bury  every  memory  of  Him.  Joseph: 
I  can  only  promise  to  bury  the  Body,  Excel- 
lency.   Joseph  leaves. 

Pilate  then  heard  a  knock  at  his  door. 
Pilate:  Well,  what  is  it  this  time?  Sentry: 
Excellency —  Pilate:  I  told  you  I  wanted  to 
see  no  one.  Sentry:  So  I  tried  to  tell 
Caiaphas  but  he —  Pilate:  Caiaphas — here 
again?  What  is  this?  Sentry:  I  can  send  him 
away,  Excellency.  Pilate:  No,  wait.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  best  if  I  did  see  him.  Have  him 
in.  Sentry:  Yes,  Excellency.  In  a  moment. 
In  here,  sir.  Pilate:  Well,  Caiaphas,  here 
again?  I  haven't  sent  for  you.  Caiaphas: 
You  didn't  do  it — tell  me,  you  didn't  do  such 
a  foolish  thin);!  Pilate:  Careful  how  you 
talk  to  me!  Caiaphas:  Is  it  true  that  you 
gave  permission  to  have  Him  buried?  Pilate: 
Yes,  why  not?  Caiaphas:  You  actually 
handed  over  the  Body?  Pilate:  See  here! 
You're  forgetting  your  place.  You've  no  right 
to  question  my  actions.  Caiaphas:  You  just 
handed  over  the  Body?  That's  all  it  meant 
to  you?  Pilate:  I'm  through  with  this  thing. 
I  thought  I  heard  the  last  of  it  when  I  let 
them  take  the  Body.  Now,  you're  at  me  again. 
Is  there  no  escaping  that  Man?  Caiaphas: 
There  was  a  way,  but  you  had  to  blunder. 
Didn't  you  know?  Pilate:  Know  what? 
Caiaphas:  The  prophecy  He'd  made.  Pilate: 
This  is  a  land  full  of  prophecies.  One  tires 
of  hearing  them.  Well,  what  did  He  say? 
Caiaphas:  That  after  He  was  dead  three 
days  He  would  rise  again.  Pilate:  Rise  again 
— that's  fantastic.  Caiaphas:  You  know  it 
and  I  know  it.  But  if  His  followers  were  to 
take  the  Body  away  and  hide  it  and  then 
claim  that  He  had  risen  who  could  say,  "no"? 
Pilate:  You  mean  people  would  actually 
believe  it?  Caiaphas:  They  would.  And  the 
only  proof  we'd  ever  have  is  the  Body  itself. 
But  you  gave  that  away.  Pilate:  Well,  what 
can  we  do  now?  Caiaphas:  Only  one  thing. 
Make  sure  the  Body  is  sealed  up  in  the  tomb. 
For  at  least  three  days.  After  that,  nothing 
matters.  Pilate:  All  right,  you  have  guards. 
Post  them.  Make  sure  the  Body  remains.  Do 
anything — anything  at  all — only  get  me  out 
of  this.  I'm — I'm  afraid.  Yes,  afraid.  So  do 
what  needs  doing  and  leave  me  alone. 

Captain:  Halt!  And  now,  men,  you'll  seek 
out  a  rock — very  large — large  enough  to 
cover  the   entrance   to   this   tomb.    Soldier: 


But,  sir,  there's  a  stone  there  already.  Cap- 
tain: It's  not  large  enough.  We  need  one 
that's  heavy — so  heavy  that  it'll  take  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  move  it.  And  so  large  that  it 
covers  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  allowing 
nothing  to  enter  or  come  out.  Now,  it's  only 
a  little  further  to  go.  Come,  every  man,  lend 
a  hand.  Else  we  can't  set  this  rock  into  place 
at  the  tomb.  Come  now!  And  now — set  it 
in  place — close  against  the  opening  of  the 
tomb.  Every  man,  now!  Move!  There,  that's 
it.  At  ease,  men.  Soldier:  Can  we — can  we 
get  away  from  here  now?  Captain:  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  Soldier:  I  got  to 
thinking — what's  everybody  so  frightened 
about?  After  all,  He's  a  dead  man,  isn't  He? 
What's  the  need  to  put  rocks  in  His  way? 
I  say,  if  He  wants  to  come  out — let  Him! 
Captain:  But  still  you  want  to  get  away,  eh? 
Soldier:  Look,  captain,  you  can't  put  your 
finger  on  it  but  it's  a  strange  feeling.  I  don't 
like  it  at  all.  Captain:  That's  too  bad.  Be- 
cause you  and  one  other  man  are  going  to 
stand  guard  here.  Soldier:  Me?  Why  pick 
on  me?  Captain:  It'll  teach  you  not  to  talk 
so  much.  So  you're  one — and  you  there — 
Soldier  II:  Aye,  sir?  Captain:  Both  you 
men  will  stand  guard  here.  No  one  is  to  be 
allowed  to  come  near  this  tomb.  Under- 
stand? Soldier  II:  Aye,  sir.  Captain:  Now 
all  you  others — march! 

Soldier:  Guarding  a  stone  that  guards  a 
tomb.  What's  the  matter  with  them  all? 
What  are  they  afraid  of?  Soldier  II:  Who 
knows?  Soldiers  don't  ask — they  only  carry 
out  orders.  Soldier:  You  know,  when  you 
get  to  thinking  about  it,  if  they're  all  so 
frightened  maybe  there's  a  good  reason. 
Maybe  that  One  in  there  could  move.  Else 
why  would  they  fear  Him?  And  yet  your 
own  good  sense  tells  you  it  can't  happen. 
Soldier  II:  Say,  wait — be  quiet.  Soldier: 
What's  the  matter?  Soldier  II:  Someone's 
coming  this  way.  Soldier:  That's  what  I 
need — some  action — something  to  do.  Just 
let  me  get  my  spear  and  my  shield  and — no, 
wait — it's  only  two  women.  Soldier  II:  No 
trouble  there. 

Mary:  This  is  the  place,  Mary — here — 
Magdalen:  Then  we  shall  kneel  and  pray. 
Soldier:  Wait,  now,  both  you  women. 
There'll  be  no  praying  here.  Mary:  Please, 
we've  come  to  mourn  the  dead.  Magdalen: 
He  lies  here.  Soldier:  We  know  that.  And 
here  is  where  He's  going  to  lie.  For  a  long 
time.  Now  be  off  with  you.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  loiter  here.  Magdalen:  Is  it  loiter- 
ing to  mourn  for  the  dead?  Soldier:  You 
mind  your  tongue,  woman.  I  won't  hesitate 
to  use  my  spear  even  on  a  woman.  So  you'll 
move  on.  Magdalen:  Please,  allow  us  to 
remain  here.  Just  a  little  while — when  we've 
said  our  prayer  we'll  go — without  another 
word.  Soldier:  You'll  go  now — and  without 
another  word!  Because  if  you  don't  I  have 
ways  of  making  you  move.  Now  get  along! 
Magdalen:  Don't  touch  her!  Soldier:  I'll 
do  what  I  choose  to  do.  And  right  now  I 
choose  to — 

A  crash  of  thunder  interrupts  the  soldier. 
Soldier:  Listen — did  you  hear  that — thun- 
der! Soldier  II:  I  heard  it,  too.  But  it 
can't  be  thunder — it  can't  be.  Look,  the  sky 
is  bright  and  clear — whoever  heard  of  thun- 
der from  a  cloudless  sky? 

The  thunder  cracked  louder.  Soldier: 
Look — look — the  rock — it  moves!  Moves — 
it  moves — the  rock.  I  saw  it  move — saw  it 
move — no,  no !  Magdalen :  Look  at  them— 
both  soldiers — struck  dumb.  Unable  to  speak 
another  word.  Mary:  And  the  rock — the 
rock  is  moved  away.  Come.  They  must 
know — John,  Peter,  Thomas — all  of  them 
must  know. 

Magdalen:  I  tell  you  we  saw  it.  Peter: 
Mary — I  can't  believe  it.  Magdalen :  But  we 
saw  it,  Peter.  The  thunder  first.  Then  the 
rock  rolled  away  without  a  hand  to  move  it. 


Peter:    John,    we    must    go    to    the    tomb. 

John:  Peter,  quickly — hurry — it's  true — 
true.  Peter:  The  rock — John,  look!  John: 
Rolled  away,  just  as  Mary  said.  Peter:  John, 
I'm  going  in — I  must.  So  dark — it's  hard  to 
see.  Wait— something  here — I  can  feel  it. 
Linen — the  shroud — empty.  He's  gone — gone. 
John,  did  you  hear  me — gone — only  an 
empty  shroud.  John:  Yes,  we  must  tell  the 
others.  Come,  quickly.  Magdalen:  Gone, 
gone.  John:  Yes,  Mary — come  with  us — 
we're  going  to  tell  all  the  others.  Magdalen: 
No,  I  won't  leave  here.  John:  But  why? 
Magdalen:  I  shall  wait  here.  John:  There 
may  be  danger.  Magdalen :  I  don't  care, 
I  shall  wait  here — alone.  John:  Then  take 
care,  Mary — take  care. 

Magdalen:  Gone,  gone — I  must  see  for 
myself.  So  dark  in  here.  So  dark.  Who  are 
you?  Christ:  Woman,  why  weepest  thou? 
Whom  seekest  thou?  Magdalen:  Please,  if 
you  tend  this  garden,  tell  me — have  you  re- 
moved Him  from  here?  If  so,  tell  me  where 
and  I  will  find  Him  and  take  Him  away. 
Christ:  Mary.  Magdalen:  Master,  Master. 
Christ:  Touch  me  not  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father  but  go  to  my  brethren 
and  say  unto  them  I  ascend  unto  my  Father 
and  your  Father  and  to  my  God  and  your 
God. 

Magdalen:  And  He  spoke  to  me — He  did. 
John,  Peter,  you  must  believe  me.  He  spoke 
to  me.  John:  We  believe,  Mary.  Peter: 
And  yet  I  denied  Him.  Three  times. 
John :  Please,  Peter,  you  were  no  less  coura- 
geous than  the  rest  of  us.  Peter:  Remember 
when  He  used  to  call  us  "Ye  of  little  faith?" 
And  I  thought  our  faith  was  strong.  But 
when  the  danger  came  we  were  of  little  faith. 
Will  He  ever  forgive  us?  Before  we  deserted 
Him  He  knew  and  forgave.  The  shepherd 
was  struck  and  the  sheep  scattered.  But  now 
He's  sent  Mary  to  tell  us  He's  risen.  And  we 
must  gather  the  others — and  we  shall  not  be 
afraid  any  longer. 

Their  voices  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
knock  at  the  door.  Peter:  The  door.  John: 
Who  is  it  this  time?  Peter:  Stand  back.  It 
may  be  soldiers  come  seeking  us  now  that 
the  news  is  known.  The  door  latch  lifts  and 
opens.  Peter:  Who  is — oh,  it's  you,  Thomas? 
Thomas:  Let  me  in.  I've  just  heard.  I 
came  here  as  quickly  as  I  could.  Tell  me — 
is  it  true?  John:  Mary  saw  Him,  heard  Him. 
Thomas:  She  did?  John:  She'll  tell  you 
herself.  Thomas:  And  yet  I  can — not— 
believe.  Peter:  Thomas!  Thomas:  Don't 
look  at  me  in  that  accusing  way.  All  of  you. 
Peter:  The  rest  of  us  believe,  Thomas. 
Thomas:  Have  I  ever  been  like  the  rest  of 
you?  I've  wanted  to  be  and  even  when  He 
lived.  Peter:  I  tell  you  He  still  lives. 
Thomas:  When  He  lived  He  was  aware  of 
my  doubts.  But  He  taught  me  patiently — 
explained  to  me — and  now  that  He's  gone, 
I  cannot  be  content  with  less.  I  want  to 
believe — I  want  to — but  I  must  have  proof. 
John:  Thomas — please.  Thomas:  You  must 
understand,  John.  I  can't  believe  it.  Not 
till  I  see  the  nail  wounds  in  His  hands — 
the  place  where  the  soldier  thrust  the  spear 
into  His  side.    Not  till  then  will  I  believe. 

Peter:  Master,  Master.  Thomas:  Master, 
it  is  You.  Christ:  Peace  be  with  you. 
Thomas:  Master,  You  know  me  well.  I  am 
Thomas  and  being  Thomas,  I  doubt.  I  must 
have  proof  before  I  believe.  Christ:  Thomas, 
reach  out  and  behold  my  wounds.  Thomas: 
Yes,  Master.  The  wounds  where  the  nails 
were  driven.  Christ:  And  reach  out  thy 
hand,  thrust  it  into  my  side.  Thomas :  Here, 
here  the  spear  was  thrust.  Oh,  Master,  Master. 
Christ:  Be  not  faithless  but  believing. 
Thomas:    My  Lord  and  My  God. 

Christ:  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou 
hast  believed.  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed.  Go  you  and 
teach  all  nations  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 
knew  vaguely  had  no  idea  she  was  mak- 
ing history. 

Larkin  listened  to  Keane  for  a  few 
minutes.  She  was  explaining  her  delirium, 
and  he  managed  to  remain  calm  through- 
out the  recital.  "Calm,  but  kind,"  she 
says. 

Actually,  she  was  still  too  thrilled  over 
herself  to  be  able  to  spare  a  throb  for 
anyone  else,  but  once  he'd  gone,  and  she 
was  sitting  alone  at  her  table,  the  waiter 
brought  her  a  drink.  "Compliments  of  Mr. 
Larkin,"  he  said. 

Colby's  isn't  exactly  El  Morocco,  but  she 
was  impressed. 

Two  weeks  later,  they  met  again  in 
Colby's.  She  was  blase  already,  after 
two  weeks  of  work,  in  the  role.  "She  was 
one  of  us  again,"  says  John.  "You  could 
talk  to  her." 

"But  not  very  much,"  says  Teri,  pointing 
out  that  on  one  of  their  first  dates,  Larkin 
romantically  escorted  her  into  a  hansom 
cab,  told  the  driver  to  ride  around  the 
park,  and  then  proceeded  to  fall  asleep. 
Teri  discovered  he  had  a  lovely  profile, 
that  trip,  so  she  didn't  really  call  it  a 
total  loss. 

For  two  years  after  that  untalkative 
night,  however,  Teri  and  John  talked  a 
lot. 

They  started  by  exchanging  life  stories. 
Teri  was  born  in  New  York,  moved  away 
when  she  was  nine,  came  back  when  she 
was  grown  up.  She'd  knocked  around,  had 
the  usual  disappointments  of  a  young 
actress;  she'd  done  good  parts  in  five 
Broadway  shows,  and  things  had  varied 
from  good  to  pretty  bad  with  her.  Hope, 
in  Big  Sister,  was  her  first  real  radio 
break. 

John  was  born  in  Oakland,  California, 
acted  in  stock,  and  woke  up  one  day  to 
find  himself  an  announcer  in  Kansas  City. 
They  called  him  an  announcer  then.  He 
was  the  equivalent  of  today's  disc  jockey, 
and  he  hated  it.  One  day,  on  the  heels  of 
a  couple  of  particularly  loathsome  records, 
he  walked  over  to  the  microphone,  de- 
livered himself  rather  strikingly  into  the 
mike  and  then  started  moving.  He  never 
stopped  till  he  was  safely  on  a  bus  bound 
for  Chicago. 

In  1942,  he  went  into  the  army,  got  out 
in  1946.  But  in  1946,  he  discovered  that 
radio  had  died  in  Chicago.  So  he  came  to 
New  York. 

The  best  he  could  do  in  New  York  was 
Buck  Rogers,  and  the  best  he  can  say 
for  it  was  that  it  didn't  last  long.  Six 
months,  and  Buck  Rogers  was  through — 


but  Perry  Mason  was  just  beginning. 

"I  am  the  oldest  living  Perry  Mason," 
he  says. 

"You're  the  prettiest  living  Perry  Ma- 
son," she  says. 

Anyhow,  after  they'd  swapped  back- 
grounds, they  tried  bringing  matters  up 
to  date.  First,  they  discussed  music.  They'd 
both  studied  singing,  and  knew  the 
classics.  "He  has  a  lovely  tenor,"  says 
Teri.  "I'm  the  Mario  Lanza  of  our  set," 
says  John,  leering  modestly. 

After  classics,  they  got  down  to  jazz. 
She  claims  he's  an  authority.  He  claims 
he's  not  an  authority,  just  an  afficionado. 
She  claims  she  doesn't  know  what  an 
afficionado  is,  and  that  ends  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Whichever  John  is,  Teri  was  neither. 
"You  know  Beiderbecke?"  her  John  asked, 
beginning  at  the  beginning. 

"Sure,"  she  said.  "The  pianist." 

He  looked  at  her  sadly.  "I  love  you,"  he 
said.  "I  guess  I'm  grateful  you  don't  think 
he's  some  brand  of  cheese." 

Next  to  jazz,  Teri  discovered  John's 
most  serious  loyalty  was  to  the  New  York 
Yankees.  She  calls  them  "his  affliction." 

He  gave  her  an  engagement  ring  on 
October  5th,  1949,  the  first  day  of  the 
World  Series.  "It  was  the  only  way  to 
keep  her  quiet  enough  so  I  could  watch  the 
ball  games.  The  Yankees  won  that  year," 
he  adds.  "If  they  hadn't,  I  couldn't  have 
paid  for  the  ring." 

Teri  learned  about  baseball,  too,  in  a 
limited  sort  of  way.  The  time  John  took 
her  to  her  first  professional  game  is  worth 
recording.  It  was  a  night  game,  and  they 
had  excellent  seats,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  a  wonderful  spectacle  to  her,  all  the 
lights  and  the  people  and  Johnny  so  ex- 
cited, and  somewhere,  out  on  the  field,  she 
knew,  was  Joe  Di  Maggio.  Even  Teri 
had  heard  about  Joe. 

"Where's  Joe?"  she  demanded,  hopping 
in  her  seat. 

John  handed  her  a  pair  of  binoculars. 
"That's  him,"  he  said.  "Out  there  in  center- 
field.  You  watch  him." 

"It  worked  fine,"  he  says.  "I  watched 
the  ball  game,  she  watched  Joe,  and  I  didn't 
have  to  answer  a  whole  lot  of  fool 
questions." 

"But  Joe  only  did  a  couple  of  things," 
Teri  says  resentfully.  "It  wasn't  one  of 
his  busy  nights." 

John  and  Teri  were  married  on  June 
10th,  1950,  in  a  little  church  in  Engle- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  They'd  set  off  from 
New  York  in  different  directions,  in  sepa- 
rate   limousines     (Teri    was    superstitious 
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about  seeing  John  before  the  wedding), 
and  one  car  had  Teri,  her  mother  and  her 
best  friend,  the  other  held  John  and  his 
best  man. 

The  day  was  fiercely  hot,  her  flowers 
were  dying,  it  seemed  to  Teri  that  her  car 
was  making  no  progress.  She  sat  in  her 
lace  gown,  and  talked  to  herself.  "Don't 
be   nervous,   keep    calm." 

The  driver  seemed  determined  to  ride 
straight  through  eternity.  He  was  four 
feet  tall,  he  had  no  teeth,  and  he  had  no 
sense   of   direction,   either. 

Finally  he  pulled  the  car  to  a  stop  at  a 
place  that  looked  like  a  desert.  There  was 
nothing  around  but  a  gas  station.  The 
driver  got  out,  and  went  away.  When  he 
came  back,  he  stuck  his  head  in  the 
window.  "Wal,"  he  said,  "we're  in  Tenafly." 

"Why,"  said  Teri  gently,  "are  we  in 
Tenafly?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  driver,  "I'm 
sure." 

They  eventually  made  it  to  Englewood 
("I  nearly  had  to  marry  the  organist," 
her  husband  said  later)  and  the  cute 
little  minister  led  Teri  into  the  church, 
and  she  heard  the  organ  playing — which, 
somehow,  she  hadn't  expected — and  she 
was  standing  up  there  getting  married. 
When  she  at  last  gathered  nerve  enough  to 
glance  over  at  her  bridegroom,  she  got 
another  shock.  She'd  been  expecting  him 
to  wear  a  simple  navy  blue  suit,  and 
there  he  was  in  striped  pants,  and  stiff 
shirt.  The  works.  "All  decked  out  like 
an  undertaker,"  she  says  admiringly. 

They  both  shook  so  hard  it  wasn't  any 
use  trying  to  hang  on  to  each  other,  so 
Teri  hung  on  to  her  mother,  who  was  giv- 
ing her   away. 

Then  John  did  beautifully  in  his  part 
of  the  double  ring  ceremony,  but  Teri 
got  mixed  up,  and  had  to  say,  "Wait  a 
minute." 

"Hadn't  had  enough  rehearsal,"  John 
says  chidingly. 

The  wedding  reception  was  to  be  at  a 
little  East  Side  restaurant  called  Cherio's 
where  John  and  Teri  had  had  some  of 
their  most  romantic  moments,  where 
John  and  Teri  celebrated  her  getting  the 
role  of  Chichi,  where  John  and  she  always 
dined  on  birthdays  and  special  occasions. 
But  Teri  didn't  want  to  get  there  early. 
She  was  enough  of  an  actress  to  have  a 
big  entrance  planned. 

"Okay,"  said  her  new  husband.  "Let's 
go  by  my  hotel  and  pick  up  your  wedding 
present,  which  I  conveniently  forgot. 
That'll  waste  a  little  time." 

They  drove  back  to  New  York  in  lei- 
surely fashion,  stopped  by  the  Wellington 
on  Seventh  Avenue  to  fetch  the  gift — 
amethyst  pendant  earrings — then  made 
their  way  to  Cherio's. 

The  entrance  was  even  more  spectacular 
than  Teri  had  planned.  There  wasn't  a  soul 
in  the  place.  Nobody  but  waiters.  First 
she  felt  sorry  for  herself,  then  she  decided 
she  ought  to  cheer  up  the  waiters.  She 
went  around  to  each  one  saying,  "It's 
all  right,  really  it  is,  if  nobody  comes, 
we'll  still  have  a  good  time." 

They  looked  at  her  indulgently,  the  look 
people  use  on  pets,  babies  and  new  brides 
— it  means  um,  yes,  anything  you  say  is 
fine,  and  went  about  their  business. 

The  waiters  knew  the  guests  would  be 
coming,  and  they  were  right.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  rousing  reception,  with  a  few 
crashers  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Teri  and  John  went  to  Silvermine,  Con- 
necticut, for  a  one-day  honeymoon.  It 
was  a  huge  success,  because  they  drove 
up  in  the  oldest,  most  ominous-appear- 
ing Rolls  Royce  known  to  man  (it  was 
loaned   by   a   friend)    and   they  had   the 


roads  to  themselves.  That  Rolls  scared 
everybody  else  into  the   bushes. 

One  day  only,  though.  Then  back  to 
work. 

The  following  September  a  man  named 
Bill  Ramsey,  who's  a  Procter  and  Gamble 
official,  took  pity  on  them.  He  let  them 
record  their  shows  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, so  they  could  take  a  combination 
vacation-honeymoon    in    Bermuda.        , 

The  Bermuda  trip  was  both  absurd  and 
delicious.  For  one  thing,  Teri  was  deter- 
mined that  she  and  John  were  going  to 
look  dashing  in  Bermuda.  She  packed 
eight  suitcases,  so  no  matter  what  turned 
out  to  be  stylish  in  Bermuda  that  year, 
the  Larkins  would  be  prepared.  From 
tailcoat  to  sarong,  if  they  owned  it,  she 
packed  it.  "We  took  everything  except 
the  furniture  and  the  television  set." 

When  they  got  there,  they  found  out 
they  lived  in  bathing  suits  ("I  wore  a 
dress  exactly  twice")  and  the  eight  suit- 
cases were  a  constant  insult  to  their 
eyes. 

The  days  they  weren't  lying  in  the  sun, 
they  were  spent  buying  the  island  bare. 
They  bought  china,  and  materials  and 
blankets,  in  a  kind  of  abundant  enthu- 
siasm. "Do  you  think  we  need  another 
blanket?"  "Oh,  but  it's  so  much  cheaper 
here—" 

When  they  got  off  the  plane  which 
brought  them  home,  at  Idlewild,  they  had 
ten  cents  left  between  them. 

That  homecoming  was  terrible. 

First  of  all,  the  day  was  dreary,  rainy, 
messy,  and  they  gazed  around  and  started 
hating  New  York,  and  then  they  needed 
two  attendants  to  carry  all  the  stuff — the 
eight  suitcases,  plus  the  contents  of  several 
Bermuda  shops — a  fact  which  embarrassed 
them  almost  speechless.  "We  looked  like  a 
couple  of  maharajahs,"  Teri  says,  "non- 
chalantly stepping  off  the  plane,  while 
those  poor  men  struggled  with  our  bundles 
and  packages.  We  looked  like  those  dis- 
gustingly   rich    people — " 

"And  us  with  ten  cents  in  our  pocket," 
adds  her  husband. 

They  took  a  taxi  home,  and  had  to  make 
the  driver  wait  while  they  borrowed 
money  from  the  elevator  man  to  pay  him. 

Sharon  Larkin,  their  daughter,  was 
born  March  5th,  at  5: 55  A.M.,  1951. 

There  were  so  many  fives  in  the  pro- 
duction that  her  father  got  a  hunch.  He 
went  out  and  played  a  horse.  "Put  five 
dollars,"  he  told  the  man,  "on  any  num- 
ber five  horse  in  any  fifth  race  in  America 
today." 

"That  horse  didn't  even  finish  fifth,"  he 
says  bitterly.  "For  all  I  know  he's  still 
running.  And  I  expected  to  win  a  fortune." 

John  saw  Teri  twenty  minutes  after  the 
baby  was  born,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
a    little    nervous    can    be    easily    proved. 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "we've  got  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl.  She's  got  hair  just  like  you." 

When  the  baby  was  wheeled  into  Teri, 
she  took  one  look,  and  giggled.  "I  never 
saw  anything  quite  so  bald  in  my  whole 
life." 

What  free  time  they  have  is  spent  with 
the  baby,  and  when  it's  World  Series  time, 
with  the  Yankees,  and  the  TV  set. 

Teri  gave  the  set  to  John  for  a  wedding 
present,  but  whenever  it  goes  on  the  blink, 
it  becomes  her  set.  "Your  TV  set  is  busted 
again,"  he'll  remark. 

Still,  aside  from  such  minor  altercations, 
the  Larkins  know  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful. 
John's  daily  shows  are  Perry  Mason,  Right 
to  Happiness  and  Ma  Perkins.  Further- 
more, in  1950,  he  got  an  award  as  Best 
Male  Radio  Actor. 

"He's  one  of  the  three  top  radio  people," 
his  wife  says  proudly. 

"Let's  not  mention  the  other  two,"  says 
her   husband,    grinning   at  her. 

Yes,  life  is  so  beautiful  for  the  Larkins. 
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The  Strictly  Private  Life  of  Ralph  Edwards 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
Lawrence  College,  with  every  intention  of 
using  her  knowledge  as  a  nursery  school 
teacher. 

But  then  one  Saturday  night  she  went 
on  a  blind  date  with  a  young  staff  an- 
nouncer from  CBS  in  New  York,  and 
allowed  herself  to  be  convinced  that  her 
special  skills  might  just  as  well  be  used  in 
bringing  up  her  own  as  other  people's 
children. 

That  mommie  learned  her  lessons  well 
is  perfectly  clear  when  Christene  and  Gary 
get  home  from  school  at  three. 

"Hi,  mom!"  shouts  Gary  from  the  hall, 
bounding  in  to  kiss  his  mother  soundly  on 
the  ear.  In  a  moment  he  is  off  to  ride  his 
bike,  and  Christene  departs  with  her  school 
books  to  "get  the  homework  over  with," 
but  not  before  they  have  both  said  how- 
do-you-do  politely  to  the  visitor,  remem- 
bering— rather  amazingly  from  this  age 
group — her  name. 

'T'rixie  romps  off  gleefully  at  Gary's 
■*■  heels,  and  Lauren  adoringly  follows  her 
big  sister  upstairs  "to  study  too,"  so  that 
the  tour  of  the  house  which  then  gets 
under  way  is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere 
of  almost  unnatural  calm. 

Directly  off  the  drawing  room  is  the 
most  used  room  in  the  house,  a  vast,  asphalt 
tile-floored  playroom.  At  one  end,  grouped 
around  a  corner  fireplace,  are  some  easy 
chairs,  a  television  set,  a  combination  soda 
fountain  and  bar — "daddy's  half,"  it  is  ex- 
plained. At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room, 
in  an  area  which  can  be  curtained  off  if 
things  get  too  noisy,  is  a  chaotic  array  of 
children's  wheel  toys  and  games,  doll 
furniture  and  blocks.  Clamped  into  the 
wall,  with  its  pull  down  legs  and  a  rather 
mysterious  conglomeration  of  electric  wire 
plainly  visible,  is  the  first  you've  seen  of 
Barbara's  "inventions."  Pull  it  down,  and 
you  have  an  enormous  table  on  which  are 
permanently  set  up  all  the  cars,  engines, 
tracks,  tunnels,  switches,  bridges  and  sta- 
tions of  Gary's  elaborate  electric  train. 

"I  got  so  tired,"  Barbara  Edwards  ex- 
plains, "of  lugging  it  in  and  out." 

A  striking  example  of  the  kind  of  par- 
ties the  Edwardses  like  best  to  give,  and 
for  which  they've  developed  a  whole- 
family-pitches-in  technique,  occurred  on 
the  day  after  Ralph  and  Barbara  arrived 
home  from  their  two-month  European 
holiday. 

Their  train  pulled  in  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning.  The  house  had  been 
closed  up  for  the  summer  and  was  foodless 
and  servantless,  and  yet — before  noon — 
Ralph  was  on  the  telephone  to  his  office 
instructing  his  secretary  to  "round  up  the 
gang  for  a  barbecue  tomorrow." 

"The  gang,"  is  Ralph's  radio  and  televi- 
sion staff  who've  worked  with  him  ever 
since  the  Truth  Or  Consequences  days — 
some  twenty  people,  and  since  families  are 
always  included  in  any  invitations  to  the 
boss'  house,  the  group  which  piled  in  on 
Sunday  faced  the  Edwardses  with  fifty 
hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

"Sure  it  was  work,"  Ralph  will  tell  you 
cheerfully.  "But  we  wanted  to  see  every- 
body right  away  .  .  .  half  the  fun  in  a 
happy-to-be-home  party  is  having  it  be- 
fore the  excitement  wears  off." 

The  happy-to-be-home  party,  of  course, 
overflowed  from  the  patio  into  the  big 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  house.  The 
brightly -colored  little  folding  tables  the 
Edwardses  keep  handy  for  just  such  occa- 
sions were  set  up  everywhere,  like  colored 
a    Easter  eggs. 

„  The  garden,  like  the  indoor  playroom,  is 
divisible  by  two,  both  for  parties  and 
everyday  use.  A  picket  fence  separates  the 

grassy    area,    where    the    grownups    can 
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lounge  lazily  in  garden  chairs,  from  the 
play  yard  where  the  children  and  their 
friends  can  choose  among  swings,  climbing 
bars  and  a  roomy  playhouse,  and  where 
Henny  Penny  the  Second,  the  little  Ed- 
wardses' pet  hen,  queens  it  around  in  her 
own  private  hen  house. 

Henny  Penny  the  Second  religiously 
lays  one  egg  a  day — and  there  is  a  daily 
morning  race  for  the  play  yard  to  claim  it 
for  breakfast.  She  is  a  respected  member 
of  the  family,  and  just  slightly  less  revered 
than  her  mother,  the  original  Henny  Penny. 

Henny  Penny  the  First  walked  into  their 
yard  on  Good  Friday  two  years  ago — and 
this  is  in  an  exclusive  city  residential  sec- 
tion, remember — took  to  her  nest  on  Easter 
Sunday,  and  hatched  her  brood  on  Mother's 
Day! 

The  day  that  she  died  would  have  been 
one  of  almost  unbearable  gloom,  except 
that  Barbara  had  had  the  foresight  to  let 
the  children  keep  their  favorite  of  her 
children. 

The  library  where  grandmother  Edwards 
is  apt  to  be  napping  has  yet  another 
corner  fireplace.  The  books  which  line  the 
walnut-paneled  walls  look  read — another 
surprising  note  in  a  town  where  the  deco- 
rators so  often  supply  the  "library"  along 
with  the  lamps  and  carpets.  Only  a  few 
leather-bound  volumes,  rare  editions  Ralph 
and  Barbara  "picked  up"  in  England  last 
summer,  have  that  hands-off  look. 

Back  of  the  library,  along  the  northern 
borders  of  the  garden,  sprawls  the  cooking 
and  dining  wing.  The  kitchen,  which  has 
just  been  modernized,  is  a  marvel  of  effi- 
ciency, thanks  to  more  Barbara  Edwards 
inventions. 

Bright  red  vinyl  work  surfaces  cheer  up 
the  pale  yellow  tile  walls.  A  dishwasher 
and  garbage  disposal  unit  have  been  built 
into  the  window  wall.  Built-in  cupboards 
are  everywhere,  including  vegetable  bins 
with  metal  air  vents  of  Barbara's  contriv- 
ing. 

Except  for  the  maid,  the  only  non-family 
member  of  the  household  is  Evelyn  Has- 
kett,  an  attractive  young  woman,  who 
helps  Barbara  transport  the  children  to 
and  from  school  and  their  doctor's  and 
dentist's  appointments,  dines  with  the 
children  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
business  or  a  social  engagement  conflicts 
with  the  family  dinner,  answers  the  busy 
phone,  and  handles  such  of  Ralph's  mail 
which  goes  through  his  "home  office." 

/~~|ne  of  the  things  about  which  Barbara 
^-'  Edwards  is  adamant  is  that  her  chil- 
dren's bringing  up  shall  not  be  left  to 
servants. 

"Their  manners  are  made  every  day," 
she  insists,  "you  can't  leave  that  to  just 
anyone." 

The  six  o'clock  family  dinner  is  the  high 
point  of  the  Edwards  family's  day — if  it's 
an  etiquette  school  as  well  nobody  seems 
to  notice.  Ralph's  work  allows  him  much 
less  time  with  the  children  than  he  would 
like,  and  he  is  grateful  for  this  daily 
chance  to  see  them  all  together. 

The  dining  room  is  big,  with  a  colorful 
Oriental  rug  and  expandable  mahogany 
table.  The  atmosphere  here,  too,  is  "back 
east"  in  flavor — the  crystal  and  silver  ap- 
pointments reek  of  tradition  and  stability. 

Decoration  of  the  breakfast  room,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  left  to  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  nothing  formal  about  the 
menagerie  of  wooden  nursery  figures  which 
decorate  the  walls,  or  the  hanging  cup- 
board full  of  China  animals. 

As  you  climb  the  balustraded  staircase 
to  the  upper  floor,  Barbara  Edwards  is  apt 
to  tell  you,  "I  know  my  bed  is  made — I 
made  it  myself." 

The  children's  rooms  and  the  guest  room, 


currently  being  used  by  Ralph's  charming 
mother,  are  designed  as  retreats  where  the 
occupants  may  do  exactly  as  they  like — 
and  they  look  it.  Christene's  overflows  with 
books  and  her  collection  of  story  book 
dolls,  Lauren's  with  battered  but  well  loved 
toys. 

Gary's  room  is  a  typical  boy's  room  with 
wall  paper  of  his  own  selection — three 
types  of  horsemen  .  .  .  the  knight,  the 
jockey,  and  the  cowboy. 

Grandmother's  room  is  chintzy  and  fresh, 
with  handsome  old  rosebud  chairs  drawn 
up  to  a  cozy  fireplace. 

Another  corner  room  is  given  over  to 
Ralph's  "home  office."  With  panelled  walls, 
magazine  strewn  desk  and  leather  up- 
holstered swivel  chair,  it  looks  almost 
too  comfortable  to  be  a  work  room. 

The  other  chairs — every  one  designed 
for  comfort — are  unsittable,  it  is  true,  since 
they're  buried  in  piles  of  framed  photo- 
graphs. Those  pictures  are  meant  to  go  on 
the  walls,  but  there's  no  more  room. 

"Dalph  is  an  incurable  framer,  and  look- 
•*-*-  ing  at  the  wall  exhibit  you  can  read  a 
story  in  pictures  of  his  whole  life:  the 
elementary  school  class  in  "that  wide  place 
in  the  road"  Ralph  remembers  so  fondly, 
Merino,  Colorado,  his  home  town;  his  Oak- 
land, California,  high  school  graduating 
class;  dramatics  department  play  casts  at 
the  University  of  California;  Merritt  Busi- 
ness College  friends;  Ralph  with  his  first 
radio  boss,  Major  Bowes;  a  still  from  his 
first  movie  role;  Ralph  skiing,  Ralph  rop- 
ing a  steer,  Ralph  and  Barbara  in  their 
first  home   in  Poundridge,  New  York. 

And  the  hundreds  of  pictures  for  which 
there  is  no  wall  space?  Barbara  pulls  out 
one  of  them  at  random. 

"A  horse  he  knew  once,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing. 

Her  concern  for  the  children's  healthful 
development  actually  is  the  dominating 
theme  of  Barbara  Edwards'  life.  She  is  on 
the  board  of  the  PTA — "and  probably  will 
be  until  I  run  out  of  children" — and  ac- 
tive in  a  program  the  Episcopal  church  has 
undertaken  for  young  folk. 

"Our  school  is  on  the  conservative  side," 
she  says,  "and  frankly  I'm  grateful  for  it. 
You  may  think  that's  odd  coming  from  a 
product  of  progressive  education — but  we 
figure  we  can  give  our  children  the  'ex- 
perience learning'  they  need  right  here  at 
home.  The  school  concentrates  on  the 
fundamentals.  It  may  be  old  fashioned,  but 
they're  really  learning." 

Barbara  probably  gives  the  school  too 
much  credit  for  her  small  fry's  progress. 
They're  learning  because  learning  and 
growing  is  implicit  in  the  way  they're  being 
brought  up.  Not  every  child  has  the  easy 
access  to  art  and  music,  new  friends  and 
new  places  that  the  young  Edwardses  have 
come  to  take  for  granted. 

"Now  that  they're  all  through  being 
babies,  we  can  pick  up  and  go  somewhere 
any  time  we  like — they're  wonderful  little 
travelers,"  their  mother  says.  "Ralph  and  I 
have  always  said  we  wanted  four  children, 
but  now  we  aren't  sure. 

"When  your  children  are  little,  it  seems 
that  one  of  them  is  down  with  something 
all  the  time.  And  in  spite  of  all  of  my 
training  in  psychology,  I  guess  I'm  just  a 
worrisome  mother — any  little  cough  or 
sneeze  and  I'd  run  for  the  baby  book  and 
the  steamer. 

"Our  three  now  have  all  their  diseases 
behind  them — and  it's  delightful!" 

That  it's  delightful  is  obvious.  And  for 
anyone  who's  come  to  believe  that  things 
are  hopelessly  grim  and  futureless  these 
days,  no  medicine  could  afford  quicker 
relief  than  to  spend  a  day  at  home  with  the 
Edwardses. 


How  to  Choose  a 
Mother-in-Law 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
to  dress;  3:00  P.M.  meet  Father  Daley  at 
Chancellory — get  married,"  it  indicated 
she  had  allowed  at  the  most  forty  minutes 
for  those  preparations  which  usually  take 
brides  hours  and  hours. 

Had  I  known  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  have  stayed  blocks  away  from  that 
whirlwind  which  is  Fran  dressing  in  a 
hurry.  There's  reason,  I  discovered,  for 
the  ban  against  seeing  your  bride  before 
the  service. 

I  had  ignored  it,  for  trying  to  be  helpful 
and  knowing  Fran's  way  of  turning  the 
crossing  of  a  street  into  an  adventure,  I 
had  thought  it  wisest  to  meet  Nan  and 
Fran  at  their  apartment  and  drive  them 
to  the  chapel  myself. 

Worthy  as  my  intention  was,  there  was 
still  another  circumstance  that  was 
destined  to  precipitate  the  fight.  In  the  year 
1942,  you  will  recall,  virtually  every 
marriageable  guy  also  was  draftable.  For 
the  short  time  I  had  left  before  going  into 
service,  Fran  and  I  decided  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  move  directly  into  Fran 
and  Nan's  two-bedroom  apartment  on 
Marine  Drive.  Our  own  home  we'd  choose 
later. 

I  should  have  known  better,  but  foolishly, 
I  chose  to  bring  my  suitcases  with  me  when 
I  went  to  call  for  my  bride,  arriving  about 
an  hour  early.  Nan  did  gasp  slightly,  but 
she  bustled  about  to  make  me  welcome. 
"Bring  your  things  directly  into  Fran's 
room,"  she  directed.  "I'll  make  space  so 
you  can  find  a  clean  shirt  at  least." 

Whereupon  she  dumped  dresser  drawers 
out  onto  the  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
mess,  before  Nan  had  a  chance  to  put 
anything  away,  in  walked  Fran.  Fran  took 
one  horrified  glance  and  shrieked,  "What 
are  you  two  doing?" 

Innocent  like,  I  answered,  "Just  getting 
settled." 

You  know  how  her  eyes  flash  when  Mme. 
Ooglepus  heckles  her  on  Kukla,  Fran 
and  Ollie?  Well,  they  shot  lightning 
bolts  at  me.  "Archie  Levington,"  she 
commanded.  "You  get  out  of  here,  right 
this  minute,  or  you  won't  have  anything 
to  get  settled  for.  A  girl  is  entitled  to  be  a 
blushing  bride  once  in  her  life  and  I 
scarcely   have  time  for   a   shower." 

Guilty  as  a  couple  of  kids  caught  in  a 
jam  jar,  Nan  and  I  tiptoed  out.  But  the 
moment  the  door  slammed  behind  us,  Nan 
saw  the  funny  side.  There's  no  more 
beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than  Nan  when 
she  throws  back  her  head  and  laughs.  Any 
other  mother  would  have  rushed  to  the  side 
of  her  only  daughter,  fussing  over  the 
error  until  both  were  in  a  nervous  dither, 
but  Nan,  having  brought  Fran  up  to  be 
independent,  had  confidence  in  her  daugh- 
ter. Her  laughter  was  genuine  enjoy- 
ment of  the  humor  of  our  situation. 

That  laughter  broke  the  tension.  My 
knees  returned  from  milk  to  muscle,  and 
Fran,  her  own  sense  of  humor  bubbling 
to  the  surface,  opened  the  door  an  inch. 
"Fine  guy  you  are,"  Fran  laughed.  "You 
must  be  what  they  mean  by  an  eager 
bridegroom.  Just  calm  down,  Archie.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go  together." 

Ten  years,  in  many  show  business  mar- 
riages is  a  long  time,  longer  than  many  of 
them  survive.  To  me  it  has  seemed  short, 
for  Fran  and  I  have  been  blessed  with  the 
satisfactory  kind  of  living  in  which  the 
pleasure  of  being  together  colors  every- 
thing we  think,  everything  we  do. 

We've  had  our  tiffs  and  stormy  periods. 
That's  bound  to  happen  to  any  couple  who 
love  each  other  with  an  acute  awareness, 
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but  we've  weathered  them  and  we  ac- 
knowledge that  Nan,  that  mother-in-law 
I  so  wisely  picked,  is  our  bulwark  of 
strength.  We've  depended  often  on  her 
to  keep  us  on  the  beam. 

My  feeling  toward  Nan  is  so  strong  that 
when  someone  starts  a  mother-in-law  joke, 
I'm  likely  to  interrupt,  "Hey,  you're  talk- 
ing about  the  woman  I  love."  Perhaps, 
instead,  I  should  adapt  the  old  recipe 
for  rabbit  pie  which  began,  "First  catch 
your  rabbit  .  .  ."  and  say  that  the  formula 
for  a  happy  marriage  begins,  "First  find 
the  right  wife  and  then  you'll  find  the 
right  mother-in-law." 

I'm  not  alone  in  this  opinion.  Gloria  Van, 
the  sultry  vocalist  you  see  on  the  Wayne 
King  show,  confirms  it.  Married  to  Fran's 
brother  Lynn,  she's  as  fond  of  Nan  as  I  am. 

Difficult  as  it  is  for  a  man  to  define  why 
he  loves  his  wife,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  analyze  her.  I  can  do  it  only  by 
talking  about  Nan,  for  in  many  respects 
Fran  is  a  reflection  of  Nan.  The  same 
characteristics  which  make  Fran  a  be- 
loved entertainer  have,  with  the  added 
increment  of  years,  made  Nan  a  great 
woman. 

About  both  of  them,  there  is  a  quality  of 
radiant  goodness.  Many  of  Fran's  television 
friends  have  remarked  about  this,  but 
the  first  to  call  it  to  my  attention  was  my 
own  mother. 

Mother  was  then  in  her  last  illness, 
back  home  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  wanted 
to  tell  her  all  about  my  intended  bride. 
Like  most  ardent  young  men,  I  was 
slightly  tongue-tied,  so  I  sent  her  Fran's 
picture  and  asked  her  to  listen  to  Fran's 
programs. 

Ecstatically  in  love  though  I  was, 
mother's  resprnse  surprised  me.  She 
wrote,  "I  sit  and  look  at  that  good  face  by 
the  hour  and  it  makes  me  feel  better. 
You're   marrying   a  fine  woman,   Archie." 

Goodness  as  such  was  not  the  thing  I 
found  most  exciting  in  those  days,  but 
as  I  grew  to  know  Nan  as  well  as  Fran 
better,  I  comprehended  more  fully  what 
my  mother  meant. 

Nan  and  Fran  live  those  principles  many 
other  people  talk  about — belief  in  God 
and  belief  in  the  intrinsic  dignity  and  value 
of  each  individual.  With  Nan,  and  con- 
sequently with  Fran,  such  beliefs  do  not 
originate  with  any  campaigns  for  tolerance 
and  non-discrimination.  Instead,  they  are 
rooted  deeply  in  the  background  of  the 
family   itself. 

The  first  Allisons  came  to  Iowa  when 
the  country  was  new  and  when,  in  the 
pioneers'  never-ending  battle  with  the 
elements,  a  good  neighbor  could  mean  the 
difference  between  death  and  survival. 
Both  Nan  and  Fran  were  reared  in  small 
towns  where  the  individual  continues  to  be 
of  supreme  importance.  You  know  every- 
one's joys,  sorrows  and  problems,  and 
what's  more,  you  have  to  live  with  them. 
Your  neighbor's  life  affects  your  own  life 
much  more  sharply  than  it  does  in  a  city. 
Alert  in  mind  and  observation  as  well  as 
warm  of  heart,  Nan  and  Fran  have  ab- 
sorbed all  this  and  live  richer,  fuller  lives 
because  of  it. 

In  such  experience  you  find  the  reason 
for  Fran's  complete  acceptance  of  the 
Kuklapolitans  as  individuals  rather  than 
as  puppets,  and  you  also  find,  obviously, 
the  source  of  her  grass-roots  Aunt  Fanny 
character  on  the  Breakfast  Club.  When 
Aunt  Fanny  tells  Don  McNeill  of  the 
Fancy  Doers  and  Busy  Fingers  Club 
putting  on  a  church  social,  Fran  also 
knows  who  brought  the  sandwiches. 

I'll  not  forget  my   own   introduction  to 

.    the    way    the    Allisons'    particular    small 

town  had  influenced  Nan  and  Fran.  I  had 

"    thought  I  knew  quite  a  good  deal  about  the 

world,  for  on  graduating  from  law  school 

I  had  gone  to  Denver  to  manage  an  invest  - 
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ment  house,  had  become  interested  in  a 
silver  mine  and  a  number  of  other  projects 
and  finally,  in  1935,  had  taken  a  whale 
of  a  financial  licking.  After  moving  to 
Chicago,  I  found  a  job  with  Leeds  Music 
Company  and  by  the  time  Fran  arrived 
in  town,  fresh  from  a  small  radio  station, 
I  was  a  fairly  successful  song  plugger.  A 
little  condescending,  I  confess,  I  agreed  to 
go  with  a  friend  to  meet  NBC's  Iowa  im- 
port. 

"I'll  give  her  six  months,"  I  remarked. 
"The  corn  will  show  up.  You'll  see." 

All  I  can  say  now  is  that  in  the  Allison 
family  the  tall  corn  that  showed  up  sure 
tasseled  out  in  stars.  Taking  Fran  out  to 
dinner  to  discuss  a  song  I  was  promoting, 
I  discovered  her  brother  Lynn  was  playing 
tenor  sax  with  a  name  band  and  that  Fran 
herself  knew  more  about  my  business  than 
I  did  in  those  days. 

Before  I  was  aware  of  what  hit  me,  I 
was  in  love  with  Fran  and  when  we  drove 
to  LaPorte  City,  Iowa,  for  a  visit,  I  came 
to  love  her  folks  as  well. 

I  had  held  a  shadow  of  dread  of  the  trip, 
for  I  knew  her  father  was  an  invalid. 
While  still  a  young  man,  he  had  suffered 
a  stroke  and  been  paralyzed.  I  suppose  I 
expected  a  house  of  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Instead  I  found  a  family  which,  by  habit, 
met  hardship  with  laughter,  including 
the  man  who,  though  bedridden,  could 
still  rib  me  gently  because  I  was  a  city 
slicker  who  didn't  know  the  difference 
between  day  birds  from  night  birds  and 
mistook  the  call  of  a  mourning  dove  for  the 
hoot   of   an   owl. 

And  I  also  found  Nan,  a  woman  whose 
deep  and  lifelong  interest  had  centered  in 
her  home  and  family,  yet  when  the  neces- 
sity forced  it,  had  shouldered  the  task  of 
supporting  the  family  as  a  seamstress  and 
had  done  it  without  donning  the  cloak 
of  a  martyr.  Despite  differences  in  out- 
ages and  backgrounds,  we  became  friends 
and  have  remained  friends  through  the 
years.  When  her  husband  died,  it  was  my 
wish  as  well  as  Fran's  that  she  move  to 
Chicago  and  after  our  marriage  live  with 
us. 

In  telling  of  our  life  together  I  want  to 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  our  house 
requires  no  special  hat  hooks  for  halos. 
Impressively  good  though  she  may  be,  Nan 
is  no  more  sanctimonious  than  Fran  is. 

If  you  think  Fran  is  an  ad-lib  artist, 
you  should  hear  Nan.  She's  the  woman 
who  actually  finds  the  perfect  retort  which 
most  of  us  are  still  searching  for  hours 
later. 

There  was  a  Sunday  Nan  slipped  on  the 
ice.  A  neighbor,  rushing  up,  exclaimed, 
"My  goodness,  Mrs.  Allison,  did  you  fall?" 


Fran  Allison  as  the  hilarious  Aunt  Fan- 
ny on  the  Don  McNeill  Breakfast 
Club,    jokes    with    the    jovial    emcee. 


Nan,  her  best  hat  askew,  gathered  up 
her  sprawled  feet  and  her  dignity.  "Of 
course  not,"  she  replied  tartly,  "I  always 
sit  down  here  on  my  way  to  church." 

Fran's  facility  with  the  same  sort  of 
reply  has  led  a  number  of  people  to  tell 
me,  "I'd  sure  hate  to  tangle  with  her  in 
front  of  a  microphone.  She'd  cut  me  to 
ribbons." 

That's  where  they're  wrong.  Quick  as 
she  is  with  an  answer,  Fran  is  careful 
never  to  reach  for  a  laugh  at  someone's 
expense.  Many  times,  in  telling  me  about 
something  which  happened,  she'll  giggle, 
"I  thought  of  saying  so-and-so,  but  I  was 
afraid  it  would  be  a  bit  cruel,  so  I  didn't." 
Fran's  jokes,  and  Nan's  too,  are  usually 
directed  toward  themselves,  and  when 
either  begins  recounting  some  misadven- 
ture— and  they  get  into  plenty — listeners 
laugh  until  their  sides  ache. 

There's  a  strong  bond  between  Nan  and 
Fran,  but  hers  is  not  the  smothering  kind 
of  mother-love.  Instead,  Nan  is  fan  and 
critic  at  the  same  time.  She  constantly 
challenges  her  daughter  and  me,  and  Fran 
and  I  have  to  stay  on  our  toes  to  keep  up 
with  her.  It's  good  for  both  of  us. 

Needless  to  say,  life  under  the  same 
roof  with  two  such  women  has  a  tang  and 
zest.  The  aforementioned  roof  now  covers 
a  remodelled  coach  house  on  Chicago's 
near-North  Side,  convenient  to  our  work, 
and  easy  for  people  to  drop  in.  The 
Johnny  Desmonds  are  our  neighbors,  Burr 
Tillstrom  and  his  parents  live  just  down 
the  street,  and  we're  right  around  the 
corner  from  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  where 
many  of  our  friends  stay  when  in  town. 

Nan  joins  us  in  giving  those  friends 
a  wide-armed  welcome,  and  they  love 
her,  too.  I've  noticed  that  aside  from 
according  her  due  respect,  there's  no  age 
barrier  between  them.  Burr  says  it  this 
way:  "I  think  both  Nan  and  Fran  have 
found  the  fountain  of  youth.  They  are 
no  age  and  every  age.  They  live  today 
whenever  today  may  be,  and  because  they 
are  so  alive,  both  are  beautiful  and  excit- 
ing women." 

In  our  particular  division  of  labor,  Nan 
takes  responsibility  for  keeping  the  house 
running,  supervising  Rose,  our  maid,  and 
picking  up  after  Fran  and  me.  Neither  of 
us,  she  insists,  has  ever  been  known  to 
close  a  dresser  drawer.  She  fusses,  but  it's 
a  fond  sort  of  fussing,  for  Nan  has  the 
gift  of  accepting  people  as  they  are  and 
enjoying    them. 

Our  major  go-around,  and  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous, amiable  one,  has  its  origin  in 
Nan's  dislike  of  throwing  anything  away. 
This,  I  think,  is  inherited  from  her 
pioneer  background.  In  the  early  days  on 
the  prairie,  you  saved  everything  or  else 
you  might  end  up  wanting  a  thing  and 
being  unable  to  get  a  replacement.  Along 
the  same  line,  Nan  is  sharply  conscious  of 
the  change  in  seasons  and  prepares  for 
them.  She  orders  wood  for  the  fireplace; 
she'll  cut  short  a  visit  to  Iowa  if  the  straw- 
berries are  ripe  for  canning;  she'll  see  that 
fertilizer  is  put  into  the  small  flower  beds 
in  our  tiny  courtyard  and  that  seed  is  on 
hand  for  planting. 

It  results,  too,  in  both  Fran  and  Nan 
being  imaginative  cooks.  Nan,  in  particular, 
can  stir  up  such  fine  things  out  of  left- 
overs that  I'll  usually  enter  the  house 
shouting,  "Hey,  Ma,  what's  cooking?" 
and  go  straight  to  the  kitchen  to  demand 
a    taste. 

Unfortunately,  with  such  cooking,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  repeat  performances.  Once 
Nan  put  together  a  pie  of  strawberries, 
cherries  and  pineapple,  the  most  delicious 
I  ever  ate.  Several  times  she  has  tried  to 
duplicate  it,  but  it's  never  been  quite  the 
same,  for  that  day  she  had  simply  cleaned 
out  the  refrigerator  and  had  no  real 
recollection  of  the  proportions. 


It's  only  when  that  save-everything 
principle  is  applied  to  house  furnishings 
that  we  tangle.  I  have  the  same  acute 
sensitivity  to  color  and  design  that  Fran 
has  to  sound.  I  can't  help  it  if  Great-great- 
aunt  Tabitha  did  hand-paint  a  certain 
plate.  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it,  and  Nan, 
bless  her,  is  considerate  enough  of  my 
feelings    to    keep    it   out   of   sight. 

Our  touchy  spots  about  sound  and  color 
have  resulted  in  a  piece  of  construction 
which  I  think  is  going  to  be  important  to 
our  future.  I  know  it's  added  happiness  to 
our  present  design  for  living. 

It  happened  this  way:  When  Burr  began 
remodelling  his  coach  house  down  the 
block,  I  got  the  bug,  too,  and  decided  to 
do  over  our  first  floor  which  we  were 
still  using  as  a  garage.  Both  Fran  and  I 
wanted  to  build  a  ranch  house  outside 
Chicago,  but  realizing  neither  of  us 
could  afford  the  transportation  time,  we 
agreed  that  if  we  wanted  the  outdoors 
feeling,  we  had  to  create  it  right  where 
we  were.  We  achieved  it  through  wood- 
panelled  walls  stained  a  soft  brown,  a 
rug  of  hemp  squares  and  modern  furni- 
ture. 

Since  we  were  all  torn  up  anyway,  I 
concluded  this  was  the  time  to  incorporate 
a  dream  of  my  own  and  turn  the  place 
into  a  good  workroom.  I  had  Fran's  needs 
particularly  in  mind,  for,  having  perfect 
pitch,  she  can  set  her  teeth  on  edge  over 
the  creaking  of  a  door  and  often  finds  it 
difficult  to  rehearse  in  a  bad  room.  Aim- 
ing at  a  perfection  which  would  make 
her  comfortable,  I  called  in  a  sound  en- 
gineer   and    we    worked    the    place    over. 

I  made  provision,  too,  for  my  own 
gadgets  which  tie  in  with  our  work.  In 
what  amounts  to  a  miniature  control 
room,  I  have  a  projector  on  which  I  run 
those  movies  I  take  and  we  also  use  it 
to  study  the  Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  kine- 
scopes. In  the  same  manner,  I  have  a  tape 
recorder  to  take  Aunt  Fanny  broadcasts 
off  the  air. 

Sessions  in  our  workroom  have  since 
become  a  habit.  When  you  hear  the 
Sharp  disc  of  Jack  Halloran's  Love  Lies 
and  Win  Stracke's  I'm  An  Optimist,  on 
the  Mercury  label,  you  will  encounter 
some  of  the  results.  We've  found  out 
that  when  people  settle  down  in  a  com- 
fortable and  congenial  place,  ideas  flow 
freely. 

And  where  do  Nan  and  Fran  fit  into 
this?  Actually,  they  do  their  part  far 
ahead  of  such  sessions,  for  when  a  com- 
poser submits  a  tune,  I  take  it  home  and 
Fran  tries  it  out.  She  may  say  it  needs 
something.  "Change  that  progression; 
strengthen  this  part  of  the  melody." 

But  it  is  Nan  who  virtually  is  our  final 
judge  of  what  to  publish.  Listening  to 
radio  and  watching  television  constantly, 
she  has  an  average  person's  attitude  in 
contrast  to  Fran's  and  my  technical  knowl- 
edge. We've  even  trusted  her  reaction 
to  jive  since  one  day  we  came  in  and 
found  Nan,  her  hair  up  in  pin  curls,  her 
feet  on  an  ottoman  and  her  nose  buried 
in  a  copy  of  Down  Beat  which  her  son, 
Lynn,  had  left  at  our  house. 

Now,  or  soon  in  the  future,  you'll  be 
hearing  four  tunes  Nan  helped  choose. 
In  addition  to  Love  Lies  and  I'm  An 
Optimist,  we're  putting  out  Lonesome  So 
Lonesome  and  a  tricky  one  called  Secret 
of  My  Success. 

Fran  and  I  hope  you'll  like  them,  for 
we  know  the  songs  people  sing  influence 
their  ideas  and  their  lives.  We  think,  too. 
that  when  we  stick  to  those  our  Nan 
approves,  in  singing  them,  you'll  be  happy. 
For  making  people  happy  is  the  objective 
of  Nan's  life,  an  objective  Nan  has  passed 
on  to  Fran.  I  know  because,  as  I  said  before, 
"First  find  the  right  wife  and  then  you'll 
find  the  right  mother-in-law."  I  sure  did. 
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Arthur  Godfrey,  Talent  Scout 


(Continued  from  page  63) 
Worry  assailed  her  again  about  the  song. 
She  loved  "Stormy  Weather,"  but  it  was 
an  old  song,  and  it  had  been  sung  by  the 
most    famous    names    in    show    business. 

And  then  she  heard  Godfrey  mention  her 
name,  and  she  was  walking  out  toward  him 
on  a  cloud  of  unreality.  Not  to  sing  with 
some  Victrola  records,  alone  in  the  living 
room,  but  in  front  of  a  real  orchestra,  with 
millions  of  people  watching  her!  Almost 
shaking  with  fright,  she  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  the  genial  Godfrey,  then  faced 
the  TV  cameras  and  began  to  sing,  as  the 
old  haunting  music  swelled  up  behind 
her.  .  .  . 

It  was  as  though  destiny  had  taken  over 
half  a  century  to  build  up  to  that  climactic 
moment  in  a  young  girl's  life.  June's  father 
had  sung  on  the  streets  of  his  native 
Naples  as  a  small  boy.  He  still  had  a  fine 
voice  when  he  came  to  America  at  seven- 
teen as  a  plasterer,  and  was  in  great  de- 
mand to  sing  Neapolitan  folk  songs  and 
ballads  at  Italian-American  weddings  and 
parties.  Friends  took  him  to  a  singing 
teacher,  who  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
high  promise  as  a  professional.  But  June's 
father  quit  his  study  in  two  weeks,  when 
the  teacher  insisted  he  would  have  to  give 
up  rich  Italian  foods  and  late  singing  at 
parties.  Now  sixty-three,  he  still  works  as 
a  plasterer. 

June's  mother  was  born  into  a  musical 
family  of  Austria.  Her  father  was  con- 
ductor of  a  village  band,  and  taught  each 
of  his  thirteen  children  to  play  a  different 
instrument.  June's  mother  came  to  Ameri- 
ca when  she  was  twenty -three,  and  worked 
as  a  baby  nurse  until  she  fell  under  the 
spell  of  her  husband's  voice. 

June  had  no  illusions,  or  even  dreams, 


about  singing  in  public.  Her  father  was 
the  family  singer,  not  her.  June  decided  to 
be  a  dress  designer,  and  took  a  job  at  Van 
Raalte  as  a  file  clerk  to  earn  money  for 
her  tuition.  In  three  weeks  they  promoted 
her  to  bookkeeping  and  comptometer  oper- 
ation, with  a  salary  of  thirty-four  dollars  a 
week.  June  felt  that  she  was  doing  splen- 
didly. 

In  March,  1951,  her  mother  was  unable 
to  attend  a  wedding,  and  insisted  that  June 
go  in  her  place.  It  was  one  of  those  large, 
gay  Italian-American  affairs,  and  many 
guests  were  asked  to  sing.  Among  them 
was  June,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  singing  before  a  group  of  people. 

She  sang  "Stormy  Weather,"  one  of  her 
favorites.  To  her  astonishment,  the  guests 
were  so  enthusiastic  that  they  insisted 
upon  an  encore.  Unknown  to  June,  among 
the  guests  was  a  man  named  Sol  Gilbert, 
an  uncle  of  Abe  Burrows.  The  mother  of 
the  bride,  impressed  with  June's  voice, 
asked  Gilbert  if  he  didn't  think  she  had 
possibilities  for  a  professional  career. 

"You  mean  that  she  isn't  a  professional?" 
he  exclaimed  in  surprise.  Two  weeks  later 
he  phoned  June  and  told  her  that  she  was 
going  to  have  an  audition  with  Godfrey's 
Talent  Scouts.  June  was  so  amazed  and 
frightened  at  the  idea  that  she  tried  to  beg 
off,  but  Sol  Gilbert  and  her  parents 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  At  the  audition,  de- 
spite her  extreme  nervousness,  her  bell- 
clear,  powerful  voice  so  thrilled  the  band 
that  they  all  applauded.  That  surprise  gave 
her  enough  confidence  to  sing  on  the  show, 
and  now,  finally,  she  was  facing  the  TV 
cameras.  .  .  . 

The  studio  audience  was  spellbound.  It 
was  incredible  that  so  powerful  a  volume 
of  rich,  beautiful  sound  could  pour  so  ef- 


fortlessly out  of  June  Valli's  slight  little 
figure.  When  the  last  notes  of  "Stormy 
Weather"  died  away,  there  was  a  moment's 
stunned  silence.  And  then  the  "applauso- 
meter"  registered  over  100  decibels  of  en- 
thusiasm, not  once  but  twice.  June  almost 
fainted  when  Arthur  Godfrey  announced 
that  she  had  won.  At  one  wave  of  the 
magic  Godfrey  wand,  a  thirty-four-dol- 
lar-a-week  bookkeeper  had  disappeared 
and  a  brilliant  new  singing  star  was  born. 

She  was  signed  for  five  weeks  on  Stop 
the  Music,  replacing  Kay  Armen.  At  the 
smart  Manhattan  night  club,  La  Vie  en 
Rose,  she  shared  the  spotlight  with  screen 
star  Celeste  Holm.  She  sang  with  Vaughn 
Monroe's  and  Ralph  Flanagan's  orchestras, 
and  had  her  own  radio  show  on  ABC.  She 
appeared  on  all  the  top  TV  shows.  Warner's 
wanted  her  to  make  a  screen  test,  but  June 
preferred  to  make  records  for  Victor.  It 
was  there  that  the  singing  idols  she  had 
worshipped,  Dinah  Shore  and  Perry  Como, 
stepped  out  of  her  scrapbooks  to  shake  her 
hand  and  wish  her  luck. 

"One  of  the  best  singers  to  come  up  in 
recent  months,"  was  the  way  Billboard,  the 
theatrical  trade  journal,  described  June  in 
a  review.  "Does  blues  and  ballads  in  such 
a  thrilling  fashion  that  she  just  about 
walks  away  with  the  show." 

Overnight  success  hasn't  spoiled  June. 
She  still  lives  quietly  at  home  with  her 
parents.  Because  she  loves  animals,  she 
spent  $125  of  the  first  singing  money  she 
had  earned  to  buy  a  little  dachshund  she 
named  "Schatzie,"  which  is  German  for 
"sweetheart."  She  had  been  tempted  to 
name  him  after  the  man  who  had  changed 
the  whole  course  of  her  life  into  a  modern 
fairy  tale.  But  she  wasn't  too  sure  that 
Godfrey  would  be  flattered! 


(Continued  from  page  68) 
building  or  the  apartment — lots  of  front 
and  back  hallways,  a  staircase  with  a  rail- 
ing that  is  wont  to  break  up  even  the 
best  trained  children,  and  closets  that  really 
fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
designed.  But  it  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  I  revel  in  the  enthusiasm  so  often 
shown  by  visitors.  You  see,  I,  personally, 
have  done  or  supervised  all  the  purchasing, 
arranging,  color  scheming,  of  the  apart- 
ment. My  home  is  me  .  .  .  the  good  and  bad 
alike  .  .  .  and  I  believe  that  if  folks  like 
my  home,  chances  are  they'll  like  me.  I 
guess  you  might  say  that  through  the  years 
the  furnishing  of  my  home  has  been  my 
hobby.  New  York's  Third  Avenue  with 
its  antique  and  second-hand  shops  has  been 
my  happy  hunting  ground.  Fifteen  years 
ago  I  found  my  lovely  mahogany  tilt- 
top  table  in  one  of  these  shops  .  .  .  tucked 
away  under  layers  of  battered  chairs, 
chipped  knick-knacks  and  heavy  dust. 
A  furniture  man  refinished  it,  making  the 
most  of  the  beautiful  grain,  and  all  I've 
had  to  do  since  is  to  preserve  that  lovely 
finish. 

Which  brings  me  to  one  of  my  manias. 
The  preservation   of   furniture.   To   me   it 
makes  no  difference  how  elegant  or  inele- 
gant the  piece  is — if  it  was  worth  buying, 
it's  worth  preserving.  Even  the  nicest  piece 
can  soon   lose  its  beauty   if  not  properly 
cared  for.  And  the  proper  care  of  woods  is 
really  quite  simple.  I've  found  the  best  way 
to   preserve   and   protect   the   finish   is   to 
R    polish  with  a  paste  wax  two  or  three  times 
„    a  year.  To  do  this,  use  a  clean,  soft  cloth — 
either    cheesecloth,    flannel,    wool,    or    old 
silk.  Dip  cloth  in  cold  water  and  wring  out 
as  dry  as  possible.  Make  a  flat  pad  of  the 
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cloth  and  wipe  it  across  the  wax  in  the 
can.  Apply  in  a  thin,  even  coat  to  a  small 
section  at  a  time.  Apply  with  a  circular 
motion.  Allow  to  set  until  the  wax  is 
just  slightly  moist.  Polish  with  a  soft,  dry 
cloth — rub  across  the  grain  of  the  wood 
first,  with  quick  strokes.  Then  rub  with 
the  grain,  using  longer  strokes.  By  polish- 
ing the  wax  before  it  is  completely  dry, 
you  save  time  and  energy  and  avoid 
streaking.  Once  a  week  use  a  liquid  or 
cream  wax  to  remove  smudges  and  finger- 
marks. Dust  daily  to  prevent  scratches  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  dust  or  dirt. 

Chances  are  if  you  have  antiques  in  your 
home,  you,  too,  have  a  marble  top  table 
or  two.  I  find  that  many  people  don't  realize 
that  marble,  just  like  wood,  must  be  taken 
care  of  if  it  is  to  retain  its  original  color 
and  beauty.  Wash  off  the  marble  with  a 
light  lather  made  from  a  mild  soap  or 
detergent  and  lukewarm  water.  Rinse  with 
a  cloth  wrung  out  in  clear  water.  Dry  with 
a  soft  cloth.  To  remove  surface  stains,  use 
baking  soda  on  a  dampened  cloth  and 
rub  over  the  stain.  For  more  stubborn 
stains,  like  cigarette  burns,  use  a  grit- 
less  scouring  agent  and  rub  gently. 

I  may  not  be  an  athlete,  but  I  do  have  a 
trophy  room,  so  to  speak.  It's  really  the 
study,  otherwise  known  as  Fanny  Mer- 
rill's office.  (Fanny  is  my  dear  friend  and 
respected  right  hand.)  Fanny  sees  to  it  that 
all  the  awards  and  citations  won  by  the 
Goldbergs  are  framed  and  hung  on  the 
study  walls.  To  me  the  display  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  my  many  friends  and 
how  much  I  have  to  be  grateful  for.  The 
study,  which  was  originally  two  small 
maids'  rooms,  is  heavily  trafficked,  and 
I  soon  found  I  could  spend  a  fortune  on 


recarpeting.  This  problem  was  solved  by 
putting  down  inlaid  linoleum — dressing 
it  up  with  a  few  scatter  rugs. 

But  the  problems  of  the  study  did  not 
end  there.  The  time  came  when  the  reams 
of  back  scripts,  show  recordings  and 
necessary  file  material  threatened  to  push 
us  into  the  kitchen  or  living  room.  It  was 
then  that  we  made  what  is  probably  one 
of  history's  strangest  switches — turned 
the  original  maid's  bathroom  into  a  file 
room!  I  had  the  bathroom  fixtures  removed, 
lined  the  walls  with  shelves  and  installed 
a  large  file  cabinet.  Now  everything  we 
need  is  right  at  our  fingertips,  and  the 
Manhattan  Warehouse  must  look  else- 
where for  business. 

I  think  of  all  the  days  of  the  week 
Sunday  is  the  day  I  like  best.  In  the  Berg 
household,  it's  Family  Day.  When  the 
children,  Cherney  and  Harriet,  were  small 
and  living  at  home,  we  always  maintained 
a  very  close  and  harmonious  household. 
Suddenly  they  were  grown  and  we  were 
all  deeply  engrossed  in  our  own  projects 
.  .  .  Mr.  Berg  a  chemical  engineer,  Cherney 
a  musician  and  composer,  Harriet  a  re- 
searcher for  Tex  and  Jinx  McCrary,  and, 
of  course,  I  was  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Goldbergs.  I  don't  quite  remember  how 
it  happened — I  don't  think  we  had  a  family 
conclave  on  the  subject — but  Sunday 
became  our  day.  Each  Sunday  we  all  get 
together,  leave  shop  talk  behind  and 
enjoy  each  other,  our  personal  problems 
and  pleasures.  If  there's  something  we 
especially  want  to  see,  we  take  in  a 
theatre  or  concert,  but  mostly  we're  just 
homebodies — loving  every  moment  of  it, 
thanking  our  lucky  stars,  and  counting 
our   blessings. 


They  Had  Their  Day 

(Continued  from  page  67) 
under  the  G.I.  Bill  but  the  budget  battle  is 
so  strenuous  that  tickets  to  a  neighbor- 
hood movie  is  a  big  treat.  And  it's  a  far 
cry  from  the  Rialto  Theatre  in  Roslindale, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  Stork  Club  in  Man- 
hattan. 

Dazzling  is  the  word  for  what  happened 
after  we  arrived  in  New  York  and  met  our 
escorts  from  NBC  and  Radio-TV  Mirror 
Magazine.  We  whipped  out  of  the  station 
into  a  cab  to  the  Hotel  Park  Sheraton  and 
found  not  just  a  room  waiting  for  us  but  a 
suite  replete  with  a  television  set  in  the 
living  room,  a  completely  equipped  kitchen 
and  a  big  bedroom. 

"Look,"  Shirley  gasped,  "chartreuse  bed- 
spreads." 

We  took  just  enough  time  to  freshen  up 
and  gape  at  our  weekend  diggings  then 
we  were  off  to  Danny's  Hideaway  for  din- 
ner. There  were  hundreds  of  autographed 
pictures  of  celebrities  on  the  wall  but  the 
memorable  picture  was  that  delicious  thick 
steak,  preceded  by  Cherrystone  clams  and 
followed  by  a  fabulous  frappe  dessert.  I 
was  thinking  this  is  quite  a  change  in  diet 
after  living  on  a  twelve-dollar-a-week 
table.  Shirley  whispered  to  me  once,  "And 
I  didn't  have  to  cook  it." 

W7e  woke  at  nine  Saturday  but  con- 
™  tinued  our  dream  weekend  by  having 
breakfast  sent  up.  I  then  spent  forty-five 
minutes  under  the  shower,  until  Shirley 
hauled  me  out.  She  had  decided  to  pass  up 
the  tour  of  Rockefeller  Centre  in  favor  of 
a  couple  extra  hours'  rest  but  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  miss  a  thing. 

The  trip  through  the  "city  within  a  city" 
was  nothing  less  than  fascinating  with  a 
pretty,  pert  guide  to  add  to  the  charm.  We 
started  down  in  the  basement  that  extends 
under  Manhattan's  trafficked  streets  and 
gradually  made  our  way  up  to  the  seventy- 
story  Observation  Tower  just  as  the  sun 
brightened  up  a  breathtaking  view  of  the 
city. 

Next  on  the  itinerary  was  lunch  in  the 
English  Grill  with  Snooky  Lanson  and  to 
say  Snooky  was  merely  charming  belongs 
in  the  department  of  understatements.  He 
told  us  about  his  children  and  home  and 
traded  a  half-dozen  stories.  Then  he  took 
us  to  the  biggest  TV  studio  in  the  world 
to  watch  rehearsal  for  that  night's  telecast 
of  Your  Hit  Parade  on  which  he  stars. 
We  even  had  a  visit  on  stage  with  singers 
from  the  show,  Dorothy  Collins  and  Eileen 
Wilson. 

Then  came  the  highpoint  of  the  weekend, 
watching  Sid  Car  ar  and  Imogene  Coca  in 
Your  Show  of  Shows.  It  meant  more  to  us 
than  seeing  the  best  Broadway  show  for  we 
idolize  Sid  and  Imogene.  The  climax  came 
afterwards  when  we  went  backstage  to 
meet  our  favorites  and  they  were  wonder- 
ful, real  people. 

Sid  asked  us  more  questions  about  our- 
selves than  we  got  to  ask  him.  As  Shirley 
said,  "If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
count  up  to  ten,  I  would  have  been 
thrilled."  Imogene  said  the  nicest  thing 
about  television  is  that  the  viewers  get  a 
friendly,  family  kind  of  feeling  for  the 
stars  and  it  is  mutual.  When  we  left,  Imo- 
gene ran  over  to  the  door  to  wish  us  a 
Happy  New  Year  and  even  remembered 
our  names. 

Late  that  afternoon  we  caught  the  train 
back  to  Roslindale.  I  had  my  textbooks 
with  me  for  the  final  exams  which  were 
starting  the  next  day.  It  was  hard  con- 
centrating for  the  excitement  of  the  won- 
derful weekend  stayed  with  me. 

Once  I  turned  to  Shirley  and  said,  "It 
really  couldn't  have  happened  to  us."  But 
it  did. 
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Hopalong  Cassidy  Hangs  His  Hat 


(Continued  from  page  55) 
as  the  lights  twinkle  up  from  the  misty 
valley  below,  and  they  talk  of  their  plans 
for  the  future.  Likely  as  not,  just  as  they 
get  around  to  discussing  the  possibility 
of  a  return  trip  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
where,  thirteen  years  ago,  they  spent  their 
honeymoon,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
being  circled  by  small  figures  in  "Hoppy" 
hats  and  cowboy  boots.  These  are  the 
children  from  next  door  and  their  assorted 
playmates  from  around  the  neighborhood, 
who  have  come  over  to  Bill's  house  to 
watch    Hopalong     Cassidy    on    television. 

The  Boyds  haven't  always  lived  in  their 
small  bungalow.  Five  years  ago  they  lived 
cowboy  fashion  on  a  huge  ranch  twenty 
miles  from  Malibu,  California,  and  the 
nearest  telephone.  Then  Bill  went  into 
radio  and  it  became  imperative  to  move 
nearer  town.  Now  they  can't  imagine 
living  any  other  way. 

"We  wanted  a  small  house  where  I  could 
cook  and  do  my  own  housework  during 
those  months  when  we  weren't  working 
on  location,  or  touring  the  country  on 
personal  appearances,"  Grace  says.  "When 
Bill  built  this  one-bedroom  home  we  knew 
that  it  was  just  the  sort  of  place  we  could 
lock  up  and  leave  when  we  started  off  on 
one  of  our  month-long  jaunts.  Then,  when 
we  come  home,  our  hardy,  unwatered 
geraniums  are  still  nodding  cheerily  out- 
side the  windows,  and  our  food  closet  is 
stacked  with  canned  goods  just  the  way  we 
left  it.  Getting  settled  again  is  no  problem 
at  all." 

Life  in  The  Boyds'  Nest  centers  around 
Grace  and  Bill's  television  set.  The  forest 
green  living  room  with  its  sturdy  grey 
corduroy  sofas  and  mulberry  red  chairs 
plays  host  to  small  bouncing  bodies  and 
churning  feet  as  the  kids  from  next  door 
settle  down  for  their  session  at  the  set. 
Sometimes — it's  happened  twice  lately — an 
old  movie  of  Grade's  will  be  shown  too. 

Apart  from  the  kids  who  have  a  free 
run  of  the  house,  Gracie  and  Bill  love  to 
have  occasional  dinner  parties  in  their 
tiny  green  and  white  striped  dining-room. 
There  are  only  four  dining  room  chairs, 
so  the  Boyds  usually  ask  only  one  couple 
to  dine  at  a  time.  Coming  in  pairs  to  sample 
the  tasty  dishes  that  Gracie  whips  up  are 
the  Bill  Lundigans,  Norman  Taurogs,  and 
Dennis  O'Keefes.  On  such  occasions  Bill 
and  Gracie  team  up  to  produce  roast 
squab  or  chicken  on  the  shining  electric 
spit  that  stands  against  the  dining  room 
wall,  or  else  they  get  out  the  portable 
barbecue  and  charcoal-broil  the  thick 
juicy  steaks  that  have  become  their 
specialty. 


Items  such  as  the  spit  and  barbecue  fit 
into  the  carefully-planned  layout  of  the 
tiny  house  like  pieces  in  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

"Every  inch  of  space  is  used  in  every 
room,"  Gracie  explains  as  she  shows  you 
her  ceiling-to-floor  closets  in  the  pale 
green  kitchen.  "We  keep  every  item 
stashed  away  in  its  own  drawer  or  cup- 
board so  that  we  know  where  even  the 
smallest  paring  knife  can  be  reached  on  a 
moment's  notice.  If  we  didn't  live  by  this 
catalogue  plan  I  think  we'd  spend  so  much 
time  scrambling  around  looking  for  things 
our  lives  would  be  utter  confusion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  one  horrible  ex- 
perience that  still  makes  us  shudder." 

Grade's  green-brown  eyes  crinkle  as  she 
talks,  but  she  admits  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  at  the  time.  Here's  what  hap- 
pened to  them. 

It  seems  that  a  group  of  housepainters 
disrupted  their  scientific  balancing  of  pots 
and  pans  with  all  the  tragedy  of  a  juggling 
act  interrupted  in  midair  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

"We  were  touring  the  country  with  the 
circus,"  Gracie  said.  "And  we'd  left  in- 
structions for  our  kitchen  and  bathroom 
to  be  re-painted.  We  patted  ourselves  on 
the  back  for  our  careful  planning  ahead 
when  we  got  the  news  that  everything 
was    finished    and    awaiting    our    return. 

"Bill  and  I  were  as  thrilled  as  two  kids 
when  we  parked  the  car  and  dashed  into 
the  house  to  see  if  the  kitchen  was  just 
the  shade  of  sunlit  green  that  we  had 
ordered.  It  was.  It  looked  wonderful.  So 
did  the  bathroom.  Bill  took  our  bags  into 
the  bedroom,  and  I  decided  that  what  we 
needed  most  was  a  good  cup  of  hot  coffee. 
Automatically  I  reached  into  the  coffee 
cupboard  without  looking — and  found  my- 
self clutching  a  bottle  of  household  am- 
monia! This  was  impossible — ammonia  in 
the  coffee  cupboard?  I  reached  again.  This 
time  I  found  myself  grabbing  the  bristles 
of  a  very  old  scrubbing  brush.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  I  must  have  lost  my  mind. 
I'd  been  away  for  three  months  and  I'd 
forgotten  where  I'd  put  everything!  The 
painters,  I  thought  desperately,  and  my 
heart  sank.  I  began  to  realize  that  every- 
might  be  in  the  wrong  place — that  my 
whole  system  was  ruined.  It  was. 

"I  called  Bill  and  together  we  opened 
every  cupboard  and  drawer.  Evidently  the 
painters  had  removed  the  entire  contents 
of  the  house  while  they  painted  the  in- 
sides  of  shelves  and  closets,  and  they  had 
just  stuffed  the  things  back  helter-skelter. 
A  few  minutes  of  checking  revealed  spices 
in  with  soap  flakes,  silver  mixed  up  with 
linen,    the    broom    closet   filled    with    bath 
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powders  and  lotions.  To  make  matters 
worse  it  was  midnight — and  I  still  couldn't 
find  the  coffee. 

"Let's  get  down  to  work,"  said  Bill  with 
a  resigned  grin.  So  that's  what  we  did.  We 
took  everything  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  laboriously  put  it  all  back  again 
in  the  right  places.  I  felt  like  a  pearl  diver 
finding  a  particularly  valuable  trophy  when 
I  at  last  extracted  the  coffee  can  from 
the  inside  of  a  double  boiler.  Believe  me, 
coffee  never  tasted  so  good  as  on  that 
dreadful  dawn.  That's  one  morning  I'll 
remember  for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Talking  about  tidiness,  Gracie  will  tell 
you  that  Bill  is  the  neatest  man  she'd  ever 
known. 

"When  I  married  him  thirteen  years  ago, 
I  was  far  from  the  tidiest  girl  in  the  world. 
I  was  an  actress  and  always  in  a  hurry  to 
go  some  place.  My  life  seemed  to  be  full  of 
special  occasions  when  I  needed  things  in  a 
rush,  and  I'd  fly  out  of  my  room  leaving 
my  bureau  drawers  looking  like  the  tail- 
end  of  a  rummage  sale.  But  things  have 
changed  through  the  years!  Being  married 
to  Bill  has  cured  me  of  my  careless  habits. 
He  won't  let  me  hoard  any  useless  bits  and 
pieces  though,  like  most  women,  I  have 
a  tendency  to  hang  on  to  odd  bits  of  ribbon 
and  costume  jewelry  that  I  know  I'll  never 
wear  again. 

TJT/hen  they  start  packing  for  a  tour — and 
"  they  travel  light — Gracie  takes  mostly 
wool  and  jersey  dresses  and  nylon  under- 
things.  Bill  takes  along  one  item  to  make 
their  hotel  rooms  look  homelike.  Gracie 
giggles  when  she  talks  about  it  but  she  likes 
the  sentiment.  It's  her  baby  picture.  Bill 
wouldn't  travel  without  it.  He  thinks  it's 
the  cutest  shot  of  her  that  was  ever  taken, 
despite  the  dozens  of  glamor  poses  that 
Paramount  turned  out  when  she  was  a 
movie    star. 

Gracie  takes  along  her  own  coffee  pot 
when  they  go  out  on  location  for  one  of 
Bill's  television  pictures,  and  she  cooks 
for  him  as  usual  when  they  leave  civili- 
zation for  some  isolated  spot. 

Bill's  love  for  children  is  a  touching 
thing.  He's  recognized  wherever  he  goes, 
even  when  heavily  disguised  in  a  slicker 
and  hood,  as  he  was  on  his  last  personal 
appearance  tour,  riding  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist  tourist  boat  up  under  Niagara  Falls. 

"It  was  our  thirteenth  wedding  anniver- 
sary," says  Gracie.  "We  had  a  couple  of 
days  off  in  Buffalo,  so  we  decided  to  see 
the  Falls.  Bill  looked  like  a  man  from 
Mars  all  covered  up  in  that  rain  outfit 
they  give  you  to  wear  on  the  boat  with 
only  his  ruddy  wet  cheeks  peering  out  of 
the  folds — but  the  kids  recognized  him 
just  the  same.  They  called  out  to  him  from 
everywhere.  They  patted  his  sleeve,  they 
told  him  all  about  themselves.  They  seem 
to  have  a  sixth  sense  about  finding  him 
no  matter  where  he  is,  whether  it's  here 
at  home  or  some  unlikely  spot  like  under 
the  Falls.  Always,  wherever  he  looks, 
there  are  small  hands  reaching  out  to  touch 
him,  always  with  that  gentle,  loving  touch. 
Is  it  any  wonder  he  thinks  he's  the  luckiest 
guy  alive?  Who  wouldn't  be  with  all  that 
warm  affection  streaming  towards  you 
everywhere  you  go?  I  get  a  thrill  out  of 
just  standing  by  and  watching." 

Bill  Boyd's  house  is  very  tiny.  His 
family  consists  of  his  devoted  Gracie.  But 
in  a  larger  sense  he  is  part  of  the  biggest 
family  in  the  world,  for  he  is  as  real  a 
relative  to  his  thousands  of  young  radio 
and  television  worshippers  as  their  own 
fathers  and  mothers.  The  front  door  of  the 
tiny  house  high  in  Hollywood  Hills  is 
always  open  to  them — and  so  is  Hopalong 
Cassidy's  heart. 


Husbands  Are  a  Wife's  Best  Friend 


(Continued  from  page  43) 
honeymoon.  But  the  separation  between 
Peter  and  me  went  on  for  nearly  four 
years.  There  was  the  war,  and  after  that 
Peter  worked  in  night  clubs  and  I  in  a 
Broadway  show — and  that  was  too  long, 
much  too  long  for  the  safety  of  any  mar- 
riage. 

As  Peter  says:  "Each  day,  we  grow  a 
little,  so  every  day  married  people,  unless 
they  are  together,  grow — apart." 

It's  so.  It's  true.  We  did.  And  because 
we  did,  we  began  having  arguments,  mis- 
understandings, gripes,  grudges,  fights,  and 
then — Peter  to  the  rescue!  Peter  saved  our 
marriage  by  saying  one  night,  suddenly, 
inspirationally:  "The  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  work  together.  Here  and  now, 
Miss  Healy,  I'd  like  to  sign  you  up.  We'll 
be  the  Lunt  &  Fontanne  of  the  saloons," 
he  laughed,  "shake  on  it?"  I  shook  on  it. 

For  Peter,  work  is  so  much  a  part  of 
his  life  that  if  I  didn't  share  it  with  him, 
there'd  be  a  very  small  percentage  left 
of  Peter  for  me  to  share! 

A  house  contributes  to  a  happy  marriage, 
too.  It's  a  very  shared,  and  sharing  thing, 
a  home  of  your  own,  as  Fve  found  out 
since  we  bought  our  first  real  one  (I 
don't  count  our  little  one-bedroom  band- 
box in  Hollywood)  a  year  or  more  ago. 
It's  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  It's 
English-Tudor.  It's  built  practically  on 
a  golf  course  where,  in  Peter's  opinion, 
every  right-thinking  house  should  be 
built!  And  we've  had  a  ball  furnishing 
it,   decorating   it,   all   by   ourselves. 

"A  house  is  indicative,"  Peter  says,  "of 
the  people  who  live  in  it.  A  drab  house, 
drab  people.  A  bright  house,  happy  people. 
We're  happy  people,  we  can't  get  our 
house    bright    enough!" 

We  can't,  either.  We've  done  the  shopping 
for  it  between  TV  rehearsals  and  have  let 
our  taste  and  imagination  run  to  a  riot 
of  bright  red  chintzes  and  shaggy,  bright 
green  rug  in  the  dining  room,  gay  yellow 
and  blue  and  green  chintzes  in  the  living 
room,  lots  of  bright  brass  and  copper 
lamps,  gay  pictures,  comfy  things,  relaxy 
things,  fun  things. 

When  we're  getting  ready  to  do  a  night- 
club tour,  we  test  it  out  by  doing  it  before 
our  friends — Faye  Emerson  and  Skitch, 
Johnny,  Gordon  MacRae,  Ethel  Merman, 
whoever  happens  to  be  here  and  most  of 
the  time,  someone  is  here.  We  get  an 
audience,  a  professional  audience-reaction. 
And  our  friends,  if  they  feel  like  it,  try  out 
their  songs,  or  whatever,  on  us. 

We  do  a  lot  of  living  in  our  house  and 
have  a  lot  of  guests.  We  make  them  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  which  means  that  they 
get  their  own  breakfast,  if  need  be,  wash 
their  own  dishes.  The  Van  Heflins,  the 
Edmond  O'Briens  visit  us  whenever  they 
are  East  and  the  Gordon  MacRaes  always 
live  here  with  us  when  they  are  in  these 
parts. 

We  believe  in  lots  of  friends,  lots  of 
company,  a  wide-open  house.  And  I'm 
happy  that  we  have  a  house  to  which 
our  friends  enjoy  coming — knowing  there 
will  not  be  bickering,  knowing  that  when 
they  hear  Peter  and  me  singing  "You're  so 
much  a  part  of  me,  a  part  of  me,  the  two 
of  us  are  one,"  we  are  not  singing  with 
our  lips  alone. 

And  there  are  the  children,  Michael, 
three;  Cathy  Lind,  nine  months. 

I  don't  believe  that  children  can  save 
a  marriage.  Nothing  can  save  a  marriage 
except  two  people  who  love  one  another 
well  enough  to  want  to  save  it.  But  in  so 
many  dear,  and  endearing  ways,  children 
add  to  a  marriage,  make  a  home  more 
a  home.  And  you — well,  as  you  watch 
them   grow,   help   them   grow,   you   grow, 


too,  as  individuals  and  grow  (for  noth- 
ing is  so  close-woven  as  parenthood) 
together. 

In  fact,  if  anyone  should  ask  me  to 
name  the  one  thing  I  think  most  important 
to  a  happy  marriage  I'd  say,  and  this  is 
for  sure,  "Children."  So  important,  I'd 
say,  that  if  you  cannot  have  children  of 
your  own,  adopt  them — and  do  not  wait. 

Don't  say,  as  I've  heard  many  say, 
"I'd  like  to  have  a  child,  but — "  Why  that 
hesitant  "but"  when  all  it  does  is  postpone 
a  happiness  as  deep  and  satisfying  as  it's 
possible  for  man  and  woman,  husband  and 
wife,    to    have? 

Peter  loves  to  tease  me  and  as  it's  usually 
the  people  who  love  you  best  that  tease 
you  the  most,  I  love  to  be  teased  .  .  .  "She 
chased  me  till  I  caught  her,"  is  the  way 
this  funnyman  I  married  describes  our 
courtship. 

He  teases  me,  most  of  all,  about  the 
children.  "We've  got  two  children,"  he'll 
tell  you,  "and  if  they  come  into  the  room, 
I  can  be  telling  Mary  that  my  mother 
died  last  night,  fell  downstairs  and  broke 
her  neck  and  Mary,  from  somewhere 
over  the  rainbow,  where  mothers  go,  will 
murmur  'Really?'  having  heard  not  a 
single  word! 

"Or  like  the  other  day,  I  come  home  from 
New  York  after  three  hours  in  a  smoke - 
filled  room  trying  to  make  a  gag  come 
out  in  the  daylight  and  finally,  it  does,  a 
honey,  too,  and  I  try  it  on  Mary  and  she 
says,  her  eyes  misty,  'Oh,  Peter,  he  got  his 
first  brown  shoes  today!'  Translated,  this 
means  that  Michael  has  graduated,  this 
day,  from  baby  shoes  (white)  to  little- 
boy  shoes  (brown)  which  calls  for  an  hour 
of   silence   throughout   the   nation! 

"Now  I  talk  to  her  through  the  children. 
I'll  be  reading  a  script  to  her  and  'Mike,' 
I'll  say,  'will  you  tell  your  mother  that 
the  line  after  this  one  is  what  we,  in  the 
writing  trade,  call  a  joke?'-  That  does  it. 
By  this  means  communication  is  re- 
opened." 

As  I  said  before,  Peter  believes  that  a 
marriage,  like  a  car,  needs  frequent  fuel 
or  it  won't  run. 

One  bit  of  fuel  is  a  sense  of  humor. 
Peter  says:  "It  was  easy  as  the  dickens 
to  make  Mary  laugh  when  I  was  courting 
her — and  I  can  still  make  her  laugh."  So 
he  can.  So  he  does.  Just  this  morning,  for 
instance,  he  called  out  to  me  as  he  stepped 
off  the  bathroom  scales:  "Still  weigh  173 
— but  mind  you,  I  had  my  garters  on!"  If 
your  husband  can  make  you  laugh  and 
after  twelve  years  being  married,  too,  if 
you  and  your  husband  laugh  together,  you 
live  and  love  together  like  in  a  sunny 
room  .  .  . 

Together  .  .  . 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  Peter  gets  many 
offers  to  do  shows  alone,  and  so  do  I,  but 
we  don't  take  them.  We  will  never  take 
them.  We  are  going  to  keep  on  working, 
we  want  to  keep  on  working  for  as  long 
as  they  want  us,  together.  As  we're  work- 
ing now,  on  our  every-other-Thursday 
night  CBS-TV  show,  Star  of  The  Family; 
as  we'll  be  working  in  Hollywood  in  "The 
5000  Fingers  of  Dr.  T." 

But  if,  as  we  grow  older,  the  time  should 
come  when  we  are  not  wanted  together, 
as  a  team,  we  will  retire — together.  Then 
Peter  will  concentrate  on  writing,  maybe 
books,  maybe  plays,  songs,  no  doubt, 
scripts,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  house 
(I  really  love  to  take  care  of  a  house!) 
and  take  over  the  children,  make  a  full- 
time  life  with  them.  I'll  become,  in  other 
words,  what  I  really  am,  at  heart — a  full- 
time  housewife. 

Together — that  is  the  talismanic  word  in 
marriage. 


are  YOU  that 
one  girl 
in  a  million? 
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Perhaps  as  you  read  this  YOU  may  be  the 
girl  on  the  threshold  of  a  new,  exciting  life. 
YOU  may  be  that  someone  among  our  mil- 
lions of  readers  who  will  be  chosen  as  Miss 
True  Story  for  1953.  The  winner  will 
have  her  picture  appear  on  the  covers  of 
True  Story  Magazine,  she  will  receive 
$1,000  in  cash  for  her  services  as  a  model 
and  many  handsome  gifts.  She  may  even 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  lovely  Elaine 
Stewart,  this  year's  Cover  Girl,  who  is  now 
a  professional  model  and  screen  starlet  liv- 
ing in  Hollywood.  She  may  be  YOU!! 
This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time.  You 
can't  afford  to  miss  it. 

For  Complete  Details  on  the  wonderful 

Miss  TRUE  STORY  1953 
Cover  Girl  Contest 

be  sure  to  get  MAY 

TRUE  STORY  magazine  : 

on  sale  at  newsstands  Friday,  April  11th 
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Ladies  Fair  $1000  Prize  Contest 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
Fair   offer   you   this   opportunity   to   come 
into  your  own! 

To  enter  this  contest,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  write  a  description  of  the  game  you've 
found  produces  the  most  fun  for  a  crowd 
and  mail  it  in.  Tell  us  in  a  letter  why  this 
game  is  good  fun.  You  may  win  one  of  the 
twenty-four  valuable  prizes. 

It's  as  simple  as  that. 

But  the  idea  behind  it  is  not  quite  so 
simple.  It  grew  out  of  two  things  familiar 
to  you  who  listen  to  Ladies  Fair.  Number 
one  is  our  habit  of  sending  the  show 
around  the  country  making  personal  ap- 
pearances at  community  celebrations.  Num- 
ber two  was  our  wonderful  home-made 
toy  contest  in  which  so  many  people  par- 
ticipated   at    Christmas    time. 

It  happened  this  way.  Just  before  that 
contest  closed,  Garry  Miller,  our  writer, 
Dolph  Nelson,  our  producer,  Johnny  Kerr, 
our  prize  manager  and  I  were  sitting  in  the 
office,  frankly  overwhelmed  by  the  num- 
ber of  toys  then  arriving.  Our  final  count 
showed  more  than  500,000  toys  con- 
tributed for  the  Salvation  Army  to  dis- 
tribute, and  that  particular  day's  arrivals 
had  been  extra  heavy. 

Looking  at  the  figure,  Garry  said,  "It's 
almost  unbelievable.  People  say  a  give- 
away show  such  as  ours  bribes  its  audience 
to  listen.  I  think  it's  the  other  way  around. 
I  think  our  listeners  are  the  givingest 
people  in  the  country.  Just  think  of  all  the 
money  they  spent  for  materials,  all  the 
time  it  took  to  make  these  things." 

Dolph  Nelson,  who  for  all  his  kidding 
is  a  pretty  observing  sort  of  guy,  glanced 
at  him.  "Why  should  that  surprise  you? 
You've  been  out  on  tour.  You've  met  these 
people.  You  know  the  way  they  pitch  in 
whenever  there's  a  Centennial,  an  Old 
Settlers'  Day,  a  Pancake  Festival,  or  what- 
ever they  happen  to  call  their  big  event. 
Well,  this  is  ours,  so  now  they're  working 
for    us,    too." 

Warming  to  his  subject,  Dolph  went  on, 
"Most  people  don't  appreciate  the  amount 
of  work  which  goes  into  one  of  those 
celebrations.  They're  big  shows.  Look 
what  it  takes  to  produce  Ladies  Fair  and 
we  have  the  advantage  of  working  at  it 
every  day..  They  don't.  They  start  from 
scratch.  That's  a  job,  man." 

How  well  I  knew.  During  the  business- 
man interval  in  my  own  life — when  I  sold 
insurance  in  southern  Illinois — I'd  done 
my  share  of  such  work.  I  know  how  the 
conversation  goes  at  a  committee  meet- 
ing: "Let's  turn  the  entertainment  over  to 
Susie  Smith.   She's   good   at  games."   "Joe 


Jones  is  the  guy  for  the  lodge  party.  He  can 
always  be  counted  on  to  get  a  crowd  going." 

I  know  what  happens  next  too.  I  know 
how  the  Joe  Joneses  and  Susie  Smiths 
rack  their  brains  thinking  up  a  new  stunt 
and  spend  hours  gathering  together  the 
stuff  needed  to  accomplish  it — even  more 
hours  finding  prizes  for  someone  else  to 
win. 

That's  what  brought  on  my  brainstorm. 
It  would  be  fun,  I  thought,  to  give  you 
people  a  chance  to  win  a  few  prizes  your- 
selves. So  I  said,  "How  about  doing  a  con- 
test for  the  folks  who  always  take  over  that 
sort  of  responsibility?  Johnny,  you  assem- 
ble some  loot — good,  usable  merchandise 
such  as  we  have  on  Ladies  Fair — and  we'll 
offer  awards  to  those  sending  in  the  best 
stunts  and  games.  We'll  be  giving  those 
people  a  little  recognition  for  their  com- 
munity service,  and  in  addition  to  that,  we 
may  do  ourselves  some  good.  We're  almost 
certain  to  find  among  the  entries  some  ideas 
we  can  adapt  for  use  on  our  own  show." 

And  I  wasn't  kidding.  We  always  need 
new  games.  Perhaps  you  who  hear  us  on 
the  air  but  haven't  yet  paid  us  a  personal 
visit  don't  fully  realize  how  important 
they  are  to  us  and  how  we  use  them  for 
ice  breakers  just  the  same  as  you  do.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  change  they  make. 

We  usually  have  quite  a  little  ice  to 
break,  too,  for  when  I  sneak  that  first 
look  through  the  curtains  to  count  the 
house,  our  ladies  just  plain  "ain't  happy." 

Studio  doors  close  at  9:30  A.M.,  our 
time,  and  I'll  bet  not  one  in  twenty  has 
had  a  chance  to  eat  a  decent  breakfast. 
Some  have  driven  a  couple  hundred  miles, 
and  even  those  who  live  in  town  had  their 
hands  full  getting  the  old  man  off  to  work, 
the  kids  to  school  and  the  house  straight- 
ened up. 

When  they  reach  WGN  on  Michigan 
Boulevard,  they're  tired,  hungry  and  a 
little  cross.  Then  the  Chicago  wind  takes 
a  few  wallops  at  them  and  completes  the 
job.  They  dash  inside,  drop  into  the  first 
available  seat  and  sort  of  dare  anyone  to 
coax  so  much  as  a  smile  out  of  them. 

And  we  take  that  dare.  The  games  we 
play  on  the  air  give  them  a  chance  to  per- 
form. Everyone  shrieks,  talks  back  and  has 
a  wonderful  time.  We  find  a  new  star 
every  day. 

Right  there,  I  think,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  value  of  the  parlor  game  in  radio 
and  television  programs  and  also  in  local 
gatherings,  for  the  desire  to  entertain  and 
win  the  approval  of  a  crowd  is  one  of  our 
nicer  human  instincts. 

Some    of    us,    I'll    admit,    have    it   more 
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It  Really  Is  'My  True  Story" 


say  countless  listeners  when  they  hear  many  of 
their  own  problems  dramatized  on  radio's  "My 
True  Story".  You  see,  "My  True  Story"  presents 
in  vivid  form  true-to-life  problems — taken  di- 
rectly from  the  files  of  True  Story  Magazine, 
You'll  meet  real  people — people  like  yourself, 
your  friends,  or  your  neighbors.  And  you'll 
hear  them  solve  real-life  problems  involving 
love,   hope,   fear,   jealousy,   and    many    others. 

TUNE  IN 


MY  TRUE  STORY 
American  Broadcasting  Stations  _ 
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strongly  than  others.  My  mother,  who  with 
my  father  toured  in  vaudeville  for  years, 
loves  to  cite  my  first  Variety  review,  writ- 
ten when  I  was  three  years  old.  The  folks 
had  arranged  to  have  the  stage  black  out 
at  the  close  of  my  father's  big  number. 
When  the  lights  went  up  again,  there  I 
was,  wearing  a  miniature  replica  of  his 
costume,  warbling  my  miniature  imitation 
of  his  tones.  The  reviewer  commented: 
"Master  Tom  made  his  stage  debut  taking 
his  father's  encores.  He  took  four  and  was 
desirous  of  taking  a  fifth." 

Mother  ribs  me  about  that  to  this  day, 
but  now  that  I  have  reached  the  age 
where  I've  read  a  little  psychology  and 
know  something  about  emotional  drives,  I 
wonder  what  sort  of  brat  I  might  have  be- 
come had  I  been  forced  to  bottle  up  that 
strong  urge  for  the  center  of  the  stage. 

Giving  kids  a  chance  to  satisfy  that 
desire  is  one  of  the  contributions  you 
people  on  entertainment  committees  per- 
form and  don't  always  get  credit  for.  How- 
ever, I  believe  if  you  check  the  case 
history  of  any  delinquent,  you'll  find  that 
somehow  he's  been  cut  off  from  normal 
self-expression — the  kind  of  self-expres- 
sion to  be  found  wholesomely  at  young 
people's  parties. 

Since  that's  a  mother's  job  as  well  as  an 
entertainment  chairman's  job,  I'm  going 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  entries  from 
you  mothers.  You  may  be  too  busy  right 
now  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  or- 
ganization, but  your  experience  planning 
home  parties  can  be  equally  valuable  to 
you.  If  you've  succeeded  in  keeping  your 
children  and  their  friends  entertained, 
you've  probably  invented  some  good 
stunts. 

A  good  stunt,  to  me,  has  four  elements: 

Chance  for  all  of  us  love  to  gamble  in 
some  way  or  another.  Luck  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficient.  You  have  to  build 
up  the  suspense. 

Skill  for  the  player  must  strive  to  win 
and  have  a  sense  of  achievement  when 
he's  successful. 

Surprise  for  this,  too,  heightens  sus- 
pense and  an  upset  always  bring  a  laugh. 

Fun  and  this  is  most  important  of  all. 
Without  it,  a  game  turns  into  an  examin- 
ation. 

Those  are  the  principles  that  will  be 
used  in  judging  your  entry.  Please  con- 
form to  the  rules  listed,  and  note  one 
thing  particularly:  Because  we  anticipate 
that  many  of  you  will  send  in  the  same 
game,  plus  or  minus  a  few  variations,  we've 
specified  each  entry  must  have  two  parts. 
First,  describe  your  game.  Second,  tell  us 
why  you  think  it  is  a  good  game.  Each 
section  will  be  equally  important  in  deter- 
mining the  winners. 

You'll  like  the  prizes  which  are  waiting, 
for  they're  things  you  can  use  in  your 
homes — the  sort  of  things  you  may  have 
postponed  buying  for  yourself.  There  are 
twenty-four  in  all,  starting  with  a  $400 
gas  range.  Second  prize,  the  three-piece 
maple  bedroom  set,  is  valued  at  $150. 

There's  also  a  lady's  watch,  a  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner  with  all  the  attachments, 
a  year's  supply  of  cosmetics,  and  many 
others.  For  you  people  who  have  handed 
out  prizes  while  working  on  entertainment 
committees,  here's  a  chance  to  switch  and 
receive  one  yourself. 

It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  award  it,  for 
I  know  you  have  earned  it  many  times 
over,  but  I'd  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  in 
such  work  you've  already  earned  an  award 
much  more  important — the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  through  your  planning  and 
staging  of  stunts  and  games,  you  have 
provided  many,  many  hours  of  pleasure  for 
your  own  friends  and  neighbors. 


TOM  MOORE 
LADIES   FAIR  $1000  CONTEST 

PRIZES 

Gas  Range 

Three-piece  maple  bedroom  set 

Lady's  gold  watch 

Tank-type  vacuum  cleaner 

A  year's  supply  of  cosmetics 

Five-piece  set  aluminum  ware 

Two-quart  pressure  pan 

Automatic  electric  toaster 

Deep  fat  fryer 

A  cigarette  lighter  each  for  five  winners 

A  set  of  three  pairs  nylons  for  five  winners 

A  bottle  of  perfume  for  five  winners 

What  you  do  to  enter: 

1.  Describe  your  game  in  fifty  words  or  less.  Remember  each 
game  submitted  should  have  the  element  of  chance,  skill,  surprise 
and  fun. 

2.  Tell  us  in  fifty  words  or  less  why  you  think  it  is  a  good 
game. 

Each  of  these  two  things  you  do  will  be  equally  important  in 
deciding  which  among  you  will  be  the  winner. 

3.  Be  certain  your  name  and  address  is  written  clearly  on 
your  entry. 

4.  For  your  convenience,  you  may  use  the  coupon  printed 
below,  for  your  entry. 

5.  If  you  use  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  write  or  print  or  type- 
write on  one  side  only. 

6.  All  entries  become  the  property  of  Tom  Moore's  Ladies 
Fair  program  and  radio-tv  mirror  and  none  will  be  returned; 
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David  Farrell  eased  his  car  into  the  crowded 
driveway,  and  with  the  expertness  of  long 
city  practice  managed  to  find  parking 
space.  After  he  clicked  off  the  ignition,  he  and 
his  wife  Sally  sat  silently  for  a  moment,  survey- 
ing the  vast  lawns  of  Duncan  Hardy's  estate, 
black  and  silver  in  the  brilliant  moonlight,  with 
their  enclosing  fringe  of  heavy  woods.  Sally 
shivered. 

"It  ought  to  look  peaceful  and  glamorous,  but 
it  doesn't.  It's  scary." 

"Naturally,"  David  said.  "Couldn't  be  any- 
thing else  when  you  know  there's  been  a  murder 
committed  practically  on  the  doorstep." 

"Oh,  David,  you're  so  practical.  Even  if  I 
didn't  know  about  the  murder  I'm  sure  I  would 
feel  an  atmosphere — " 

A  hideous  sound  ripped  across  her  sentence 
— a  sound  half  shriek,  half  laugh,  the  maniacal, 
animal  laughter  of  madness.  And  before  they 
could  unfreeze  enough  to  believe  they  had 
really  heard  it,  a  voice  at  the  car  window  said 
easily,  "Looking  for  something,  friend?" 

"Good  Lord,  what  was  that?"  David  demand- 
ed. Sally,  still  wordless  from  the  shock,  turned 
frightened  eyes  on  the  stranger.  He  was  a  re- 
assuring enough  sight,  a  tall,  heavy  man,  slow- 
speaking.  After  one  look  David's  instinct  reacted, 
and  he  said,  "Are  you  the  sheriff  in  charge,  by 
any  chance?" 

"That's  right,"  the  man  said  calmly.  "My 
name's  Rand.  As  I  said — anything  we  can  do 
for  you?" 

"I'm  David  Farrell,  New  York  Daily  Eagle." 
David's  credentials  were  already  out.  "This  is 
my  wife.  The  paper  sent  us  up  here  to  see  what 
was  going  on." 

Sheriff  Rand  handed  back  David's  wallet. 
"We  must  be  moving  up  into  the  big  time, 
if  they're  sending  a  man  like  you  all  the  way 
up  here  to  Connecticut  over  our  little  old 
murder." 

"Alfred  Simmons  was  one  of  the  biggest 
songwriters  we've  got — I  mean  had,"  Sally 
pointed  out.  "His  death  is  definitely  page  one 


stuff,  you  know.  This'll  get  your  picture  in  the 
papers  for  sure."  She  smiled  prettily  up  at  the 
sheriff,  who  gazed  back,  unmoved. 

David,  whose  eyes  had  been  looking  alertly 
over  the  landscape,  said  suddenly,  "Say — what 
are  your  men  doing  in  the  woods,  sheriff?  Are 
you  on  to  something?" 

"Could  be."  The  sheriff  looked  once  again  at 
Sally,  and  apparently  decided  to  relax.  "Matter 
of  fact,  it's  pretty  open  and  shut.  We  got  word 
one  of  the  inmates — the  patients — up  at  the  state 
mental  hospital  had  escaped.  Dangerous  feller, 
they  tell  us.  Looks  as  if  all  we've  got  to  do  is 
track  him  down  and  the  job's  done." 

Sally  shuddered.  "Was  that — was  that  what 
we  heard?  That  awful  sound?" 

"That's  what  we  think.  Roaming  around  in 
those  woods  out  there,  we  figure."  From  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  a  voice  hailed  Rand. 

"Coming,"  he  called  back,  but  before  he  left 
he  turned  a  thoughtful  gaze  on  David.  "I've 
heard  a  few  things  about  you,  Farrell.  You  seem 
to  be  a  real  bright  lad.  I  don't  mind  your  hang- 
ing around  and  keeping  your  eyes  open,  long 
as  you  don't  get  underfoot." 

Sally's  elbow  found  David's  ribs  in  a  sarcastic 
little  nudge  that  meant,  "I'll  bet  he  doesn't 
mind!"  But  David  said  in  a  properly  grateful 
tone  that  he  and  Sally  appreciated  the  sheriff's 
courtesy  and  would  certainly  keep  from  ham- 
pering the  investigation.  If  Sheriff  Rand  had 
heard  about  him,  he  surely  knew  that  time  and 
time  again  the  New  York  police  had  found 
David  Farrell  a  pretty  handy  man  to  have 
around  when  there  was  a  murder  to  be  solved. 
Still — one  had  to  keep  up  the  forms.  On  the 
surface,  David  was  a  reporter  who  owed  thanks 
to  the  official  in  charge  for  being  permitted  to 
go  in  and  question  the  principals  involved  in  this 
dramatic  killing. 

Evidently  the  prin-   (Continued  on  page  94) 
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cipals  themselves  didn't  mind  too  much, 
either.  In  the  large,  luxurious  drawing 
room  to  which  they  were  taken  by  a  white  - 
faced,  quivering  maid,  David  and  Sally 
found  Duncan  Hardy,  his  daughter  Viola 
and  two  young  men  who,  though  nervous 
and  jumpy,  seemed  almost  glad  to  see  a 
couple  of  new  faces.  Hardy,  a  heavy  white- 
haired  man  with  an  expensive  barber- 
shop suntan,  gave  David's  identification  a 
casual  glance  and  then  immediately  offered 
him  a  drink.  "A  business  like  this  shakes 
you  up,"  he  said  almost  apologetically. 
''Sudden  death — that's  one  thing.  But  this 
— your  oldest  friend  turning  up  stabbed 
to  death,  right  on  the  front  lawn,  you  might 
say — "  He  sighed,  and  mopped  his  fore- 
head with  a  handkerchief  that  was  limp 
from  much  previous  mopping. 

"Well,  sure,"  David  said  sympathetically. 
"You  and  Simmons  have  been  partners  for 
— it  must  be  many  years  by  now.  That's 
like  being  the  man's  family,  almost." 

"How  long,  Viola?  Fifteen — eighteen 
years?"  Hardy  turned  to  his  daughter,  who 
tossed  back  her  long  dark  hair  and 
shrugged.  "Almost  as  long  ago  as  Viola 
was  born,  anyway,"  Hardy  finished. 

"Well — time  you  got  a  new  partner  any- 
way," said  one  of  the  young  men — the  one 
Sally  had  mentally  ticketed  as  a  bright- 
young -man -type — briskly.  His  name  was 
Stan  Proctor,  and  even  under  the  strain 
he  was  so  persistently  lively  and  talkative 
that  Sally  could  understand  why  Viola 
looked  at  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  such 
irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  Homer  Cole- 
man, the  other  young  man,  was  even  more 
irritating  in  his  own  way.  Meek,  slightly 
built,  timid -looking,  he  kept  throwing 
toward  Viola  glances  of  such  fearful  adora- 
tion that  Sally  felt  after  a  few  minutes  that 
she  might  go  over  and  shake  him  if  Viola 
didn't  do  it  first. 

Still,  Homer  couldn't  be  quite  as  meek 
as  he  looked,  for  it  was  he  who  said  rebuk- 
ingly,  "That's  rather  an  unfeeling  way  to 
put  things,  Stan,  really.  Think  of  the  poor 
fellow  going  home  through  the  woods, 
unsuspecting,  and  then  all  at  once — 
heavens,  it's  enough  to  shatter  one's 
imagination! — finding  himself  face  to  face 
with  such  an  unspeakable  terror!  It's  a 
wonder  he  didn't  simply  die  of  heart  fail- 
ure, instead  of  waiting  to  be  st-stabbed." 
Homer  shuddered,  and  Sally  did  too.  To 
cover  it  up  she  said,  "Didn't  Mr.  Simmons 
have  any  family  of  his  own?  Wife — chil- 
dren?" 

Duncan  Hardy  shook  his  head.  "He  was 
always  a  lone  wolf  type.  He  never  could 
have  stood  being  married,  tied  down." 

"Well,  that's  odd,"  Stan  Proctor  said 
belligerently.  He  stopped  fidgeting  through 
the  music  atop  the  concert  grand  piano  to 
stare  straight  at  Hardy.  "Funny  he  should 
have  been  asking  Viola  to  marry  him  then, 
isn't  it?" 

Several  things  happened  at  once,  then. 
Viola  said  swiftly,  "Shut  up,  can't  you!" 
and  went  to  her  father.  Hardy,  his  face 
purple,  was  about  to  shake  Viola's  re- 
straining hand  from  his  arm  and  bear  down 
on  Proctor  when  David's  smooth  but  deci- 
sive voice  stopped  him, 

"And  another  odd  thing,"  David  said, 
"is  that  according  to  the  bio  on  Simmons 
which  I  dug  out  of  the  paper's  morgue 
before  I  came,  he  was  married,  a  long  time 
ago.  To  a  woman  named  Lenore,  I  believe." 
He  moved  across  the  room,  putting  his  tall, 
lithe  figure  between  Hardy  and  Proctor. 
"Surely  an  old  friend  like  you,  Mr.  Hardy, 
must  have  known  something  about  that 
marriage?" 

Hardy  sat  down  abruptly.  "What  busi- 
ness is  it  of  anyone's  now?  It's  water  over 
r  a  very  old  dam,  by  this  time.  Of  course 
M  I  knew  he  was  married.  Lenore — is  dead." 
His  eyes  hardened.  "And  it  makes  what  I 
said  all  the  truer — if  you  knew  anything 
about  that  marriage  you'd  understand.  Two 


people  were  never  more  miserable."  He 
was  looking  at  his  daughter  now,  with  a 
sort  of  grim  challenge.  "Al  was  unmar- 
riageable.  He  could  bring  only  misery  to 
any  woman  unlucky  enough  to  choose  him. 
He  could  only  ruin  her  life — as  he  ruined 
Lenore's." 

There  was  a  pause.  Homer,  mild  and 
hesitant,  broke  it  to  say  softly,  "But  of 
course  that  doesn't  matter  now.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, poor  man,  is  .  .  .  gone.  He  won't  be 
marrying  anyone,  will  he?"  Disturbed  by 
something  odd  in  his  tone,  Sally  studied 
him,  wondering  if  after  all  Homer  wasn't 
just  a  bit  too  meek  to  be  true.  But  the 
pale-blue  eyes  behind  their  heavy-lensed 
glasses  met  hers  blandly. 

Sally,  on  a  silent  signal  from  David, 
accepted  Viola  Hardy's  invitation  that  they 
spend  the  night.  She  knew,  without  dis- 
cussion, that  there  was  something  on  her 
husband's  active  mind.  Something  he  had 
seen  or  heard  had  already  provoked  him 
into  the  kind  of  busy  thought  she  was  used 
to  .  .  .  the  kind  of  thought  that  had  un- 
done many  a  carefully  planned  crime. 

She  was  all  the  more  certain  of  this 
when,  after  Viola  and  the  maid  had  left 
them  in  the  lovely  blue-and-gray  guest 
room,  David  waited  until  all  sound  of 
activity  in  the  corridor  had  faded  away, 
and  then  said  he  was  going  out  for  a  bit. 
"Not  without  me,"  she  said  grimly.  "No, 
David — please.  You'll  only  get  into  trouble, 
or    worse — and    anyway    I'm    frightened." 

"Shh."  David  opened  the  door  a  sliver, 
waited,  and  then  glided  out,  closing  it 
inaudibly  behind  him.  Sally  found  herself 
staring  at  blank  paneling.  Immediately  the 
room  seemed  to  have  gotten  several 
degrees  dimmer  and  more  obscure. 
Shadows  lurked  in  the  corners.  Beyond 
the  window  lay  not  the  friendly,  country- 
smelling  Connecticut  night  but  a  seething 
jungle  of  unimaginable  horrors. 

Sally's  blood  congealed.  Out  of  the  quiet 
had  suddenly  risen  that  laugh  again  .  .  . 
that  ripping,  tearing,  animal  shriek.  With 
a  moan  she  leaped  to  the  door,  wrenched 
it  open,  and  rushed  pell-mell  down  the 
stairs  and  out  to  the  parking  lot.  She  had 
no  idea  where  she  was  going  or  why,  and 
when  an  arm  reached  out  and  caught  her 
she  came  as  close  to  passing  out  from  sheer 
horror  as  she  had  ever  done,  but  in  a  sec- 
ond she  knew  it  was  David.  "Quiet,"  he 
whispered.  "Whatever  you  do,  don't 
breathe."  Beyond  his  shoulder  she  saw  the 
glitter  of  moonlight  on  Homer  Coleman's 
glasses. 

It  was  easier  not  to  shiver  with  David's 
arm   around   her.      Sally    counted   twenty 
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while  they  waited  there,  motionless,  listen- 
ing; but  there  was  no  sound  of  any  kind 
from  the  woods.  "The  sheriff's  men  must 
have  gone  round  to  the  other  side,"  Homer 
whispered.  "They'll  never  catch  him.  He's 
too  fast  and  smart  for  them.  Listen — you 
two  go  back  to  the  house.  I'm  going  out 
there." 

"Into  the  woods?"  Sally's  voice  cracked 
upward,  and  David  quickly  put  his  hand 
over  her  mouth. 

"I've  done  it  before."  Homer,  still  whis- 
pering, managed  to  convey  a  modest  pride. 
"I  put  stuff  out  there  for  him  to  eat.  Choco- 
late and  fruit.  I've  got  some  in  my  pocket 
right  now.  I  just — I  can't  stand  the  thought 
of  anyone  going  hungry.  Besides  it  might 
make  him  think  kindly  of  us  and  come 
in  closer  toward  the  house,  and  then  we 
could  catch  him."  He  started  moving  off. 
"Go  on  back,"  he  whispered.  "I'll  see  you 
later,  Farrell." 

"Not  much  you  don't,"  David  muttered. 
"You  go  back,  Sally.  I'm  going  after  him." 

Sally  clutched  his  hand  fiercely.  "Don't 
be  silly.  Come  on,  let's  go — he's  almost 
disappeared  into  the  woods  already."  Tug- 
ging David,  she  started  off,  and  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow.  They  sped  silently 
across  the  moonlit  lawn,  to  the  place  where 
the  woods  had  swallowed  Homer's  slight 
figure. 

"How  does  he  know  where  to  leave  it?" 
she  whispered  excitedly.  "David,  he 
must — " 

"Shh!  You  didn't  believe  that  cock-and- 
bull  tale,  did  you?  Keep  quiet.  We're  on 
the  edge  of  something,  here — "  David 
stopped  short.  Up  ahead,  Homer's  footsteps 
had  also  ceased.  Moving  all  at  once  without 
caution,  David  ran  forward,  dodging 
around  bushes  and  trees,  pulling  Sally 
after  him  without  regard  for  the  branches 
that  cracked  back  smartly  across  her  head 
and  face.  They  emerged  into  a  tiny  cleared 
space,  and  Sally,  still  disentangling  a 
thorny  vine  from  her  hair,  dropped  her 
hand  and  said,  "Well,  for  the  love  of 
Pete!"  Homer  Coleman  whirled,  and  they 
had  a  clear  view  of  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing. He  had  been  changing  a  record  on  a 
portable  phonograph,  hidden  beneath  a 
bush  and  surrounded  by  piled -up  branches 
and  underbrush. 

Homer  was  so  chagrined  he  didn't  say  a 
word.  He  moved  off  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  and  turned  an  interested  gaze  up 
to  the  bit  of  sky  that  showed  through  the 
treetops,  as  David  and  Sally  examined  the 
phonograph.  After  a  moment  he  sauntered 
over,  his  poise  recovered.  "It  was  bound  to 
come  out  sooner  or  later,"  he  said,  quite 
amiably.  "It's  the  oldest  trick  in  the  world, 
or  close  to  it." 

"Let  me  see  if  I  get  it  right."  David  re- 
garded the  small  young  man  thoughtfully. 
"You  had  this  record  rigged  up  to  play  at 
intervals,  and  all  that's  on  it  is  that  hor- 
rible laugh — is  that  it?  Our  supposed  mur- 
derer is  right  here  on  the  phonograph?" 

"Heavens,  not  quite  that  simple,"  Homer 
said,  injured.  "A  patient  really  did  escape, 
you  know — the  papers  wrote  about  it  just  a 
week  ago.  That  gave  me  the  idea.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  foolish  one,  but  it  almost  worked — 
I  did  set  up  the  phonograph  and  the  rec- 
ord, and  every  time  we  heard  it  I've  been 
coming  out  with  the  food  and — well,  eating 
it."  He  laughed  sheepishly,  and  after  a 
moment  Sally  laughed  too.  "The  whole  idea 
was  to  make  Viola  think  of  me  as  a  big, 
brave  character.  I'm  just  the  handy-man 
around  her,   you  know." 

Sally  was  torn  between  laughter  and 
sympathy.  "We  won't  say  anything, 
Homer,"  she  said.  "Only  if  you  know  any- 
thing that  might  help  to  find  the  real 
murderer,  I  think  you  should  tell  us  and 
get  it  off  your  chest." 

"Homer  already  told  me  what  he  knows," 
David  interrupted.  "He  heard  a  quarrel 
during  which  Duncan  Hardy  told  Simmons 


that  if  he  went  ahead  with  his  plan  to 
try  to  marry  Viola  there  would  be  trouble. 
Hardy  said  he'd  do  anything  to  keep  Viola 
from  the  kind  of  life  Lenore  Simmons  had 
suffered  through — anything,  even  murder! 
What  do  you  think  of  the  madman  now?" 

"Oh,  David!"  Sally  forgot  to  keep  her 
voice  low.     "You  don't  think — " 

"Motive — there's  too  much  of  it."  David 
counted  off  on  his  fingers.  "Hardy  had  it, 
to  prevent  Viola  from  marrying  Simmons. 
Stan  Proctor  had  it,  for  the  same  reason. 
Homer,  here,  had  it — same  reason."  Homer 
made  an  indignant  sound,  but  David  said, 
"No — I  don't  seriously  accuse  you.  I'm  just 
showing  the  possibilities.  For  all  we  know, 
Viola  herself  had  found  out  something 
about  Simmons  that  gave  her  enough  mo- 
tive. Evidently,  even  though  she  was  half 
in  love  with  Proctor — according  to  Homer, 
anyway — Simmons  fascinated  her." 

"That's  about  it,"  Homer  said  gloomily. 
"Simmons  was  famous  and  as  suave  as  a 
confounded  foreigner,  what  with  his  talk 
about  the  great  names  he  knew  and  the 
traveling  he'd  done.  You  couldn't  blame  a 
young  girl  like  Viola  for  sparking  to  that 
kind  of  romantic  talk.  But  Stan  Proctor 
is  her  own  age,  and  he  has  a — -a  pretty 
direct  approach.  Viola  couldn't  help  react- 
ing to  it."  He  grinned  unexpectedly.  "I 
guess  I  always  knew  I  didn't  have  a  chance. 
That  cancels  out  my  motive,  by  the  way, 
Farrell.  Even  if  I  had  murdered  Simmons 
there  would  be  Proctor." 

"It's  true,  David."  Sally  now  looked  at 
the  bespectacled  young  man  with  genuine 
sympathy.  And  yet — did  he  really  care? 
Hadn't  all  this  elaborate  rigmarole  with 
the  record  and  the  hidden  phonograph 
been  more  like  a  game  Homer  was  playing 
to  bring  excitement  into  his  quiet  exist- 
ence, rather  than  a  real  effort  to  capture 
Viola's  heart?  He  didn't  really  care.  She 
was  wasting  her  sympathy.  Homer  was  just 
trying  to  trick  people  into  noticing  him  .  .  . 
and  pretty  sneaky  tricking,  at  that.  She 
was  working  herself  up  into  anger  against 
the  terrifying  laughter  that  had  had  such 
an  innocent  explanation  when  all  at  once 
David  said,  "Wait — what  was  that!" 

They  all  held  their  breaths.  It  came  again 
...  a  low,  gasping  moan.  And  then  again, 
somewhat  louder.  "That  way!"  Homer 
plunged  forward,  tearing  impatiently  at  the 
confusing  foliage,  holding  it  aside  so  David 
and  Sally  could  follow.  "Why,  he  really  is 
brave,"  Sally  thought,  panting  to  keep  up 
with  the  two  men.  "How  funny  and  how 
sad.  Homer  really  is  brave,  and  nobody  will 
ever  know  it  because  he  just  doesn't  look 
the  part  .  .  ." 

She  had  no  time  for  more  thought,  for 
just  then  Homer  stopped  short,  and  David 
and  Sally  plummeted  right  into  him  before 
they  could  check  themselves.  They  all 
three  stood  looking  downward.  Sally  had 
the  startled  feeling  that  all  of  this  couldn't 
be  true.  The  brilliant  moon  lit  it  up  with 
the  clarity  of  a  stage  set  .  .  .  moving 
shadows  of  trees,  the  three  of  them  stand- 
ing frozen  over  the  body  of  a  woman  at 
their  feet.  "The  dead  body,"  Sally  thought 
hysterically,  until  the  woman  moved  and 
moaned  again. 

An  hour  later  she  and  David  tumbled, 
exhausted,  into  bed  in  the  Hardy  guest 
room,  only  to  find  that  they  were  too 
strung-up  to  sleep.  "It's  three  a.m.,"  Sally 
moaned.  "We'll  be  dead  in  the  morning — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  David  said  impatient- 
ly. He  propped  his  pillow  behind  his  head, 
reached  for  pencil  and  paper,  and  began  to 
organize  his  thoughts.  "Let's  put  it  to- 
gether, Sally,  everything  we've  learned  so 
far  .  .  ." 

It  didn't  take  them  long.  The  bare  facts 
were  simple  enough.  What  did  take  time 
was  trying  to  recall,  minutely,  every  detail 
and  every  word  of  the  scene  that  had 
developed  when,  with  Homer,  they  had 
stumbled   with   the   exhausted,   frightened 


woman  into  the  Hardys'  living  room. 
Everyone  was  downstairs,  for  the  sheriff's 
men  had  spotted  the  disturbance  that  the 
Farrells  and  Homer  had  created  as  they 
stole  through  the  woods,  and  had  as- 
sembled the  household  to  find  out  who  was 
missing.  Sally  thought  she  would  never 
forget  the  appalled  whiteness  of  Duncan 
Hardy's  face  as  the  disheveled  woman  came 
into  the  light,  straightened,  pulled  away 
from  the  supporting  arms  and  smoothed 
back  her  tangled  hair  with  a  pitiful  attempt 
to  make  a  normal  appearance.  "Lenore!" 
Hardy  had  gasped  out,  and  then  had  come 
quickly  forward  in  time  to  catch  her  as 
she   collapsed  again. 

When  she  lay  on  the  couch,  resting, 
telling  her  story  to  the  sheriff,  Sally  saw 
that  she  had  once  been  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  Her  dark  red  hair  was  still  a 
noticeable  feature.  But  her  long,  thin,  face 
was  pale  and  drawn,  and  her  eyes,  blinking 
against  the  light,  were  so  frightened  that 
one  couldn't  really  tell  how  she  would  look 
if  she  were  calm  and  at  ease.  Beautiful, 
yes,  but  not — not  attractive,  somehow.  As 
though  she  had  been  through  too  much  to 
care  what  people  thought  of  her  .  .  .  For 
years,  she  said,  Simmons  had  paid  her 
to  stay  out  of  his  life,  paid  her  so  well  that 
she  had  even  agreed  to  allow  him  to  spread 
it  around  that  she  was  dead.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  Life  with  him 
had  made  her  so  nervous  and  unstable  that 
she  couldn't  support  herself,  and  since 
neither  of  them  wished  to  go  on  with  the 
marriage  she  had  decided  that  at  least  to 
some  degree  he  ought  to  be  made  to  suffer 
as  she  had  suffered  while  they  were  to- 
gether. She  could  make  him  suffer  finan- 
cially, she  had  learned;  he  was  willing  to 
pay  heavily  to  keep  her  as  quiet  and  out 
of  his  life  as  though  in  reality  she  were 
dead  .  .  .  And  then,  lately,  she  had  begun 
thinking  of  a  reconciliation.  They  were 
both  getting  older.  Perhaps  if  she  saw  him, 
if  they  talked  .  .  .  Sally  remembered  her 
bitter  shrug.  She  had  gone  to  Simmons' 
home,  found  it  empty,  and  remembered 
that  Hardy  lived  not  too  far  away,  across 
the  woods.  Probably  she  would  find  him 
there.  Sally  remembered  too,  something 
that  had  escaped  David.  A  long,  peculiar 
look  between  Duncan  Hardy  and  Lenore 
Simmons.  A  look  that  made  Sally  wonder 
if  Lenore  had  been  quite  as  lost  to  Hardy 
as  she  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Had 
Hardy  really  believed  her  dead?  Or  did 
he  know  that  if  Simmons  married  Viola 
he  would  be  committing  bigamy — and  for 
that  reason  was  so  violently  opposed  to 
the  match? 

According  to  Lenore  Simmons,  she  had 
started  through  the  woods  by  a  path  she 
recalled  vaguely  from  the  old  days.  It  was 
dark,  but  she  wasn't  worried  because  ac- 
cording to  her  recollection  the  path  cut 
across  at  the  narrowest  point,  and  should 
only  have  taken  five  minutes  or  so  to  cross. 
But  suddenly  .  .  .  here  she  had  broken  off, 
and  put  a  thin  white  hand  across  her 
eyes.  Duncan  Hardy  had  come  quickly  to 
bend  over  her,  and  had  said  angrily  to 
Sheriff  Rand,  "Can't  you  leave  her  alone? 
Can't  she  tell  you  all  this  tomorrow?  She's 
had  a  terrible  shock,  anyone  can  see — " 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Hardy."  There  was 
a  note  of  iron  in  Sheriff  Rand's  drawl. 
"Stand  aside.  This  is  a  murder  investiga- 
tion, not  a  welcome-home  party.  Mrs. 
Simmons  will  have  to  tell  us  what  hap- 
pened in  the  woods." 

"Yes,  please,  Duncan."  Pressing  his  hand 
with  a  grateful  smile,  Lenore  Simmons 
pushed  Hardy  away  and  sat  up.  "I  want  to. 
It's  horrible  to  think  of  that  man  being  at 
large,  to  frighten  somebody  else.  I  want  to 
remember  everything — it  was  so  sudden.  I 
didn't  hear  a  thing.  Then  suddenly,  there 
was  a  sound  behind  me  and  before  I  could 
turn,  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground.  I  got 
only  the  barest  glimpse  of  him.  My  shoul- 
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der  still  hurts — I  think  he  must  have  hit 
me  with  something.  And  my  purse  .  .  ." 
She   glanced   about  the   room   confusedly. 

Sally,  David  and  Homer  exchanged  a 
worried  look,  and  Sally  shook  her  head. 
There  had  been  no  purse  anywhere  in 
sight.  Sheriff  Rand  said  soberly,  "Then  it 
looks  as  if  you  were  real  lucky,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons. All  he  wanted  was  some  money, 
probably  to  get  away.  When  he  got  your 
bag  he  was  satisfied." 

Lenore  Simmons  looked  blankly  around 
the  room.  "I  don't  understand.  All  who 
wanted?  Do  you  know  something  about — 
whoever  it  was?" 

They  explained  to  her  about  the  patient 
lost  in  the  woods.  Sally,  noting  the  terror 
that  crept  back  into  Lenore  Simmons'  eyes, 
wanted  to  stop  them.  The  poor  woman  had 
been  through  enough!  Now  she  would 
never  rest  tonight,  knowing  that  her  at- 
tacker had  been  even  more  dangerously 
irresponsible  than  she  had  thought — not 
merely  a  thief,  but  a  .  .  .  She  started  to  say 
something,  but  David  made  a  slight  ges- 
ture that  said,  as  clearly  as  words,  that  she 
was  not  to  interfere.  Instead,  it  was  David 
who  bent  toward  the  woman  on  the  couch 
and  said  softly,  "The  timing  puzzles  me, 
Mrs.  Simmons.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
heard  nothing?  You  didn't  know  of  the 
escaped  patient  in  the  woods?  You  didn't 
— perhaps  just  as  you  started  into  the 
woods,  that  would  seem  to  be  about  the 
right  time — you  didn't  hear  a  strange 
sound,  a  laugh?" 

Sally  had  caught  her  breath.  It  was 
strange  that  Lenore  hadn't  mentioned  that 
laugh.  Nobody  near  the  woods  could  have 
helped  hearing  it. 

"Well — "  Lenore  put  the  trembling  hand 
to  her  forehead.  "It's  all  so  confused.  I 
think  I  must  have  heard  something,  now 
that  you  mention  it  .  .  ."  She  had  looked 
appealingly  toward  Duncan  Hardy,  ready 
now  to  take  advantage  of  his  protection. 
"Please — I'm  so  tired  and  shaky.  Could  we 
go  on  with  this  in  the  morning?  I — " 

"That's  enough.  I'm  going  to  get  you  a 
doctor,"    Duncan    Hardy    said     furiously. 

David's  notes  ended  with  their  departure. 

Sally  sighed.  "Let's  go  to  sleep,"  she 
pleaded.  "Look  at  the  time.  Maybe  we  can 
think  better  if  we  get  just  a  few  hours' 
sleep." 

But  the  next  morning,  waking  to  a 
dreary  gray  rain,  Sally  found  no  grounds 
for  hope.  Neither  Duncan  Hardy  nor  Le- 
nore appeared  for  breakfast,  and  Homer, 
evidently  determined  to  make  himself  more 
of  a  shadow  than  ever,  drifted  away  soon 
after  David  and  Sally  reached  the  breakfast 
table.  Stan  Proctor  and  Viola,  sitting 
silently  side  by  side,  had  little  to  say,  and 
excused  themselves  as  soon  as  they  de- 
cently could  in  order,  Sally  was  sure,  to 
continue  whatever  quarrel  the  arrival  of 
the  Farrells  had  interrupted.  Even  David 
deserted  her  the  moment  he  had  gulped 
his  coffee,  disappearing  upstairs  on  some 
errand  he  didn't  divulge.  Walking  into  the 
library  in  search  of  a  book  or  magazine, 
Sally  realized  she  had  been  all  too  correct 
about  Viola  and  Stan.  At  the  far  corner 
of  the  room  they  stood  fairly  hissing  at  one 
another,  so  absorbed  that  they  didn't  even 
know  that  she  had  blundered  in,  heard 
something  of  what  they  were  saying,  and 
stolen  out  again. 

It  was  the  first  time  Sally  had  seen 
Viola's  face  unguarded  and  honest.  And  it 
was  obvious  that  she  knew  she  was  in  love 
with  Stan.  The  way  her  hand  curved 
around  his  shoulder  even  as  she  was  push- 
ing him  away  carried  the  message.  And 
her  voice,  low  and  desperate,  saying,  "But 
what's  the  use?  What's  the  use,  Stan,  when 
you  think  my  father  is  guilty  of  this 
awful — " 

"But  I  don't!  You  know  me,  Vi,  I  don't 
know  how  to  keep  my  big  mouth  shut.  I 
never   meant   to   get   him   into   trouble.   I 


don't  know  how  to  cover  up  my  thoughts, 
that's  all!  Oh,  Viola,  darling — this  isn't  any 
of  our  affair.  Can't  we  just  go  up  and  tell 
your  father  about  us,  and  just — get  out  of 
all  this?  It's  their  problem,  not  ours!" 

"How  can  you  be  so  selfish?  It's  my 
father's  problem!  I  can't  go  up  and  say  'So 
long,  Dad,  I'm  going  off  to  get  married. 
Sorry  the  police  want  you  for  murder,  and 
all  that,' "  her  voice  broke. 

"You're  way  ahead  of  yourself!"  Stan 
said  sensibly  enough.  "Nobody's  accused 
your  father  yet!" 

"And  how  long  will  it  be?  Oh — go  away, 
Stan.  Go  away  and  stop  bothering  me." 

But  instead  he  had  drawn  her  into  his 
arms,  and  it  was  Sally  who  had  silently 
gone  away. 

After  lunch,  the  almost  sleepless  night 
caught  up  with  Sally.  "I  might  as  well  be 
a  lady,"  she  thought.  "I'll  go  and  have  a 
siesta  for  myself,  that's  what  I'll  do.  Little 
enough  chance  I  get  to  treat  myself  so 
well  .  .  ." 

To  her  own  surprise,  she  actually  did 
drowse.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  the 
room  was  almost  dark,  but  it  was  the 
darkness  of  rain,  not  evening.  The  small, 
elaborate  bedside  clock  pointed  to  three- 
thirty.  She  lay  there,  feeling  luxurious  and 
yet  a  bit  annoyed  with  herself  for  being  so 
lazy,  staring  up  at  the  ceiling  .  .  .  and  sud- 
denly she  heard  that  laugh  again.  It  was 
impossible,  but  it  was  there — it  rang  in 
her  ears  with  all  the  blood-curdling  horror 
it  had  aroused  the  night  before.  It  was 
impossible!  With  her  own  eyes  she  had 
seen  Homer  Coleman's  device!  David  had 
told  her  only  this  morning  that  he  and 
Homer  had  gone  out  and  dismantled  it.  But 
the  laugh  ...  it  must  be  the  real  madman 
laughing!  Trembling,  Sally  rolled  off  the 
bed  and  slipped  on  her  shoes.  She  didn't 
even  pause  before  the  mirror  to  straighten 
her  sleep-rumpled  hair.  She  wasn't  going 
to  spend  another  minute,  another  second, 
alone.  She  had  to  go  down  quickly  and 
find  the  others,  even  if  one  of  them  was 
a  murderer.  At  least  he'd  be  where  she 
could  keep  her  eyes  on  him,  not  hidden 
in  the  woods  like  an  evil  disembodied 
spirit.  He  ...  or  she  .  .  . 

Coming  breathlessly  into  the  living  room, 
she  saw  that  everyone  else  had  had  the 
same  idea.  Everyone  but  Lenore,  that  is. 
Duncan  Hardy  was  just  on  his  way  up  to 
make  sure  Lenore  was  all  right.  One  look 
at  Homer  told  Sally  that  her  worst  fears 
were  true.  He  was  as  pale  as  the  rest  of 
them,  more  frightened,  if  possible,  than  she 
was  herself.  He  shook  his  head,  his  lips 
tight.  The  look  said  plainly,  "No  ma'am,  it 
certainly  was  none  of  my  doing  this  time. 
But  then  what  was  it?  Where  is  he?  What's 
going  to  happen  to  us  now?"  At  least  that's 
what  Sally's  thoughts  were  saying  and 
from  the  looks  of  Homer  and  the  others 
they  weren't  much  happier.  Viola  Hardy 
burst  out  hysterically,  "Homer — what's  the 
matter  with  you?  Aren't  you  going  to  do 
your  feed-the-animals  act  this  time? 
What's  the  matter,  losing  your  nerve?" 

"Not  this  time,  Viola,"  Homer  said  weak- 
ly. "Not  this  time."  And  Stan  Proctor 
pulled  Viola  into  his  arms  with  a  rough 
admonition  to  let  poor  Homer  alone.  She 
collapsed  against  his  shoulder,  and  for  a 
while  the  only  sound  in  the  room  was  the 
sound  of  her  weeping. 

It  didn't  escape  Sally  that  Sheriff  Rand 
came  to  the  door  and  with  a  meaningful 
jerk  of  the  head  called  David  out  of  the 
room.  When  he  came  back,  he  was  brisk 
and  cheerful — too  cheerful,  to  Sally's  prac- 
ticed eyes.  "They've  practically  got  him 
cornered,"  he  assured  the  others.  "We  can 
rest  easy,  folks.  It's  just  about  all  over." 

Duncan  Hardy  came  back  in  time  to  hear 
that.  "Thank  heaven,"  he  said.  "Lenore  is 
almost  at  the  end  of  her  rope.  Poor  girl. 
When  I  think  of  what  she's  been 
through — " 


'"Yes  indeed,"  David  said.  "You  may  well 
say  so.  But  it's  almost  over  now,  believe 
me.  At  least  the  sheriff  feels  pretty  con- 
fident." The  faint  overtone  of  irony  in  his 
voice  was  lost  to  the  others,  but  not  to 
Sally.  She  began  to  get  quite  angry,  and 
to  make  plans  for  what  she  would  say  to 
David  as  soon  as  she  got  him  alone — things 
about  betraying  the  confidence  of  those 
who  trust  you  and  not  taking  your  wife 
into  your  secret  councils  .  .  . 

Nothing  else  happened.  They  had  cock- 
tails, and  they  began  supper,  for  fortunate- 
ly the  cook,  down  in  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  kitchen,  was  a  staunch  soul  who 
wasn't  perturbed  by  insane  laughter.  Her 
job  was  to  get  the  meals  up  to  the  table, 
and  she  did  her  job  so  well  that  Sally,  for 
one,  found  herself  getting  quite  interested 
in  a  chicken  casserole  whose  ingredients 
she  couldn't  figure  out,  and  a  tossed  salad 
with  a  strangely  piquant  dressing,  and  sev- 
eral other  delightful  items.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  let  her  imagination  play  about 
the  thought  of  dessert  when  it  happened. 
There  was  a  shout,  a  dreadful  dull  thump, 
and  a  piercing,  terrified  scream  from  up- 
stairs .  .  . 

"Lenore!"  Duncan  Hardy  was  out  of  the 
room  in  a  flash.  David  behind  him.  The 
others  followed  as  soon  as  they  got  their 
wits  together,  Sally  painfully  conscious  of 
kicking  her  ankle  against  the  table  as  she 
cut  a  corner  too  swiftly  .  .  . 

When  she  got  to  Lenore's  room  it  was 
full  of  people.  The  sheriff  and  two  of  his 
men,  David,  Hardy,  Viola — the  whole 
household  including  the  quivering,  white- 
faced  maid  trembling  in  the  hall.  But 
finally  the  group  shifted  enough  for  Sally 
to  catch  sight  of  Lenore,  huddled  into  a 
corner  of  the  huge  four-poster  bed  .  .  . 
and  of  someone  else,  lying  with  his  head 
against  the  wall,  gasping  and  muttering.  A 
huge,  rumpled,  gray-haired  man  with  great 
hairy  hands  and  bloodshot  eyes  staring 
emptily  around  at  the  frightened,  incredu- 
lous faces  that  ringed  him.  She  put  a 
hand  before  her  eyes  and  wondered  if  she 
was  going  to  be  sick. 

Lenore  was  saying  hysterically,  "It's  him, 
it's  him.  Oh — take  him  away.  I  don't  want 
to  see  him!  Duncan,  please — tell  them — he 
was  going  to  kill  me — " 

The  man's  voice  rose  to  a  piteous  cry. 
"You  promised.'  You  promised  you  wouldn't 
say  it  was  me!". 

Lenore  gave  a  shuddering  moan.  With- 
out looking,  Sally  knew  that  Duncan 
Hardy  had  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
was  glaring  at  the  sheriff,  who  didn't  seem 
in  any  hurry  to  get  the  man  out  of  the 
room. 

Sally  dropped  her  hand  as  David  spoke. 
"Are  you  sure,  Mrs.  Simmons?  It's  a 
serious  accusation,  you  know.  You  want  to 
be  absolutely  certain  this  is  the  man  who 
attacked  you  in  the  woods.  It  was  dark, 
remember.  You've  already  told  us  you 
caught  only  a  glimpse  of  him  .  .  ." 

"Of  course  it's  the  same  one!"  Lenore 
Simmons'  voice  shrilled  with  repugnance. 
"I  tell  you  it  is.  He  was  big,  like  this,  and 
the  same  kind  of — of  jacket,  I  remember 
scratching  at  it  as  I  went  down.  I'm  posi- 
tive, I  tell  you — positive.  Take  me  to  court, 
take  me  anywhere — this  is  the  man." 

David,  who  had  been  leaning  over  the 
bed,  straightened.  "That's  all  I  wanted  to 
know,  Mrs.  Simmons.  Since  you're  so  cer- 
tain, I  think  you  deserve  the  courtesy  of 
an  introduction  to  your  assailant.  Mrs. 
Simmons — everybody — this  is  Stephen  Ed- 
wards." 

The  man  got  up,  brushed  back  his  hair, 
smiled  composedly  at  the  open-mouthed 
audience.  "How  do  you  do,"  he  said  in 
gentle,    cultivated   tones. 

"As  you  can  see,"  David  continued, 
"there's  nothing  wrong  with  him.  At  least 
he's  not  crazier  than  any  other  actor.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Simmons — "  Lenore  had  made  a  con- 


vulsive movement,  and  her  eyes  were 
almost  glazed  with  shock.  "He  is  an  actor. 
The  real  patient  was  picked  up  some  time 
ago,  and  was  never  really  close  to  this 
house  in  any  case.  I  checked  that  rather 
carefully  .  .  .  So,  though  you  may  have 
seen  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  stage,  or  heard 
him  on  the  air,  I'm  afraid  you  never 
saw  him  in  the  woods  last  night.  It 
was  only  this  morning  that  I  arranged 
with  my  paper  to  have  him  sent  out 
here." 

David  glanced  around  to  make  sure  he 
had  the  sheriff's  attention.  "You  never  saw 
anyone  in  the  woods,  did  you,  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons? It  was  a  pretty  weak  story  from  the 
beginning.  Too  much  of  a  coincidence  for 
you  to  come  back  into  your  husband's 
life  just  on  the  night  he  met  his  death  .  .  . 
when  you  had  so  much  reason  to  want  him 
dead  .  .  .  You  read  about  the  escaped 
patient,  as  we  all  did,  and  decided  this  was 
the  time  to  work  out  the  revenge  against 
him  that  you'd  been  praying  for  and  wait- 
ing for  all  these  years." 

Lenore  Simmons  had  changed.  Before 
Sally's  fascinated  eyes,  the  worn  face  and 
tired  eyes  had  taken  on  a  glare  more 
frightening  than  Stephen  Edwards  had 
ever  looked.  "Do  you  think  I  could  let  him 
live  after  what  he  did  to  me?"  Her  voice 
had  become  a  snarl.  "After  he  ruined  my 
life,  do  you  think  I'd  let  him  be  happy — 
do  you  think  I'd  let  him  marry  a  young 
girl  and  live  a  perfectly  gay  life,  just  as 
though  I  were  really  dead?  He  had  to  die 
.  .  .  he  had  to  die  .  .  ." 

A  few  hours  later,  driving  back  to  the 
city  in  the  safe  darkness  of  their  car, 
Sally's  ears  still  rang  with  that  hopeless, 
low -toned  chant.  She  shivered,  shifting 
closer  to  David.  Sometimes  she  wished 
David  didn't  have  that  queer  extra  sense 
about  crime  .  .  .  almost  that  he'd  go  into 
another  line  of  work,  where  he  wouldn't 
be  meeting  up  with  it  all  the  time.  Alfred 
Simmons  had  deserved  to  die,  for  what 
he'd  done  to  his  wife  .  .  .  but  then  she 
remembered  that  if  David  hadn't  found  the 
truth,  Duncan  Hardy  might  have  been 
punished  for  a  crime  he  never  committed. 
No  .  .  .  the  truth  had  to  be  told  for  its  own 
sake.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  that 
justified  one  human  being's  taking  the  life 
of  another  into  his  own  hands  .  .  . 

David  glanced  down  at  her.  "Thinking 
bad  thoughts?  Better  forget  it.  It  wasn't 
pretty — " 

"No.  Not  a  bit."  Sally  huddled  down 
into  her  coat,  "The  only  good  thing  is  those 
two,  David.  Viola  and  Stan.  At  least  they're 
starting  out  well.  They  know  each  other's 
faults — Stan's  tactlessness  and  Viola's  be- 
ing tied  to  her  daddy's  apron  strings.  That's 
a  better  start  than  most  young  couples 
get.  I  hope  they'll  be  happy." 

"They've  got  one  other  thing,"  David 
said  mildly.  "Haven't  you  forgotten  some- 
thing?   They're  in  love." 

In  spite  of  herself,  Sally  giggled.  "Oh," 
she  said.  "That  hadn't  occurred  to  me.  Do 
you  think  that's  important?" 

"Well,  I  do,"  David  said.  "I  don't  know 
how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I  think  being  in 
love  is  about  the  most  important  thing  a 
couple  can  have,  whether  they're  starting 
out  or — "  he  grinned  down  at  her  briefly. 
"Or  have  been  married  a  while." 

In  spite  of  the  hindrance  to  his  driving, 
Sally  folded  her  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  rested  her  head  against  the  familiar 
shoulder.  "Well — if  you  do,  David,  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  agree  with  you,"  she  said  with 
convincing  gravity.  "I  guess  I  have  to  go 
along  with  that  thought.  Now  that  you 
mention  it,  I  guess  love  is  just  about  the 
most  important  thing  they  can  have. 
Funny  it  should  have  slipped  my  mind 
like   that." 

"Yes,"  David  said.  "I  can  see  we'll  have 
to  have  a  serious  talk  about  that,  one  of 
these  days." 
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Twenty  Years  in  the  Big  Time 


(Continued  from  page  41) 
a  couple  of  ex-vaudevillians  who  had 
broken  into  radio  in  the  crystal  set  days 
only  because  the  Big  Timers  were  high- 
hatting  the  new  medium,  were  still  "sus- 
tainers,"  just  beginning  to  build  an  audi- 
ence   in   the   Chicago   area. 

"A  lot  of  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  since  1932,  McGee,"  Marian  sighs 
today,  fondly  reminiscing. 

"And  a  lot  before  it,"  Jim  reminds  her. 

Quite  a  lot: 

Their  marriage,  in  1918,  the  day  before 
Jim's  outfit  was  shipped  out  for  France  to 
fight  in  the  first  World  War.  Their  strug- 
gles, after  his  return,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  vaudeville — singing  together, 
Marian  at  the  piano;  Jim  cracking  jokes. 

Their  babies — Katherine,  born  in  1920, 
and  Jim,  Jr.,  who  came  along  in  1923. 
Chicago  and  radio — primitive,  experimental 
radio — in  1925.  The  7  a.m.  rise^-and- 
shiners — with  Jim  sweating  out  the  scripts 
while  Marian  tended  to  the  house  and  the 
kids,  and  fed  them  all  well  on  no  money 
a  week. 

By  1930,  they  had  begun  to  hit  upon  a 
successful  format.  With  writer  Don  Quinn, 
an  ex-cartoonist,  even  greener  at  radio 
than  they  were,  they  had  evolved  Smack 
Out,  actually  the  first  of  the  situation 
comedy  programs,  in  which  Jim  played  the 
bucolic  proprietor  of  a  rural  country  store 
who  was  always  just  "smack  out"  of  what- 
ever the  customer  wanted.  Marian  played 
his  wife,  and — in  emergency — assorted  cus- 
tomers, and — in  1927 — introduced  her 
Teenie,  the  garrulous  little  girl,  still  one 
of  their  show's  most  successful  characters. 

A  lot  had  happened  before. 

1932.  .  .  . 

In  their  rented  flat  in  northwest  Chicago, 
Jim  read  the  news  of  the  sale  of  WMAQ 
in  the  financial  section  of  the  evening 
paper. 

"We  have  a  new  boss,"  he  summed  it  all 
up. 

He  was  worried.  They  were  just  begin- 
ning to  catch  on.  Now,  with  all  the  fuss 
about  going  network,  Smack  Out  could  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle. 

But  the  family  wouldn't  let  him  mope. 

Marian  had  cooked  an  especially  good 
dinner — his  favorite  pig  hocks  and  sauer- 
kraut and  boiled  potatoes.  And  choco- 
late ice  box  cake! 

Nine-year-old  Jimmy,  particularly,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  shop  talk.  He  had 
come  home  wide-eyed  and  full  of  first- 
hand reports  of  another  big  news  story. 
He  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  body 
of  a  criminal,  stretched  out  cold  and  dead, 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Alexian  Brothers  hos- 
pital. 

"Like  I  tell  you,  kiddoo,"  his  father 
said,  "crime  does  not  pay." 

Would  radio? 

1933.  .  .  . 

Smack  Out  did  not  get  lost  in  the  shuffle, 
but  everything  else  the  Jordans  had 
struggled  to  accumulate  did. 

Came  the  bank  holiday,  and  the  closing 
— for  good — of  the  Bowmanville  National 
Bank,  their  bank. 

"Jimmy  had  nine  dollars  in  an  account 
of  his  own,"  Marian  remembers. 

"He  never  did  forgive  Roosevelt  for  that 
nine  bucks,"  says  Jim. 

1934  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  a  chance 
to  recoup.  They'd  have  a  stand.  Every- 
body was  doing  it.  So  with  Pat  Patterson 
and  his  Maple  City  Four,  WMAQ  pals, 
Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  opened  a  peanut 


stand — "Hot  nuts — ten  cents!"  with  a  free 
show  on  the  house. 

"We  lost"  says  Jim,  "seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars." 

"In  other  words,"  adds  Marian  wryly, 
"our  shirts." 

1935  .  .  . 

The  upbeat,  at  last. 

John  J.  Louis,  an  advertising  agency 
executive  whose  firm  was  in  the  market 
for  a  new  comedy  program,  accidentally 
tuned  in  Smack  Out  on  his  auto  radio 
on  the  way  to  the  office  one  morning. 

It  might  "work  up  into  something,"  he 
thought. 

He  telephoned  Jim,  who  snarled  at  him. 

There  had  been  so  many  nibbles.  Why 
should  they  break  their  heads  and  their 
hearts  over  yet  another  audition  show, 
just  so  yet  another  advertising  big  shot 
could  have  a  funny  record  to  take  home 
to    his    wife. 

But  Louis  persisted,  and  Don  Quinn, 
as  he  recalls  it,  "beat  out  a  script." 

They  recorded  it,  delivered  it,  and  forgot 
it. 

Three  months  later,  Louis  telephoned 
again.  A  client  was  interested.  The  client 
was  Johnson's  Wax,  which  was  to  sponsor 
Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  for  fifteen  re- 
cord-breaking years. 

Everybody  contributed  something  to  the 
new   show's   new   name. 

Jim  had  just  won  the  Liar's  Club  award 
for  the  best  tall-tale  of  the  year  ...  a  gift 
for  which  his  character  in  Smack  Out  was 
famous. 

So  Don  Quinn  suggested  "Fibber  .  .  ." 

Jack  Louis  added  "McGee." 

"And  Molly,"  Jim  wound  up, ,  with  a 
slight  bow  to  his  Marian. 

The  show  was  to  take  the  air,  with  all 
the  fanfare  accorded  big-time  sponsored 
radio  programs,  with  four  broadcasts  from 
New  York. 

Jim  and  Marian,  both  jubilant  and 
scared,  broadcast  their  final  Smack  Out 
show,  and  packed  a  couple  of  valises. 

It  was  Marian's  first  trip  to  New  York, 
and  on  the  overnight  trip  by  train  Jim 
kept  her  awake  telling  of  the  wonders 
of  the  big  city. 

The  tall  buildings,  the  heavy  traffic, 
the   vast  stores   .   .    . 

"No  cracker  barrel?"  asked  Marian, 
already  homesick  for  Smack  Out. 

They  checked  in  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
Hotel,    in   a   suite   with   a   kitchenette. 

Then  they  set  out,  on  foot,  to  pick  up  a 
few  little  supplies  Marian  needed  to  equip 
her  kitchen  for  proper  cooking. 

At  the  corner  of  43rd  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  directly  under  the  roaring  "El," 
they  found  a  little  store  with  percolators 
in  the  window.  Inside  was  a  cluttered  maze 
of  everything — rubber  boots,  hot  water 
bottles,  even  a  barrel — which  could  have 
held  crackers.  As  they  went  in,  a  little 
bell  jingled  in  the  back  room,  just  like  in 
Smack  Out.  A  little  man  emerged,  talk- 
ing. He  could  supply  them  with  a  per- 
colator, all  right.  But  he  was  smack  out 
of  electric  plates. 

The  country  kids  were  at  home  in  the 
big  city. 

1936  .   .   . 

It  should  have  been  their  best  year.  They 
were  in  the  big  time,  at  long  last. 

They  were  famous.  They  were  rich,  or 
going  to  be. 

They  built  their  first  home,  in  Peterson 
Woods,  as  close  a  duplicate  as  they  could 
manage  of  the  two-story,  frame  shoe  box 
house  in  Peoria  in  which  they  had  first  set 
up  housekeeping.  The  children  trans- 
ferred   to    nice,    uncrowded    new   schools. 


Jim  washed  the  new  car  in  the  driveway 
after  church  every  Sunday,  and  planted 
peonies  in  the  yard. 

Then  trouble  struck. 

Ever  since  Jim,  Jr.  had  learned  to  walk, 
Marian  had  been  talking  about  wanting 
another  baby. 

Three  times,  since  then,  the  doctors  had 
confirmed  her  happy  hopes,  but  each  time, 
at  some  point  in  the  early  months,  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong. 

Now  once  more,  Marian  was  going  to 
have  a  baby.  After  she  passed  the  crucial 
second  month  and  third  month  periods 
without  incident,  she  began  planning  for 
a  ruffly  nursery  in  their  new  home. 

At  six  months  she  lost  her  baby,  a  boy. 

1937  .   .   . 

"Mother  and  Daddy  are  going  to  make  a 
movie,"  Katherine  and  Jimmy  bragged 
to  all  their  friends  at  school. 

"Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,"  bag  and 
baggage,  moved  to  Hollywood  for  three 
months. 

"Jim,"  shrieked  Marian  one  day  in  the 
RKO  commissary,  "isn't  that  Cary  Grant?" 

1938  .  .  . 

Marian  cried.  She  didn't  quite  know 
why.  It  seemed  such  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  children  were  babies. 

And  here  she  was  packing  bags  for  her 
daughter  to  leave  home.  Katherine  was 
going  away  to  college.  Trinity  College,  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1939  .  .  . 

This  was  the  year  that  their  show  moved 
to  Hollywood  to  stay. 

Jim  and  Marian  bought  a  house  in  En- 
cino,  not  a  grand  house  as  celebrities' 
houses  go,  but  for  them  unheard-of  ele- 
gance. 

Marian  reupholstered  Jim's  favorite  arm 
chair  which  they  had  lugged  along  with 
them  ever  since  they  left  Peoria.  And  Jim 
bought  an  original  oil  painting — his  first — 
a  cowboy  portrait  by  Frank  Tenney 
Johnson,  to  hang  over  the  living  room 
fireplace. 

1940  .  .  . 

They  were  tired,  and  they  decided,  come 
July,  to  get  away  from  it  all.  Really  away. 

They  bought  a  trailer — "the  original 
Long,  Long  Trailer,"  Jim  avers — headed 
north  on  the  Pacific  Coast  highway  for  the 
fishing  country  up  Oregon  way. 

A  couple  of  hundred  miles  out  of  town 
they  broke  down  for  the  first  time  on  a 
twisting  mountain  road.  Broken  rear  axle. 

Marian  sat  in  the  broiling  trailer  for 
four  hours  while  Jim  hitched  into  the 
next  town  to  get  help. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Spokane,  wiser 
and  sorrier  by  two  blowouts  and  a  brake 
overhaul,  Jim  would  have  sold  the  big 
box  for  fifty  cents. 

"Everybody  hated  us.  Other  drivers 
yelled  at  us  for  getting  in  the  way.  And 
cops  upbraided  us  when  we  tried  to  back 
the  awkward  thing  off  the  highway. 

"We  left  home  with  visions  of  parking 
every  night  by  cool  mountain  streams.  We'd 
been  gone  three  weeks  and  parked  by 
nothing  more  soothing  than  other  peoples' 
garbage  cans  ..." 

But  they  had  promised  themselves  some 
fishing.  So  they  backtracked  to  Gold 
Beach,  Oregon.  There  they  parked — by  a 
stream!! — and  there  they  stayed  for  a  week. 

The  fishing  was  good.  None  of  the  other 
folks  at  the  camp  knew  that  the  unpre- 
possessing "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan"  were 
celebrities.  Everybody  was  friendly  and 
relaxed. 

On    the    last    night,    one    of    their   new 


friends  asked  Jim  for  an  "autograph."  He 
had  caught  the  biggest  fish  of  the  week 
and  was  collecting  the  signatures  of  wit- 
nesses on  an  affidavit  to  prove  it. 

Jim's  signature  was  the  sixth  on  the  im- 
pressive looking  document.  Slyly  smiling, 
he   wrote:    "Fibber   McGee." 

The  man  blew  his  top. 

"Now,"  he  shouted,  "you've  loused 
everything  up,  trying  to  be  funny." 

But  the  proprietress,  with  whom  Marian 
had  been  cozily  exchanging  recipes  all 
week,  was  looking  at  Jim  with  awakening 
recognition. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  she  gasped.  "It  is  Fibber 
McGee." 

Then  everybody  wanted  autographs. 

But  they  were  leaving  the  next  day, 
anyhow. 

1941  .   .  . 

They  got  farther  away  from  it  all  that 
year,  thanks,  probably,  to  leaving  their 
transportation  to  the  professionals. 

They  went  by  boat  to  Alaska. 

It   wasn't    altogether   cheery. 

Canada  was  at  war.  They  were  travel- 
ing through  Canadian  waters.  Russia  was 
at  war — so  close  by,  it  seemed.  But  they 
saw  no  U-boats.  Just  innocent  Japanese 
fishing  boats,  with  superstructures  strange- 
ly like  antennae. 

They  took  guns  this  time,  instead  of  fish- 
ing poles.  And  they  took  Jim,  Jr.— it  was 
a  high  school  graduation  prize. 

They  went  bear  hunting.  Marian  bagged 
a  black  bear,  and  Jimmy  brought  down 
four  in  as  many  days.  Jim  didn't  get  so 
much  as  a  bead  on  a  bear. 

"I'm  going  to  shoot  me  a  big  bear,"  he 
would  rationalize  when  the  others  were 
bragging  back  at  camp  at  night. 

On  their  last  day  in  the  woods  they 
came  upon  the  biggest  black  bear  any  of 
them  had  ever  seen  in  their  lives. 

"That's  my  bear,"  said  Jim. 

Jimmy  and  Marian,  good  sports,  held 
their  fire,  but  they  were  nervous.  Jim  was 
taking  an  unconscionably  long  time  to  aim. 
What  if  the  bear  should  plunge?  What— 
don't  say  it,  don't  even  think  it — what  if 
Jim  should  miss? 

"Crack!" 

The  monster  was  down,  killed  instantly 
by  a  perfectly  placed  shot. 

And  it  was  a  big  bear. 

Jim  had  come  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  it  turned  out  later,  of  breaking  the 
world's  record. 

1942  .   .  . 

The  great  out-of-doors  had  found  a 
convert  in  Jim. 

He  came  back  one  day  after  a  mysterious 
trip  alone  in  the  car. 

"Bought  us  a  ranch,"  he  said. 

He  drove  the  family  to  Woody,  Cali- 
fornia,   the   next   weekend   to    see   it. 

Fourteen  hundred  acres  of  cattle  graz- 
ing land,  it  turned  out  to  be — a  better 
investment  than  the  peanut  stand  at  the 
World's  Fair — with  a  little  white  frame 
house  with  a  view  of  far-away  blue- 
tinged   mountains. 

1943  .  .  . 

Their  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniver- 
sary. 

Their  sponsors,  their  network,  their 
friends  banded  together  to  give  Jim  and 
Marian  the  party  of  their  lives  at  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Twenty-five  years  is  a 
lot  of  years  for  two  people  to  spend  to- 
gether, and  besides  their  show  had  just 
rung  up  an  all  time  high  Hooper  rating. 

The  Jordans  practically  had  to  hire 
a  van  to  get  home  with  all  the  magnificent 
gifts   of  silver  showered   down  on  them. 


THE  PERFECT 

ALL-YEAR-'ROUND 

GIFT  BOOK 

The  Magic  Cook  Book  is  a  perfect  gift 
for  every  occasion.  It's  beautiful  .  .  .  it's 
practical,  and  it  will  bring  joy  and  happi- 
ness for  years  to  come.  This  giant  500- 
page  book  containing  over  1500  exciting 
recipes  makes  an  instant  hit  with  every 
homemaker.  Each  recipe  is  described  in 
the  easy  step-by-step  style.  Now  even 
beginners  can  prepare  scrumptious  meals 
at  the  very  first  attempt.  This  book  con- 
tains more  than  exciting  recipes.  It 
brings  you  important  facts  on  nutrition 
.  .  .  suggestions  on  cooking  for  two  .  .  . 
new  ways  to  use  package  mixes  .  .  .  rules 
for  table  setting  and 
service  .  .  .  and  nu- 
merous other  kitch- 
en aids. 

Only   $2.98 

The  price  of  the 
Magic  Cook  Book  is 
only  $2.98,  and  we 
pay  the  postage. 
Order  copies  of  this 
giant  book  for  your- 
self— and  as  gifts — 
today. 

BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE,   Inc.,  Dept.  RM-452 
205  E.  42nd  St.,   New  York  17,   N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid,  a  copy  of  the  MAGIC 
COOK  BOOK.   I  enclose  $2.98. 

Name 

Street 

City State 

CURBS  RUPTURE 

Quickly.  20  Day  Home  Test  must  prove  it 
on  any  reducible  groin  Rupture — large  or 
small — or  no  cost.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars of  amazing  Specific  Point  Rupture 
Control.  Used  and  praised  by  thousands. 
Address  Box  721-J. 

CAPT.  W.  A.  COLLINGS.  INC. 
WATERTOWN.   N.   Y. 


CHILDREN'S 
PHOTOS 


WANTED! 

For  Calendars — Billboards— Magazines 

Photos  of  children  6  months  to  18  years  are  in  BIG 
DEMAND.  Fees  to  $200  and  more  may  be  paid  to 
you  by  ADVERTISERS.  Your  child  too  can  have  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  Send  ONE  small  picture  for 
our  approval  {ONLY  ONE).  Please  send  stamped 
envelope  so  picture  can  be  returned  if  not  acceptable. 
Write    your    name    and    address    on    back    of    picture. 

SPOTLITE  PHOTO   DIRECTORY 

7070C     Hollywood     Blvd.,     Hollywood    28.     California 


^//SLEEPLESSNESS 

(Due  to  Nervous  Tension) 

MAKES  YOU  FEEL 

LONG  FACED  and  DULL 

.  .  .  try  Miles  Nervine  for 
welcome  relief.  Contains 
no  Barbiturates.  Follow 
the  label.  Avoid  excessive 
use.  At  all  drugstores. 


MILES 
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jmencas       /^  cracker! 
toyesb  selling '"21^. 


Be  A  PRACTICAL  NURSE 
On  The  HOME  FRONT 

Women  18  to  65  of  age  wanted!  GOOD  PAY 
great  demand  for  Trained  Practical  Nurses 
Learn  at  home  in  spare  time.  High  school 
diploma  not  needed.  Easy,  modern  tech- 
niqae  includes  infant  care,  A-bomb  first 
aid.  Full  equipment  furnished.  Sample 
Lesson  Pages  in  Booklet  FREE.  Write  Nowl 
WAYNE  SCHOOL  of  Practical  Nursing 
252S  Sheffield  Ave,  Desk  E-63,  ChlcagolS 


HOME  PLM 
TRAMS  tot/ 


New  Etiquette  Book 

Elsa  Maxwell,  famous  hostess  to  world  celebrities, 
has  just  written  a  marvelous  book  on  etiquette. 
Here  you  find  important  suggestions  on  good  man- 
ners in  restaurants — in  church — in  the  theatre — in 
the  home — on  the  street — and  when  you  travel. 
This  book  also  covers  every  phase  of  engagements 
and  weddings.  Send  for  your  copy  of  Elsa  Max- 
well's Etiquette  Book  today.  Only  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Bartholomew  House,  Inc.,  Dept.  RM-452 
205  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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1944  .  .  . 

Early  in  November,  Jim  and  Marian  were 
vacationing  at  the  fashionable  Deep  Well 
ranch  in  Palm  Springs. 

"With  all  the  big  shots,"  Jim  smiles. 

It  was  election  night,  and  when  the  re- 
turns started  coming  in  the  big  lounge 
was  crowded  with  people. 

By  midnight,  only  one  young  woman — 
along  with  Jim  and  Marian — was  still 
glued  to  the  radio. 

"Let  me  introduce  myself,"  she  said, 
smiling,   "I'm  Mrs.   James  Roosevelt. 

"I  guess,"  says  Marian,  "we  three  were 
the  only  Democrats  in  the  place." 

1945  .  .  . 

Their  first  grandchild! 

Diane  Goodman  was  born  on  May  18, 
and  her  daddy  flew  home  from  the  wars  on 
emergency  leave  to  be  present  for  her 
arrival.  Marian  could  ruffle  up  furniture 
for  a  nursery  at  last. 

1946  .  .  . 

Katherine  was  married  and  in  her  own 
home.  Jimmy,  released  from  the  air  corps, 
was  starting  out  on  his  own  as  a  motion 
picture  producer,  and  had  his  own  apart- 
ment in  town. 

"This  house,"  Marian  said  one  night,  "is 
too  big,  just  for  the  two  of  us." 

They  bought  a  little  old  house  on  a 
nearby  hill  "because  of  the  view,"  and 
set  out  to  remodel  it.  In  the  meantime, 
they  sold  their  Encino  home,  and  had  to 
move  out  of  it.  But,  with  the  post-war 
building  boom  beginning,  building  services 
were  erratic.  Their  new  house  was  far 
from  ready. 

Jim,  as  usual,  had  an  idea. 

Why  spend  money  in  expensive  hotels, 
where  you  couldn't  even  cook  your  own 
breakfast?  They'd  move  their  trailer  up 
on  the  hill  with  the  view,  and  live  in 
that  for  the  "six  weeks  or  so"  which 
would  see  their  new  house  to  completion. 

They  lived  in  the  trailer,  in  a  quagmire 
of  new  top  soil  and  wood  shavings,  for 
six  long  months. 

1947  .  .  . 

"A  man  needs  a  hobby,"  Jim  said. 

Marian  reminded  him  of  his  wood 
shop,  his  plant  nursery,  his  ranch  in 
Woody,  his  hunting,  fishing  .  .  . 

But    Jim    wasn't   listening. 

"I  think,"  he  went  on,  "I'll  get  me  a 
basketball  team." 

(The  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  profes- 
sional team  is  well  up  in  the  National 
Industrial  Basketball  League.) 

1948  .  .  . 

This  was  a  troubled  year.  Katherine's 
marriage  wasn't  working  out.  Katherine 
and  Diane  wanted  to  come  home. 

But  there  wasn't  room  in  the  little 
remodeled  house. 

Jim  and  Marian  bought  back  the  old 
house  in  Encino,  re-painted  and  papered 
it  so  that  it  was  just  like  it  was  before. 

"It's  good  to  be  home  again,"  they  de- 
cided. 

1949  .  .  . 

They  had  the  money,  they  had  the  time. 
They  really  ought  to  see  Europe. 

Crossing  on  the  Queen  Mary,  they  en- 
joyed five  days  of  blissful  privacy.  Then 
someone  hinted  that  plain  little  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jordan  were  the  McGees.  Jim  and 
Marian  were  invited  to  the  Captain's 
table. 

In    Paris,    they    were    snooted    by    the 


maitre  d'hotel  at  the  Ritz.  But  in  Rouen, 
Jim  was  recognized  with  tears  and  kisses 
by  an  eighty-year-old,  black-shawled 
concierge  who  had  swept  out  his  dressing 
room  after  an  army  show  in  1919. 

The  people  who  really  know  the  Jordans 
never   forget  them. 

1950  .  .  . 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  got  a  new 
sponsor,   Pet  Milk. 

And  Jim  and  Marian  Jordan  a  new 
grandchild,  Janice,  daughter  of  Jim,  Jr. 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Peggy  Knudson. 

1951  .   .   . 

It  was  a  sad  year. 

Don  Quinn,  who  had  been  as  vital  a 
factor  in  the  success  of  "Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly"  as  the  Jordans  themselves, 
decided  to  pull  out  of  the  show.  He  had  a 
show  of  his  own,  "Halls  of  Ivy,"  on  the 
air.  He  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Santa 
Barbara.  He  could  afford  an  easier  life. 

Jim  and  Marian  had  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  break  was  inevitable.  But 
it  was  a  wrench. 

They  remembered  Don  in  the  WMAQ 
days  when  he  hung  around  the  station, 
slipped  them  gags  "for  free"  when  they 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  for  writers.  They 
remembered  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears 
that  all  of  them,  together,  had  poured  into 
the  creation,  and  the  perfection,  of  "Fibber 
McGee   and   Molly." 

More  than  that,  they  remembered — they 
knew — Don  Quinn,  the  good  guy. 

"Why,  he  used  to  come  out  to  baby  sit 
for  us,  so  we  could  get  out  to  the  ball 
game,"  Marian  recalls. 

But  the  inevitable  day  came,  and  Don 
said   goodbye. 

Christmas,  1951,  was,  Jim  and  Marian 
say,  their  happiest  yet. 

Katherine  and  her  new  husband,  Dr. 
Vick  Newcomer,  were  there  with  Diane, 
now  a  sparkling-eyed,  curly-headed  six- 
year-old. 

Jimmy  and  Peggy  were  there  with 
Peggy's  eight-year-old  Peg-Peg,  and  with 
Janice,  by  now  the  family's  "Golden 
Girl." 

They  all  sat  around  the  tree,  ripping 
open   packages. 

"Oh,"  Marian  squealed,  opening  Jim's 
present  to  her,  an  oil  painting  of  Blue 
Mountain  Ranch. 

Little  Janice  toddled  over,  her  damp 
diapers  sagging  to  her  fat  little  knees. 

"Oh,"  Marian  repeated,  "look  what  I  got!" 

"Oh,"  Janice  echoed,  "look  what  I  got!" 

A  plain  old  cracker  she  got,  while  every- 
one else  dined  on  turkey. 

And  she  loved  it. 

It  was  a  nice  Christmas. 

And  now  it  is  1952.  And  Jim  and  Marian 
Jordan  are  beginning  their  twenty-first 
year  on  NBC. 

Harlow  Wilcox  is  still  with  them;  he's  an- 
nounced their  show  since  "Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly"  were  born.  Bill  Thompson — he's 
the  Old  Timer  and  Wimple,  among  others 
— has  been  with  them  since  1936.  Billy 
Mills  is  still  conducting  the  orchestra,  as 
he  has  since  1937.  Phil  Leslie  joined  the 
show  as  a  writer  in  1939.  There  are  the 
Kings'  Men — there  since  1939,  and  Gale 
Gordon,  La  Trivia  since  1940. 

There  have  been  changes  ...  a  few  im- 
portant ones,  like  the  withdrawal  from 
the  show  of  Don  Quinn. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  McGees  are 
pretty  much  the  same  people  they  always 
were,  in  1952  or  1932,  or  any  old  year  you 
want  to  name  before  or  after. 

Fibber  and  Molly  won't  change  very 
much,  no  matter  how  many  fancy  anniver- 
saries are  rung  up  for  them. 

Because,  after  all,  who  are  they  but 
Jim   and   Marian  Jordan? 


Curt  Massey — The  Man  in  My  Life 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
jobs  this  past  year  or  so.  I'm  acting  as 
Chief  Den  Mother  for  the  cub  scouts  in 
our  community,  a  project  I  became  in- 
terested in  after  Curt  had  to  give  up  his 
Assistant  Cub  Scoutmaster's  position  be- 
cause of  limitations  on  his  time.  Curt  is 
now  a  member  of  the  parents'  committee 
for  the  scouts  and  I  fill  in  with  the  time- 
consuming  job.  Right  at  the  moment  both 
Curt*  and  I  are  helping  to  put  on  a  big 
minstrel  show,  a  once-a-year  project  spon- 
sored by  Den  Mothers  in  our  community. 
Curt  is  coaching  the  boys  and  accompany- 
ing them  on  the  piano  during  rehearsals 
and,  of  course,  will  sing  with  them  at  the 
actual  performance.  In  addition,  since  our 
having  been  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
church  last  June  10,  I'm  now  heading  a 
church  committee  which  is  now  study- 
ing religious  questions.  Both  Curt  and  I 
feel  that  these  activities  are  not  only 
fun  but  as  much  a  part  of  good  living  as 
keeping  our  children  happy  and  healthy. 

""Phese  new  duties  haven't  replaced  my 
-*-  ever-present  job  of  taking  care  of  Curt's 
fan  mail — the  part  that  Curt  doesn't  have 
to  take  care  of  personally — keeping  books 
on  the  filling  station,  assuming  my  share 
of  responsibilities  as  a  rancher's  wife,  plus 
being  Mom  and  Sweetheart  respectively 
to  the  three  men  in  my  life. 

The  latter  job  is  my  favorite.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying,  my  husband  and 
children  are  first  in  my  life.  And  why  not? 
They  are  all  pretty  wonderful  people.  Curt 
was  my  girlhood  idol.  When  I  first  met  him 
in  Kansas  City  he  was  already  so  talented 
that  even  music  men  envied  him.  When 
Curt  was  only  twelve  he  was  playing  the 
violin  with  a  dance  band  and  was  already 
supporting  himself.  In  his  teens,  he  was 
studying  harmony  at  the  Horner  Con- 
servatory of  Music  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. If  he  weren't  a  singer — and  a  good 
one — he  would  be  a  top  violinist,  mu- 
sicians say.  He  also  is  excellent  on  the 
trumpet  and  loves  to  play  the  piano.  Being 
the  perfectionist  that  he  is,  he  still  studies 
both  instruments. 

The  years  that  have  passed  have  only 
added  more  and  more  happiness.  Our  chil- 
dren have  completely  rounded  out  our 
life  and  given  us  some  of  our  most  re- 
warding moments.  I'm  always  filled  with 
pride  when  I  see  Curt  with  the  boys.  He's 
so  devoted  to  them  both  and  they  love 
him  dearly.  They  have  a  good  time  if  they 
are  riding  their  horses  together,  learning 
golf  from  Daddy  in  the  backyard,  or 
practicing  drums  or  trumpet  in  the  living 
room.  (The  latter  session  gets  a  little 
noisy,  but  that's  when  they  are  having 
the  most  fun.) 

Since  we  acquired  our  ranch  in  San 
Diego  County  last  spring,  the  boys  are 
exposed  to  a  real  rough  and  tumble 
existence.  How  they've  thrived  on  it! 
Curt,  who  was  raised  on  a  ranch  in  Ros- 
well,  New  Mexico,  thinks  this  is  the  life, 
and  I'm  inclined  to  agree. 

Looking  after  Curt's  needs  is  not  a 
routine  job  by  any  means.  Because  of  the 
business  he's  in  and  the  demands  upon 
his  time,  my  husband  requires  a  great 
deal  of  relaxation  and  rest.  During  the 
week,  we  rarely  go  out — except  to  our 
Tuesday  night  bowling  league — or  have 
people  in  because  getting  to  bed  early  is 
a  must. 

Curt  doesn't  come  home  bearing  the 
problems  of  the  day.  Sometimes  he's  a  bit 
more  tired  than  usual  after  a  particularly 
exhausting  session,  but  he's  not  cross. 
In  fact,  he's  a  remarkably  even-tempered 
man.  And  how  he  loves  to  tease  me. 


Before  last  Christmas  there  was  a  stand- 
ing joke  at  our  house  about  my  wallet. 
It  was  so  worn  out,  the  coin  compartment 
had  a  hole  in  the  bottom  which  enabled 
the  small  change  to  scatter  all  over  my 
purse.  Frankly  I  was  holding  out  for 
Santa  Claus  and  I  wasn't  disappointed 
for  under  the  tree  was  a  lovely  leather 
wallet.  Upon  opening  the  gift  I  discovered 
three  checks  inside.  The  first  bore  the 
pencilled  inscription,  "To  my  sweetheart 
so  that  she  may  buy  a  new  suit,"  and  was 
signed  by  Curt. 

The  second,  pencilled  in  a  ten-year-old's 
handwriting,  said:  "To  Edythe  'Mom' 
Massey,  To  make  my  bed,  to  hang  up  my 
sleepers — all  year,"  and  was  signed  by 
Stephen.  The  third  check,  written  by 
Curt  for  David,  said,  "Dear  Mommy,  I 
will  keep  my  toys  put  away.  Good  until 
next  Christmas,"  and  was  signed  in  Davie's 
carefully   printed   hand. 

I  loved  that  joke  and  will  always  keep 
the  wonderful,  funny   little  checks. 

Our  most  pleasant  moments  together 
have  probably  been  spent  at  our  ranch, 
Rancho  Alegria  (which  means  joy),  160 
miles  from  Beverly  Hills.  It's  an  old  Span- 
ish cattle  ranch,  bearing  the  original  adobe 
houses.  We  used  to  have  a  ranch  in  New 
Mexico  but  we  gave  it  up  due  to  the  dis- 
tance involved.  Now  we  are  completely 
happy  with  our  new  purchase  because  it's 
just  what  we  want  in  every  way. 

Curt  and  I  are  just  like  any  other  family, 
thinking  and  planning  ahead,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  feeling  of  security.  In  this 
business,  one  never  knows.  With  a  cattle 
ranch — which  we've  always  dreamed 
about — Curt  and  I  feel  we  have  some- 
thing   concrete. 

Curt  was  raised  on  a  ranch  as  a  boy, 
and  he  doesn't  boast  about  it.  At  least 
not  after  his  experience  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  time  had  come  to  brand  our  cattle 
with  the  Lazy  CM  mark.  Curt  found  him- 
self puzzled  about  where  the  brand  went. 
Finally,  swallowing  his  pride  a  bit,  he 
called   one  of  his   six  brothers. 

<f  VK^hy,  think  it  over,  boy,  if  you  were 

**  riding  along  and  wanted  to  see  if  the 
cattle  ahead  were  yours,  you'd  have  to 
look  high  on  their  hips.  If  the  brand  were 
placed  any  lower,  you  might  have  to  dis- 
mount and  no  rancher  wants  that  trouble." 

"You  sure  can  forget  the  essentials  of  any 
trade,"  Curt  grinned  at  me,  "when  you 
don't  practice  all  the  time." 

In  spite  of  Curt's  big,  rugged,  masculine 
appearance  he  loves  pretty  things,  espe- 
cially furniture.  During  the  time  we  were 
furnishing  our  Beverly  Hills  home,  Curt 
fell  in  love  with  a  pair  of  hand-made 
French  provincial  beds.  I  was  worried 
about  matching  other  furniture  with  them, 
but  he  couldn't  forget  them.  So  we  bought 
them.  I  looked  all  over  Los  Angeles  for 
furniture  to  complete  the  bedroom,  but 
it  wasn't  until  we  went  to  New  York  for 
a  radio  show  that  I  found  matching 
pieces.  We  shipped  them  back  here  and  all 
was  well. 

On  our  19th  wedding  anniversary,  Curt 
presented  me  with  an  especially  beautiful 
German-made  music  box.  On  the  top 
is  a  mother,  rocking  her  baby  to  sleep 
to  the  tune  of  Brahms'  Lullaby  which  was 
Stephen's  favorite  as  a  very  young  boy. 
I  just  loved  it.  After  I  had  shown  it  to 
Stephen,  he  leaned  back  and  sighed  in  a 
most  appreciative  mood,  "It  takes  me 
back  a  thousand  years." 

Curt  and  I  lead  the  busy  life,  the  quiet 
life  and,  for  us,  the  good  life.  Could  any- 
one ask  for  anything  more? 
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an  energetic,  lovable  four.  But  he's  an  extra 
special  guy,  this  husband  of  mine,  and 
needs  extra  special  care — the  kind  of 
care  which  any  wife  should  give  a  hus- 
band— only  double.  We're  awfully  close, 
both  in  Red's  professional  life  as  well  as  in 
his  home  life.  We  share  the  ups  and  downs, 
the  terrific  work  schedule,  the  fun  and  the 
blues.  It's  always  been  like  this  with  us, 
and  please  the  Lord,  it  always  will  be.  And 
I  know  as  a  wife,  I've  always  got  to  be  one 
step  ahead  of  him.  With  Red  this  isn't 
easy!  But  I  wouldn't  trade  my  life  with 
him  for  any  other  life  in  or  out  of  this 
wide  world. 

Out  on  my  shoes  and  I'll  guarantee 
*  you'll  have  them  worked  out  in  one 
day  of  keeping  this  necessary  step  ahead  of 
Red.  Our  mornings  begin  at  an  early  hour, 
especially  if  Big  Red  (I'm  Little  Red)  is 
working  on  a  movie — the  alarm  rings  for 
me  at  6:30  and  I'm  Red's  alarm  for  seven 
a.  m.  While  he  is  stretching  I  get  the  bath 
ready,  lay  out  the  linens,  put  the  razor 
blade  in  the  razor  and  switch  on  the  radio. 
While  he's  bathing  and  shaving,  he  catches 
up  on  the  latest  news.  After  he's  dressed 
the  children  come  in  to  say  "hello"  and 
chatter  at  him  like  a  couple  of  magpies 
while  he  eats  his  breakfast  on  a  tray  which 
comes  up.  While  he's  swallowing  his 
second  cup  of  coffee,  I  shoo  the  children 
out  and  cue  him  on  his  lines  for  the  day. 
He  puts  on  his  driving  cap,  kisses  me 
goodbye  and  whirls  out  the  door  with  jet- 
propelled  motions.  We  have  launched  our 
day. 

Red  says  I'm  his  whipping  post  but  isn't 
every  woman  for  her  husband?  When  he 
comes  home,  overly  tired  from  a  fast- 
paced  day,  he  sometimes  finds  fault  with 
everything — just  everything.  My  hair  isn't 
right,  I  have  the  same  dress  on  he  saw 
the  day  before,  why  isn't  the  roast  hotter, 
why  do  the  children  have  to  pick  the  time 
when  he  gets  home  for  fighting?  I  don't 
quarrel  back  because  I  know  he's  just  a 
man  who's  tired  out.  And  I  learned  the 
first  few  months  of  marriage  that  two 
redheads  yelling  at  one  another  is  no  way 
to  solve  any  problem.  Red's  like  any 
typical  husband — the  mood  doesn't  last 
long,  the  children  stop  fighting  and  climb 
all  over  him  and  he's  smiling  again  as  if 
the  day  had  been  a  beautiful  one.  And  I 
feel  like  a  queen  when  I  come  through  one 
of  those  moods  and  he  says,  "You're  won- 
derful. The  only  woman  in  the  world 
who'd  put  up  with  me!"  That's  the  ap- 
plause I  have  ringing  in  my  ears  when  the 
day  gets  a  little  tough  to  live  with. 

Moods  like  this  don't  last  long  with  Red, 
although  he's  a  man  who's  either  way  up 
or  way  down.  But,  basically,  he's  a  happy 
guy.  And  he's  gentle  and  he's  thoughtful. 
I've  received  two  dozen  American  beauty 
roses  just  because  he's  thought  he  said 
something  that  made  me  unhappy.  He 
never  forgets  birthdays,  holidays  and  an- 
niversaries and  sometimes  he  gives  me  a 
gift  just  because  he  thinks  it  should  be  a 
special  occasion.  He's  generous  to  a  fault 
and  the  only  thing  he  really  begrudges  me 
is  time — and  I  can  understand  it  for  in 
Red's  life  it's  probably  his  most  precious 
ingredient. 

I  literally  have  to  sneak  off  to  shop  or 
go  to  the  beauty  parlor.  I  remember  the 
last  time  I  went  to  get  my  hair  done — 
all  of  two  months  ago — Red  came  home 
early  from  the  studio,  all  set  to  take  a 
drive  through  San  Fernando  Valley,  a 
drive  he  loves  because  he  sees  people  and 
cars  and  can  try  out  his  gags  on  me  while 
he's  relaxing.  But,  he  couldn't  find  me — 
he   called   every  place  he   could   think  of 


My  Red-Headed  Monster 

and  when,  after  a  couple  of  hours  getting 
a  permanent  and  a  manicure,  I  finally  came 
home,  he  was  beside  himself. 

"Where  have  you  been,"  he  asked  with 
all  the  little-boy  reproach  he  could  get  in 
his  thoroughly  grown-up  voice. 

"I  went  to  get  a  permanent,"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"You  don't  need  one — not  ever.  I  like 
your  hair  that  way.  Now  please  get  your 
hat  and  coat  and  let's  go." 

I  haven't  been  back  since  and  probably 
won't  because  actually  Red's  right.  There 
isn't  time  and  besides  he  does  like  my  hair 
"that  way." 

As  you  can  see,  time  is  the  most  im- 
portant element  in  our  lives  and  we  al- 
ways have  time  for  two  things  at  our  house 
— our  children,  Valentina  and  Richard. 
We  don't  have  any  set  hours  when  we 
see  them  like  so  many  parents  do — they're 
just  part  of  our  lives  any  time.  And  what 
a  foursome  we  make — all  redheads.  Won- 
der how  we  curb  our  traditional  tempers? 
It's  simple.  We  don't,  because  there  just 
aren't  any  real  tempers  in  our  house.  Red 
adores  being  with  the  children,  loves  to 
"read"  to  them  which  is  his  way  of  say- 
ing, "I'm  on  again."  He  plays  the  part  of 
every  animal  in  the  book,  enacts  the 
ferocious  bear,  the  roaring  lion  and  the 
lazy  cat  with  the  same  verve  he  puts  into 
a  radio  script.  And  there  has  never  been 
a  more  appreciative  audience. 

Every  year  we  take  a  ten-day  vacation 
with  Valentina  and  Richard  and  we  go  to 
the  mountains,  which  they  love.  Those 
ten  days  are  completely  devoted  to  them. 
We  go  to  bed  early,  almost  when  they  do, 
get  up  with  them  in  the  morning  and  do 
everything  they  want  to  do  when  they 
want  to  do  it.  Red  looks  forward  to  these 
ten  days  with  "just  us  three"  as  much  as 
the  children  do,  as  much  as  I  do. 

As  for  the  type  of  vacation  some  people 
take  away  from  home,  children  and  all 
the  routine  of  daily  living — we  just  don't 
for  the  same  reason  most  people  don't — 
we  can't  afford  it.  We  usually  call  per- 
sonal appearances  our  "vacations."  Then  we 
combine  a  few  days'  fun  with  business,  like 
we  did  when  Red  played  the  Palladium 
in  London.  We  would  go  off  by  ourselves 
seeing  all  the  wonderful  old  streets,  the 
beautiful  shops,  just  walking  around  be- 
tween show  times.  Incidentally,  that's  one 
way  I  get  my  shopping  done  here — Red 
and  I  go  window  shopping  at  night,  pick- 
ing out  things  that  we  want  for  the  house, 
gifts  we  think  some  one  will  like  for  a 
birthday  or  Christmas.  Then  in  the  morn- 
ing I  order  from  the  store  where  we've 
seen   the   article. 

We've  had  such  wonderful  trips  in  the 
"  past.  There  were  times  when  we  did 
just  pack  up  and  wander  off  in  the  car. 
Traveling  across  the  country  by  car,  we 
found  people  accepted  Red  as  one  of  their 
own  townspeople.  It  was  exciting  for  me 
to  hear  people  call  out  to  my  husband, 
"Hi,  Red"  in  some  little  place  we'd  never 
been  in  before.  Red  says  he's  never  met  a 
stranger  in  his  life — and  that's  so  true. 
However,  if  this  sounds  like  Red  gets  a 
rest  when  he  goes  away,  it  sounds  all 
wrong.  Not  Red  Skelton.  I  tease  him  be- 
cause he's  always  on!  He  never  slows  down 
and  I  can  usually  find  him  putting  on  a 
show  for  the  bellboys,  if  we're  in  a  hotel, 
or  for  the  townspeople  if  we're  in  a  small 
town.  Of  course,  if  we're  off  with  the 
children,  alone,  he  puts  the  show  on  for 
me  and  the  kids.  No  wonder  people  love 
him! 

Our  closest  friends — who  love  Red,  too — 
are  two  business  associates  who  have  been 
with  Skelton  for  around  fifteen  years.  They 


are  Freeman  Keyes  and  Bo  Roos,  man- 
ager and  business  manager  respectively, 
and  our  great  and  wonderful  friend,  "Pop" 
Gene  Fowler,  the  man  who  writes  such 
good  books  about  John  Barrymore  and 
Jimmy  Durante  and  people  like  that.  We 
call  them  all  Our  Family  because  that's 
what  they  are.  If  they  don't  talk  to  Red  at 
least  once  a  day  by  phone  or  drop  by  the 
house  to  see  him,  he  s  hurt. 

When  a  big  holiday  comes  around,  a 
holiday  like  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas, 
we  wouldn't  think  of  sitting  down  to  our 
table  without  Our  Family.  Our  real,  blood 
relation  family,  Red's  mother  and  step- 
father and  my  mother  and  dad  are  there 
and  there  is  good  food  and  wonderful 
presents  and  laughter.  Then  we  feel  com- 
plete. 

I  try  to  return  Red's  attentions  with  gifts 
that  show  I'm  pleased  and  he's  always  most 
pleased  when  I  get  him  paints,  books  or 
photographic  equipment.  For  Red  is  equal- 
ly in  love  with  all  three.  Our  rooms  are 
filled  with  his  clown  paintings,  which  are 
excellent.  Typically  Skelton,  however,  is 
the  way  he  paints — all  over  the  house.  Re- 
cently he  usurped  my  lovely  pink  dress- 
ing room  for  his  workshop  because  the 
light  was  better.  I  didn't  care,  really.  I  got 
a  bigger  thrill  out  of  seeing  him  hard  at 
work  on  a  canvas,  than  I  could  ever  re- 
ceive looking  at  the  dressing  room,  all 
spic  and  span. 

Ded's  books  are  so  many  and  so  varied 
-*-*•  that  I've  lost  track  and  count  .  .  .  they 
are  popping  out  of  every  available  space, 
on  coffee  tables,  in  chairs,  on  the  tops  of 
everything.  Some  day  I  think  we'll  have 
to  build  a  special  home  for  them.  He's  an 
avid  reader  and  won't  go  to  sleep  unless 
he  has  at  least  six  books  within  reach. 
Don't  ever  let  his  reputation  as  a  "clown" 
fool  you — he's  a  brilliant  man.  He  not 
only  knows  how  to  be  a  comic,  but  knows 
every  principle  of  comedy — as  well  as 
many  other  subjects. 

But  of  all  his  avocations  I  think  he  loves 
photography  best.  He's  not  only  tops  as  a 
portrait  photographer  but  his  amateur 
movie  work  is  sensational.  And  I'm  not 
prejudiced.  He's  been  told  that  by  pro- 
fessional men  and  told  too  that  he  should 
present  it  commercially.  He's  at  work  now 
on  two  motion  pictures  he's  making  him- 
self, which  I  feel  are  good  enough  to  be 
shown.  I  continually  marvel  at  Red's  ca- 
pacity for  work  and  play — for  he  does  all 
these  things  in  between  TV  shows,  a  radio 
show  each  week  and  his  motion  picture 
work. 

To  keep  that  one  step  ahead  of  my  hus- 
band, I  sleep  in  a  separate  bedroom  for 
one  very  obvious  reason — I  need  sleep  to 
keep  up  with  him  and  Red  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  wakes  up  every  two  or  three 
hours,  writes  down  ideas  for  TV  shows,  or 
radio  scripts,  or  reads.  I  always  wait  until 
he  falls  asleep  for  the  first  time  before  I 
retire.  He  always  goes  to  sleep  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  his  chin  down  on  his  chest. 
I  grab  his  feet  under  the  covers,  give  him 
a  big  pull  until  he's  completely  under  the 
covers,  tuck  the  blankets  back  in,  pull  the 
pillow  around  his  ears,  turn  out  the  light 
and  tiptoe  out  the  door.  After  he  wakes 
up  he's  on  his  own. 

I  guess  I  feel  about  being  married  to 
Red  Skelton  the  way  most  wives  feel  about 
their  husbands— it's  exciting,  eventful,  and 
satisfying.  I  wouldn't  have  life,  or  Red, 
any  other  way.  I  didn't  marry  him  to 
change  him,  but  to  fit  into  his  life.  I  want 
to  make  him  happy  and  fll  do  my  darned- 
est— and  love  every  minute  of  every  effort 
that  goes  into  it. 


$100  IN  A  MONTH 

JUST  FOR 

WEARING 

AND  SHOWING 

LOVELY  DRESSES! 

Ladies— here's  the  best  news  you  ever  heard!  Your  chance  to  get  a 
whole  new  beautiful  wardrobe  of  your  own  ...  a  stunning  collec- 
tion of  the  most  colorful  new  styles  . . .  WITHOUT  PAYING  A 
SINGLE  PENNY!   And— unbelievable  though  it  sounds— you 
can  make  up  to  $100  in  a  month  just  by  wear1  ig  these  glorious 
dresses— and  showing  them  to  your  friends! 

\  HERE'S  ALL  YOU  DO! 

Just  wear  these  lovely  Fashion  Frocks  given  to  you  as  a  bonus. 
What  could  be  more  pleasant?  You  have  your  choice  of  over  150  striking 
new  styles  —  designed   by   one  of   America's  best  known   dress  companies. 
When  friends  ask  about  them— (as  they're  bound  to!  )— simply  explain  how 
you  can  get  them  the  same  exquisite  styles.  Your  friends,  relatives,  neighbors 
—  almost  any  woman  you   know  —  will   jump  at  the  chance  to  get  these 
dresses.  It's  our  way  of  advertising  the  unbeatable  values  offered  by  world- 
famous  FASHION  FROCKS! 

NO  CANVASSING... NO  EXPERIENCE! 


No  woman  can   resist  such   smart,  original  styles  .  .  .  such   magnificent 
colors  and  fabrics.  And  there's  a  complete  range  of  sizes  for  every  type  of 
figure  ...  Misses,  Half-Sizes,  Juniors  and  Stouts.  Until  you  actually  see 
the  breath-taking  portfolio  of  new  Fashion  Frocks,  you  simply  can't 
magine  the  amazing  variety  of  styles,  colors,  weaves  and  patterns. 
What's  more,  each  dress  carries  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  and 
our  own  unconditional  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  So  it's  no  wonder 
you'll  be  making  BIG  MONEY   just  by  wearing  and  showing 
them  to  your  friends.  Best  of  all,  there's  no  door-to-door  canvass- 
ing .  .  .  you're  strictly  your  own  "boss "!  You  need  no  experi- 
ence either.  And  to  top  off  the  whole  wonderful  plan,  you 
can  get  your  own  gorgeous  new  dresses  month  after  month 
—without  cost  to  you! 

NO  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND! 

Everything  is  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  COST! 
The  coupon  brings  you  a  striking  Style  Portfolio, 
showing  the  whole  thrilling  array  of  Fashion 
Frocks  designs  in  glorious  color.  And  you'll  re- 
ceive actual  fabric  samples  of  each  exclusive  new 
style.  And  don't  forget'.  The  coupon  also  brings 
you  full  color  reproductions  of  the  styles  you 
may  soon  select  for  personal  use! 


#407 
Detachable 
cape    adds 
charm     to 
rayon  linen 


DON'T  WAIT! 
OPENINGS    LIMITED! 

This  NEW  plan  is  so  sensational  that 
openings  are  limited.  So  hurry!  Fill 
•out  the  coupon  and  send  it  in  before 
the  quota  is  filled.  Don't  miss  this 
chance  of  a  lifetime!  Remember  .  .  . 
there  is  no  obligation,  not  a  penny 
to  pay!  Paste  coupon  on  a  postcard 
—and  mail  it  today! 


FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J-4053  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  POSTCARD  MAIL  TODAY! 


FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

Studio  J-4053    Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

YES,  Id  like  to  be  one  of  the  women  who  get  the  chance  to 
make  up  to  S100  in  a  month  for  wearing  and  showing  Fashion 
Frocks.  Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  every- 
thing I  need  FREE ! 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 
Hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  For  this  reason  three 
Breck  Shampoos  have  been  developed.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is 
for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair.  When  you  buy  a  shampoo, 
ask  for  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo  for  your  hair.  A  Breck 
Shampoo   will    leave   your  hair  clean,    fragrant  and   shining. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 

NUFAC  TURING  CHEMISTS  ■  SPRINGFIELD  J  MASSACHUSETTS 

GO  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  OTTAWA  CANADA 
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Lucille  Balls  Baby 
Jack  Webb  •  Warren  Hull 

Jackie  Gleason 
Bert  Parks  •  Peggy  Wood 
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OUR  FAVORITE  STARS  and  SHOWS  by  NATIONWIDE  VOTE 


my  1\ ovy  Bath 

its  apleasure... 
pure  pleasure! ' 


Yes,  there's  more 

lather  .  .  .  faster  lather  .  .  . 

in  an  Ivory  bath! 

It's  so  relaxing  to  sink  into  an  Ivory 
bath!  You  don't  grope  for  soap — Ivory 
floats  right  into  your  hand.  You  don't 
wait  for  lather — that  husky  cake  of  Ivory 
fairly  bursts  into  rich,  foamy  suds!  For 
Ivory  makes  more  lather,  faster,  than  any 
other  leading  bath  soap! 

There's  Ivory's  famous 

mildness  .  .  .  and  such  a  clean, 

fresh  odor! 

It's  pure  delight — the  gentle  caress  of 
silky  Ivory  suds.  For  Ivory  is  9944/)00% 
pure  . . .  mild  as  mild.  Why,  more  doctors 
advise  Ivory  Soap  for  skin  care  than  any 
other  soap.  And  that  clean,  fresh-smell- 
ing Ivory  lather  leaves  you  so  refreshed! 
All  aglow  and  ready  to  go! 

You  get  more  for  your 
money,  too! 

Yes,  mild  Ivory  .  .  .  pure  Ivory  .  .  .  float- 
ing Ivory  .  .  .  actually  costs  you  less! 
Gives  you  more  soap  for  your  money 
than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 


99^  pure  it  Boats 


"The  whole  family  agrees  on  Ivory!" 
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*jo  much  defends  on  whether 
your  charm  keeps  on  working. 
Freddy's  didn't.  Freddy  was  going 
great  at  half -past-eight,  hut  hy 
ten  his  girl  was  giving  him 
the  definite  hrush-off. 
And  who  could  hlame  her? 
No  girl  wants  to  put  up  with 
a  base  of  halitosis  (had  hreath). 

you  seldom  know  when  you're  guilty 
of  halitosis  (bad  breath)  .  .  .  and  even 
your  best  friend  won't  tell  you. 

Why  risk  offending  needlessly . . .  why 
take  chances  with  lesser  methods  when 
Listerine  Antiseptic  instantly  stops  bad 
breath,  and  keeps  it  stopped  usually  for 
hours  on  end?  This  amazing  deodorant 
effect  is  due  to  Listerine's  germ-killing 
action. 


LISTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better  than  chlorophyll  or  tooth  paste 


No  chlorophyll  kills  odor  bacteria 
like  this . . .  instantly 

You  see,  Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  mil- 
lions of  the  very  mouth  germs  that  cause 
the  most  common  type  of  bad  breath  . . . 
the  kind  that  begins  when  germs  start 
the  fermentation  of  proteins  which  are 
always  present  in  the  mouth.  And,  re- 
search shows  that  your  hreath  stays 
sweeter  longer  depending  upon  the  de- 
gree to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  the 
mouth.  Brushing  your  teeth  doesn't  give 
you  Listerine's  antiseptic  protection. 


Chlorophyll  or  chewing  gums  don't  kill 
germs.  Listerine  does. 

Clinically  proved  four  times 
better  than  tooth  paste 

That  is  why  independent  research  re- 
ported Listerine  Antiseptic  averaged  at 
least  four  times  more  effective  in  reduc- 
ing breath  odors  than  three  leading  chlo- 
rophyll products  and  two  leading  tooth 
pastes . . .  stopped  had  hreath  up  to  three- 
to-four  times  longer  than  the  tooth  pastes 
or  chlorophyll  products  hy  actual  test. 


So,  no  matter  what  else  you  do,  use 
Listerine  Antiseptic  when  you  want  to 
be  extra-careful  that  your  breath  does  not 
offend.  Rinse  the  mouth  with  it  night 
and  morning  and  before  any  date  where 
you  want  to  be  at  your  best.  Lambert 
Pharmacal  Company  Division  of  The 
Lambert  Company,  St.  Louis  6,  Missouri. 


Every  week 

2  different  shows,  radio  &  television — 

"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET'" 

See  your  paper  for  times  and  stations 


LISTERINE. ..the  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world 
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And  Colgate's  has  proved  conclusively  that  brush- 
ing teeth  right  after  eating  stops  tooth  decay 
best!  I n  fact,  the  Colgate  way  stopped  more  decay 
for  more  people  than  ever  before  reported  in 
all  dentifrice  history! 

■     smmmr  mmmmmmm 

LATER— Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 


Brushing  Teeth  Right  After  Eating  with 

COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 

STOPS 

BAD  BREATH  a.<i 

STOPS  DECAY! 

Colgate's  instantly  stops  bad  breath  in  7  out  of  10 
cases  that  originate  in  the  mouth !  And  the  Colgate 
way  of  brushing  teeth  right  after  eating  is  the 
best  home  method  known  to  help  stop  tooth  decay ! 


COLGATE 


IT  CHANS  YOUR  BREATH  WHILE  IT 
CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  I 
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Member  of  The  TRUE  STORY  Women's  Group 


"Women  tell  me  I  li  is  is 
tlie  greatest  hair-beauty  discovery 
since  the  permanent  wave" 


-hg/c  mist  ruA 


brings  an 
utterly  new 
smoother  look  to 
American  women 


spray  net 


keeps  any  hair-do  softly  in  place  all  day  long 


Now  comes  a  new  way  to  keep 
your  hair  perfectly  in  place — all  day,  all 
evening.  Simply  press  the  button — and 
the  magic  mist  of  Helene  Curtis  Spray  Net 
keeps  your  hair  the  way  you  set  it — 
softly,  naturally  .  .  .  invisibly  .  .  .  for  that 
new,  smoother  look. 

Millions    of  women   are   finding   that 
Helene  Curtis  Spray  Net  is  the  perfect 


answer  to  wispy,  straggly,  unruly  hair. 
Protects  your  hair-do  unfailingly  — 
utterly  without  stiff-looking  lacquers  or 
greasiness.  Won't  harm  hair — brushes 
out  instantly.  Takes  less  time  to  apply 
than  lipstick.  Keeps  hair-do's  fresher 
longer  between  your  regular  visits  to 
the  beauty  parlor.  Get  Helene  Curtis 
Spray  Net  today! 


Regular  Size  $1.25 
New  7  J  02.  Economy  Size,  $2 

At   all  -Drug    Stores, 

Cosmetic  Counters  and 

Beauty  Salons. 


DAYTIME 
DIARY 


AUNT  JENNY  In  Littleton  people  get 
up  early,  work  hard,  find  pleasure  in  their 
families,  and  go  to  sleep  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  But  sometimes  the  events  that  fill 
the  hours  between  waking  and  sleeping  are 
not  quite  what  one  might  expect.  These 
are  the  stories  Aunt  Jenny  tells  as  she 
dramatizes  the  seemingly  quiet  lives  of  the 
neighbors  she  knows  and  likes  so  well. 
M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  As  Larry  Noble 
rehearses  in  a  new  play,  his  wife  Mary 
senses  that  the  mysterious,  fascinating  Lu- 
cius Brooks  is  far  too  interested  in  some  of 
her  friends.  In  spite  of  her  suspicions  she 
is  drawn  to  this  unusual  man,  though  she 
does  not  foresee  the  influence  he  will  have 
in  her  life  and  Larry's.  Will  her  instinct, 
always  sharpest  where  Larry  is  concerned, 
recognize,  in  time,  the  danger  threatening 
their  marriage?    M-F,  4  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

BRIGHTER  BAY    The    new    dam    has 

caused  a  lot  of  controversy  in  the  town  of 
Three  Rivers.  There  are  two  points  of 
view — the  sentimental  and  the  practical. 
For,  after  all,  the  dam  will  mean  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  commerce  for  the  towns- 
people. Dr.  Richard  Dennis  takes  the 
practical  side  in  the  fight — and  proves  to 
the  town  that  a  clergyman  can  see  the 
merit  in  affairs  of  the  world.  He  will  show 
Three  Rivers  a  hidden  truth  in  the  matter. 
M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

BOCTOR'S  WIFE  After  the  very  long, 
difficult,  emotional  battle  of  the  past 
months,  Dr.  Dan  Palmer  and  his  wife  Julie 
are  forced  to  decide  that,  much  as  they 
love  young  Jigger,  the  mother  who  has 
suddenly  reappeared  in  his  life  has  a  bet- 
ter right  to  his  custody.  Fighting  off  the 
R  inevitable  brooding  depression  that  comes 
M  with  Jigger's  loss,  Julie  is  unaware  that 
her  sacrifice  is  the  prelude  to  the  greatest 
joy  of  her  life.  M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  Crime  sto- 
ries are  the  specialty  of  David  Farrell,  ace 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily  Eagle, 
who  has  learned  through  bitter  experience 
two  invaluable  lessons.  The  first  is  that 
nobody  is  above  suspicion,  and  the  second 
is  that  the  instincts  of  his  wife  Sally  are 
sometimes  sharper  than  his  own.  Working 
together,  the  Farrells  have  helped  police 
break  many  a  baffling  case.  M-F,  5:15  P.M. 
EST,  NBC. 

GUIBING  EIGHT  Three  happy  mar- 
riages have  been  jeopardized  by  the  tragic 
mistake  of  young  Kathy  Grant.  Not  even 
the  dreadful  crime  of  which  she  is  accused 
seems  as  terrible  to  her  as  the  destruction 
of  the  faith  of  her  husband.  What  does 
Dick  really  feel  for  her  now?  What  are 
the  indirect  effects  of  her  selfishness  on 
Bill  Bauer,  her  stepmother's  brother,  and 
his  wife?  What  of  Meta  herself,  and 
Kathy's  father  Joe?  M-F,  1:45  P.M.  EST, 
CBS.   M-F,  12:45  P.M.  EST,  CBS-TV. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  hav- 
ing recently  come  through  an  unsettling 
romance,  is  somewhat  wary  of  emotional 
involvment.  The  children  of  Hilltop 
House,  the  orphanage  she  supervises,  are 
taxing  enough — and  appealing  enough — to 
fill  her  life,  if  she  really  wants  it  that  way. 
But  does  she?  An  old  friend's  arrival  in 
Glendale  puts  the  problem  squarely  before 
Julie.    M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  The  fanatical,  mys- 
terious Captain  Everett  Nightingale  is  well 
on  his  way  to  destroying  not  only  his  own 
marriage  but  the  second  marriage  of  his 
former  wife,  as  he  continues  his  sinister 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  son,  Nelson.  Trying 
to  keep  the  Captain  from  wrecking  many 
lives,  Bill  Davidson  himself  becomes  a 
target  for  the  hate  of  this  twisted  person- 
ality. Will  Bill  be  able  to  help  himself  or 
the  others?    M-F,  5  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Almost 
anyone  can  see  right  through  to  the  grasp- 
ing soul  of  Danny  Kramer's  mother.  But 
is  that  reason  enough  to  keep  her  away 
from  her  son?  Would  a  mother  do  more 
for  Danny  than  the  affection  of  Chichi  and 
Papa  David,  or  the  money  of  Miss  Vanden- 
bush?  Chichi's  down-to-earth  sense  re- 
fuses to  think  so,  but  the  battle  over  Danny 
could  end  by  doing  the  crippled  youngster 
harm  no  matter  which  way  it  turns  out. 
M-F,  3  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

LORENZO  JONES  The  amnesia  that 
separates  Lorenzo  from  his  wife  Belle  has 
forced  each  of  them  to  develop  a  new  life. 
In  New  York,  Belle  becomes  the  valued 
assistant  to  Verne  Massey,  whose  new  play 
is  going  into  rehearsal.  Meanwhile,  in 
Canada,  Lorenzo  has  fallen  in  love  with 
brilliant  young  Gail  Maddox.  Convinced 
by  Madge  Barton,  who  says  she  is  his  aunt, 
that  he  is  free  to  marry,  Lorenzo  becomes 
engaged  to  Gail.  M-F,  5:30  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Ma  understood  perfectly 
when  her  daughter  Evey  was  upset  by  the 
baby  that  was  arriving  long  after  she  and 
Willy  had  given  up  hope,  thirteen  years 
after  their  son  Junior  was  born.  But  Ma 
is  wondering  if  the  baby  is  responsible  for 
Evey's  sudden  discontent  with  everything. 
Will  Willy  do  something  unwise  because 
of  Evey?s  fretting  over  money?  And  where 
will  the  Hofmanns,  new  in  town,  fit  into 
the  picture?    M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

OUR  GAL  SUNBAY  Believing  that  she 
is  in  some  mysterious  way  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  her  two  husbands,  Eve  West- 
brooke  breaks  her  own  heart  and  that  of 
Ralph  Holden,  Lord  Henry's  business  part- 
ner, by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  become 
her  third  husband.  Trying  to  prove  to 
Eve  that  her  dread  is  based  on  nothing 
more  than  a  morbid  fancy,  Sunday  Brin- 
thrope  incurs  the  dangerous  enmity  of 
socialite  Regina  Page.  M-F,  12:45  P.M. 
EST,  CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  Linda 
and  Pepper  Young  have  solved  an  emo- 
tional crisis  in  their  marriage  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  baby  whose  mother  wanted  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him.  But  the  baby's  father, 
learning  the  child  was  a  boy,  prepares  to 
wage  ruthless  battle  to  reclaim  the  rights 
his  wife  signed  away.  What  will  it  do  to 
Linda's  new-found  happiness  if  somehow 
the  infant  whom  she  so  dearly  loves  can  be 
taken  from  her?  M-F,  3:30  P.M.  EST, 
NBC. 

PERRY  MASON  At  last,  lawyer  Perry 
Mason  is  able  to  convince  the  police  that 
.  the  poisoner,  Emmet,  is  a  more  dangerous 
public  enemy  than  is  Perry  himself  for 
trying  to  save  the  life  of  an  innocent  client. 
With  police  cooperation  Perry  feels  sure 
that  Emmet  is  getting  toward  the  end  of 
his  rope.  Will  Ruth  Davis  be  the  bait  that 
brings  him  into  the  open?  And  will  Perry 
then  have  the  key  to  final  defeat  of  Mark 
Cesar?    M-F,  2:15  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

RIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Though  she 

knows  it  is  unwise  for  her  to  interfere  at 

the  present  time  in  certain  public  affairs, 

(Continued  on  page  6) 


TIME  AVAILABLE  TO 

AMERICA'S  PRECIOUS  BABIES 


with  the  extra  protection  of  Chlorophyll 


Soothes . . .  softens . . .  safeguards 
—as  no  ordinary  baby  lotion  does. 

Guaranteed  to  prevent  diaper  rash  or  your  money  back/ 

Here's  the  perfectly  wonderful  way  to  give  your  precious  baby  the 
head-to-toe  skin  protection  that  doctors  welcome.  Playtex  Baby  Lotion 
safeguards  your  baby,  day  and  night,  with  prolonged  antiseptic  action 
. . .  keeps  your  baby  flower-fresh.  Safe,  even  on  tender,  new-born  skin! 
PLAYTEX  Lotion  contains  a  "Miracle  Antiseptic"  that  guarantees 
no  diaper  rash,  or  your  money  back.  You  owe  it  to 
your  baby  to  give  him  the  extra  protection  of  PLAYTEX 
Chlorophyll  Lotion.  Get  a  bottle  today/  At  leading  Drug 
and  Department  Stores. 
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{no  fee/era/  tax) 
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f\  ■  DRYPER  PANTIES 


ANTISEPTIC 
SOOTHING 
PROTECTIVE 
CtEANSING 


ICEST   THINGS    NEXT    TO   BABY 

SHEETS  BIBS  OIL  POWDER  CREAM  LOTION 


International  Latex  Corporation,  PLAYTEX  PARK,  Dover  Del. 


To  add  "suspense"  to  a  picnic  outing  ? 

I    I  Auction  the  eats         rj  Rig  op  a  rope  swing 

Sold  to  yon  bristle  bean  in  the  yellow 
striped  tee  shirt!  — one  surprise  package 
crammed  with  goodies  for  two.  Auction- 
ing the  vittles  puts  bang  in  a  picnic.  And 
pays  for  Cokes.  Keep  bidders  guessing  as 
to  which  gal  packed  which  supper  box; 
later,  each  lad  shares  the  fare  with  his 
"mystery  belle."  There's  no  mystery  in 
how  to  keep  confident  —  at  calendar  time. 
Simply  choose  Kotex:  wonderfully  absorb- 
ent—the s-o-f-t  napkin  that  holds  its  shape. 
Made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it. 


Should  this  departing  guest  write  a  — 

□  Thank  you  note         □  Bread  n'  butter  letter 

"Dear  Joanie  — the  weekend  was  devoon"  — 
But  wait;  doesn't  Joan's  Mom  rate  your 
appreciation,  too?  Write  her  a  bread  and 
butter  letter.  Lines  of  thanks  for  all  she 
did  to  make  your  visit  fun.  You  know, 
there  are  some  "lines"  you  never  need  fret 
about:  the  revealing  kind  that  Kotex  pre- 
vents. (Thanks  to  those  flat,  pressed  ends!) 


If  your  back  perspires  too  freely  — 

□  Put  Sis  to  work        □  Hit  the  talcum  barrel 

What  though  your  face  be  dreamy,  if  your 
back  is  just  a-drip?  Don't  let  the  humidity 
cancel  your  dance  plans.  Get  Sis  to  pat  you 
on  the  back  — with  an  antiperspirant:  one 
best  for  you.  And  for  problem-day  protection, 
find  the  best-for-you  absorbency  of  Kotex. 
All  3  (Regular,  Junior,  Super)  have  that  ex- 
clusive safety  center. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


T.   M.    REG.    U.  S.   PAT.  OFF, 


P.  5. 


To  Stay  dainty  at  "that"  time,  choose  Quest*  deodorant 
powder.  Best  for  napkin  use,  because  Quest  has  no  moisture- 
resistant  base;  doesn't  slow  up  absorption.  Safe.  Soothing. 
Unscented.  Positively  destroys  odors.  Buy  Quest  powder  today. 


Daytime 


Carolyn  cannot  sit  by  calmly  when  it  seems 
to  her  that  a  cruel  breach  of  justice  is 
about  to  ruin  two  innocent  young  lives.  As 
Carolyn  decides  to  take  a  hand  in  saving 
the  accused  husband  of  her  young  and 
frantic  friend,  she  wonders  how  her  ac- 
tion will  affect  her  own  future.  Will  her 
husband  Miles  be  further  estranged?  M-F. 
3:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

ROAD  OF  LIFE  What  curious  strain  of 
instability  runs  through  the  Overton  fam- 
ily? Certainly  Conrad  Overton  seems  free 
of  ordinary  moral  and  ethical  restraints, 
and  both  his  son  Hugh  and  his  daughter 
Sybil  have  prided  themselves  on  their  un- 
conventionality,  which  in  Sybil's  case  more 
than  borders  on  crime.  Can  Dr.  Jim  Brent 
expose  the  full  truth  about  Conrad  before 
his  own  personal  danger  becomes  too 
acute?    M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC.   M-F, 

1  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROMANCE  OF  HELEN  TRENT  While 
Hollywood  designer  Helen  Trent  endeav- 
ors to  ignore  the  strangeness  of  her  new 
boss,  Kelsey  Spencer,  and  concentrate  on 
her  work  in  his  great  documentary,  Spen- 
cer's interest  in  Helen  develops  to  a  point 
that  enrages  Carol  Scott,  his  jealous  sec- 
retary. Meanwhile  a  new  barrier  rises  be- 
tween Helen  and  the  man  she  really  loves 
when  ambitious,  self-seeking  Gladys  Lar- 
kin  sets  her  cap  for  lawyer  Gil  Whitney. 
M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

ROSEMARY  The  dangers  through  which 
Rosemary  and  Bill  Roberts  have  fought 
their  way  in  recent  years  have  toughened 
them  in  a  degree  unusual  in  so  young  a 
couple.  But  is  Bill  tough  enough  to  win  the 
battle  he  is  waging,  through  his  news- 
paper, against  the  grafter- Ed  Duffy?  Has 
Duffy  a  weapon  he's  waiting  to  bring  out 
at  the  last  moment — a  weapon  forged  by 
Bill's  own  past — to  deal  a  final  defeat  to 
the  Robertses?  M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EST. 
CBS. 

SECOND  MRS.  RURTON  The  dread- 
ful tragedy  that  leaves  Terry  facing  the 
loss  of  Stan  turns  her  life  upside  down.  In 
spite  of  her  independence,  Terry  has  been 
a  wife  and  mother  of  the  most  devoted 
kind.  Without  Stan  she.  is  afraid,  at  first, 
that  she  cannot  go  on.  But  gradually  she 
finds  the  courage  to  carry  on  their  project 
— courage  and  faith  that  finally  lead  to 
greater  joy  than  she  dared  hope  for.  M-F, 

2  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  Though  Stella  and 
Arnold  King  are  unhappy  over  the  post- 
ponement of  their  marriage,  they  feel  the 
strange  death  of  his  sister-in-law,  Alida, 
must  be  cleared  up  before  they  can  go  on 
with  their  plans.  Meanwhile  Stella  is  in- 
creasingly disturbed  by  Jerry  Lawson's 
friendship  with  the  mysterious  Otis  Fern- 
aid.  Will  Stella's  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  help  her  to  avert  a  tragedy? 
M-F,  4:15  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


Diary 


THIS  IS  NOR  I  DRAKE  When  nurse 
Nora  Drake  shares  her  apartment  with  the 
unstable  teen-age  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
Sergeant,  she  does  not  suspect  her  own 
peril.  Grace's  involvement  with  Cass  To- 
dero,  sinister  leader  of  the  city's  teen-age 
underworld,  has  led  her  into  knowledge 
dangerous  to  Todero,  who  also  wants  Nora 
out  of  the  way.  Will  Fred  Molina  learn 
who  Sherrill  Boiler  is  in  time  to  stop  To- 
dero? M-F,  2:30  P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

WEIV01'  WARREN  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  should  be  at  the  top  of  the 
world — his  new  play  a  smashing  success  in 
spite  of  his  fears — playwright  Mark  Doug- 
las disappears.  Remembering  how  often 
this  has  happened  before,  Wendy  wonders 
desperately  if  their  marriage  has  worked 
only  harm  for  Mark.  If  her  love  can't  help 
him  to  stability,  is  there  any  use  going  on? 
Or  will  the  question  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  Wendy's  hands.?  M-F,  12  noon,  EST, 
CBS. 

WHEN  A  GiRL  MARRIES  Even  if  the 
lives  of  Joan  and  Harry  Davis  are  reunited 
in  the  happy  security  they  once  enjoyed, 
will  the  effects  of  their  separation  make 
the  future  very  different  from  what  it 
might  have  been?  The  dangerous,  emo- 
tionally unstable  element  that  came  into 
Harry's  existence  with  the  affections  of 
Claire  O'Brien  is  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  can  be  lightly  erased.  Will  it  prove 
fatal?  M-F,  10:45  P.M.  EST,  ABC. 

WOMAN  EN  MY  HOUSE  Many  times 
Jeff  Carter  has  thought  that  the  more  the 
members  of  a  family  fight  to  be  independ- 
ent, the  more  they  seem  to  belong  to  one 
another.  Certainly  his  brothers  and  sisters 
have  rebelled  frequently  and  fiercely 
against  their  loving  and  beloved  parents. 
And  yet  somehow  nothing  seems  to  weaken 
the  basic  family  ties.  Now  Jeff  has  cause 
to  wonder  if,  after  all,  this  is  such  a  very 
good  thing.  M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  M ALONE  No  matter  what 
the  final  outcome  is  of  Jerry's  efforts  to 
help  the  self-styled  young  tough  guy  Pete, 
the  miserable,  defiant  boy  will  certainly 
have  an  important  effect  on  several  lives. 
Through  their  relationship  with  Pete,  Jer- 
ry's mother,  his  young  daughter  Jill,  and 
Jerry  himself  learn  some  things  about 
themselves  and  each  other  that  they  might 
otherwise  never  have  found  out.  M-F,  1 :30 
P.M.  EST,  CBS. 

YOUNG  WIDDER  RROWN  Ellen,  sus- 
pected of  the  murder  of  Mathilda  Maxwell, 
accidentally  involves  Ruth  Loring,  wife  ol 
Dr.  Anthony  Loring,  to  whom  Ellen  was 
once  engaged.  Knowing  Ruth's  innocence, 
Ellen  tries  desperately  to  right  the  mistake, 
but  Anthony  cannot  understand  her  de- 
fense of  his  wife.  Thus  completely  es- 
tranged from  Anthony,  Ellen  wonders  if 
her  fate  lies  with  young  Christopher  Eliot. 
M-F,  4:30  P.M.  EST,  NBC. 


about  these 
intimate  physical  facts 


Do  You  Know 
or  Are  You  Only  'Guessing1? 

Blind  is  she  who  refuses  to  see.  The  mod- 
ern intelligent  young  wife  will  treasure 
this  scientific  information  about  femi- 
nine hygiene  (including  vaginal  cleanli- 
ness). Women  have  observed  hygienic 
laws  dating  back  to  biblical  times.  The 
important  question  today  for  women  is 
'what  is  the  best  product  to  use  for  the 
douche — which  one  has  decided  bene- 
fits to  offer.'  Tests  prove  zonite  is  a 
perfect  solution! 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic-ger- 
micide for  the  douche  of  all  those  tested 
is  so  powerfully  effective  yet  so  absolutely 
harmless  as  zonite. 

Completely  Safe  to  Body  Tissues 

zonite  is  positively  non-poisonous,  non- 
irritating.  It  is  a  wondrously  soothing- 
healing  agent,  zonite  can  even  be  swal- 
lowed accidentally  with  safety.  This  is 
an  advantage  no  other  type  of  antiseptic 


with  zonite's  great  germ-killing  power 
can  offer  you. 

The  Fabulous  History  of  ZONITE 

The  zonite  principle  was  originated  by 
a  famous  French  surgeon  and  an  Eng- 
lish scientist.  It  was  truly  a  miracle! 
The  first  antiseptic  in  the  world  that 
could  kill  the  most  active  bacteria  with- 
out harming  body  tissues.  Its  fame  soon 
spread,  and  women  were  quick  to  ap- 
preciate its  miracle-working  action  for 
feminine  hygiene. 

Enjoy  ZONITE'S  Hygienic  Protection 

zonite  eliminates  all  odors.  It  flushes 
away  waste  accumulations  and  depos- 
its. It  helps  guard  against  infection  and 
kills  every  germ  it  touches.  It's  not  al- 
ways possible  to  contact  all  the  germs  in 
the  tract,  but  you  can  be  sure  zonite 
instantly  kills  every  reachable  germ.  A 
zonite  douche  after  monthly  periods  is 
also  very  important  to  assure  personal 
daintiness. 

Always  use  as  directed. 


^Onilc  tm 


THIS  IDEAL  'ALL  PURPOSE' 
ANTISEPTIC-GERMICIDE  SHOULD  BE 
IN  EVERY  MEDICINE  CHEST 


HC6E»  Mail  coupon  for  free  book.  Reveals 
intimate  facts  and  gives  complete  information 
on  feminine  hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corporation,  Deot.  RM-53,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York   17,  N.  Y.* 

Name, 

Address 

City State 


•Offer  good  only  in  TJ.  S.  and  Canada 


THE  GUIDING  LIGHT 


How  could  I  face  my 
husband,  the  man  I  loved, 
when  everything  that  had  gone 
before  was  a  lie? 

By  KATHY  GRANT 


Happy  as  my  father — Joe  Roberts — was  with  Meta, 
I  persisted  in  closing  my  eyes  to  her  fine  qualities. 


I  can't  remember  ever  having  been  a  liar.  No 
child  grows  up  without  telling  at  least  a  few 
fibs,  but  looking  back  I  think  I  was  more 
on  the  priggish  side  than  otherwise.   I  can 
remember  lacing  into  my  brother  Joey,  with  all 
the  moral  and  physical  superiority  of  a  typical 
older  sister,  for  telling  a  couple  of  fibs  to 
Dad  which  I  considered  beyond  the  pale. 

So  I  wasn't  a  liar  by  habit.   Indeed,  I  would 
have  scorned  even  the  idea  of  fibbing  to  Dad. 
Ever  since  Mother  had  died,  years  ago,  Dad  and 
Joey  and  I  had  been  closer  than  the  average 
family — as  close  as  friends.  And  you  seldom  lie 
to  your  friends. 

Perhaps  if  the  things  that  hurt  hadn't  both 
come  at  once,  it  would  have  been  different.   If  I 
hadn't  fallen  in  love  with  Dick  Grant  before 
he  was  quite  ready  to  do  anything  about  it .  .  .  and 
if  Dad  hadn't  married  Meta  White  over  my 
bitter,  unyielding  opposition. 

Not  quite  seventeen,  and  just  getting  out  of 
high  school,  you  do  take  yourself  much  too 
seriously.  I  couldn't  believe  Dad  would  give  Joey 
and  me  such  a  stepmother — a  woman  who'd 
been  in  a  bad  scandal  just  a  short  time  before; 
a  woman  who  was  so  beautiful  that  it  couldn't 
help  causing  trouble.  My  real  objection,  I  suppose, 
was  to  a  stepmother  of  any  kind.   Dad  and  I 
had  been  so  close.  Stubbornly  I  refused  to  admit 
what  my  heart  really  knew  .  .  .  that  Dad  needed 
the  love  and  companionship  he  could  only  get 
from  a  wife  who  loved  him  as  Meta  did.   Even 
when  it  was  over — a  fact,  and  I  had  to  accept  it — 
I  closed  my  eyes  to  the  happiness  he  could  have 
had  if  I  had  been  just  a  little  nicer  to  Meta. 
The  lying  began  right  there,  I  think  .  . .  right  there 
when  my  conscience  would  whisper,  "But  you 
can't  refuse  to  understand  Dad.   You  know  he's 
not  doing  this  to  hurt  you,  but  because  he 
loves  Meta.  Love  . .  .  the  thing  you  feel  for  Dick. 
Why  should  you  be  entitled  to  it,  if  Dad  isn't?" 

No,  it's  different,  I'd   (Continued  on  page  10) 
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Love  walks  with  trouble 


Only  Dick  and  I,  I  thought,  were  really  in  love  and  really  entitled  to  happiness! 


(Continued  from  page  8) 
answer  back  stubbornly.  Dick  and  I  are 
young,  just  starting  out.  We're  entitled 
to  happiness  that  will  hurt  nobody.  Dad's 
hurting  Joey  and  me  out  of  pure  will- 
fulness ....  It  was  all  nonsense.  I 
knew  it.  But  I  closed  my  eyes  to  it  and 
continued  to  treat  Meta  as  though  she 
were  an  intruder  bent  on  evil.  And  the 
lying  began,  the  lying  to  myself  that  was 
at  the  root  of  all  the  trouble. 

I  said  I  didn't  lie  to  Dad,  but  there 
was  one  thing  I'd  kept  from  him.  He 
knew  about  my  meeting  Dick  Grant  some 
months  before,  and  that  I  corresponded 
with  him.  But  he  didn't  know  how  com- 
pletely the  world  had  changed  for  Dick 
and  me  almost  from  our  first  date.  At 
first  I  didn't  tell  him  because  he  would 
have  said,  "Kathy,  you're  too  young.  And 
Dick's  got  to  graduate  and  go  through 
his  internship  before  he  can  think  of 
marriage  .  .  .  ."  And  later  on  I  didn't 
tell  him  because  it  was  a  secret  that 
might  become  a  weapon,  a  way  of  hurting 
him  as  he  had  hurt  me  by  marrying  Meta. 
Oh — I  didn't  want  to  hurt  Dad,  really.  I 
just  wanted  to  show  him  I  could  go  out 
and  lead  my  own  life;  that  I  wasn't  any 
longer  a  child  dependent  on  his  arrange- 
ments. We  had  made  no  plans,  Dick  and 
I.  But  warmth  and  understanding  deep- 
ened with  each  letter.  It  was  as  though 
he  in  San  Francisco  and  I  in  Los  Angeles 
were  nevertheless  holding  hands,  looking 
breathlessly  and  almost  fearfully  into  a 
future  that  promised  heaven.  I  should 
have  been  building,  that  last  half  year 
in  high  school,  towards  graduation,  the 
big  day.  All  my  friends  were.  But  my 
sights  were  set  on  something  beyond  .  .  . 
the  weekend  I'd  arranged  to  spend  with 
a  friend  in  San  Francisco.  The  weekend 
from  which  I  was  to  come  back  engaged, 
to  tell  Dad  that  my  life  had  a  new  center 
now    and    a    new   plan.    Just   as   his   had. 

It  was  a  wonderful  weekend.  We  danced 
and  we  rode  together  through  the  soft 
night  and  we  knew  the  letters  had  all 
been  true.  The  future  was  going  to  be 
heaven  .  .  .  only  Dick  wasn't  quite  ready 
for  heaven.  He  told  me  about  it,  in  pain- 
ful words  that  begged  for  understanding, 
because  I  could  hear  his  own  doubts,  his 
own  misery,  running  beneath  them.  His 
family  had  talked  him  into  this  .  .  .  not 
his  father,  perhaps.  But  from  the  moment 
his  mother  and  I  had  touched  hands,  I'd 
known  her  implacable  resolution  that 
Dick  would  not  be  taken  from  her.  I'd 
recognized  it — the  same  resentment  I'd 
felt  toward  Meta. 

I  went  back  home  feeling  that  the 
whole  world  had  won  an  obscure  battle 
against  Kathy  Roberts.  Beneath  my  con- 
fusion a  terrible  anger  was  stirring.  I'd 
been  hurt — yes,  but  I  would  hurt  back.  I'd 
learn  how!  There  was  one  sure  way, 
anyhow.  One  sure  victim.  Dad's  plans 
for  my  college  career,  maybe  later  on 
for  a  career  in  journalism  that  would 
make  me  a  bigger,  better  reporter  than 
even  he  was — I  knew  he  wanted  that. 
And  in  my  heart  I  wanted  it,  too. 

But  left  and  right,  like  a  child  playing 
soldier  with  a  sword  too  big  and  too 
sharp  for  him  to  wield,  I  kept  on  denying 
the  truth.  With  efficiency  born  of  my  bit- 
ter humiliation,  I  found  a  job  in  a  depart- 
ment store  and  a  place  to  live;  and  before 
any  of  us  really  believed  I  meant  what 
I  said,  I  moved  out  and  shared  an  apart- 
ment with  a  girl  named  Alice  Graham. 
Contact  with  home  was  maintained 
through  an  occasional  telephone  call.  I 
R    was  officially  on  my  own. 

I  wouldn't  even  admit  that  I  was 
lonely.  When  Bob  Lang  turned  up,  I 
gave  myself  lots  of  other  reasons  for 
dating  him.    I'd  never  much  enjoyed  dat- 


ing Bob  when  I'd  been  at  home.  How 
could  I,  with  Dick  in  my  heart?  But 
Dick  was  a  closed  chapter,  I  told  myself. 
Why  not  Bob?  It  was  something  to  do. 
And  I  just  didn't  want  to  be  left  altogether 
without  company,  sincere  affection,  ten- 
derness. .  .  . 

But  still  I  can't  make  myself  believe 
I  was  in  my  right  mind  when  I  married 
him.  I  can't  even  remember  his  asking  me, 
or  my  saying  the  actual  word  yes.  But 
it  happened,  all  right.  Suddenly,  over- 
night, we  had  a  slip  of  paper  to  prove  it, 
and  a  shared  memory  of  the  words  that 
had  been  spoken  over  us  and  by  us  to 
each  other.  Almost  at  once  my  mind 
started  working  busily,  frantically  to  find 
a  way  out.  I'd  been  insane,  beside  myself, 
to  do  such  a  thing.  Bob  couldn't  under- 
stand why  I  insisted  on  keeping  it  secret, 
but  he  was  so  grateful  for  the  brief  time 
we  could  have  together,  and  so  hopeful 
for  the  future,  that  he  didn't  protest  too 
much.  He  was  willing  to  wait  ....  And 
in  the  meantime,  I  was  building  up  my 
courage  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  ask 
for  my  freedom.  Too  late  I  really  under- 
stood what  I  would  do  to  Bob,  what  I'd 
been  too  wrapped  up  in  myself  to  see 
before.  When  I  was  with  him  in  his  tiny 
apartment,  shame  for  myself  and  pity  for 
him  choked  back  the  words  that  had  to 
be  said,  and  little  by  little  I  began  making 
excuses  for  cutting  short  our  time. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  heart- 
searching,  I  still  believed  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  words.  The  right  words, 
that  was  all — the  simple,  straightforward 
admission  that  I'd  made  a  mistake  and 
that  I  couldn't  stay  married  to  him.  Time 
after  time  I  tried,  but  they  wouldn't 
come.  Finally,  though,  one  night  as  I  got 
into  the  car  beside  him,  I  really  had  my 
little   speech  all  prepared. 

It  was  a  hot,  sticky  night,  and  Bob 
headed  for  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
After  a  while,  I  said,  "Bob,  I  must  tell 
you  now.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you,  but 
I  know  it  will  be  hurting  you  less  this 
way.    Bob,  I  want  a  divorce." 

I  tried  to  explain.  Not  about  Dick,  but 
about  ourselves — that  I  didn't  and  couldn't 
love  him  as  he  deserved. 

He  said  little,  but  his  lips  were  white 
and  his  foot  on  the  gas  pressed  harder  and 
harder  until  the  telephone  poles  were  liter- 
ally flying  past. 

"You're  going  too  fast,"  I  said  auto- 
matically. Even  as  I  spoke  he  pressed  down 
even  harder,  and  suddenly  a  wave  of  terror 
washed   over  me. 

The  wind  roared  in  my  ears,  stung  my 
eyes.  I  couldn't  see,  couldn't  cry  out.  I 
thought  I  couldn't  move,  but  something 
moved — something  happened.  The  wheel 
came  up  and  hit  my  chest,  and  flung  me 
to  the  opposite  door.  There  was  a  hideous 
screech,  a  tearing,  splintering  crash  .... 
There  was  nothing. 

Later — I  never  knew  how  much  later — 
the  world  rolled  in  on  me  again.  The 
world  crowded  in,  pressed  sickeningly 
on  my  chest,  on  my  head,  until  it  forced 
me  to  open  my  eyes.  Shivering  and  nau- 
seated, I  crawled  slowly  to  my  knees, 
then  to  my  feet,  and  stood  dizzily  trying 
to  focus  on  the  nightmarish  wreck.  The 
car  lay  on  its  side,  the  upturned  wheels 
still  turning  very  slowly.  Everything  was 
very  slow — the  realization,  the  movement 
toward  the  window  from  which  Bob's 
hand  dangled.  Very  slow  .  .  .  very  delib- 
erate. The  one  thing  I  didn't  feel  was  sur- 
prise of  any  kind.  I  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  knew  before  my  icy  fingers  found, 
his  pulse,  his  heart,  that  Bob  was  dead. 

Stumbling,  sobbing,  blind  with  horror, 
I  did  get  away — somehow.  The  next  thing 
I  really  remember  is  the  heat  of  a  cup  of 
coffee  Alice  Graham  forced  between  my 
icy    hands,    my    teeth    chattering    against 


the  china,  and  Alice's  voice .  saying,  "But 
how  could  you  be  sure!  He  might  not 
have   been   really—" 

"He  wasn't  breathing.  His  heart — he 
was  dead,  dead,  dead,  and  I  killed  him!" 
Alice  grabbed  the  cup  as  it  lurched. 

"What  a  crazy  thing.  Crazy."  She  gave 
me  a  sharp  look.  "Kathy,  are  you  sure 
about  all  this?" 

"But  it's  true!  It  happened — right  after 
I'd  asked  for  a  divorce.  I  told  him — "  Sud- 
denly the  room  swelled  and  dimmed,  and 
I  felt  sick  again.  Alice  grabbed  me  before 
I  fell. 

Bright  and  sharp  as  a  sword,  the  sun 
woke  me.  There  was  no  interval — I  re- 
membered everything  at  once.  But  Alice 
was  wonderful.  She  called  the  shop  to 
say  I  was  ill,  forced  me  to  eat  some  of 
the  breakfast  she  made,  and  steadied  me 
each  time  hysteria  threatened  again.  How 
I  talked  her  into  my  own  state  of  in- 
sanity, I  don't  know,  but  after  a  time  she 
reluctantly  agreed  that  if  I  could  possibly 
wipe  all  signs  of  Bob  out  of  my  life, 
things  would  be  simpler.  Nobody  need 
ever  know  of  the  marriage,  but  I  could 
only  do  it  with  Alice's  help.  Finally  she 
said,  "All  right.  I  see  your  point.  If  you 
told  the  police  you  were  with  Bob,  re- 
ported the  accident,  it  would  certainly 
come  out  about  your  marriage  .  .  .  I'll 
fix  it  with  George."  We  rehearsed  it  till 
it  was  perfect.  There  could  be  no  trouble. 
I  had  spent  the  night  before  with  Alice 
and  her  boy  friend,  George. 

It  was  a  couple  of  days  before  I  felt 
steady  enough  to  come  out  into  the  world 
again,  but  in  that  time  a  kind  of  self- 
hypnosis  took  control.  The  small,  in- 
conspicuous story  in  the  paper  helped,  too 
— about  the  accident,  the  identification  of 
Bob's  body.  No  mention  of  anyone  else. 
I  thought  it  would  be  written  all  over 
my  face,  for  Meta  to  read,  when  I  first 
went  home  again.  But  evidently  it  wasn't, 
and  anyway  she  had  something  to  tell 
me  that  momentarily  startled  me  out  of 
my  preoccupation.  A  boy  named  Dick 
Grant  had  called,  trying  to  reach  me  .  .  . 
"Dr.  Dick  Grant,"  she  emphasized,  smil- 
ing. "He's  interning  at  Cedars,  right  here 
in  town,  and  he  sounded  terribly  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  you." 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Dick  or  the 
family  that  gave  me  the  slow,  almost  fur- 
tive sensation  of  well-being  during  the 
next  few  days.  The  family,  'I  think.  I 
didn't  call  Dick  back  right  away.  That  was 
too  tremendous  a  hurdle  to  my  shaky 
self-control.  First  I  wanted  to  bring  my- 
self back  into  the  framework,  as  well  as  I 
could.  Their  affection  hypnotized  me  into 
a  kind  of  loss  of  memory.  Bob  Lang  had 
no  place  in  their  past  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  it  that  way — keeping  them  igno- 
rant— helped  me  almost  erase  him  from 
mind.  Not  erase  .  .  .  push  down  out 
of  sight,  cover  over  with  hope  and  a  prayer 
that  Dick's  call  meant  that  I'd  been  for- 
given. .  .  . 

I  couldn't  be  sure  that  he  wasn't  getting 
in  touch  just  to  say  hello.  I  let  time  go  by 
in  order  to  steel  myself  to  that  possibility, 
too.  But  from  his  first  words,  from  the  first 
time  we  saw  one  another  again,  there 
could  be  no  doubts  about  the  future.  He'd 
had  it  all  out  with  his  family.  With  his 
graduation,  and  the  right  to  put  Dr.  before 
his  name,  the  exhilarating  sense  of  his  own 
maturity  had  swept  all  his  doubts  away. 
He  said,  "When  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
be  Cedars,  up  here  so  close  to  you— Kathy, 
I  prayed.  I  was  so  darn  scared  it  would 
be  too  late.  .  .  ." 

I  touched  his  face,  thinner,  older  than 
I  remembered.  "It  was  too  late,"  I  said 
dreamily.  "But  it  isn't  any  more.  ...  I 
stopped  myself.  Crazy!  A  crazy  thing  to 
say!    Above    everything    else,    Dick    must 


never,  never  know.  I  could  never  tell  him. 
Meta  was  really  the  staff  of  my  life  in 
that  period.  No  questions,  when  I  told 
her  Dick  and  I  wanted  to  get  married  as 
soon  as  possible.  She  got  between  me  and 
Dad's  questions,  too.  If  she'd  been  my  real 
mother,  she  couldn't  have  done  better  for 
me  than  she  did  on  the  day  Mrs.  Grant 
came  to  call— a  poison-sweet  call  that  left 
no  doubt  that  her  feelings  hadn't  changed. 
In  the  end,  Mrs.  Grant  pulled  her  furs 
around  her  shoulders  and  said  goodbye 
with  a  compliment  she'd  neve^  expected 
to  utter.  "I'm  so  sorry  we  haven't  met  be- 
fore, Mrs.  Roberts,"  she  said  over  Meta  s 
handshake.  "I  do  hope  we  will  be  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  one  another  from  now  on. 

The  things  she  had  said  about  Meta,  the 
things  Dick  had  told  me!  Meta's  modeling 
in  New  York,  the  scandal  she'd  been  in- 
volved in,  the  terrible  woman  who  was  the 
stepmother  of  the.  girl  Dick  had  the  bad 
taste  to  want  to  marry.  .  .  .  Gleefully,  after 
she'd  gone,  I  hugged  Meta  for  the  first 
time.  "You  made  her  look  like  a  >  fool,' 
I  exulted.    "I  was  so  proud,  Meta — " 

And  so  at  last  we  were  friends.  It  was 
Meta  I  was  thinking  of,  Meta  I  had  to  go 
to,  a  week  later  when  I  left  the  doctors 
office  with  his  confirmation  of  my  suspi- 
cion still  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  was  going 
to  have  a  baby. 

Meta  was  stunned.  I  had  dragged  her 
up  to  my  room,  locked  the  door,  and 
poured  the  whole  story  out  in  frantic 
haste.  Bob  Lang,  the  marriage,  the  acci- 
dent ...  the  way  I'd  behaved  ...  "I  know 
it's  true  if  you  say  so,"  she  said  in  amuffled 
voice.    "But  I  can't  take  it  in.  .  .  ." 

"There's  no  time  to  take  it  in!  Meta, 
you  must  help  me— you  said  you'd  be  my 
friend!  I've  got  no  one  else!  Meta,  I  can  t 
have  this  baby."  - 

Meta  shook  her  head  slowly.  Youve 
got  to  have  it.  There's  no  other  way.  Go 
to  Dick,  tell  him  all  about  your  marriage, 
as  you  should  have  done  at  the  very  be- 
ginning." 

"Tell  Dick  I  was  married  before — that 
I'm  going  to  have  another  man's  child? 
Oh,   Meta,   I   can't!" 

"You've  got  to  be  honest  with  the  man 
you're  going  to  marry,  Kathy.  You  can't 
possibly  build  a  life  on  a  deception  of  this 
magnitude!  You've  still  got  a  little  chance 
left,  dear.  Tell  Dick  the  whole  thing 
now.  That's  the  only  solution  I  can  offer 
you." 

I  said  with  all  the  bitterness  I  could 
muster,  "Then  you  can  at  least  promise 
me  you'll  forget  what  I  told  you.  Nobody 
is  to  know!  Do  you  understand — nobody 
is  to  know!  I'll  work  it  out  myself,  with- 
out your  help!" 

But  how?  After  Meta  left  me,  sitting 
before  my  mirror,  staring  at  a  face  that 
already  looked  different  to  my  panic- 
stricken  gaze,  I  saw  that  there  was  only 
one  way  out.  The  faster  I  married  Dick 
the  better.  Maybe  I'd  lose  the  child.  Maybe 
I'd  get  sick  or  have  an  accident.  But  if  I 
didn't,  why  should  Dick  think  anything 
except  what  another  husband  would  think 
if  his  wife  became  pregnant? 

Timing — it  was  all  a  matter  of  timing. 
Sometimes  I  felt  like  a  hardened  criminal 
working  out  a  plan  for  the  perfect  murder. 
If  we  got  married  at  such  and  such  a 
time  ...  if  I  waited  just  so  long  before 
starting  to  knit  little  garments.  .  .  .  Chok- 
ing bitterness  would  fill  my  throat  as  I 
watched  Dick's  happiness.  I  felt  a  hundred 
years  older  than  he,  incredibly  weary,  but 
sharply  alert  as  well,  alert  to  so  many 
threats.  A  word  from  Meta,  an  accidental 
word  dropped  by  myself  ...  so  many 
dangers!  Not  until  we  were  safely  mar- 
ried did  I  relax  a  little.  I  did  love  Dick  so 
very  much! 

An  intern's  salary  is  pretty  close  to  non- 
existent.   With    some    help    from    Dick's 
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father,  we  managed  a  microscopic  apart- 
ment, just  a  room  and  a  place  to  cook  and 
a  bathroom.  Dick  thought  it  was  wonder- 
ful because  it  was  ours  alone,  and  I  tried 
hard  to  think  so  too.  But  I  couldn't  let 
him  know  how  dreary  it  was  to  be  sick 
in  that  one  room,  with  its  ugly  scrappy 
furnishings  and  its  air  of  bleak  poverty. 
I  couldn't  let  him  know  about  feeling  sick 
at  all.  Not  until  I  finally  decided  the  right 
time  had  come  to  tell  him  about  the  baby. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  grim  business,  that 
telling  him.  A  strange  white  line  pinched 
his  mouth,  and  his  eyes  looked  incredulous. 

"Kathy  .  .  .  are  you  sure?" 

"The  doctor  says  so." 

"What  doctor?" 

I  told  him,  and  instantly  I  sensed  the 
mistake.  My  husband  was  a  doctor,  with 
dozens  of  doctor  friends.  Why  had  I  gone 
without  telling  him  to   a   strange  doctor? 

"Dick,"  I  stammered.  "You  don't  look 
glad.  Darling,  if  you  aren't  happy  about 
it,  I'll — I'll  die!"  I  began  to  shake,  fighting 
for  control,  knowing  hysteria  was  just 
over  the  line. 

Dick  jumped  up,  came  over,  and  pulled 
me  into  his  lap.  His  arms  protected  me, 
his  voice  was  full  of  love.  "Dearest  Kathy, 
darling,  are  you  crazy?  You  just  got  me 
.  between  the  eyes  for  a  second.  I  wasn't 
expecting  it — so  soon."  Too  soon.  I  knew 
he  was  thinking  that,  in  spite  of  himself. 

Dick's  lips  warmed  my  forehead.  "Sweet- 
heart, stop.  How  can  you  think  anything 
else?  Our  baby,  Kathy!  What  else  could 
I  be  but  happy?" 

The  taut  line  snapped,  and  I  buried  my 
head  in  his  neck,  sobbing  uncontrollably. 
I  knew  I  was  frightening  him  but  I  couldn't 
stop.  Our  baby.  Oh,  God,  I  prayed,  never 
let  him  find  out.  I  can't  stay  alive  if  he 
ever  finds  out.  I  can't  live  without  Dick's 
love.  Now  I  really  know  what  it  means 
to  me.  ... 

Strangely,  now  that  Dick  knew,  I  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  little  apartment.  I  felt  safe 
there,  locked  away  from  everyone  but  him 
with  my  secret.  But  it  was  much  more 
sensible  to  go  back  home,  where  there  was 
so  much  room  and  comfort,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  alone  when  Dick  was  on  duty  several 
nights  during  the  week.  Passionately,  now, 
I  regretted  telling  Meta.  She  was  wonder- 
ful to  me  always,  but  in  every  kindness  I 
read  pity,  in  every  act  of  helpfulness  I 
saw  reproach.  But  Dick  was  happy!  After 
the  first  shock  he  went  around  exalted 
with  happiness.  I  wanted  to  fling  that  at 
her  for  my  justification.  I'd  made  Dick 
happy,  hadn't  I? 

And  then,  inexorably,  the  world  I'd  tried 
so  hard  to  shut  out  began  closing  in  on 
me.  I  think  in  my  heart  I  had  always 
known  it  would. 

One  day,  Alice  Graham  came  to  see  me. 
She  asked  me  a  question.  It  was  an  inno- 
cent enough  question.  She  asked  me  if  I 
remembered  what  had  happened  to  the 
cigarette  lighter  she'd  loaned  me.  "It  was 
a  long  time  ago,"  she  said,  her  narrow  blue 
eyes  watchful  and  pitying.  "Think,  Kathy. 
The  night  you  .  .  .  the  night  it  happened." 

The  night  it  happened.  I  pressed  my 
eyes  shut,  trying  to  remember.  I'd  been 
late,  I'd  snatched  up  cigarettes  to  stuff 
into  my  bag.  No  matches  anywhere  .  .  . 
but  Alice's  lighter  was  handy. 

I  didn't  want  to  think.  But  Alice's  bril- 
liant, prodding  gaze  forced  me  on.  I'd  lit 
a  cigarette  for  Bob,  while  he  was  driving, 
one  for  myself.  I'd  thrown  mine  away 
when  I  began  to  talk  to  him.  .  .  . 

"I  don't  know  where  it  is!" 

She  nodded.  "No,  you  don't.  But  the 
r  police  do,  Kathy.  That's  what  I  came  to 
M    tell  you." 

Yes,  it  had  caught  up  with  me.  Some- 
body hadn't  liked  the  look  of  the  accident. 
Somebody  hadn't  been  satisfied  with  that 


short  newspaper  notice.  A  reporter  named 
Crane,  a  young  ambitious  fellow  looking 
for  a  chance  to  shine.  He'd  latched  onto 
it  somehow.  He'd  learned,  the  way  a  re- 
porter always  does,  that  the  police  had 
picked  up  a  silver  lighter  at  the  scene  of 
the  crash.  A  woman's  lighter.  Painstak- 
ingly, with  terrible  patience,  he'd  tracked 
it  down  to  Alice. 

The  first  time  he  came  to  see  her  she 
stood  on  her  rights  and  practically  threw 
him  out.  But  he  came  again,  with  more 
information.  My  name  had  come  into  it. 
And  the  next  time  he  called  he  told  Alice 
he'd  found  the  record  of  a  marriage.  Kath- 
erine  Roberts  to  Robert  Lang  .  .  .  and  did 
she  have  anything  to  say  before  he  took 
his  information  to  the  police? 

"I  stuck  to  my  story  of  knowing  nothing 
about  it,"  Alice  said  unhappily.  "But — 
Kathy,  it's  no  use.  Crane's  got  the  idea 
you  were  in  that  car  with  Bob.  He's  had 
it  all  along — that  someone  was  with  him. 
And  I'm  pretty  sure  there  was  a  detective 
around  asking  questions.  .  .  ."  She  put 
a  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "I'll  stick  to  my 
story,  and  so  will  George.  But  Kathy — 
you'd  better  tell  your  father." 

Tell  my  father.  What  about  my  hus- 
band? The  eggshells  I'd  been  tiptoeing 
over  for  so  many  weeks  finally  gave  way, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  falling  slowly,  slowly 
away  from  Alice,  from  the  world.  What 
now,  I  wondered?  If  I  don't  find  the  cour- 
age to  tell  Dick,  he'll  learn  it  some  other 
way  now.  And  I  knew  in  my  heart  I 
didn't  have  that  courage. 

It  seems  queer  now  that  all  that  mental 
anguish,  all  that  torturing  fear,  grew  out 
of  the  knowledge  that  my  husband  would 
have  to  know  the  truth.  It  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  might  have  a  great  deal  more 
than  that  to  worry  about,  and  very  soon. . .  . 

Very  soon.  It  was  astonishing  how  time 
telescoped  after  Alice's  visit.  I  slept  very 
little,  alone  in  my  room,  alternately  thank- 
ing heaven  that  Dick  was  on  duty,  and 
then  finding  my  face  wet  with  sudden 
tears  because  his  comforting  arms  weren't 
around  me  when  I  needed  them.  Night 
slipped  into  day;  time  rolled  over  me  as 
though  I  weren't  living  by  the  same  clock 
as  others.  Somewhere  in  that  lost  inter- 
val, Dad  learned  from  his  editor,  one  of 
his  oldest  friends,  about  busy  little  Mr. 
Crane's  activities.  All  the  details — includ- 
ing the  photostat  of  a  wedding  license  that 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 

It  wasn't  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been, 
if  you  don't  count  breaking  Dad's  heart. 
Meta  got  to  him  before  he  got  to  me,  and 
told  him  everything.  I  knew  by  the  way 
Dad  was  calmed  down,  by  his  grim  but 
unreproachful  face,  that  Meta  had  done 
her  best  to  excuse  me.  But  Dad's  eyes 
bored  into  my  guilty  heart,  and  I  let  them. 
It  was  all  true — true  as  far  as  it  went.  But 
it  didn't  touch  the  secret  center  of  the 
truth.  'I'd  been  guilty  of  a  terrible  sin 
against  a  human  being  who  had  loved  me. 
I'd  been  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  even, 
surprisingly,  a  legal  crime.  .  .  .  But  Meta 
hadn't  told  him  about  the  baby.  That,  at 
least,  was  still  between  her  and  me. 

A  legal  crime.  Somehow,  although  I'd 
always  known  vaguely  that  it  was  illegal 
to  leave  the  scene  of  an  accident,  that  I 
should  have  reported  it,  I'd  felt  guilty  only 
toward  Bob  for  that  part  of  what  I'd  done. 
Knowing  about  Crane,  I  was  braced  for 
what  came — a  request  from  the  police  for 
me  to  come  down  and  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions. This  time  I'd  tell  the  whole  truth, 
much  as  it  would  hurt.  I  had  to;  they  knew 
it  anyway.  "I  won't  lie,"  I  promised  Meta 
as  I  left  the  house  with  the  courteous 
Lieutenant  Connors  who  came  for  me. 
She  answered  quietly,  "No,  of  course  not. 
The  time  for  that  is  over."  Lowering  her 
voice,  she  added,  "Dick  has  to  know  now, 
Kathy,  before   they.  .  .  ." 


The  next  time  I  saw  Dick  he  did  know. 
We  looked  at  one  another  with  different 
eyes.  I  saw  the  haggard  lines  that  had 
carved  themselves  overnight  around  his 
mouth.  I  saw  that  he  didn't  seem  be- 
wildered, or  even  miserable  and  hurt,  as 
I'd  expected.  Instead  he  looked  .  .  .  well, 
wary.  As  if  I  were  a  stranger  from  whom 
he  no  longer  knew  what  to  expect,  though 
he  still  hoped  and  loved.  What  did  he  see 
in  me?  I  wondered  half  hysterically.  A 
liar  whom  perhaps  he  might  still  love,  but 
would  never  again,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
be  able  to  trust  .  .  .  ? 

But  once  again  the  very  climax  that  was 
tearing  my  sheltered  life  to  shreds  was  in 
a  queer  twist  of  fate  acting  as  my  protec- 
tion. There  was  no  time  for  examinations 
of  the  past,  for  long  explanations,  ques- 
tions that  I  could  only  answer  in  a  way 
that  would  expose  my  selfish,  cowardly 
actions  for  what  they  were.  For  on  the 
heels  of  the  simple,  seemingly  straightfor- 
ward interrogation  by  the  police  came  an- 
other kind  of  summons.  This  time  it  was 
the  District  Attorney  who  wanted  to  ask 
me  a  few  questions. 

oick  with  fear,  I  was  barely  conscious 
of  what  they  wanted  to  know.  My  mind 
hammered  insistently  tell  the  truth,  the 
truth,  it's  the  only  thing  that  will  help 
you.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hanley's  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  know  the  answers  before  I  gave  them. 
Yes,  I'd  regretted  my  marriage  to  Bob. 
Yes,  I'd  always  been  in  love  with  Dick 
Grant.  Yes,  I'd  begged  for  a  divorce.  I 
had  to  get  free.  Hanley's  voice  joined  the 
hammering  in  my  brain — "At  any  cost? 
You  had  to  get  free,  you  couldn't  live  with 
this  boy,  you  had  to  get  free?" 

"Yes!    I  didn't  love  him,  it  wasn't  fair — " 

"No  matter  how  it  hurt  him.  You  wanted 
divorce,  annulment,  anything  to  set  you 
free.  Is  that  right?"  The  slightest  of 
pauses  .  .  .  "You're  free  now,  Mrs.  Grant. 
His  death  set  you  free.  You  were  glad 
the  boy  died,  weren't  you!" 

Tell  the  truth  .  .  .  Glad?  How  could  you 
be  glad  of  another  person's  death?  But  if 
he  hadn't  died  I  wouldn't  be .  married  to 
Dick!  The  secret  guilt  in  my  heart  quiv- 
ered and  began  to  unfold.  I  couldn't  stop 
it.  Hanley  seemed  to  know  it  already!  My 
dishonesty  had  killed  Bob — my  cruelty, 
my  selfishness! 

Did  you  kill  Bob  Lang?  the  voice  ham- 
mered. The  voice  in  my  brain,  or  Hanley's 
voice — I  couldn't  tell.  Hands  over  ears  to 
drown  it  out  I  screamed  my  answer,  "Yes, 
yes,  yes!    I'm  guilty.    I  killed  him!" 

Absolute  quiet.  Only  the  rustle  of  a 
paper,  a  finger  spotting  the  line  where  I 
was  to  sign.  .  .  .  The  voices  had  stopped 
altogether.  I  could  breathe  again.  Ex- 
hausted, but  grateful  for  the  relief,  I  went 
quietly  where  they  led  me,  did  as  they  told 
me  to  do.  It  was  only  after  I'd  slept  and 
wakened  again  that  realization  flooded  in 
on  me.  I  was  in  jail,  in  a  cell.  I  was 
Kathy  Roberts  Grant,  held  on  suspicion  of 
murder! 

Two  days  later  I  was  home  again,  out 
on  bail  that  Meta  had  provided.  The  com- 
fortable living  room  looked  like  a  stage 
set.  Was  the  real  world  still  going  on? 
It  was  so  impermanent — it  was  cruel  for 
them  to  release  me  this  way,  knowing  that 
in  a  few  weeks  they  could  snatch  me  back 
again  for  God  only  knew  what  climax! 
For  Mr.  Laurence  and  Dad  and  Dick  to- 
gether had  finally  made  it  clear  to  me 
just  what  the  District  Attorney  had  built 
up.  It  was  incredible  that  the  guilt  I'd 
admitted  could  have  been  twisted  so. 
Guilty,  I'd  said — yes,  and  I  was.  But  not 
of  the  kind  of  murder  they  meant!  Once 
again,  it  seemed,  a  lie  had  reached  out  to 
trip  me.  Once  again  when  the  truth  would 
have  saved  me,  a  lie  was  going  to  condemn 
me.    For    Alice    Graham    had    still    stuck 


to  the  story  that  we'd  thought  would  place 
me  beyond  involvement — the  story  that 
I'd  been  with  her  the  night  of  Bob's  acci- 
dent. And  the  District  Attorney  had  deftly 
taken  that  lie  and  twisted  it  into  premedi- 
tated murder.  The  state  was  going  to 
charge  that  I  had  tampered  with  Bob's  car 
in  such  a  way  that  an  accident  was  in- 
evitable. But — if  that  were  true,  of  course 
I  wouldn't  have  ridden  with  him  that  night, 
knowing  what  must  happen! 

Meta  did  what  she  could  for  me.  Finally 
she  drew  Dad  away,  and  Mr.  Laurence  left. 
Finally  the  moment  I'd  dreaded  was  there. 
There  was  nothing  between  me  and  Dick 
now.  Nothing  but  the  naked  deformed 
monster  I'd  made  of  our  marriage.  And 
he  still  didn't  know  about  the  baby! 

I  sat  stone-still  while  he  walked  around 
the  room,  pushing  his  hair  off  his  forehead 
in  a  gesture  that  was  new  to  me.  Finally 
he  said,  "One  thing  for  sure,  Kathy.  As 
far  as  they're  concerned,  I  knew  about  this 
Lang.  Do  you  get  that?  I  knew  about 
your  marriage." 

"Oh,  no!"  I  drew  in  my  breath.  "Dick, 
no — no  more  lies!  Please.  I  can't  stand  any 
more  lies.   I'm  so  terribly  afraid  of  them!" 

"I  can't  see  it  any  other  way."  He 
frowned  down  at  me.  Then  almost  un- 
willingly he  touched  my  shoulder.  "Never 
mind  now,  Kathy.  I'll  talk  to  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, see  what  he  says.  Don't  worry  about 
that  now." 

"No.  There  are  so  many  other  things." 
So  many  more  vital  things.  The  words 
burned  in  my  throat.  "Dick.  I've  done 
enough  to  you.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
if  you — if  you  want  to  be  free,  I'll  under- 
stand." 

He  looked  at  me  in  silence.  A  slow  flush 
darkened  his  pale  cheeks.  "You're  so  great 
with  the  truth,  can't  you  tell  it  now?  If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  Kathy,  just 
come  out  with  it.   If  you  don't  love  me — " 

Not  love  Dick?  My  heart  turned  over. 
I  cried  wildly,  "I  love  you  with  all  my 
heart!  You  know  I  do!  Never  for  one 
minute  since  we  met,  never  once  have  I 
stopped  loving  you!  I  don't  care  what  else 
you  think  about  me,  you  must  believe 
that  at  least!" 

Dick's  arms  lifted  me,  my  tears  were 
dampening  his  face.  "Then  let's  quit  kid- 
ding around,"  he  said  huskily.  "We've  got 
a  fight  on  our  hands,  Kathy.  Not  just  for 
ourselves,  remember — for  him,  too."  For 
him  .  .  .  the  baby.  Oh  God,  I  cried  out 
silently,  is  there  no  end  to  the  lies?  When 
and  how  and  where  would  I  tell  him? 
Where  would  I  find  the  words,  the  courage? 

Against  my  hair,  Dick  was  talking  softly. 
"I'm  not  supposed  to  talk  to  you  about  it, 
honey,  but  I'm  going  to.  You're  not  to 
worry.  Mr.  Laurence  has  the  outline  of 
the  D.A.'s  case  pretty  well  figured  out, 
and  we've  got  the  one  big  thing  we  need — 
we  know  the  whole  thing's  preposterous. 
And  your  Dad's  got  an  idea,  Kathy.  The 
car.  If  he  can  get  to  Lang's  car,  what's  left 
of  it — we're  certain  that's  all  we'd  need. 
The  right  kind  of  mechanic  could  tell  in 
a  minute  if  it  had  been  tampered  with  in 
any  way.  .  .  .  But  you  must  not  worry, 
Kathy  darling.  It's  bad  for  you,  now." 

It  was  queer  that  the  words  didn't  sound 
foolish.  Dick  is  with  me,  my  heart  whis- 
pered. Dick  is  with  me  in  spite  of  every- 
thing! I  can't  let  him  down  again.  I  must 
live  for  him,  I  must  and  I  will.  And  from 
somewhere  the  knowledge  came  to  me 
that  I  would.  I  didn't  deserve  it,  but  Dick 
did.  We  had  gone  through  a  lot,  all  right, 
and  there  was  more  to  come.  But  the 
truth  was  stronger  than  any  lie.  Lies  didn't 
work,  for  me.  But  the  truth  would.  Slowly, 
almost  peacefully,  I  began  to  drowse  off 
in  Dick's  arms,  conscious  of  the  gentle 
strength  I  loved.  It  was  going  to  be  all 
right.  Somehow,  sometime  not  too  far 
away.  .  .  . 


Use  newM/fyfc &f/*\ shampoo 
tonight -tomorrow  your  hair 
will  be  sunshine  bright ! 
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It's  like  washing  your  hair  in 
softest  rain  water!  This  new  gentle 
lotion  shampoo  pampers  your  hair, 
leaves  it  soft  as  a  cloud,  bright  as 
sunshine,  and  so  easy  to  care  for! 

CAN'T  DRY  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  HARSH  LIQUIDS 
CAN'T  DULL  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  SOAPS  OR  CREAMS 
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Fabulous  New  Lotion  Shampoo  by  Toni 
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Thelma  Ritter  and  Bob  Wagner  are  greeted  by  director  Eari 
Ebi  for  the  first  rehearsal  of  "With  A  Song  In  My  Heart." 
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Stars  shine  on 


THELMA  RITTER  GOES  THROUGH 


A  LUX  REHEARSAL 


In  pictures,  follow  Thelma  Ritter  through 
a  rehearsal  and  performance  of  "With 
A  Song  In  My  Heart,"  the  Photoplay  Gold 
Medal    Award    picture    starring    Susan 
Hayward  as  singer  Jane  Froman.    Thelma 
portrays  Jane's  nurse,  Clancy.    No  newcomer 
to  radio,  Thelma   used  to  be  a  daytime 
serial  actress  on  programs  like  Aunt  Jenny, 
The  Second  Mrs.  Burton,  and  Our  Gal 
Sunday.    Her  career  as  a  serial  player 
started  when  Thelma  was  already  married 
and  the  mother  of  two  small  children.  Her 
husband  Joe  Moran,  an  advertising  exec- 
utive, had  been  working  very  hard,  and 
his  health  was  suffering.  The  indomitable 
Thelma  decided  to  get  a  job  and  help  out. 
"Miracle   On   Thirty-fourth   Street"   was 
her  first  movie,   and   the   critics'   reaction 
to  her  performance  got  her  a  seven-year 
contract    in    the    movies.     Thelma    flew    to 
Hollywood  from  her  New  York  home  for 
the  Lux  production.    When  she's  not  working 
on  a  picture,  Thelma's  a  real  home-body. 

Lux  Radio  Theatre  is  heard  each  Monday  evening  at 
9  P.M.  EST,  CBS  Radio,  sponsored  by  Lever  Bros. 


Sandy  Barnett,  whose  job  it  is  to  adapt  a  screenplay  into 
an  hour's  radio  fare,  runs  through  the  script  with  Thelma. 
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Back  from  a   luncheon  break,  Thelma  says  hello  to   Irving 
Cummings,  producer-host,  before  famous  Lux  "call-board." 


Before  Sunday  afternoon  dress  rehearsal,  David  Wayne, 
Irving  Cummings  and  Thelma  enjoy  an  informal  gab-fest. 


LUX  RADIO  THEATRE 


Backs  to  camera,  director  Ebi  and  adapter  Barnett  put 
cast  through  first  reading  of  the  script.  David  Wayne, 
Thelma,  Rory  Calhoun  and  George  Offerman,  Jr.,  on  cue. 


Backstage  before  performance,  Susan  Hayward  and  Thelma 
Ritter   chase   stage-fright   with    Java    in    a    Cup   of    Fame. 
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Mel  catches  up  on  some  homework  in  his  parents'  Mt.  Kisco  hor 


Mel  Allen 
goes  to  bat 
for  the  blind 


eeing  and  believing 


Mel  Allen  is  a  man  who  loves  sports.   He 
especially  loves  baseball — Mel's  the  voice  of 
the  Yankees.    But  no  matter  what  the 
sporting  event  he's  one  guy  who  hasn't  become 
blase  because  he's  in  the  business.    Maybe  that's 
why  you  readers  chose  him  your  favorite  radio 
sportscaster.   It's  fun  to  listen  to  Mel  get  all  excited 
about  a  play.   When 'he  lets  go  with  one  of  his 
now  famous  "How-about-that!'s"  the  radio  audience 
says  it  right  along  with  him. 

But  this  story  isn't  about  Mel  as  a  sportscaster 
(or  as  a  handsome  eligible  bachelor).    That  story 
has  been  told  before.  This  is  a  story  about  seeing 
and  believing.  Maybe  because  he's  so  crazy  about 
sports  and  athletics,  Mel  has  always  been  acutely 
aware  of  how  tough  it  must  be  never  to  be  able 
to  swing  a  bat  or  a  tennis  racket  or  just  about 
anything  that  takes  a  keen  eye.    In  a  country  like 
this,  where  so  much  emphasis  is  put  on  games 
and  sports  of  all  kinds,  the  boy  who  can't  participate 
is  in  a  pretty  unenviable  spot.   And  that  brings 
us  to  the  story  of  Mel  Allen's  work  to  help  people 
who  don't  have  a  keen  eye.    Matter  of  fact, 
these  people  can't  (Continued  on  page  91) 

The  Mel  Allen  Show  is  on  CBS-TV,  Wednesdays  at  10:45  P.M. 
EST,  for  White  Owl  Cigars.  He  announces  Yankee  baseball 
on  WINS  and  WPIX-TV  in  New  York  for  Ballantine  Beer. 


FAVORITE   RADIO   SPORTS   ANNOUNCER 
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JUNE  HAVER  says,  "Yes,  I  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo."  In  fact,  in  less  than  two  years,  Lustre-Cremr  lias  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority 
of  top  Hollywood  stars !  When  America's  most  glamorous  women  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be  your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in  hardest 
water,  Lustre-Creme  "shines"  as  it  cleans 
.  .  .  leaves  hair  soft  and  fragrant,  free  of 
loose  dandruff.  And  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  is  blessed  with  Xatural  Lanolin. 
It  doesn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now  you  can 

"do  things"  with  your  hair — right  after 
you  wash  it!  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  delight  to  manage — 
tames  flyaway  locks  to  the  lightest 
brush  touch,  brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


*>^ 


SHAMPOO 


Fabulous  Lustre-Creme 
costs  no  more  than  other 
shampoos — 27c  to  $2 
in  jars  or  tubes. 


.  .  .  and  thrilling  news 
for  users  of  liquid  shampoos! 
Lustre-Creme  now  available 
also  in  new  Lotion  Form, 
30c  to  SI. 00. 


How  you,  too,  can 


Look  lovelier  in  10  days 


wm\  back! 


Famous  doctor's  new  beauty  care 

helps  skin  look  fresher,  lovelier 
-anti  helps  you  keep  it  that  way! 

You  .should  see  our  mail!  Thousands  of 
letters  from  all  over  the  country!  You 
should  read  how  thrilled  women  are  with 
Noxzema'.s  new,  home  beauty  routine  .  .  . 
how  their  fresher,  lovelier-looking  skin  is 
winning  them  compliments  .  .  .  bringing 
new  self-confidence! 

It's  big  beauty  news  ! 

Mimi  Barker  of  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  and 
Phoebe  Murray  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  are 
just  two  of  thousands  who  report  thrill- 
ing results.  This  new  beauty  care  was  de- 
veloped by  a  noted  doctor  and  owes  its 
amazing  effectiveness  to  the  unique  qual- 
ities of  Noxzema. 

This  famous  greaseless, medicated  beauty 
cream  combines  softening,  soothing,  heal- 
ing and  cleansing  ingredients.  That's  why 
it  has  helped  so  many  women  with  dis- 
couraging skin  problems:  rough,  dry  skin; 
externally-caused  blemishes;  and  that 
dull,  lifeless,  half-clean  look  of  so  many 


so-called  normal  complexions. 
Like  to  help  your  problem  skin  look 
lovelier?  Then  tonight,  try  this: 

1.  Cleanse  thoroughly  by 'cream- 
washing'  with  Noxzema  and  water. 
Smooth  Noxzema  over  face  and  neck. 
Then  wring  out  a  cloth 
in  warm  water  and  wash 
your  lace  as  if  using 
soap.  See  how  make-up 
and  dirt  disappear!  How 
clean  and  fresh  skin 
looks  after  you  'cream- 
wash' with  Noxzema.  No 
dry,  drawn  feeling! 


2 .   Night    cream, 
Smooth  on  Noxzema  so 
its  softening,  soothing    I 
ingredients  can  help  skin    1 
look    smoother,    fresher,    ! 
lovelier.   (Always   pat   a 
hit   extra  over  any   blemish 
them  — fast!) 

The  film  of  oil-and-moisture  Noxzema  pro- 
vides is  especially  beneficial  to  rough,  dry,  sen- 
sitive skin.  Even  in  extreme  cases,  where  the 
dried-out,  curled-up  cells  of  dead  skin  give  an 
unattractive  grayish  look,  you  will  see  a  won- 
derful improvement  as  you  go  on  faithfully 
using  Noxzema.  It's  greaseless.  No  smeary  fate! 


3  Make-up 
base 


3.  Make-up  base.  In  the  morning, 
'cream-wash',  apply  Noxzema  as  your 
long-lasting  powder  base. 

It  works  or  money  back ! 

In  clinical  tests,  Noxzema  helped 
4  out  of  5  women  with  discouraging 
skin  problems.  Try  it  for  10  days. 
If  not  delighted,  return  jar  to 

Noxzema,  Baltimore.  Money  back! 

Ze.rternalltj-caiised 

j  Look  lovelier  offer !  J 
40*  NOXZEMA    2^  sr 

1  1.  use  this  trial  jar  — see  how  much 

I  lovelier  it  helps  skin  look 

2.  then  save  money  by  getting  big 
10  oz.  jar  only  89c   plus  tax!  At 
f  drug  or  cosmetics  counters!  I 


owerhouse 

on  the 
Campus 


Where  would  be  the  most  unlikely  place  to 
look  for  a  broad-shouldered  former  football 
player,  who  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  the  world  of  he-men?   Why,  it's  obvious 
— or  is  it? — in  a  girls'  school,  of  course.   At  least 
that's  where  you'd  be  likely  to  find  Jimmy  Powers, 
your  favorite  TV  sportscaster.   Jimmy  is  a 
professor  at  Marymount  College,  Tarrytown, 
New  York.    It's  quite  a  change  from  the  boxing 
gang  at  Stillman's  Gym  to  the  young  ladies  at 
the  college,  but  Jimmy  makes  the  transition 
painlessly  enough. 

He  teaches  journalism  there,  but — according 
to  Jimmy — the  girls  (Continued  on  page  89) 


Sportscaster  Jimmy  Powers — 


or  Professor  Jimmy  Powers! 


Professor    Jimmy    Powers    conducts    a    discussion    with    one    of    his    classes    at    Marymount    College. 


FAVORITE  TV  SPORTSCASTER      .* 


Cavalcade  Of  Sports  is  on  NBC-TV,  Fridays  at  10  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Gillette  Safety  Razors. 
Jimmy  Powers  also  has  three  local  five-day-a-week  programs  over  WPIX-TV  in  the  New  York  area. 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Midol  acts  three  ways  to  bring 

relief  from  menstrual  suffering. 

It  relieves  cramps,  eases  head- 

l      ache  and  it  chases  the  "blues",     j 

V»  Dora  now  takes  Midol  at  the  S 

^  first  sign  of  menstrual  distress.  „^ 

FREE  24-page  book,  "What  Women  Want  to 
Know",  explains  menstruation.  (Plain  wrapper). 
Write  Dep't.  B-53,   Box  280,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 


What's  New  from  Coast 


|;jj     All  Drugstores 
have  Midol 


111      ^-w 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Lum  and  Abner,  two  famous  names  in 
radio,  are  back  on  the  air  over 
the  ABC  network  with  a  fifteen -minute 
show  Monday  through  Friday.  Chet  Lauck 
and  Norris  "Tuffy"  Goff  created  the  popu- 
lar characters  of  Lum  and  Abner  and 
started  their  original  radio  series  in  1931, 
but  the  program  has  been  off  the  net- 
works for  the  past  few  years,  because  of 
Goff's  illness.  However,  when  many  of 
their  old  movies  were  released  to  televi- 
sion stations  throughout  the  country,  fans 
began  to  clamor  for  their  radio  return.  So 
they're  back,  along  with  their  "Jot  'Em 
Down  Store"  activities,  in  their  original 
Pine  Ridge,  Arkansas  locale.  As  in  the 
past,  Lum  plays  Grandpappy  Spears  and 
Cedric  Wolfgang  Weehunt,  while  Abner 
portrays  Squire  Skimp  and  Dick  Huddle- 
ston. 

Television  executives  continue  to  sign 
famous  creative  talent.  The  latest  to  be 
signed  is  Robert  Nathan,  who  has  been 
set  to  write  the  forthcoming  video  series, 
The  Mark  Twain  Television  Theatre. 
Nathan,  one  of  the  most  important  writers 
to  enter  television  to  date,  has  written 
such  novels  as  The  Bishop's  Wife,  En- 
chanted Voyage,  and  Portrait  of  Jennie. 
The  programs  will  be  shot  in  Hollywood 
by  FHmcraft  Productions,  with  thirty-nine 
films  scheduled.  The  first  one  will  go  be- 
fore the  camera  this  month.  Material  for 
the  Mark  Twain  series  will  be  taken  from 
the  entire  Twain  library,  including  thirty- 
six  major  works,  250  articles  and  2,300 
published  letters. 

Still  the  letters  keep  coming  in,  asking 
about  Ted  Mack  and  his  Amateur  Hour 
show.  Unfortunately,  the  program  is  not 
back  on  the  air,  nor  is  it  set  to  go  back 
in  the  near  future.  Recently  there  have 
been  rumors  around  the  radio  trade  that 
Mack    was    offered    a    Monday-night   time 


spot  which  would  have  been  opposite  I 
Love  Lucy,  and  it  is  said  he  felt  that  was 
much  too  tough  competition,  so  he  turned 
it  down.  However,  Ted  himself  has  just 
made  arrangements  with  the  William  Mor- 
ris Agency  to  make  personal  appearances 
in  night  clubs  around  the  country.  His 
first  booking,  with  amateur  talent,  was  at 
the  Flamingo  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
in  March.    Other  dates  are  set  to  follow. 

CBS  is  all  excited  about  Dean  Miller,  a 
comedian  emcee  whom  they  have  signed 
to  an  exclusive  long-term  television  con- 
tract. He  recently  substituted  for  Art 
Linkletter  on  the  House  Party  daytime 
show  when  Linkletter  took  a  vacation,  and 
the  network's  big  brass  seem  to  think  he 
will  be  a  strong  name  in  television  by  next 
fall. 

With  Hollywood  stars  being  dropped 
from  contract  lists  and  studios  constantly 
wielding  the  axe  to  trim  expenses,  M-G-M 
has  up  and  signed  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi 
Arnaz  for  a  big  Technicolor  movie,  "The 
Long,  Long  Trailer,"  and  at  the  modest 
little  price  of  $250,000  for  the  picture.  Desi 
and  Lucy  will  have  as  their  director 
Vincente  Minnelli,  the  man  who  did 
"American  in  Paris,"  "Father  of  the  Bride" 
and  other  hits.  Though  the  popular  pair 
were  both  under  contract  to  M-G-M  a  few 
years  ago,  the  "Trailer"  movie  will  mark 
their  first  appearance  together  in  a  motion 
picture.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnaz  also  have 
just  signed  a  fabulous  television  contract 
with  their  cigarette  sponsor  which  will 
guarantee  televiewers  two-and-a-half 
years'  more  of  I  Love  Lucy.  It  is  suppos- 
edly the  largest  single  television  contract 
ever  signed  for  the  length  of  time  involved, 
calling  for  a  total  payment  of  $8,000,000 
to  the  stars.  Out  of  this,  of  course,  they 
must  pay  all  the  salaries  of  the  entire  cast 
and  crew,  plus  all  production  costs. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  James,  who  celebrate  their  first  anniversary 
this  month,  grab  a  snack  prepared   by  their  favorite  cook,   Lucille. 


to  Coast 


American    Airlines    control    agent — Bill 
Skowronek.  Kibitzer — Rosemary  Clooney. 


This  V  That: 

Rosemary  Clooney  and  her  studio,  Para- 
mount Pictures,  have  agreed  to  agree  on 
her  television  appearances.  When  Rose- 
mary signed  her  movie  contract,  she  re- 
tained her  television  rights  but,  inasmuch 
as  her  first  film  try  was  so  successful,  the 
studio  did  not  want  her  to  do  a  regular 
show,  feeling  it  would  cut  down  on  her 
box-office  draw.  So  her  proposed  starring 
program  for  a  soft-drink  sponsor  was  can- 
celled, and  now  she  has  promised  to  make 
occasional  gues*  appearances  only. 

Patsy  Lee,  former  vocalist  on  Don 
McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  show,  who  left 
the  program  to  marry  Rick  Livendahl,  is 
expecting  a  baby  in  the  near  future.  She 
and  her  husband  are  now  living  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  rumor  bird  has  it  that  Dick  Haymes 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Nora  Eddington 
Flynn,  are  having  marital  troubles  again 
and  this  time  may  head  for  divorce. 

Dennis  James  and  his  bride  celebrate 
their  first  wedding  anniversary  April  thir- 
teenth and  on  May  fifteenth  Dennis  cuts 
another  anniversary  cake  for  his  ABC 
television  show,  Chance  Of  A  Lifetime. 

In  answer  to  many  readers  who  have 
written  to  inquire  whether  Perry  Como 
and  Dean  Martin  are  brothers — the  answer 
is  no — definitely.  Neither  Dean  nor  Perry 
can  imagine  how  such  a  silly  story  ever 
got  started.  They  are  both  baritones  and 
both  Italian,  but  there  the  similarity  ends. 
By  the  way,  Dean  and  his  wife,  Jean,  are 
separated  at  the  moment  and  friends  are 
still  hoping  to  reconcile  them  before  their 
break  becomes  more  serious. 

The  month  of  May  is  birthday  month  on 
ABC's  Life  Begins  At  80  program.  On  the 
thirteenth,  Paolo  Gallico  will  be  85  years 
old.  On  the  seventeenth,  Georgiana  Car- 
hart  hits  88,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  the 
"youngster"  of  the  program,  Fred  Irving 
Cox,  becomes  83.  And  the  next  time  you 
decide  you're  getting  old,  think  of  George 
Worcester,  who  will  celebrate  his  one- 
hundredth  birthday  on  June  thirtieth.  In 
honor  of  the  occasion,  this  oldest  member 
of  Life  Begins  plans  to  take  his  first 
drink. 

There  is  talk  around  Radio  City  that 
Imogene  Coca  is  not  anxious  to  re-sign 
(Continued  on  page  25) 


ONE  MILLION  FACES 
CHANGED  IN  30  MS! 


America's  having  its  face 
changed,  and  loving  it !  Women  of 
every  age  are  getting  the  beauty 
thrill  of  a  lifetime  with  Coty's  new 
"Cream  Powder"  Compact*! 

It  took  only  thirty  days  for  the  first 
million  women  to  discover  how  "cream 
POWDER"  differs  from  ordinary  make-ups 
that  accent  lines  and  pores.  How  fine  and 
poreless  it  makes  skin  look.  How  long 
it  clings!  Now,  all  America  is  clamoring 
for  this  spill-proof  blend  of  "Air-Spun" 
Face  Powder  and  sheer  cream  make-up 
base.  How  about  you? 


complete  with 
mirror  and  puff 


*Choose  your  favorite  fragrance: 
\         l'aimant  •  l'origan 
emeraude  •  "paris" 
muguet  des  bois 

Compounded  and  Copyrighted  by  Coty,  Inc.  in  U.S.A. 


EXCITING  NEW  MUTED  SHADES 


MUTED  COTYROSE  •  MUTED  BEIGE  •  MUTED  SUN  •  MUTED  BRONZE 


R 

M 
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Joey  Walsh  gives  a  touching  performance  as 
a  reformed  delinguent  in  "The  Chess  Game." 


Happy  Birthday- 


On  May  7,  Kraft  Television  Theatre  will  have  six 
candles  on  its  birthday  cake,  making  it  the  oldest 
dramatic  program  on  TV.   And,  in  six  years,  Kraft  has 
distinguished  itself  for  some  of  the  finest  live  drama 
around. . .  .  Although  many  bright  stars  have  lighted 
the  show's  firmament,  the  chief  emphasis  has  been  on 
the  plays  chosen  for  production.    Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  have  been  borrowed  from 
Broadway,  forty-nine  from  London,  twenty-five 
unproduced  plays  intended  for  the  stage,  twenty-one 
classics,  and  thirty-one  plays  written  especially  for 
TV.  .  .  .  This  year,  you  readers  have  chosen  the 
NBC-TV  show  your  favorite  dramatic  program  and, 
in  so  doing,  have  proved  that  home-viewers  are  the 
best  critics,  because  the  critics  have  to  agree  with  you 
that  Kraft  has  brought  consistently  fine  entertainment 
to  the  TV  screen.  When  the  production  teams  and 
actors  gather  around  the  cake,  the  nation's  viewers 
will  be  wishing  them  many  more  happy  birthdays — 
which  means  many  more  years  of  TV's  finest  plays. 

Kraft  Television  Theatre  can  be  viewed  over  NBC-TV,  Wednesday 
evenings  at  9  P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  the  Kraft  Foods  Company. 


Kraft  goes  Shakespeare  with  "The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  starring 
Jim  Daley,  Stewart  Bradley,  Harry  Townes  and  Kurt  Richards. 


John    Baragrey   and    Stella    Andrews   in 
scene   from   "She   Stoops  to   Conquer." 


FAVORITE   TV    DRAMATIC   SHOW 
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KRAFT  TV  THEATRE 


Charles    Taylor    and    Susan    Harris 
as  Tom  Sawyer  and  Becky  Thatcher 


A   Shakespeare   thriller,    "Macbeth," 
with.E.  G.  Marshall  and  Uta  Hagen. 


Dickens'    "Christmas   Carol,"   with 
Geoffrey  Lumb  and  Geoffrey,  Jr. 


A   lusfy   crew   of   hearties   in    "The    Fire    Below   and    Devil    Above,"    starring   Thomas    Coley   and    Bethel' Leslie. 
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In  the  past  twenty  years,  a  strange  new  breed 
of    world-beaters    has    entered    the    American 
scene.    Their  characteristics  are  easy  to 
identify.     They    have    usually    migrated    from 
smaller  towns  and  cities  to  very  large  metropolises, 
and  they  are  young.   The  name  of  the  species — - 
"bright  young  men."    Such  a  young  man  is 
Douglas  Edwards,  your  favorite  TV  news 
commentator,  who — at  the  age  of  thirty -five — 
is  at  the  top  of  the  TV  news  heap. 

Doug  was  born  in  Oklahoma,  but  spent  most 
of  his  youth  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  (He  went  to 
the  same  school  Mel  Allen  attended.) 
According  to  Doug,  there  was  never  any  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  wanted  to  be. 
Radio  fascinated  him  right  from  the  beginning. 
Until  he  went  "network,"   he  worked  on  local 
stations,  and  then  came  a  few  real  breaks,  which 
led  to  a  permanent  job  with  CBS.   When  TV 
came  along,  Doug  really  found  his  element.  His 
newscasts  have  made  the  most  of  the  sight  side 
of  TV,  and  he  believes  TV  can  really  do  a  better 
job  than  radio  when  it  comes  to  news  coverage. 

Like  other  members  of  the  "bright  young 
men"  club,  Doug  is  married,  has  three  lively 
youngsters,  and  has  just  built  a  new  home  in  West- 
on, Connecticut.  We  asked  him  if  his  children  got 
much  notice  in  school  because  their  dad's  on  TV. 
"Not  on  your  life,"  he  laughed,  "Connecticut's 
full  of  celebrities."   Besides,  the  Edwards  children 
favor  Captain  Video,  when  it  comes  to  stars! 


';  ■■■•.•■.v 

right 
young  man 

At  35,  Douglas  Edwards — tops  in  his  field 


At  left,  Doug  and  his  daughter  Lynn  have  a  record  session  in  the  den.  Be- 
low, the  whole  family — Robert,  Doug,  Lynn,  Sara  (the  Mrs.)  and  Donna. 


FAVORITE  TV  NEWS  COMMENTATOR 

Douglas  Edwards  With  The  News  is  on  CBS-TV,  M-F,  at  7:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Pall  Mall  Cigarettes. 


What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
her  television  contract  with  Show  Of 
Shows  because  she  wants  to  do  a  Broadway 
show  on  her  own.  This,  of  course,  would 
mean  a  break-up  of  the  popular  Coca- 
Sid  Caesar  laugh  team. 

Raymond  Knight,  radio-TV  writer,  pro- 
ducer and  playwright,  passed  away  a  few 
months  ago  in  New  York  City.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  chief  writer  for  the 
Bob  And  Ray  programs  on  NBC.  Years 
back,  in  the  thirties,  Knight  was  a  well- 
known  radio  personality  with  his  morning 
Cuckoo  Hour  and  his  Good  Morning,  It's 
Knight  shows. 

What  Ever  Happened  To  ...  ? 

Bob  Poole,  the  disc  jockey  whose  Poole's 
Paradise  program  used  to  be  heard  on  the 
Mutual  network?  Bob  gave  up  his  show 
and  left  New  York  City  to  settle  in  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina.  He  now  has  his  own 
programs  heard  locally  on  both  radio  and 
television  on  Station  WBIG  in  Greensboro. 

Bill  Slater,  formerly  heard  on  the  Twenty 
Questions  and  Luncheon  At  Sardi's  shows? 
Bill  has  not  been  in  the  best  of  health 
lately,  so  he  has  given  up  most  of  his  radio 
work.  At  the  present  time  he  is  still  doing 
the  Broadway  To  Hollywood  television 
show  on  the  Du  Mont  network.  His  broth- 
er, Tom  Slater,  who  is  vice-president  of 
one  of  the  top  advertising  agencies,  is 
subbing  for  Bill  on  the  Luncheon  program, 
and  announcer  Jay  Jackson  is  doing  Twen- 
ty Questions.  His  many  fans  are  hoping 
that  Bill  will  feel  better  shortly  and  be 
able  to  return  to  his  full  schedule  again. 

Peg  Lynch,  who  was  Ethel  on  the  Ethel 
And  Albert  program  which  was  such  a 
popular  part,  of  the  Kate  Smith  Show  a  few 
seasons  back?  Peg  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  she 
is  not  active  in  radio  at  the  present  time. 
Peg,  who  originated  and  wrote  Ethel  And 
Albert,  may  be  persuaded  to  put  this  show 
back  on  the  air  one  of  these  days — which 
would  be  good  news  to  its  many  long-time 
fans. 

Dorothy  "Dottie"  Schwartz,  former 
member  of  the  Chordettes,  vocal  group 
on  the  Arthur  Godfrey  programs?  Dottie, 
who  was  lead  singer,  left  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  her  baby.  She  and  her  husband, 
Bill  Schwartz,  a  non-professional,  have 
retired  permanently  to  Sheboygan,  Wis- 
consin. Lynn  Evans  took  Dottie's  place 
with  the  Chordettes. 

Jone  Allison,  who  was  heard  and  seen 
regularly  on  both  the  radio  and  television 
versions  of  The  Guiding  Light?  Jone  left 
this  program  because,  with  such  a  heavy 
daily  rehearsal  schedule,  she  was  unable 
to  do  other  shows,  and  felt  it  was  much 
too  confining  for  her.  She  is  now  appear- 
ing on  various  programs  and  says  she  likes 
the  free-lance  routine  much  better. 

These  are  some  of  the  personalities  read- 
ers have  inquired  about.  If  you  have 
wondered  what  happened  to  one  of  your 
favorite  people  on  radio  or  television,  drop 
me  a  line — Miss  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine,  205  E.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City  17,  New  York— and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put  the  infor- 
mation in  the  column.  Unfortunately,  we 
don't  have  space  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions, so  I  try  to  cover  those  personalities 
about  whom  we  receive  the  most  inquiries. 
Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 

(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel.) 


"MySMn  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

because  if&  such  wholesome  skin-care  f" 


Read  How  This  Glamorous  Young  TV  Actress  Was 
Helped  By  Candy  Jones,  Famous  Beauty  Director. 

"I  always  was  interested  in  acting  on  television,"  says  Miss 
Stewart,  "but  I  was  afraid  of  close-ups.  I  enrolled  at  the  Conover 
School  where  Candy  Jones  taught  me  proper  skin-care.  'Use 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  every  day,'  she  said,  'it  leaves  a  look 
of  fresh,  radiant,  natural  beauty — such  as  no  amount  of  make- 
up can!'  Today  I  attribute  my  clear-skinned  'television-look' 
to  this  wonderful,  wholesome  care!" 

Why  not  do  as  Miss  Jones  advises?  Use  gentle,  mild  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  every  day!  Candy  Jones 

(Mri.  Harr%  ConoverJ 

Here  Are  Candy  Jones' 
Personal  Beauty  Tips  For  You! 


-4    Bed-time  beauty  care  for  elbows,  knees 
and    heels.   Saturate   cotton    pads   with 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Hand  Lotion.  Attach  with 
tape  and  leave  on  overnight! 

O^  Never  apply  or  remove  make-up  without  first 
thoroughly  washing  your  hands  with  delicate, 
mild  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 

More  later,     CWf1 
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Ten  years  ago  Joan  Alexander  dreamed  of  a 
bright  future,  and  most  of  her  dreams  came  true 


he  knew 
what  she 
wanted 
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Back  in  August,  1942,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  ran  a  column  all 
the  way  in  the  back  of  the 
magazine  on  a  young  radio  star. 
She  was  new  in  the  field  then, 
and  didn't  rate  a  full  page,  but  she 
had  already  proven  herself  a  fine 
actress.    At  the  top  of  the  story, 
there  was  a  picture  of  a  lovely 
girl.    Her  hair  was  done  softly, 
framing  her  face  in  a  velvety  light. 
The  title  under  the  picture  read, 
"Debutante  in  Radio."  That 
young  star  has  matured  into  a 
charming  woman — and,  ten  years 
later,  her  face  is  still  highlighted 
by  beautiful  wavy  hair.  But  today 
people  recognize  her  at  once. 
That  actress  is  Joan  Alexander, 
who  has  reached  the  top  of  her 
profession  and,  this  year,  was 
your  choice  for  "favorite  dramatic 
actress  on  radio." 

It's  fascinating  to  look  into  the 
past,  and  to  read  of  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  a  youngster 
who  is  now  a  full-fledged  star. 
That  year,  Joan  was  still  very 
much   awe -struck  by  her  new 
career.    Shortly  before  that  time, 
she  had  been  only  an  adolescent 
dreaming  of  a  dramatic  career  on 
the  stage.   Joan  can  say  now, 
without   the   pangs    of   disappoint- 
ment and  bitterness,  that  those 
years  when   she  was  trying  to 
get  into  the  theatre  were  some  of 
the  saddest  in  her  life.  Her 
stepfather  was  so  opposed  to  this 
career  that  he  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  stop  her  from  going 
on  the  stage.  At  times,  she 
felt  that  life  would  never 
straighten  (Continued  on  page  93) 


Joan  is  heard  M-F  as  Maggie  Fallon  in 
Wendy  Warren  And  The  News,  12  noon, 
for  Maxwell  House — as  Delia  Street  in 
Perry  Mason,  2:15  P.M.,  for  Tide— and 
as  Althea  Dennis  in  The  Brighter  Day. 
2:45  P.M.,  for  Cheer — and  also  heard 
often  on  Armstrong's  Theatre  Of  Today, 
Saturday,  12  noon;  all  EST,  on  CBS  Ra- 
dio. She  is  seen  in  The  Name's  The 
Same,  ABC-TV,  Tues.,  10:30  P.M.  EST, 
for    Swanson's    Foods,    Johnson's    Wax. 


FAVORITE  RADIO   DRAMATIC  ACTRESS 


Information 
Booth 


Dr.  Browning 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  print  a  picture  of  the 
actor  who  portrays  Dr.  Jeff  Browning  on 
the  daytime  radio  play.  Hilltop  House? 

E.  B..  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

Jeff  is  portrayed  by  Robert  Haag,  who 
also  plays  Bill  Roberts  in  the  daytime 
drama.  Rosemary.  A  native  of  Cullom, 
Illinois.  Robert  Haag  thought  he  would  be 
a  politician  when  he  was  a  youngster.  He 
enrolled  for  a  law  course  at  Northeastern 
University.  But  Haag  the  politico  became 
Haag  the  actor  at  the  insistence  of  a  sum- 
mer theatre  producer-director  in  North- 
ampton. Massachusetts.  It  turned  out  he 
was  a  natural  actor  and,  after  the  first 
time  behind  the  footlights,  Robert  knew  he 
wouldn't  be  happy  doing  anything  else. 
He  stayed  with  the  company  until  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  then  quit  school  and 
joined  a  national  stock  company.  The 
bright  lights  of  Broadway  lured  him  to 
New  York,  where  he  appeared  in  several 
plays.  During  a  brief  respite  from  the 
theatre,  he  did  a  few  parts  on  radio,  and 
this  medium  finally  won  his  talents  com- 
pletely. At  one  time  he  played  the  title 
role  in  the  CBS  Radio  Death  Valley  Sheriff 
series.  The  six-foot-three,  broad-shouldered 
bachelor  lives  in  a  studio  apartment  in 
New  York's  Greenwich  Village.  He  spends 
a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  helping 
friends  remodel  their  apartments. 

Godfrey's  Theme 

Dear  Editor: 

What  is  the  theme  song  that  is  played 
before  Arthur  Godfrey's  entrance  on  the 
Talent  Scout  show  over  TV? 

C.  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Arthur  walks  on  to  the  strains  of  an  old 
favorite  of  his — "Seems  Like  Old  Times." 
(Continued   on  page   28) 


Bob  Haag 


Everyone  is 
alking  about 

HE  SHAMPOO 

WITH  TWICE 

AS  MUCH 

LANOLIN 


A    SHAMPOO 
THAT  WON'T  LEAVE 

HAIR  WILD— 7 
THAT'jFORfAE//woNN°0ER/ 

.  .  WITH 
TWICE  AS  MUCH 
LANOLIN  AS  ANY 
OTHER  SHAMPOO. 
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—WISH  IT 
WOULD  TAME 
KIDS  LIKE  IT 
DOES  HAIR/ 


see^n 


**4|l 
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GEE,  VOUR  HAIR 
IS  SOFT  AND  SHINY 
SINCE  VOU'VE 

USED  THAT 
NEW  SHAMPOO.'- 


YOU'RE  SWEET/    , 
IT  GIVES  HAIR  TWICE  M 

THE  TWINKLE 
m   WITH  TWICE 
'*    AS  MUCH 
LANOLIN— 


a\ 


YEP/   MOM 


DOESN'T  HELEWE 
CURTIS  CREME 
SHAMPOO  HAVE 
SCRUMPTIOUS 

LATHER?      J     BETTER  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  IN  OUR 
HARD  WATER  / 


THAT 
A  EXTRA 

,  lanolin" 

Son  v       SHAMPOO 

HHH  f  i    inc-r  .owe       WORKS 
IU  I  JUST  LOVE    W0N1DERS 

HAIR  I  I  FOR  W 
SAYS  IT  LATHERS  '^  WAVE  — 
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creme  jhampoo 
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Information 


A  Treasure  Trove  Of  Presents  For 
12,000  Stanley  Party  Hostesses  Every  Day 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  the  big,  fluffy-headed 
Stanley  Dry  Mop  and  its  twin  work-saver,  the 
Stanley  Split  Duster  shown  here?  Well,  these 
are  typical  of  the  wide  selection  of  splendid  gifts 
from  which  your  Stanley  Dealer  rewards  you 
for  being  a  Stanley  Party  Hostess.  Other  Host- 
ess Gifts  include  handsome  Meadowbrook  pat- 
tern silverware,  beautiful  table  lamps,  many  at- 
tractive rose-pattern  plastics,  wonderfully  serv- 
iceable kitchen  cutlery  and  steak  knife  sets.  Do 
such  gifts  sound  alluring?  Then  invite  your 
Stanley  Dealer  to  arrange  a  Stanley  Party  in 


your  home  right  away 


IT'S  EASY  and  a  lot  oCfun  to  give  a  pop- 
ular Stanley  Hostess  Party.  To  arrange 
for  your  Stanley  Party,  just  phone  or 
write  your  Stanley  Dealer,  your  nearest 
Stanley  home  products  Branch  Office, 
or  write  direct  to  Stanley's  Home  Office 
in  Westfield,  Mass. 


STANLEY  LEADS  with  more  than  150  qual- 
ity plus  Products:  Dusters,  Mops,  Brushes, 
Waxes,  Polishes,  Cleaning  Chemicals  to 
make  housework  easier.  Toilette  Articles, 
Bath  Accessories,  Personal  and  Clothing 
Brushes,  many  other  grooming  items. 


Originators  of  the  Famous 

Stanley  Hostess  Party  Plan 

Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Stanley  Home  Products  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. 

(Copr.  Stanley  Home  Products,  Inc.,  1953) 


Ethel  Merts 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  you  please  give  us  the  lowdown  on 
that  adorable  gal  who  portrays  Ethel  in 
I  Love  Lucy? 

F.  S.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Vivian  Vance,  Ethel  in  I  Love  Lucy,  was 
born  in  Cherryvale,  Kansas.  It  was  in  Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,  that  Vivian's  ca- 
reer really  began.  There,  she  appeared  in 
several  productions  at  the  Albuquerque 
Little  Theatre,  directed  by  Katherine  Ken- 
nedy and  her  husband,  James  O'Connor. 
The  O'Connors  felt  that  Vivian's  talent 
deserved  a  real  opportunity,  so  they  or- 
ganized a  performance  of  "The  Trial  of 
Mary  Dugan,"  starring  Vivian,  and  sent 
her  to  New  York  with  a  letter  to  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne  and  a  blank  check  against  the 
proceeds  of  the  benefit  performance.  Miss 
LeGallienne's  apprentice  roster  was  filled 
when  Vivian  arrived  in  New  York,  so — 
armed  with  a  letter  from  some  substantial 
citizens  of  Albuquerque — Vivian  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  MacDougal  Street  Girls  Club. 
A  dismal  two  weeks  followed,  but  then  an 
acquaintance  told  her  that  there  were  to 
be  auditions  for  "Music  in  the  Air,"  by 
Jerome  Kern  and  Oscar  Hammerstein.  Viv- 
ian had  sung  once  in  a  while  at  the  country 
club  back  home,  so  she  decided  to  take  a 
crack  at  the  part.  The  role  called  for  a 
light  opera  voice,  but  Vivian  wowed  Messrs. 
Kern  and  Hammerstein  with  her  version  of 
"After  You've  Gone."  They  hired  her  and. 
after  the  two-year  run  of  the  hit,  Vivian 
was  on  her  way  to  success  in  musical 
comedy.  In  1938,  she  started  doing  dra- 
matic r"oles  and,  when  Lucille  Ball  and 
Desi  Arnaz  first  saw  her,  she  was  portray- 
ing Olive  in  the  hit  play,  "Voice  of  the 
Turtle."  Vivian  is  married  to  Philip  Ober. 

Don's  Johnny 

Dear  Editor: 

I  have  always  loved  the  voice  of  Johnny 


Vivian  Vance 


Booth 


Desmond,  on  Don  McNeill's  Breakfast 
Club.  Can  you  please  give  me  some  vital 
statistics? 

Z.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Idol  of  over  100  fan  clubs  located  in 
countries  throughout  the  world,  Johnny  has 
been  "sending"  teenagers  from  the  time  he 
first  joined  Bob  Crosby's  Bobcats  in  1939 
as  part  of  a  vocal  trio  called  the  Bob-O- 
Links.  Later,  while  singing  solo  with  Gene 
Krupa's  band,  Johnny  really  gathered  a 
solid  following.  In  July,  1949.  Johnny 
joined  the  Breakfast  Club,  and  has  con- 
tinued on  the  program  ever  since.  Johnny 
is  married — his  wife's  name  is  Kay,  and 
there  are  two  little  Desmonds — Dianne, 
six,  and  Patti,  three.  In  addition  to  song- 
writing,  Johnny  has  two  hobbies.  One  is 
dancing  and  the  other  is  painting. 

We  Like  Jan  Miner 

Dear  Editor: 

We,  here  at  St.  Elizabeth's  hospital  love 
to  listen  to  Jan  Miner  on  Hilltop  House 
since  hers  is  the  only  program  we  are  al- 
lowed to  tune  in.  We  children  gather  every 
day  to  hear  it,  and  we  would  like  to  start 
a  fan  club  in  honor  of  this  wonderful 
actress.   How  can  we  go  about  it? 

N.  K.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Write  to  Personal  Service  at  417  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  You'll  get  the 
information  you  need. 


FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


Johnny  Desmond 


The  Look  He  Loves... 

l^kcti-acjt  0M.&.  Icjmma  Qamam/l 
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Cashmere  Bouquet 


f/5Wko 


You'll  be  so  beautiful!  With  complexion  so  alive- 
looking  ...  so  soft— so  faintly  glowing!  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Face  Powder  is  wonderfully  fine  in  texture — 
and  it  clings  and  clings!  Just  puff  it,  fluff  it  on  .  .  . 
then  smooth  it  out  ...  no  flaking,  streaking,  or  shine! 
The  colors  are  as  natural  as  Nature— there's  one  for 
every  type  of  complexion — and  exquisitely  scented 
with  the  "fragrance  men  love"! 

I Loolc/our loveliest- witfi — — 

j  c^b,     Cashmere  Bouquef- 


,  GLOR.OUS  COLORS 
.NATURE-WATCHED 
TO  YOUR  SKIN^ 


<£S* 
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Cashmere 


'^KS-^»**SS»: 


Talcum  Powder 

All-Purpose 

Cream 

Lipstick 

Hand  Lotion 
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a  shampoo  that 


Why  not  wear  stars  tonight?  All  it  takes  is  one  quick 
shampoo — and  your  hair  will  be  winking  with  these  starry 
highlights,  silky  soft,  silky  smooth.  The  sight  of  it,  the  feel  of  it 
will  put  you  in  seventh  heaven! 


&IW 


New  magic  formula . . .  milder  than  castile! 


There's  silkening  magic  in  Drene's  new  lightning-quick  lather!  No 
other  lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick — even  in  hardest  water! 

Magic  .  .  .  this  new  lightning-quick  lather  .  .  .  because  it  flashes 
up  like  lightning,  because  it  rinses  out  like  lightning,  because  it's 
milder  than  castile!  Magic!  because  this  new  formula  leaves  your 
hair  bright  as  silk,  smooth  as  silk,  soft  as  silk.  And  so  obedient. 

Just  try  this  luxurious  new  Drene  with  its  lightning-quick 
lather  ...  its  new  and  fresh  fragrance.  You  have  an  exciting 
experience  coming ! 


New  Lightning  Lather— 

a  magic  new  formula  that  silkens  your  hair. 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  Drene  every  day! 


This  is  a 

Drene ! 

A  PRODUCT  OF  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  1952-53 

Some  long-time  favorites  continue  to  lead  the  list — and  some 
popular  newcomers   spring   a   surprise   or  two   in  their   fields ! 


The  time  has  come  for  the  presentation  of  Radio-TV  Mirror  Magazine's  sixth 
Annual  Awards.  You  the  readers  chose  your  favorite  stars  and  programs 
and  we  herewith  give  you — the  winners: 

Arthur  Godfrey,  King  of  the  Airwaves,  held  the  same  spotlight  in  your 
hearts  for  two  consecutive  years.  Godfrey,  his  shows  and  his  stars,  Julius  La  Rosa, 
Marion  Marlowe  and  Frank  Parker,  were  voted  eight  awards,  tying  their  record 
of  last  year. 

In  the  daytime  serial  field  on  radio,  vivacious,  blonde  Jan  Miner  won  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  for  her  role  in  Hilltop  House.   John  Larkin,   as  Perry 
Mason,  was  again  voted  top  daytime  serial  actor.   On  television,  Mary  Stuart 
of  Search  For  Tomorrow  and  Lyle  Sudrow  of  Guiding  Light  were  your  choice  as 
daytime  drama  actors.  Your  favorite  daytime  serial  program  on  radio  was  Guiding 
Light  and,  on  television,  Hawkins  Falls,  Pop.  6200. 

Lux  Theatre  on  radio,  now  under  the  excellent  direction  of  Irving  Cummings,  took 
your  award  for  the  best  dramatic  show  for  the  sixth  consecutive  year.  Kraft  Theatre 
on  television  won  tops  in  this  field  for  the  first  time,  topping  such  rival  shows  as 
Studio  One  and  Robert  Montgomery.  Jack  Webb,  Dragnet's  hero,  is  a  two-time  fa- 
vorite as  top  dramatic  actor  of  TV  and  radio.  Beloved  Peggy  Wood  once  more  won  as 
your  favorite  dramatic  actress  for  her  role  in  Mama.  Joan  Alexander  won  for  her 
portrayals  in  Wendy  Warren,  Perry  Mason,  and  Brighter  Day — the  first  time  a 
daytime  serial  actress  has  walked  away  with  the  straight  dramatic  award. 

In  the  comedy  field,  Bob  Hope  of  the  ski-nose  and  Eve  Arden  of  Our  Miss  Brooks 
were  voted  tops  on  radio,  and  Our  Miss  Brooks  was  chosen  as  your  favorite  comedy 
show.  On  television,  I  Love  Lucy  ran  away  with  the  comedy  show  award  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  You  picked  Jackie  Gleason  and  Imogene  Coca,  star  of 
Your  Show  of  Shows,  as  your  top  comedians.  Dragnet  won  as  your  favorite  TV 
mystery  melodrama  and  Suspense's  radio  version  was  tops  in  the  mystery  field. 

Art  Linkletter  was  your  choice  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  radio,  winning  for 


gee  following  pages  for  AWARD  WINNERS 
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FAVORITE  RADIO  MYSTERY  SHOW 

Suspense    (CBS    Radio):    Winning    combination — stars 
like  Agnes  Moorehead, plays  like  "Sorry,  Wrong  Number." 


FAVORITE  TV  QUIZ  SHOW 

What's  My  Line?  (CBS-TV):  Only  John  Daly  knows 
the  contestant's  trade — his  panel  has  to  guess  it. 


the  second  time  in  as  many  years.  He  is  Master 
of  Ceremonies  for  House  Party.  On  television,  of 
course,  your  favorite  was  Arthur  Godfrey. 

The  Garry  Moore  Show  on  television  you 
consider  the  best  daytime  non-serial  show,  and 
your  choice  on  radio  was  Arthur  Godfrey's 
show.  On  radio,  Groucho  Marx  was  given  top 
honors  for  his  vitriolic  humorous  quizzing  on 
You  Bet  Your  Life.  Your  choice  of  quizmaster 
on  television  was  Bert  Parks,  who  employs  a 
gay,  heartwarming  approach  to  contestants. 
Your  favorite  quiz  shows  were  Break  The  Bank 
on  radio,  What's  My  Line?  on  television.  Of 
course,  Bud  Collyer  stars  on  Break  The  Bank 
and  John  Daly  on  What's  My  Line? 

Best  talent  shows  were  Paul  Whiteman's  radio 
show  and  Dennis  James's  Chance  Of  A  Lifetime 
television  show.  Your  favorite  variety  shows 
were  Arthur  Godfrey's  show  on  radio,  and  Ed 
Sullivan's  Toast  Of  The  Town  on  television.  Don 
McNeill's  Breakfast  Club  once  again  won  as 
best  audience-participation  show  and  Warren 
Hull's  Strike  It  Rich  was  your  favorite  on  tele- 
vision. 

Best  program  on  radio  also  went  to  Strike 
It  Rich  and  Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts  won 
on  television.  Your  favorite  women's  program  is 
Queen  For  A  Day  on  radio,  Kate  Smith  on 
television.  Producer  Ted  Collins,  whom  you 
know  as  the  genial  host  at  the  Cracker  Barrel 


FAVORITE  RADIO  QUIZ  SHOW 

Break  The  Bank  (ABC  Radio):  Win  Elliot,  left,  acts  as 
host,  Bud  Collyer  quizzes,  Lew  White  makes  the  music. 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  1952-53 


FAVORITE  DAYTIME  NON-SERIAL  TV  SHOW 

Garry  Moore  Show  (CBS-TV):  In  the  line-up — Ken  Carson,  Garry,  Durward  Kirby,  Denise  Lor,  Ray  Malone,  Howard  Smith. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  WOMEN'S  SHOW 

Queen  For  A  Day  (Mutual):  Jack  Bailey's  crowned 
many  a  lucky  lady — like  college-girl  Sara  Ann  Starry. 


FAVORITE  TV  CHILDREN'S  SHOW 

Kukla,  Fran  And  Ollie  (NBC-TV):  Burr  Tillstrom's  the  boy 
with  the  ideas — Fran  Allison's  the  girl  with   his  puppets. 
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RADIO-TV  MIRROR 


portion  of  the  show,  can  be  justly  proud — Kate 
Smith  is  a  six-time  winner,  two  consecutive 
years  winning  as  your  favorite  women's  pro- 
gram. In  the  children's  field,  on  radio,  the  late 
Nila  Mack's  Let's  Pretend  was  tops  and  Kukla, 
Fran  And  Ollie  once  more  was  your  choice  of 
favorites  on  television.  Nila  Mack's  award  will 
be  made  posthumously  to  those  who  carry  on 
her  show  and  the  work  she  started. .  The  best 
musical  show  award  was  won  by  Arthur  God- 
frey on  radio,  Paul  Dixon  on  television.  Lucille 
Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  were  your  favorite  husband 
and  wife  team  on  TV,  Ozzie  and  Harriet  on 
radio,  for  their  Nelson  family  adventures.  In 
the  sports  field,  it  was  Mel  Allen  for  radio, 
Jimmy  Powers  for  TV.  Douglas  Edwards  on 
TV,  Walter  Winchell  on  radio,  were  your  favor- 
ite news  commentators.  And— just  to  wind  up 
the  Awards  list  with  a  sweet  musical  note — the 
ever-popular  Dinah  Shore  was  voted  "favorite 
female  singer  in  radio"  by  the  discerning  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  readers  who  make  these  annual  polls 
such  a  success! 


FAVORITE  RADIO  TALENT  SHOW 

Paul   Whiteman's  Teen   Club   (ABC   Radio):    Pert 
Nancy  Lewis  is  one  of  Paul's  many  "discoveries." 


FAVORITE  TV  WOMEN'S  SHOW 

Kate  Smith  Show  (NBC-TV):  With  Ted  Collins  as 
her  pilot,  Kate  steers  straight  to  the  nation's  heart. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  CHILDREN'S  SHOW 

Let's  Pretend  (CBS  Radio):  The  late,  beloved  Nila 
Mack  left  a  heritage  of  youthful  tales  and  talent. 
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AWARD  WINNERS,  1952-53 


i 
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FAVORITE  TV  MYSTERY  SHOW  FAVORITE   TV   DAYTIME   SERIAL 

Dragnet  (NBC-TV):  Jack  Webb  is  Joe  Hawkins    Falls,    Pop.    6200    (NBC-TV): 

Friday,   Ben  Alexander's   Frank  Smith,  Bemardine  Flynn  and  Frank  Dane  star. 


FAVORITE  TV  VARIETY  SHOW 

Toast  Of  The  Town  (CBS-TV):  Ed  Sulli- 
van is   host  to  guests  like   Bea    Lillie. 


BEST  RADIO  SHOW  •   FAVORITE  TV  AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION  SHOW 

Strike  It  Rich  (NBC  Radio  and  CBS-TV):  Warren  Hull  asks  questions,  makes  "Heartline  Calls"  for  eager  contestants. 
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tells  the   story  of  the   amazing 
family  which  had  nothing — 
and  yet  had  everything ! 
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Two  little  Godfreys  before  fame 
touched  them — Kathy  and  Arthur  at  their 
home  in  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


FAVORITE  TV  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES   •   FAVORITE  RADIO  NON-SERIAL  SHOW  • 


ARTHUR  GODFREY!" 


Now  Kathy's  a  TV  star  in  her  own  right,  the  idol  of  Arizona  youngsters  who  crowd 

the  KPHO-TV  studios  to  listen  enthralled  to  Story  Time — and  to  tell  some  "small  tales,"  too. 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 


Seems  like  old  times,  having  you  to  walk  with — 
Seems  like  old  times,  having  you  to  talk  with — 
And  walking  and  talking  he  came  into  the 
room,  a  familiar  fellow  with  a  little  limp  and 
a  large  grin,  bringing  his  own  warmth  with 
him.  A  fellow  who  believes  in  living  humbly, 
and  who  daily  encourages  his  sponsors  to 
live  likewise. 

He  looked  at  the  announcer,  at  his  ooke- 


layle,  at  a  few  of  his  friends.  And  finally  he 
warmed  himself  up  to  looking  at  the  audience 
out  of  half  an  eye — 

"I'll  always  love  him  for  that,"  Kathy  God- 
frey was  saying  now  slowly.  "Even  if  he  is 
my  brother.  I'll  always  love  him  for  that 
look—" 

That  look  which  seems  to  say,  "Well,  isn't 
all  this  amazing!"   (Continued  on  page     99) 


Kathy's  Story  Time  and  Swap  Shop  telecasts  can  be   seen   over   Station   KPHO-TV — check   Arizona   papers. 


BEST  TV  SHOW    •     FAVORITE   RADIO   MUSICAL  SHOW    •    FAVORITE  RADIO  VARIETY  SHOW 
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tells  the   story  of  the   amazing 
family  which  had  nothing — 
and  yet  had  everything! 


Two  little  Godfreys  before  fame 
touched  them — Kathy  and  Arthur  at  I 
home  in  Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Now  Kathy's  a  TV  star  in  her  own  right,  the  idol  of  Arizona  youngsters  who  crowd 

the  KPHO-TV  studios  to  listen  enthralled  to  Story  Time — and  to  tell  some  "small  tales,"  too. 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 


.Seems  like  old  times,  having  you  to  walk  with— 
Seems  like  old  limes,  having  you  to  talk  with— 
And  walking  and  talking  he  came  into  the 
room,  a  familiar  fellow  with  a  little  limp  and 
a  large  grin,  bringing  his  own  warmth  with 
him.  A  fellow  who  believes  in  living  humbly, 
and  who  daily  encourages   his  sponsors  to 
live  likewise. 
He  looked  at  the  announcer,  at  his  ooke- 


layle,  at  a  few  of  his  friends.  And  finally  In- 
warmed  himself  up  to  looking  at  the  audience 
out  of  half  an  eye — 

"I'll  always  love  him  for  that,"  Kathy  God- 
frey was  saying  now  slowly.  "Even  if  ha  la 
my  brother.  I'll  always  love  him  for  that 
look — "  . 

That  look  which  seems  to  say,  Well,  isn  t 
all  this  amazing!"   (Continued  on  po(/e     99) 


Kathy's  Story  Time  and  Swap  Shop   lelecula  <•»» 
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FAVORITE  RADIO  MALE  SINGER 

Frank    Parker — a    musical   favorite   for   many   years. 


FAVORITE  TV  MALE  SINGER 

Julius  La  Rosa — a  newcomer  to  the  radio-TV  ranks. 
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i 


LITTLE  GODFREYS 

...and  how 


FAVORITE  TV  FEMALE  SINGER 

Marion  Marlowe — glamour  girl  of  the  Little  Godfreys. 


/ 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  10-11 :30  P.M.  (simulcast 
on  CBS-TV,  M-Th,  10-11),  for  Snow  Crop,  Lanolin  Plus,  Fiberglas, 
Star-Kist,  Pepsodent,  General  Motors,  Pillsbury,  Toni,  Nabisco,  Ches- 
terfield— King  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Round  Table,  CBS  Radio, 
Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Kingan  &  Co. — Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends, 
CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Chesterfield,  Toni,  Pillsbury— Arthur 
Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts,both  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV  (simulcast), 
Mon.,  8:30  P.M.,  for  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.  All  times  given  EST. 


they  grew 


As  Frank  Parker  says,  they've 

all  won  success — "on  Arthur's  time' 

By  MARIE  HALLER 


«fTiHE  first  thing  Arthur  Godfrey  ever  said  to 
|    me,"  reminisces  lovely  singing  star  Marion 
Marlowe,  "was,  'Young  woman,  you  really  can 
sing  a  song.   Would  you  like  to  come  to  New 
York  and  sing  on  my  show?'  Imagine!  I  was  so 
thrilled,  I  was  nearly  paralyzed.    In  fact,  I  was 
doubly  thrilled,  because  I  realized  that,  even  a  few 
weeks  before,  this  could  never  have  happened. 
You  see,  at  the  time  I  was  (Continued  on  page  81) 


One  a  discovery,  the  other  a  comeback — for  both 
Marion  and  Frank,  Godfrey  had  the  magic  formula. 


Little   Godfreys   like   Janette    Davis    helped   furnish    inspiration,   too,   for  Julius   and    Frank. 
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"She's  a  has-been," 
they  said.    Then  Imogene 
Coca  made  her  TV  debut 
and  the  world  was  hers 


FLIGHT  from  FEAR 


By  GLADYS  HALL 


The  little  actress  sat  on  the  sidelines,  quiet 
as  a  mouse,  watching  the  others  at 
work  before  the  television  cameras.  She 
was  so  quiet  and  so  small  (five-foot-three 
in  her  ballet  slippers,  109-pounds  sapling-slim, 
with  doll-size  hands  and  feet)  that  no  one 
seemed  to  know  she  was  there. 

She  shivered  a  little.  She  thought,  Some- 
thing is  awfully  odd  here.  .  .  . 

She  couldn't  quite  determine  what  was  odd, 
or  why.   Everyone  was  nice  to  her.   And 
kind.   Almost  too  kind.   Perhaps  that  was  it. 
In  the  attitude  of  her  (Continued  on  page  84) 


Imogene  Coca  in  Your  Show  Of  Shows,  NBC-TV,  Sat.,  9 
P.M.  EST  (Camel  Cigarettes,  Benrus  Watches,  S.O.S. 
Magic  Scouring  Pads,  Griffin  Shoe  Polishes,  Lehn  & 
Fink  Products,  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America). 


FAVORITE  TV  COMEDIENNE 
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At  home — with  husband  Bob  Burton  (top),  her  dog  Apry  (above) 


Women  just  "know" 

John  Daly  gives  the  girls  the  edge  when  it  comes  to  judging  people 


Mrs.    Daly    provides   a    coffee    break   for   her    appreciative    spouse — a    very    helpful    gal,    Kit. 


As  moderator  of  What's  My  Line?  John 
Daly  has  had  many  opportunities  to  ob- 
'  serve  the  approaches  used  by  the  men 
and  women  on  his  panel  in  determining  the 
occupations  of  the  guests.  This  started  John 
thinking  about  men's  and  women's  reactions  to 
people  in  general.  For  example,  he  noticed  that 
on  the  What's  My  Line?  show,  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen  and  Arlene  Francis  were  usually  much 
better  at  finding  out  what  people  do  for  a 
living  than  Hal  Block  or  Bennett  Cerf  were. 
According  to  John,  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 


is  that,  in  Dorothy's  case,  she  takes  the  game 
a  lot  more  seriously  than  either  of  the  men. 
"Dot  works  harder  at  the  game,"  John  points 
out.  He  noticed  that  the  famous  columnist 
takes  notes  during  the  questioning.  With 
Arlene,  who  doesn't  actually  seem  to  take  the 
game  more  seriously  (Continued  on  'page  89) 


What's  My  Line?  is  on  CBS-TV,  Sundays  at  10:30  P.M. 
EST,  and  on  CBS  Radio,  Wednesdays  at  9:30  P.M. 
EST.  The  sponsor  is  Jules  Montenier,  Inc.,  for  Stopette. 


FAVORITE  TV  QUIZ  SHOW  * 
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Learning  to  live  a  little 


It   was    for   Sharon's    sake    that   John    and    his    wife,    Teri 
Keane,  "went  to  the  country" — and  found  a  new  happiness. 


Perry  Mason  on  the  air 
(John  Larkin  in  private  life) 
discovers  the  value  of 
"just  being  neighborly" 


Discovered  it  last  summer,  and  it's  great!  Discovered 
that  "small-town  friendliness"  can  have  real 
meaning,  and  it's  real  great.  One  hour  out  of  New 
York,  and  you're  swapping  local  news  with  a  neighbor, 
giving  and  asking  advice  of  your  neighbor,  personally 
taking  part  in  local  activities  .  .  .  living  in  another  world. 
Yes,  it's  great,  real  great.  It's  for  me! 

You'll  just  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  go  overboard  in 
my  enthusiasm  for  my  recent  discovery  .  .  .  re -discovery 
to  be  more  accurate,  since  I  was  not  born  to  the 
cliff-dwelling  mode  of  metropolitan  living.    You  see,  I 
was  born  in  Oakland,  California,  (Continued  on  page  74) 


John  Larkin  stars  as  Periy  Mason,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  2:15  P.M.;  also  as 
Miles  Nelson  in  The  Right  To  Happiness,  NBC  Radio,  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  All 
EST,  sponsored  by  Procter  &  Gamble  for  Tide,  Dreft  and  other  products. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTOR 


George  and  Dinah  Shore  Montgomery:  A  pair  of  parents  any  four-year-old  would  love  to  have — and  to  imitate. 


Sing  a  song  of  MISSY 


Checkmates:  Dad  and  Mom  at  their  favorite  game. 


Dinah  Shore  has  a  sterling-silver 
voice — and  a  little  girl  whose 
silence  can  be  positively  golden ! 

By  ELSA  MOLINA 


Most  four-year-old  children  are  little  hams. 
They  go  into  a  singing  and  dancing 
routine  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.   Missy, 
Dinah  Shore's  and  George  Montgomery's  sweet- 
heart of  a  little  girl,  is  no  exception. 

Missy,  like  all  four-year-old   children, 
however,  can  be  unpredictable.  You  can  drop 
a  hat,  a  horse — or  a  house,  for  that  matter 
— and  nothing  will  happen  ...  no  song,  no 
dance,  no  nothing! 

Dinah  knows  this.   She  also  knows  that 
talent  is  pretty  well  distributed  among 
children  at  four  years  (Continued  on  page  94) 

Dinah  Shore  is  heard  on  NBC  Radio,  Mon.  and  Fri.,  10 
P.  M.  EST,  and  seen  on  NBC-TV,  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  7:30 
P.M.  EST,  sponsored  by  Chevrolet  and  Chevrolet  dealers. 


SEARCH  FOR  TOMORROW 


"Joanne  Barron  and  I  are  alike. 

We  both  believe  in  a  woman's 

» 

courage,"  says  Mary  Stuart 


Housewife  at  home:  Mary  with  husband  Richard 
Krolik   (above) — and   with    kitchen   stove    (right). 


By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Mary  Stuart,  who  plays  Joanne  Barron  in 
Search  For  Tomorrow,  is  amazingly 
like  this  girl  she  portrays  on  television. 
She  herself  explains  it  this  way:  "We're  alike 
because,  in  a  way,  I  helped  create  Joanne. 
She  expresses  the  things  that  I  believe  in.  I 
feel  I  know  what  she  is  like,  from  the  inside 
out.  She's  so  much  me  that  I'll  still  want  to 
be  playing  her  when  I'm  eighty!    We  can  grow 
old  together,  Joanne  Barron  and  I." 

It  was  Mary  who  inspired  the  idea  for  Joanne 
and  her  search  for  tomorrow.  The  whole 
thing  began  as  a  conversation  between  Mary 
and   advertising    (Continued    on   page  102) 

Mary  Stuart  is  seen  in  Search  For  Tomorrow,  CBS-TV, 
M-F,  12:30  P.M.  EST,  for  Joy.  Spic  &  Span  and  Cheer. 


Actress  in  character:  Mary  as  Joanne  Barron,  with 
little  Lynn  Loring  as  Joanne's  daughter,  Pati,  and 
Terry  O'Sullivan  as  their  good  friend,  Arthur  Tate. 


FAVORITE    DAYTIME   TV   SERIAL    ACTRESS 


"I  WANT 


Jack  Webb,  Dragnet's 
hero,  helps  others 
to  help  themselves 

By  BETTY  MILLS 


Jack  Webb  was  tired.    He  looked 
little  like  the  composed,  cool, 
Sergeant  Friday  of  Dragnet,  but 
rather  like  a  weary  young  man  who 
needed  rest.   He  had  been  working 
steadily  for  three  days,  getting  the 
Sari  Francisco  Cerebral  Palsy  telethon 
set  up,  working  with  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  board,  arranging  publicity, 
checking  the  station  facilities,  and 
setting  up  the  performers. 

He  had  been  on  stage  now  for 
nearly  seventeen  hours.  He  was  more 
than  physically  fatigued;  he  was 
emotionally  wrung  out.    But  with  it 
all  he  was  grateful  in  his  heart  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  for  their 
wonderful  support   (they  had  given 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars).  He  was  grateful,  too,  to  the 
performers  who  had  given  so  much 
of  their  time  without  thought  of 
personal  reward.    Of  all   the   per- 
formers, Jack — who  was  emceeing  the 
show — had  not  left  the  stage  in 
those  seventeen  hours,  and  he 
wondered  where  he  would  find  the 
strength  to  finish. 

According  to  Vincent  Francis, 
General   (Continued  on  page    72) 


Jack  stars  in  Dragnet — on  NBC  Radio,  Sun., 
9:30  P.M.— on  NBC-TV,  Thurs.,  9  P.M.  Both 
EST,   sponsored   by   Chesterfield   Cigarettes. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  and  TV  DRAMATIC  ACTOR  •  FAVORITE  TV  MYSTERY  SHOW 


TO  GIVE  YOU  THIS . . ." 


Children  have  a  special  meaning  for  Jack  and  Julie   Webb — and  not  only  because  of  their  own  Stacey  and  Lisa. 
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"I  WANT 


Jack  Webb,  Dragnet's 
hero,  helps  others 
to  help  themselves 

By  BETTY  MILLS 


Jack  Webb  was  tired.    He  looked 
little  like  the  composed,  cool, 
Sergeant  Friday  of  Dragnet,  but 
rather  like  a  weary  young  man  who 
needed  rest.  He  had  been  working 
steadily  for  three  days,  getting  the 
San  Francisco  Cerebral  Palsy  telethon 
set  up,  working  with  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  board,  arranging  publicity, 
checking  the  station  facilities,  and 
setting  up  the  performers. 

He  had  been  on  stage  now  for 
nearly  seventeen  hours.  He  was  more 
than  physically  fatigued;  he  was 
emotionally  wrung  out.   But  with  it' 
all  he  was  grateful  in  his  heart  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  for  their 
wonderful  support  (they  had  given 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars).  He  was  grateful,  too,  to  the 
performers  who  had  given  so  much 
of  their  time  without  thought  of 
personal  reward.    Of  all  the  per- 
formers, Jack — who  was  emceeing  the 
show— had  not  left  the  stage  in 
those  seventeen  hours,  and  he 
wondered  where  he  would  find  the 
strength  to  finish. 

According  to  Vincent  Francis, 
General   (Continued  on  page    72) 


Jack  stars  in  Dragnet — on  NBC  Radio,  Sun., 
9:30  P.M.—on  NBC-TV,  Thurs.,  9  P.M..Both 
EST,  sponsored   by   Chesterfield   Cigarettes. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  and  TV  DRAMATir  a<»t«« 

. "KAMATIC  ACTOR  .  FAVORITE  TV  MYSTERY  SHOW 


TO  GIVE  YOU  THIS . . ." 

Children  have  a  special  meaning  for  Jack  and  Julie  Webb-^nd  not  only  because  of  their  own  Stacey  and  Lisa. 


Guiding  Light's  Lyle  Sudrow  reveals- 

LIFE'S 

TURNING 

POINT 

By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


Guiding.   Light    couple:    Lyle    as    Bill,    with 
actress  Charita   Bauer  as  Bill's  wife  Bertha. 


Across  the  television  studio  with  its  cameras 
and  cables,   its  milling  crews  of  technicians 
and  scarifying  white  lights,  Lyle  Sudrow 
watched  the  girl's  face.    She  was  charming;   she 
was  interesting;  she  was  a  competent  actress. 
But  she  was  obviously  new  at  her  job  and — 
beneath  the  gay,  assured  surface — it  wasn't  hard 
to  see  she  was  badly  frightened.   She  was  the 
kind  of  a  girl  people  would  consider  it  fun  to  be 
with,  Lyle  thought,  and  these  qualities  fitted  to 
the  hilt  the  part  she  was  playing.  But  she  was 
trying  too  desperately  to  "do  the  job"  perfectly — 
and  everything  was  going  wrong.   She  was  acting 
mechanically  instead  of  trying  to  create,  to  project 
her  own  personality.  Everyone  was  nice  to  her. 
The  director  was  more  than  patient  with  her. 
Everyone  was  saying:  "Take  it  easy.  Relax.  Doing 
fine."    They  went  all  out  to  help  her,  but  it 
seemed  to  have  a  reverse  effect — she  kept  getting 
more  and  more  nervous,  more  and  more  tense. 

Watching  her,  Lyle  realized  it  was  simply  a  case 
of  stage  fright  but  severe  enough  to  make  it 
almost  certain  that  she  would  go  to  pieces  soon, 
unless  somehow  she  could  relax  a  bit.   Then  it 
came  to  him — something  he  had  almost  forgotten. 
He  decided  to  try  it  as  {Continued  on  page  83) 


Lyle  Sudrow  in  The  Guiding  Light,  M-F— CBS-TV,  12:45 
P.M.— CBS  Radio,  1:45.  Both  EST,  for  Procter  &  Gamble. 


FAVORITE  DAYTIME  TV  SERIAL  ACTOR 


International  honors  for  Mama — from  Norwegian  Ambassador  Morgenstierne  (right). 


No 


one. 


nor  any  event, 
has  ever  weakened 
Peggy  Wood's 
belief  in  the 
Ten  Commandments 


PEGGY  WOOD- 

Mama's  a  great  human  being 


Connecticut  wedding — Peggy's  husband  is  William  Walling 


By  MARGIE  HALE 


"npHERE  is,  perhaps,"  sighs  Peggy  Wood,  Radio-TV 
L  Mirror's  favorite  TV  dramatic  actress,  "just 
one  thing  I  actively  resent — lack  of  time. 
There  are  so  many  more  things  .  .  .  neighborly 
things  ...  I  would  like  to  do  if  I  could  only  stretch 
the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  days  of  the  week." 

To  her  many,  many  friends,  it's  hard  to  conceive 
of  one  person  successfully  devoting  time  and 
energy  to  as  many  projects  as  does  this  talented 
Great  Lady  of  the  theatre.  The  idea  of  more — 
even  if  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  days  of  the 
week  could  be  stretched — is  preposterous.  Already 
she  verges  on  the  super-human  .  .  .  the  fact  that 
she's  no  longer  a  young  woman  leaves  no  mental 
or  physical  impression  on  her,  except,  perhaps, 
to  reflect  one  of  her  reasons  (Continued  on  page  74) 


Peggy  Wood  stars  as  Mama,  on  CBS-TV,  Friday,  at  8  P.M. 
EST:  sponsored  by  Maxwell  House  Coffee  and  Minute  Rice. 


FAVORITE  TV  DRAMATIC  ACTRESS 


From  my  HEARTLINE 

pf Strike  It  Rich  has  a  fan  club  and  it's  in  honor  of  you — and  the  love 


■'/^. 


to  yours 

you  feel  for  your  fellow  man 


By  WARREN  HULL 


5? 


Honesty  and  pride  are  rewarded  when  people 
like  Mrs.  Hartsgrove  and  her  girls  come  to  us. 


w  \ 


Jinx   Falkenburg   personally   brought   George   Jackson 
to  see  Dennis  James  and  me — a  real  honor  for  us  all. 


DEAR  FRIEND: 

This  is  something  I  should  have  done  long  ago — 
but  don't  we  always  start  off  by  apologizing  to 
friends  for  not  writing  oftener?  And  this  is  in  every 
sense  a  "fan  letter,"  for  I  intend  saying  just  what 
I  think  of  you,  your  children,  your  neighbors,  even 
the  stranger  you  see  on  a  bus  or  train  just  once  in 
your  life,  and  the  celebrities  you  admire  from  a 
distance.    Some  of  these  things  may  shock  you, 
certainly  some  will  come  as  a  surprise,  but  after  three 
years  on  Strike  It  Rich,  my  observations  add  up 
to  quite  a  picture. 

You  see,  I  get  a  question  thrown  at  me  often.    It 
may  be,  "Warren,  how  {Continued  on  page  88) 

"Warren  Hull  emcees  Strike  It  Rich,  as  heard  on  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  11  A.M.,  and  as  seen  on  CBS-TV,  M-F  at  11 :30  A.M.  and 
Wed.  at  9  P.M.  All  EST,  sponsored  by  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 


Stories  of  contestants  like  Fred  Myers  and  his 
wife  (above)  and  Doris  Puckette  (below,  with  pro- 
ducer Walt  Framer)  start  out  with  their  courage 
— and     continue     with     your    own     generosity 


BEST   RADIO  SHOW    •     FAVORITE   TV   AUDIENCE-PARTICIPATION    SHOW 
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The  Poor  Soul.  Jackie  runs  afoul  of  the  law,  as 
portrayed  by  Art  Carney.  (This  is  the  Gleason  role 
Audrey  thinks  may  be  closest  to  the  Gleason  heart.) 


Reggie  Van  Gleason.  In  his  most  "opulent"  role,  he's 
a  middle-aged  playboy — much  to  the  dismay  of  his 
parents  (Art,  of  course,  and  Zamah  Cunningham). 


THERE  ARE  AS  MANY  SIDES  TO 


VI 


The  Loud  Mouth.  Jackie  gets  even  with  Art,  now 
playing  poor,  talked-to-death  Clem.  Below — Gleason 
as  Rudy  the  Repairman,  Jerry  Bergen  as  tiny  Whitey. 


Joe  the  Bartender,  below.  Left — "And  a-w-a-ay  we 
go!"  That's  Gleason  in  typical  form,  and  pretty 
choreographer  June  Taylor  in  the  cheer-leader  pose. 


JACKIE  GLEASON  AS  THE  ROLES  HE  PLAYS—AND  THEY'RE 


AIL  FOR  FUN ! 


I  have  a  theory  about  Jackie  Gleason,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  I  get  to  laughing  when  I  think  of 
it.  Jackie  may  laugh,  too,  when  he  reads  this. 
Because  my  theory  is  that  being  a  comedian  and 
having  a  big  program  on  television  isn't  really  a 
profession  to  him.  It's  completely  fun.  It's  like  going 
to  a  big  party  every  week.  It's  like  being  a  child 
again  and  playing  games,  and  dressing  up  in 
grown-up  clothes  and  pretending  to  be  someone  else. 
Ever  since  I  began  to  play  (Continued  on  page  85) 


The  Jackie  Gleason  Show  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  8  P.M.  EST, 
for  Schick  Shavers,  Silk  'n'  Satin  Lotion,  Ipana  Tooth  Paste. 


And  this  is  the  way  "The  Honeymooners" 
look,  when  not  battling  before  the  cameras: 
Author  Audrey  with  Award-winner  Jackie. 


Ozzie  and  Harriet  discover 


By 
HARRIET  HILLIARD 

NELSON 


"riHELL  me,"  I  said  one  day, 
J    peering     at    my    sixteen- 
year-old    son,   David,    "do 
you  have  any  complexes?" 

"Oh,  Mom,"  he  answered  with 
great  patience,  "you've  been 
reading  those  teen-age  articles 
again!" 

David  was  partly  right.  Actu- 
ally,! hadn't  been  reading  teen- 
age articles,  but  a  friend  had 
asked  me  how  Ozzie  and  I  were 
"keeping  up  with  David's  teen- 
age problems."  That  started  me 
thinking — and  I  arrived  at  the 
same  old  answer  I  always  get. 
Ozzie  and  I,  as  parents,  and 
David  and  Ricky,  as  children, 
know  each  other  too  well  to 
have  any  sudden  problems  or 
hidden  complexes  pop  into  the 
light. 

I've  sort  of  figured  out  that 
some  parents  suspect  their  own 
teenagers  of  having  complexes 
because  they  don't  know  them. 
Know  them  really  well,  that  is. 
This  is  really  a  full-time  job  in 
itself — getting  to  know  your 
children. 

In  most  cases,  the  parents  and 
children  are  separated  during 
the  day,  but  in  our  case  we  work 
together  and,  therefore,  see 
much  more  of  one  another.  I 
think  working  with  our  two  boys 
keeps  us  from  getting  complexes 
— at    (Continued  on  page  86) 


Adventures  Of  Ozzie  And  Harriet — 
ABC  Radio,  Fri.,  9  P.M.— ABC-TV, 
Fri.,  8  P.M.  Both  EST,  under  alternate 
sponsorship,    Hotpoint    Co.,    Listerine. 


FAVORITE  RADIO 
HUSBAND    and    WIPE    TEAM 


you  grow  up  as  you  grow  old  with  teenagers  in  the  home — and  share  their 

GROWING  PAINS 


Here  are  David  and  Ricky  Nelson  in 

all   their  sartorial   splendor — despite 

the  "neat  example"  set  by  parents 

Ozzie  and  Harriet  on  opposite  page! 
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You  can  bet  your  life 
that  there's  almost 
nothing  Groucho  Marie 
wouldn't  do — 


For  love 
of  Melinda 
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Accompanying    Melinda    at    the    piano    is — well,    child's 
play — compared  with  other  tricks  she's  asked  Dad  to  do! 


By  MARY  BETS 


According  to  Groucho  Marx,  a  year  in  front  of  the 
television  cameras  and  radio  microphones  can  be 
hard  work.  It  can  take  off  weight,  put  on  wrinkles, 
increase  your  heart  beat,  and  decrease  your  vision.  But 
it's  a  frolic  compared  to  the  two  weeks  of  baby-sitting 
Groucho  did  with  his  six-year-old  daughter,  Melinda. 

Groucho  hadn't  been  working  too  hard — only  "half  a 
day."  But  twelve  hours  a  day  are  enough  for  any  man. 
That  made  it  three  times  too  much  for  him.  His  doctor 
suggested  he  take  two  weeks'  rest. 

Since  Groucho  doesn't  see  too  much  of  Melinda  when 
he's  working,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
her  spend  the  two-week  rest  period  with  him.  When  he 
suggested  the  idea  to  Melinda's  mother,  she  accepted  with 
alacrity  but  said,  however,  that  Melinda's  puppy  would 
have  to  come  along,  too,  since  they  were  inseparable. 

Groucho  says,  "I  should  have  been  suspicious,  but  I'm 
not  known  as  'Easy  Mark  Marx'  for  nothing.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  Melinda's  mother,  I  must  say  she  asked  if  I  knew 
for  sure  what  I  was  doing.    I  said,  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Groucho  Marx  Show— heard,  NBC  Radio,  Wed.,  9  P.M.— seen,  NBC- 
TV,  Thurs.,  8  P.M.  EST— for  De  Soto-Plymouth  Dealers  of  America. 


FAVORITE  RADIO  QUIZMASTER 


Chance  of 
a  Lifetime 

Dennis  James  devotes  his  time  and  talent 
to  a  cause  he  reallv  believes  in 

By  BETTY  FREEDMAN 


Four  years  ago  a  busy  TV  star  dashed  out  of  a  train 
in  Philadelphia  en  route  to  a  benefit  telethon  being 
held  for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Foundation.  Some  pho- 
tographers and  a  couple  of  publicity  men  stopped  him  just 
as  he  was  about  to  step  into  a  cab  and  asked  him  to  pose 
for  some  publicity  pictures  before  going  on  to  the  show. 
Dennis  James,  the  busy  TV  star  {Continued  on  -page  84) 


Chance  Of  A  Lifetime  with  Dennis  James  is  viewed  on  ABC-TV,  at 
8:30  P.M.  EST  each  Thursday,  sponsored  by  Old  Gold  Cigarettes. 


Dennis  and  Mickey  James  are  greeted  at 
airport   by   cerebral    palsied   youngsters. 


In    their    colorful    studio    with    a    magnificent    view    of    Long    Island    Sound,    Dennis   and    Mickey   paint 


«<>!    >    ill     , 

Three's  mighty  good  company,  when  Dad  sits  down  to  play  with  Jeffrey  (left)  and  Joel  ("the  twin  with  the  mole' 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


About  an  hour's  drive  from  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision studios  in  New  York  where  Bert  Parks 
does  his  shows,  there  is  a  Colonial-style  house, 
of  whitewashed  brick,  which  he  calls  home.  A  com- 
fortable, inviting  sort  of  house,  set  on  a  high  knoll 
overlooking  a  pleasant  suburban  community.  A 
house  designed  for  "family  living" — for  Bert  and 
Annette;  six-year-old  twin  boys,  Joel  and  Jeffrey; 
and  four-year-old  Annette,  Jr.,  who  is  always  called 
Pet,  or  Petty. 

It's  a  place  where  two  married  persons  and  their 
children  live  a  happy  life.  There  are  swings  and 
bars  out  back  for  youngsters  to  play  on.  There  is 
usually  a  stray  ball  or  a  toy  lying  near  the  driveway, 
where  a  child  has  dropped  it  in  his  eagerness  to  greet 
Daddy  as  the  car  swings  in  past  the  clump  of  birch 
trees,  beautiful  and  decorative  in  summer  or  winter. 

More  likely  than  not,  the  twins  have  been  trying 
to    outrace    each    other,     (Continued    on    page    92) 
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Bert  Parks  asks  the  questions  on  Balance  Your  Budget,  CBS-TV, 
every  other  Sat.,  10  P.M.,  for  Sealy  Mattresses,  and  Double  Or 
Nothing— on  CBS-TV,  M,  W,  F,  at  2  P.M.— on  NBC  Radio  (ex- 
cept WNBC),  M-F,  10:30  A.M.— for  Campbell's  Soups.  All  EST. 


For  lucky,  talented 

Bert,  it  all  balances, 
it  all  goes  double — 
even  to  having  twins! 


BERT  PARKS- 


Three's  a  date,  when  Bert  greets  his  two  Annettes  (the  small  one's  "Petty"). 


the  man  who  has  everything 


5« 


Babies  ARE  from 


It  won't  be  long — Lucille  and  Desi  hope — before  their  son  joins  little  Lucie  in  their  pool! 


Heaven 


By  PAULINE  SWANSON 


Apihe  crackled  merrily  on  the  hearth  in  the  cheer- 
ful little  Early  American  style  house  in  the 
Northridge  foothills  in  which  Lucille  and  Desi 
("now-they-are-four")  Arnaz  have  lived  all  the  twelve 
years  of  their  marriage. 

The  room,  gay  with  its  rose-splattered  wall  paper, 
cranberry-glass  chandelier,  and  inviting  easy  chairs, 
seemed  completely  unchanged  (Continued  on  page  90) 


Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  star  in  I  Love  Lucy,  seen  on  CBS-TV, 
Mondays  at  9  P.M.  EST,  as  sponsored  by  Philip  Morris  Cigarettes. 


Just  ask  Lucy  and  Desi  where  home  is,  and 
they'll  tell  you:  "Where  children  and  love  abide." 
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Competition   or   no   competition,   daughter   Lucie's 
sure  to  get  a  full  share  of  her  parents'  affection. 


Desiderio  Alberto  Arnaz  IV  is  still 
a  bit  small  for  diving  in  that  pool 
— but  no  Olympic  star  ever  got 
a    heartier   welcome    on    TV   sets! 


FAVORITE  TV   HUSBAND   and  WIFE  TEAM    •    FAVORITE   TV    COMEDY   SHOW 
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1 


•a 


No  such  thing 


as  a  problem  child 


I.  Ralph  Wendell  is  determined  he'll  "get  back  at  the 
world."  He  steals  money  from  church  collection  plate 
and  plants  it  in  young  Neal's  pocket,  but  his  plot  fails. 


2.  Julie  believes  in  her  heart  that  there  must  be  a  reason 
behind  Ralph's  actions — he  isn't  just  "naturally"  bad. 
She  visits  Mrs.  Wendell  to  find  an  upset,  unhappy  mother. 


Julie  Paterno  of 
Hilltop  House  establishes 
a  warm,  loving  family  circle 
for  an  unwanted  boy 


As  Julie  looked  at  Mark's  torn  clothes  and  the 
obvious  black  eye,  she  thought:  There's  no  such 
thing  as  a  problem  child.  Mark  was  the  youngest 
member  of  the  orphanage  in  Julie  Paterno's  care  at 
Hilltop  House.  He  was  the  only  one  at  the  school  who 
had  a  speech  defect  and  who  seemed  completely  un- 
able to  defend  himself  against  attack  by  other  children. 
The  story  Julie  forced  from  Mark's  reluctant  lips  had 
revealed  that  Ralph  Wendell  had  carried  his  bullying 
of  Mark  to  actual  blows — and  something  would  have 
to  be  done  about  it.  With  all  of  Julie's  background  in 
child-care,  she  knew  in  her  heart  that  the  cause  of 
Ralph's  attacks  on  Mark  came  from  his  home,  not 
from  Ralph  himself.  Arming  herself  with  all  the  anger 
and  outrage  she  felt  for  Mark,  Julie  called  on  the 
Wendell  household.  Mrs.  Wendell,  she  discovered, 
shared  the  house  with  her  spinsterish  sister,  a  Miss 
Lillian  Ludlow.  Ralph's  father  had  disappeared  from 


FAVORITE  RADIO  DAYTIME  SERIAL  ACTRESS 


See   Next   Page  W 
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No  such  thing 

as  a  problem  child 


3.  Julie  can  only  guess  that  one  cause  of  Ralph's  being 
a  bully  is  the  domination  of  his  spinster  aunt  who 
alienates    Ralph's    natural    affections   for   his    mother. 


the  lives  of  these  two  women  several  years  before.  After 
finally  overcoming  Miss  Ludlow's  objections,  Julie  saw 
and  talked  with  Mrs.  Wendell,  a  pathetic,  weak  person 
who  genuinely  loved  Ralph — but  who  was  completely  and 
utterly  unable  to  comprehend  anything  about  the  boy's 
problem  which  led  him  to  be  a  bully.  Working  to  support 
herself,  Mrs.  Wendell  had  turned  over  Ralph's  care  to  her 


Pictured  here,  as  heard  on  the  air,  are: 

Julie  Paterno Jan  Miner 

Mrs.  Wendell Lucille  Wall 

Miss  Ludlow Gladys  Thornton 

Ralph  Wendell Larry  Newton 

Neal Dick  Wigginton 

Hilltop  House  is  heard  on  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.  EST, 
sponsored    by    Miles    Laboratories,    Inc.,    for    Alka-Seltzer. 


4.  Julie  takes  over  Ralph's  care  at  Hilltop  House  when 
his  mother  sends  him  to  her.  It's  a  battle,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  a  miraculous  change  takes  place  in   Ralph. 


dominating  sister.  Between  Mrs.  Wendell's  generosity 
with  the  boy,  and  Miss  Ludlow's  continual  expressed 
hatred  and  demonstrated  overwhelming  love,  Ralph  had 
become  utterly  confused.  ...  At  the  first  meeting,  Julie 
merely  listened  as  Mrs.  Wendell  poured  out  all  her  feel- 
ings about  Ralph.  But  how  she  could  guide  Mrs.  Wendell 
puzzled  and  worried  Julie.  In  the  meantime,  "Julie  sent 
Neal,  one  of  the  older  Hilltop  boys,  to  act  as  Mark's  pro- 
tector. It  wasn't  long  before  Neal  tangled  with  Ralph — 
and,  as  a  result,  Ralph  stole  money  from  the  Sunday- 
school  collection  and  "planted"  it  in  Neal's  pocket.  When 
Mrs.  Wendell  heard  about  the  whole  episode,  she  came 
to  Julie  to  beg  her  to  accept  Ralph  as  a  member  of  the 
orphanage — to  be  boarded  at  Hilltop  House  for  a  while 
and  gain  as  much  as  possible  from  association  with  the 
happy  group  under  Julie's  supervision.  With  angry  out- 
bursts from  Ralph,  Julie  took  him  under  her  wing,  after 
getting  consent  from  the  orphanage  board.  Miss  Ludlow's 
reaction,  however,  was  even  more  violent — she  promised 
reprisals.  ...  At  first  Julie  was  beside  herself — no  matter 
what  she  did  she  could  not  win  Ralph's  confidence.  Then, 
gradually,  as  days  wore  into  weeks,  Ralph  became 
friendly  with  Dr.  Jeff,  who  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  a 
father  in  Ralph's  affections,  and  gradually  rebellion  gave 
way  to  cooperation.  Suddenly,  Mrs.  Wendell's  attitude 
toward  Julie's  help  changed  and,  under  the  influence  of 
her  sister,  she  became  alarmed  at  Ralph's  affection  for 
Julie  and  Dr.  Jeff.  Mrs.  Wendell  insisted  on  removing 
Ralph  from  the  orphanage.  The  problem  was  then  out  of 
Julie's  hands,  if  not  out  of  her  heart.  A  few  weeks  later, 
everything  came  to  an  unexpected  climax.  Julie  visited 
the  mother  and  learned  that  Mrs.  Wendell  felt  she  had 
lost  Ralph  forever,  because  her  sister  had  taken  him  to  an- 
other town — convincing  the  mother  that  her  son  no  longer 
loved  her.  Julie  told  Mrs.  Wendell  of  her  legal  rights — 
but  Mrs.  Wendell  was  unable  to  face  another  battle. 
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5.  Ralph  disappears,  and  Julie  finds  Mrs.  Wendell  in  a 
complete  state  of  collapse.  She  is  convinced  her  son  has 
been  turned  against  her  by  her  sister,    Ralph's  aunt. 


Through  her,  Julie  learned  of  the  father's  whereabouts 
and,  feeling  he  was  an  important  key  to  Ralph,  Julie  con- 
tacted him.  From  him  she  learned  the  truth — the  appall- 
ing, awful  truth  of  a  situation  which  could  have  been 
avoided.  .  .  .  The  separation  of  husband  and  wife  had 
been  based  on  a  series  of  lies — lies  manufactured  by  Miss 
Ludlow  out  of  jealousy  for  their  happiness.  In  those  dim, 
dark  days  of  the  past,  Miss  Ludlow  had  forced  Mr.  Wen- 
dell into  a  compromising  situation,  and  then  claimed  that 
it  was  he  who  was  trying  to  make  love  to  her  behind 
her  sister's  back.  Miserable,  unhappy,  unable  to  ex- 
plain to  his  wife  the  horrible  error,  Mr.  Wendell  had 
left.  Over  the  years  he  had  tried  repeatedly  to  get  word 
to  his  wife,  to  see  his  son,  and  each  time  Miss  Ludlow 
had  successfully  blocked  his  attempts  at  a  reconciliation. 
Once  the  veil  was  torn  from  these  past  events,  Julie  felt 
a  solution  was  near  at  hand.  Together,  she  and  Mr.  Wen- 
dell outlined  how  Miss  Ludlow  could  be  exposed  in  his 
wife's  eyes,  and  how  all  three  persons  could  finally  be 
brought  together.  ...  A  meeting  was  finally  arranged 
and,  at  long  last,  Mr.  Wendell  stood  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Wendell,  and  the  talk  they  should  have  had — so  many 
years  ago — took  place.  Julie's  reward,  however,  didn't 
come  until  weeks  later.  Miss  Ludlow  had  departed,  and, 
one  day,  Julie  met  Ralph.  The  smile  on  his  face,  his  warm 
open-heartedness,  would  have  been  enough  to  tell  Julie 
that  some  miracle  had  happened  to  transform  this  child. 
But  when  he  said,  very  proudly,  very  seriously,  "I  have 
a  mother  and — and  a  father  now,  Miss  Julie,"  the  head  of 
Hilltop's  orphanage  had  to  turn  away  momentarily  to 
hide  her  tears.  Yes,  Ralph  had  a  mother  and  a  father — 
and  at  long  last  he  had  love.  Happy  in  the  loving  family 
circle,  Ralph  could  afford  to  be  the  wonderful,  bright 
youngster  he  wanted  to  be — without  resorting  to  bullying. 
Julie  indeed  had  been  right  when  she  told  herself:  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  problem  child. 


6.  Unearthing  a  secret  of  many  years  before,  Julie  re- 
unites Mrs.  Wendell  and  her  husband.  Ralph  thus  gets 
the   warm    circle   of   family    love    he   so   sorely    needs. 
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One  loving  couple,  two 
little  girls — and  lots  of 
fun — make  a  recipe  for 
living  Eve  Arden  cherishes 


By  BETTY  GOODE 


Back  to  school  go  Liza  and  Connie,  heads 
filled  with  memories  of  that  exciting  trip 
shared  with  "Mama  Eve"  and  "Papa  Brooks." 


Anniversary 
for  Happiness 


RECIPE  FOR  HAPPINESS:   Mix  one  generous  portion 
of  Eve  Arden  and  an  understanding  and  affectionate 
husband — name  of  Brooks  West — with  one  hillside  home 
with  a  view  and  two  sweet  adopted  daughters  named 
Liza  and  Connie.    Let  stand  for  one  full,  joyful  year  of 
marriage.   Result:  A  dish  fit  for  a  royal  anniversary! 

"We  wanted  to  take  time  off  for  a  Honolulu  vacation  to 
celebrate  our  first  anniversary,"  says  Eve,  "but  it  would 
take  too  long  to  cross  the  ocean,  and  our  time  together  is 
already  so  limited  that  we  don't  see  the  children  as 
much  as  we'd  like.   So  we  decided  to  drive  to  New  York — 
and  to  Connecticut,  where  we  were  married.   Brooks  put 
an  airfoam  mattress  in  the  {Continued  on  page  98) 


Eve  is  Our  Miss  Brooks— CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  6:30  P.M.,  for  Colgate 
Dental  Cream,  Palmolive  Soap  and  Shave  Cream — CBS-TV,  Fri.,  9:30 
P.M.,  for  Instant  Sanka  and  Swans  Down  Cake  Mixes.  All  times  EST. 
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with  a  Heart 


By  ELIZABETH  MILLER 


Few  people  ever  see  Bob  Hope  playing  the  role  of  a 
devoted  father.  When  you  hear  the  name  "Bob 
Hope,"  you  think  of  gags  and  laughter;  not  of 
gentleness,  rock-like  strength  and  security,  or 
parental  love. 

But  what  goes  to  make  a  father?  Isn't  it  partly  that 
rock-like  strength,  something  safe  and  sturdy  a  child 
can  cling  to — and,  in  the  clinging,  know  he's  safe 
and  as  secure  as  a  ship  within  a  port? 

Isn't  being  a  father  a  gentleness,  an  understanding — 
even  a  willingness  to  be  a  child  yourself  again? 

Just  ask  anyone  who  knows  Bob  really  well,  and 
they'll  tell  you  the  (Continued  on  page  97) 


Bob  Hope  on  NBC  Radio — daytime  show,  M-F,  11:45  A.M.— night, 
Wed.,  10  P.M.  Both  EST,  sponsored  by  General  Foods  for  Jell-O. 


With  Bob  Hope  and 
Delores,  four  children 
have  security 
and  parental  love 


FAVORITE  RADIO  COMEDIAN 


a  permanent  HOUSE  PARTY 


A  mellow  moon  streaked  its  golden  path  out 
across  the  Pacific.  A  boat  whistled,  beckoning 
them.  And  in  an  old  beat-up  Benny-kind-of- 
Maxwell,  a  pretty  young  girl  with  dark  hair  and 
wide  blue  eyes,  and  a  breezy  blond  young  fellow, 
who  even  then  had  quite  a  way  with  words,  watched 
two  freighters  loading  on  the  San  Diego  dock. 

"I'll  show  you  the  whole  world,"  Art  Linkletter 
was  telling  her.  "You'll  have  furs  and  diamonds, 
and  when  we're  married — you're  going  to  see  every- 
thing worth  seeing  in  this  whole  wide  world." 

Art  Linkletter  himself  had  already  thumbed  and 
freighted  his  way  around  a  good  part  of  it.  He'd 
worked  as  a  bus-boy  in  Chicago,  a  harvest  hand  in 
North  Dakota,  a  stevedore  in  New  Orleans,  and  in 
New  York  he'd  signed  on  a  ship  and  worked  his  way 
across  the  ocean  and  back. 

But  now  he  was  through  traveling  alone  ...  as, 
in  a  sense,  ever  since  childhood  he'd  travelled  alone.. 
From  now  on  he  would  be  going  with  the  girl  beside 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 


Art  Linkletter  had  a  dream,  and  it 

came  true — not  quite  as  he  expected 


ft 
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Despite  the  gag  shot,  Art  really  admires  the  ties  Lois  weaves  tor  him. 
Left — playing  with  the  younger  children,  Sharon,  Diane,  Robert  and  Dawn. 


Below — Art  helping  oldest  son  Jack  with  his  homework. 


By  LORETTA  LYONS 


him,  and  they  were  going  to  go  first-class. 

At  that  moment,  catching  the  ferry  boat  to  Coro- 
nado  was  about  all  the  traveling  in  sight  for  them. 
The  places  Art  pictured  to  young  Lois  Forester,  a 
druggist's  daughter  in  San  Diego,  were  a  matter  of 
small  moment,  anyway.  For  they  were  getting  mar- 
ried— and  her  whole  world  was  him. 

They'd  been  courting  for  three  years  then,  but 
Art  had  been  firm  about  the  amount  of  money  he 
must  be  making  before  they  could  set  the  date.  Not 
until  he  was  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  he  said.  He'd  been  making  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  at  a  San  Diego  radio  station  for 
some  time,  and  now  he'd  been  promised  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  raise.  They'd  set  Thanksgiving  for  their 
wedding  day.  (Continued  on  page  95) 

Art  Linkletter's  House  Party,  M-F,  CBS-TV,  2:30  P.M.— CBS 
Radio,  3:15 — for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Lever  Bros.,  Kellogg  Co., 
Green  Giant.  Art  also  emcees  People  Are  Funny,  heard  over 
CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8  P.M.,  for  Mars  Candy.  All  times  EST. 
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A  mellow  moon  streaked  its  golden  path  out 
across  the  Pacific.  A  boat  whistled,  beckoning 
them.  And  in  an  old  beat-up  Benny-kind-of- 
Maxwell,  a  pretty  young  girl  with  dark  hair  and 
wide  blue  eyes,  and  a  breezy  blond  young  fellow, 
who  even  then  had  quite  a  way  with  words,  watched 
two  freighters  loading  on  the  San  Diego  dock. 

"I'll  show  you  the  whole  world,"  Art  Linkletter 
was  telling  her.  "You'll  have  furs  and  diamonds, 
and  when  we're  married — you're  going  to  see  every- 
thing worth  seeing  in  this  whole  wide  world." 

Art  Linkletter  himself  had  already  thumbed  and 
freighted  his  way  around  a  good  part  of  it.  Hed 
worked  as  a  bus-boy  in  Chicago,  a  harvest  hand  in 
North  Dakota,  a  stevedore  in  New  Orleans,  and  m 
New  York  he'd  signed  on  a  ship  and  worked  his  way 
across  the  ocean  and  back. 

But  now  he  was  through  traveling  alone  .  •  •  •* 
in  a  sense,  ever  since  childhood  he'd  travelled  alone- 
From  now  on  he  would  be  going  with  the  girl  beside 


FAVORITE  RADIO  MASTER  OF  CEREMONIES 


Art  Linkletter  had  a  dream,  and  it 

came  true — not  quite  as  he  expected 


Despite  the  gag  shot,  Art  really  admires  the  ties  Lois  weaves  for  him. 
Left — playing  with  the  younger  children,  Sharon,  Diane,  Robert  and  Dawn. 


Below — Art  helping  oldest  son  Jack  with  his  homework. 


By  LORETTA  LYONS 


him,  and  they  were  going  to  go  first-class. 

At  that  moment,  catching  the  ferry  boat  to  Coro- 
nado  was  about  all  the  traveling  in  sight  for  them. 
The  places  Art  pictured  to  young  Lois  Forester,  a 
druggist's  daughter  in  San  Diego,  were  a  matter  of 
small  moment,  anyway.  For  they  were  getting  mar- 
ried— and  her  whole  world  was  him. 

They'd  been  courting  for  three  years  then,  but 
Art  had  been  firm  about  the  amount  of  money  he 
must  be  making  before  they  could  set  the  date.  Not 
until  he  was  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  he  said.  He'd  been  making  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  at  a  San  Diego  radio  station  for 
some  time,  and  now  he'd  been  promised  a  twenty- 
five  dollar  raise.  They'd  set  Thanksgiving  for  their 
wedding  day.  (Continued  on  page  95) 

An  Linkletter's  House  Party,  M-F,  CBS-TV,  2:30  PM.— CBS 
^dio,  3:15— for  Pillsbury  Mills,  Lever  Bros.,  Kellogg  Co., 
Green  Giant  Art  also  emcees  People  Are  Funny,  heard  over 
CBS  Radio,  Tues.,  8  P.M.,  for  Mars  Candy.  All  limes  EST. 


PAUL  DIXON-"everyone's 


^  Paul,  Marge,  Pam  and  Greg  see  how  they  look — in  a  certain  magazine! 

FAVORITE  TV  MUSICAL  SHOW 
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a  friend  of  mine" 


When  people  know  you,  they  care 

what  happens  to  you,  and 

that's  important  on  the  Paul  Dixon  show! 


y 


By  HELEN  BOLSTAD 


IN  WCPO-TV's  small  studio  at  the  top  of  one 
of  Cincinnati's  highest  hills,  Director  Len 
Goorian  signaled  to  cast  and  crew,  "We're  off 
the  air,"  then  stalked  over  to  Paul  Dixon. 

He  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  whether  he 
should  be  angry  or  admiring,  for  Paul,  in  his  char- 
acteristic way,  again  had  changed  the  whole  plan 
for  the  program  right  in  the  middle  of  the  show. 

The  switch  was  prompted  by  a  letter  from 
a  viewer — one  of  the  show's  many  friends.   Paul 
liked  it  and  instantly  acted  to  carry  out  the 
idea  the  fan  suggested.  Right  in  front  of  everyone 
who  was  tuned  to  the  Du  Mont  network,  Paul 
had  called  for  a  recording  not  on  the  pre-agreed 
list,  had  directed  the  crew  to  bring  in  a  new 
backdrop,  had  briefed  Wanda  Lewis  and  Sis 
Camp  how  to  do  the  pantomime  he  thought  would 
best  carry  out  the  idea  back  of  the  song,  and 
had  even  told  Len  himself  (Continued  on  page  76) 

The  Paul  Dixon  Show,  seen  on  Du  Mont  Television,  M-F,  3 
P.M.    EST;    sponsored   by   River   Brand    Rice   and   others. 


Letters  from  his  fans  mean  a 
lot  to  Paul.  They  have  brought 
cheer  to  his  mother,  sponsors  to 
his  show — when  both  cheer  and 
sponsors  were  much  appreciated. 


Lined  up  behind  manager  Mort 
Watters  are  Wanda  Lewis  and  Sis 
Camp,  Paul  and  "Len"  Goorian. 
Below,  newcomer  Sis  gets  a  warm 
reception  from   Paul  and  Wanda. 
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"I  Want  to  Give  You  This" 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
Chairman  of  the  Northern  California  drive, 
Jack  was  giving  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
talents  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy  charity.    But 
there  were  reasons  for  this. 

Jack  had  known  suffering  and  privation. 
As  a  child  he  lived  in  a  poor  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  went  to  one  of  the  "downtown" 
high  schools  with  a  mixed  racial  popula- 
tion. It  could  be  called  a  "poor"  high 
school;  but  what  its  students  lacked  in 
wealth,  they  made  up  in  democratic  rela- 
tionships with  one  another  and  in  scho- 
lastic standing. 

Jack  was  Student  Body  President  of  that 
high  school.  It  helped  to  fix  in  his  heart 
a  feeling  for  the  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged. He  had  never  forgotten;  that 
was  one  reason  he  was  on  this  stage  now. 

The  Cerebral  Palsy  telethon  was  set  up 
in  such  a  way  that  any  San  Franciscan 
who  phoned  in  a  donation  would  get  a 
request  granted  from  the  performers.  They 
could  also  bring  in  their  donations  if  they 
wished.  At  present,  the  auditorium  was 
filled  to  capacity  and  there  was  a  line  of 
people  outside  that  went  around  the  block. 

Jack  looked  out  at  the  studio  audience 
with  weary  eyes.  He  was  almost  ready  to 
collapse  when  he  noticed  for  the  third 
time  a  little  boy  clutching  a  paper  bag 
and  standing  with  his  mother  at  the  edge 
of  the  stage. 

Jack  sent  over  an  usher  to  encourage  the 
pair.  The  usher  came  back  with  the  mes- 
sage that  the  little  boy  wanted  to  talk  to 
Jack.    "Okay,"  said  Jack,  "send  him  up." 

The  boy's  mother  led  him  onto  the  stage 
and  turned  him  to  face  Jack.  Then  she 
gave  him  a  little  push  as  if  to  encourage 
him.  Cautiously  he  went  forward  a  few 
steps,  then  paused,  still  clutching  his  paper 


bag.  His  mother  urged  him  on.  He  began 
again  to  walk  very  slowly  forward,  his 
head  cocked  to  one  side,  as  if  he  were 
listening. 

A  blanket  of  quiet  fell  suddenly  on  the 
audience,  and  the  .theatre  grew  still  as  a 
church.  It  was  so  quiet  Jack  could  almost 
feel  it. 

As  the  little  boy  approached,  Jack  held 
out  one  hand,  as  if  reaching.  Then,  when 
the  boy  touched  Jack's  hand,  he  smiled. 

"Hello.   What's  your  name?"  asked  Jack. 

"My  name's  Richard  Wuesterfeld,"  said 
the  little  boy. 

"And  did  you  bring  something  for  us, 
Dick?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "I  brought  this  .  .  ." 
and  he  held  up  the  paper  bag.  "I  brought 
this  here.  I  collected  it  on  my  block,  and 
I  got  it  from  my  friends  and  my  dad  and 
mother,  too,  and  from  nice  people  I  met 
on  the  street." 

"How  much  is  it,  Dick?" 

"It's  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  it's  all  in  there,  and  I  want  to 
give  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  can't  run 
and  play  the  way  I  do.  .  .  ." 

Then  Jack  saw  what  it  was  about  the 
little  boy  that  seemed  so  strange.  He  was 
blind. 

He  walked  with  his  head  cocked  to  one 
side  so  he  could  hear;  he  held  his  hand 
in  front  of  him  as  a  guide.  Yet  he  wanted 
to  give  the  money  he'd  collected  on  the 
block  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  couldn't 
run  and  play  the  way  he  did!  Jack's  eyes 
filled  with  quiet  tears. 

"That's  a  pretty  big  gift,  Dick."  Jack's 
voice  was  husky.  "What  would  you  like 
to  have  the  performers  do  for  you?" 

"Gee,  I'd  like  you  to  talk  like  Sergeant 
Friday — you    know,    like   Sergeant   Friday 


talks  on  Dragnet."  The  little  boy  stuck 
his  hands  in  his  pocket  and  his  childish 
voice  mimicked  Jack.  "I'm  Joe  Friday," 
he  said.  .  .  .  "You  know— like  that,  Mr. 
Webb." 

The  audience  was  visibly  moved.  They 
found  relief  in  tears,  but  Jack  himself  was 
too  choked  up  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  child's  request. 

"Dick,  I  can't  right  now,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do.  Next  time  you  come  to 
Los  Angeles,  I'll  see  that  you  get  to  the 
studio  to  sit  in  on  one  of  the  shows.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Gee,  really?  No  kiddin'?  You  bet  I'll 
wait.  You  bet!  So  long,  Mr.  Webb,  I'll  see 
you  soon.  Oh,  boyl"  And,  with  one  hand 
in  front  of  him,  he  ran  off  the  stage  into 
the  arms  of  his  mother. 

Even  with  the  tears,  Jack  felt  refreshed, 
thanks  to  the  little  blind  boy.  His  gift  had 
put  them  over  the  top.  The  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  he'd  collected  on 
his  block  had  sent  their  grand  total  over 
the  two-hundred-thousand  mark. 

Jack  felt  inspired  and  refreshed.  He 
forgot  his  fatigue  and,  with  his  eighteen 
hours  almost  up,  went  back  to  the  station 
manager  to  beg  for  more  time.  He  prom- 
ised he'd  double  the  two  hundred  thousand 
if  they  would  give  him  six  more  hours  in 
which  to  raise  it! 

They  gave  him  the  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty -four  hour 
period,  the  telethon  had  raised  better  than 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars!  At  the 
end  of  twenty-seven  hours,  they  had  half 
a  million— $500,000!  And  the  little  blind 
boy's  words  were  still  ringing  in  Jack's 
ears: 

"I  want  to  give  you  this  so  the  other  boys 
and  girls  can  run  and  play  like  I  do — " 


For  Love  of  Melinda 


(Continued  from  page  56) 
'Of  course.    There's  nothing  to  taking  care 
of   a    child.     The    trick    is   to    keep    them 
occupied.'  " 

It  was  then  "early"  in  the  evening  (about 
11:30  P.M.),  and  Groucho  was  watching  a 
late  movie.  He  finally  went  off  to  bed  and 
slept  soundly  until  "early"  the  next  morn- 
ing (about  11:30  A.M.),  when  his  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  a  bad  dream. 

He  dreamt  he  heard  a  horse  ridden  by 
three  wild  Indians  clattering  and  galloping 
up  the  steps  to  his  bedroom.  He  opened 
one  eye  and  peered  over  the  edge  of  the 
blankets.  It  had  been  no  dream.  Melinda 
and  the  horse   (her  puppy)   had  arrived. 

"When  I  opened  my  eyes,"  said  Groucho, 
"he  was  chewing  my  last  box  of  hand- 
rolled  Havana  cigars.  I'd  been  nursing 
them  along  for  six  months,  but  I  wasn't 
about  to  lose  a  hand  trying  to  save  them. 
They  must  have  fed  him  wheat-germ 
laced  with  iron.  He  was  seventeen  hands 
high  and  had  teeth  like  ten-penny  nails." 

Melinda  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  She  had  on  a  ten-gallon  hat,  chaps, 
two  cap  pistols  and  holsters,  and  Roy 
Rogers  spurs. 

"Hi,  Daddy,"  she  said,  "let's  play  cow- 
boys and  Indians." 

"Hello,"  said  Groucho.  He  remembered 
sleepily  that  the  secret  was  to  keep  them 
occupied.  He  knew  he'd  better  start  "occu- 
pying" them  right  now — or  plan  on  build- 
ing a  new  house.  "Cowboys  and  Indians. 
That's  a  good  idea,"  he  said,  "just  let  me 
a    put  on  a  robe." 

Groucho  got  up  and  put  a  robe  over  his 
pajamas,  thinking  this  was  an  early  hour 
to  get  up  and  certainly  a  very  early  hour 
to  play  cowboys  and  Indians. 

la 


"I'm  the  Lone  Ranger  and  you're  Sil- 
ver," said  Melinda. 

"The  horse?" 

"Sure.  .  .  ." 

"Okay.     What  do  we  do  now?" 

"We  gotta  ride  to  the  ranch  and  warn 
the  rancher  about  the  rustlers." 

I  should  have  known  better,  thought 
Groucho.  "All  right,  Melinda,  up  you 
go.  ..." 

"Giddap,  Silver!" 

"Yea  .  .  .  okay  .  .  .  just  a  minute,  Melinda, 
while  I  put  on  my  slippers — I  mean  horse- 
shoes. .  .  ." 

"Horses   don't  talk,  Daddy!" 

"All  right,  so  horses  don't  talk.  How  far 
is  it  to  the  ranch?" 

"Thirty  miles — and  it's  all  rocks  in  be- 
tween. Hi  Yo  Silver!"  With  that  cry  she 
dug  into  Groucho 's  silk-robed  flanks  with 
her  spurs  and  they  were  off.  The  baying 
of  the  puppy  and  Groucho's  shout  of 
pained  surprise  mingled  in  the  morning 
air. 

It  was  then  shortly  before  noon.  An 
hour-and-a-half  later  the  Lone  Ranger 
pulled  up  for  a  picnic  lunch.  Silver  had 
orange  juice  and  coffee.  But  the  respite 
was  short-lived.  The  Lone  Ranger  was 
devoted  to  her  duty,  and  there  was  still 
the  rancher  to  be  warned.  As  soon  as 
they  had  finished,  they  were  back  in  the 
saddle  heading  out  across  the  rocks  and 
prairie  of  the  living  room. 

At  about  the  nineteenth  mile,  Groucho 
began  to  tire.  Apparently,  the  orange 
juice  had  been  laced  with  bad  alfalfa.  With 
rocks,  rocks  everywhere,  and  no  prospect 
of  relief,  Groucho  decided  to  spy  the  ranch 
himself  and  risk  the  consequences. 

"The  ranch!    The  ranch!"  he  shouted. 


"No,  Silver.  Not  yet!"  cried  Melinda. 

But  at  this  point  Groucho  decided  to 
call  it  quits.  Feeling  of  his  wounded  sides, 
he  said,  "Look,  Melinda,  do  you  think  the 
rancher  can  hold  out  until  tomorrow? 
Silver  has  just  got  to  have  some  rest." 

On  the  second  day  they  played  cowboys 
and  Indians,  too.  This  time  the  Lone 
Ranger  became  the  "squatter"  (Australian 
for  cowboy)  and  Groucho — yesterday's 
Silver — became  Kimbo,  king  of  the  kan- 
garoos. Generally,  no  one  knows  for  sure 
if  kangaroos  can  be  ridden  like  horses. 
Groucho  can  tell  you  that  Kimbo  was  rid- 
den— and  with  spurs. 

On  the  third  day,  Melinda's  imagination 
set  down  in  India.  She  was  now  the  first 
spur-wearing  Maharanee  in  the  Republic 
of  India,  and  Groucho  became  the  first 
sacred  white  riding-elephant  with  a  Bev- 
erly Hills  address.  Most  elephants  have 
flanks  which  are  impervious  to  spurs.  But 
this  elephant  was  as  thin-skinned  as  Kim- 
bo the  kangaroo. 

According  to  Groucho,  the  international 
beast  of  burden,  the  two  weeks  passed  as 
quickly  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Eter- 
nity having  gone  by,  he  returned  Melinda 
to  her  mother — who  solicitously  asked, 
"How  was  the  vacation?  Did  you  get  a 
good  rest?    Was  she  any  trouble?" 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Groucho.  "How 
could  a  six-year-old  like  Melinda  be  any 
trouble?  We  just  saw  the  world  together, 
and  had  ourselves  a  whale  of  a  time." 

Funny  thing,  too.  He  meant  it.  That's 
as  sentimental  as  a  quiz-shootin'  Marx- 
man  ever  lets  himself  get.  But  every 
parent  knows  the  spurs  of  childhood  never 
leave  a  scar,  while  the  warmth  in  the 
heart  lasts  forever  and  ever. 
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The  Castle  of  Inverary  is  her  home. 
People  always  speak  of  the  Duchess' 
look  of  perfection.  She  is  devoted  to 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  "Pond's  cleanses 
my  skin  beautifully,"  she  says. 
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bears  one  of  Britain's  most  distinguished  titles.  She  and  the 
Duke  are  world  travelers.  Wherever  she  goes,  the  Duchess 
cares  for  her  rose-petal  complexion  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
to  keep  it  soft  and  smooth.  The  Duchess  says:  "I  don't  know 
a  better  cream  in  the  world  than  Pond's  Cold  Cream." 


Its  my  one  essential  cream" 
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Her  husband's  family  was  given  a  Barony  in  1264,  an  Earldom  in  1525  and 
the  Dukedom  in  1703.  Tall  and  slender,  she  will  make  a  striking  picture  in 
her  crimson  coronation  robes.  This  young  Duchess  gives  her  lovely  skin  the 
meticulous  care  of  Pond's  Cold  Creamings.  The  Duchess  says,  "Pond's  keeps 
my  skin  immaculate — and  feeling  ever  so  smooth  and  fresh." 


So  many  of  Britain's  duchesses,  like 
beautiful  women  all  over  the  world,  love 
this  one  special  cream.  They  say  nothing 
gives  their  complexions  such  perfect  care. 

There  is  an  exclusive  formulation  of  skin- 
helping  ingredients  in  Pond's  famous  Cold 
Cream.  As  you  use  this  satin-smooth  cream, 
its  ingredients  work  as  a  team — in  inter-action. 
They  cleanse  your  skin  immaculately,  and  at 
the  same  time  replenish  the  oil  and  moisture 
your  skin  needs  regularly  to  have  that  fresh, 
smooth,  young  look. 

And — you  help  both  sides  of  your  skin,  as 
you  swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream  over  your  face. 
Outside — imbedded  dirt  is  lifted  out  of  pore- 
openings.  And  your  skin  is  given  softening 
oil  and  moisture.  Inside — circulation  is  stim- 
ulated, helping  skin  repair  and  refine  itself. 

A  fascinating,  immediate  change 
can  come  over  your  face 

This  double  Pond's  Creaming  cleanses  your  skin 
thoroughly — gives  it  needed  oil  and  moisture. 
Soft-cleanse — swirl  satin-smooth  Pond's  Cold  Cream 

up  over  your  face  and  throat.  Tissue  off  well. 
Soft-rinse  quickly  with  more  skin-helping  Pond's  Cold 

Cream.  Tissue  off  lightly. 

Start  now  to  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream  every  night 
(mornings,  too).  Remember,  the  constant  rob- 
bing of  your  skin's  freshness  goes  on  every  day. 
■"tJo  to  your  favorite  face  cream  counter  and  get 
a  large  jar  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 
and  spent  my  childhood  and  early  youth 
taking  for  granted  all  the  wonderful  as- 
pects of  suburban  living  .  .  .  the  wonderful 
closeness  of  knowing  people  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  you  live.  Even  though 
I  had  spent  years  in  places  like  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  I  actually 
never  knew  what  real  city  living  was  like 
until  I  moved  to  New  York  in  1946.  Prior 
to  my  arrival  in  the  Big  City,  I  had  always 
been  on  the  go  .  .  .  never  lit  long  enough 
in  one  spot  to  become  a  part  of  it.  But 
New  York  was  different.  I  hadn't  been 
here  very  long  before  I  realized  that  this 
was  where  I  belonged — from  a  work  stand- 
point, at  least — and  soon  settled  down  into 
being  a  cliff-dweller,  as  impersonal  about 
my  surroundings  as  was  the  city,  itself, 
about  me. 

Then,  a  few  years  later,  I  met  Teri  Keane. 
Back  in  1949,  Teri  was  a  struggling  actress 
.  .  .  you  can  now  strike  out  the  "struggling." 
Immediately,  she  impressed  me  as  being  an 
unusual  and  happy  combination  of  home- 
town girl  and  career  girl.  If  I  never  have 
another  idea,  it  won't  matter  much — that 
one  idea  was  sensational.  On  June  10, 
1950,  we  were  married,  and  Teri  settled 
into  homemaking  just  as  successfully  as 
she  had  settled  into  her  career.  Our  apart- 
ment soon  took  on  a  personality  .  .  .  not 
a  decorator's,  but  Teri's  and  mine.  In  due 
time,  it  took  on  Sharon's  personality,  too. 
Considering  Sharon — our  little  girl — that's 
quite  an  order.  When  she's  good,  she's 
like  Teri.  When  she's  otherwise,  she's  like 
me  ...  so  I'm  told.  But  always,  she's 
pure  "ham" — needing  plenty  of  space  in 
which  to  perform. 

I  guess  it  was  Sharon  that  really  set 
us  to  seriously  looking,  last  spring,  for  a 
summer  home.  Teri  and  I  had  toyed  with 
the  idea  before,  but  it  was  the  realization 


Learning  to  Live  a  Little 

of  how  wonderful  a  country  place  would 
be  for  Sharon  that  brought  the  idea  to  a 
head.  So,  through  Carl  Eastman — director 
of  the  CBS  daytime  drama,  Perry  Mason — 
and  his  wife,  we  rented  a  fantastic  con- 
verted barn  in  Westport,  Connecticut,  for 
the  summer. 

The  "barn"  had  three  stories,  the  upper 
two  of  which  were  sleeping  and  eating 
quarters.  The  first  floor  was  just  one 
gigantic  room  which  contained  three 
couches,  four  easy  chairs,  a  piano,  a  TV 
set,  end  tables,  lamps,  cabinets,  and  a 
ping-pong  table  surrounded  by  the  re- 
quired footage  for  easy  playing!  It  was 
terrific!  It  met  all  of  Teri's  requirements 
for  housekeeping,  and  the  wide  open 
spaces  and  lack  of  traffic  made  it  perfect  for 
Sharon — she  could  run  about  unescorted. 

It  was  so  long  since  either  one  of  us  had 
lived  in  a  house,  much  less  a  converted 
barn  on  a  piece  of  property  approximating 
a  city  block,  that  I  think  we  both  half 
expected  to  be  lonely  just  because  there 
was  no  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall.  How  wrong  we  were!  We  did  know 
a  few  people  in  Westport,  and  that  helped. 
But  what  amazed  us  was  the  ease  with 
which  we  got  to  know — really  know — our 
neighbors  and  neighborhood. 

In  the  New  York  apartment,  where  we've 
lived  for  several  years,  we  know  our 
next-door  neighbor  to  the  extent  of  "good 
morning"  or  "good  evening" — on  some  of 
my  brighter  days,  I  can  even  remember 
the  name.  But  in  the  country  it's  different. 
You  actually  visit  each  other  .  .  .  casually 
drop  in  for  brief  chats  .  .  .  help  each 
other  when  things  like  power  mowers 
conk  out,  lean  over  the  back  fence — im- 
aginary or  otherwise — to  discuss  each 
other's  crops  and  local  news,  or  work  up  a 
spur-of-the-moment  barbecue.  All  very 
friendly.    All  very  casual.    All  very  satis- 


fying to  a  couple  of  "city-dwellers." 

And  the  country  life  itself — the  manual 
labor  part — was  great  fun  and  full  of 
surprises  to  this  lazy  apartment-dweller. 
For  example,  you'll  never  know  how  sur- 
prised I  was  several  days  after  my  first 
bout  with  the  strawberry  patch  to  find 
I  would  again  be  able  to  stand  straight! 
And  the  straightening-out  process  took 
less  and  less  time  after  each  session.  Waltz- 
ing around  with  the  power  lawn  mower 
was  no  problem  because  I've  always  been 
strong  on  walking.  But  what  did  surprise 
me — to  say  nothing  of  my  wife — was  how 
I  handled  the  spasmodic  fits  of  tempera- 
ment displayed  by  this  unique  invention. 
I'll  admit,  however,  it  was  comforting  to 
know  that,  if  the  gadget  got  too  far  out 
of  hand,  there  would-  always  be  a  good- 
hearted   neighbor   to   the   rescue. 

Another  great  surprise  and  pleasure  was 
my  discovery  of  the  town's  community 
spirit.  In  New  York,  most  of  us  are  arm- 
chair philisophers  when  it  gets  to  com- 
munity problems  and  civic  duties.  Not 
so  in  small  towns.  Everybody  gets  into  the 
act.  In  almost  no  time,  Teri  and  I  found 
ourselves  completely  wound  up  in  the  local 
zoning  laws,  school  problems,  and  the  like 
.  .  .  enjoying  ourselves  to  the  utmost,  and 
developing  a  personal  pride  in  "our"  com- 
munity. I  would  like  our  daughter  to  grow 
up  with  such  a  feeling  of  personal  respon- 
sibility to  those  in  her  community  ...  a 
feeling  which  I  don't  believe  she'll  ever 
develop  in  a  big,  impersonal  city. 

All  in  all,  country  living  was  an  exciting 
and  satisfying  experience,  and  I  think  both 
Teri  and  I  are  convinced  that  some  day 
we  would  like  to  own  our  own  home  in  a 
small  town  outside  New  York  where  we 
can  take  an  active  part  in  community  do- 
ings and  raise  our  family  in  the  rewarding 
atmosphere   of   real   "applied   democracy." 


Mama's  a  Great  Human  Being 


(Continued  from  page  49) 
for  being  so  civic-minded. 

"All  people,"  claims  Miss  Wood,  "even- 
tually arrive  at  civic-mindedness.  At  least 
they  do  if  they  are  emotionally  mature,  and 
I,  if  you'll  pardon  a  seemingly  egotistical 
statement,  think  I  am  emotionally  mature. 
Psychologists  list  six  stages  in  a  well  ad- 
justed life — Shakespeare  listed  seven,  but 
then  he  buried  his  subject  with  the  sev- 
enth. The  first  is  the  child's  devotion  to 
his  mother.  Then  comes  his  interest  in 
the  gang.  Third  is  the  child's  interest  in 
the  opposite  sex  as  a  whole,  and  fourth 
the  interest  in  just  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Fifth,  naturally,  comes  marriage  and  the 
family,  and  sixth,  the  interest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood or  civic  affairs.  As  I  look  back 
over  my  life,  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  due 
time  I  stopped  off  in  all  of  those  stages, 
and  have  been  a  member  of  the  sixth  for 
quite  a  number  of  years — with  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  the  Bard's  seventh!" 

Going  hand  in  glove  with  these  six  stages 
in  human  development,  of  course,  is  family 
background  and  training.  Here  Peggy  was 
extremely  fortunate.  Her  father,  the  late 
Eugene  Wood — a  newspaperman  on  a 
Brooklyn  newspaper — sharpened  her  inter- 
est in  political  affairs  as  well  as  the  shape 
of  the  everyday  world.  Her  mother,  with 
a  more  spiritual  approach  to  life,  taught 
Peggy  the  value  of  abiding  by  the  two 
great  Commandments — to  respect  the  Giver 

n  of  Life,  and  to  "love  thy  neighbor."  In  her 
years  of  living  and  giving,  Peggy  has  never 
wavered  from  these  beliefs.  No  one,  no 
event,  has  been  able  to  weaken  her  philos- 
ophy— she   believes  these   Commandments 
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present  the  truth,  and  the  truth  can  never 
be  turned  under. 

In  good  part,  Peggy's  "neighbors"  are  her 
fellow-workers.  She  has  been  active  in 
the  affairs  of  such  business  organizations 
as  Actor's  Equity,  ANTA  and  AFTRA  for 
about  as  long  as  they  have  been  in  exist- 
ence. Whenever  these  groups  sponsor 
drives  for  any  of  their  many  worthwhile 
activities — hospitals  and  homes  for  retired 
actors,  schools  and  other  projects — Peggy 
is  one  of  the  first  to  offer  her  time  and 
talents — both  her  professional  and  business 
talents,  for  Peggy  is  an  outstanding  busi- 
ness woman  as  well  as  an  award -winning 
actress. 

As  for  the  rest  of  her  "neighbors,"  they 
are  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Community  Chest  and  the 
Salvation  Army  can  always  count  on  her 
services.  Children  at  the  Children's  Aid 
Society,  Greenwich  House,  and  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  Boys  Club  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  in  this  unusual  woman — but, 
to  hear  Miss  Wood  tell  it,  you'd  think  it 
was  the  other  way  around.  "Next  to  my 
theatre  groups,  I  think  I  enjoy  most  those 
activities  that  have  to  do  with  children. 
Children  are  so  wonderful,  so  warm,  so 
sincere,  so  earnest.  I  am  truly  grateful  to 
be  able  to  do  even  little  things  for  them." 

Then  there  are  the  home-town  and 
church  activities  to  which  Peggy  devotes 
a  large  portion  of  her  time.  Besides  hav- 
ing a  lovely  two -story  white  brick  home 
on  New  York's  East  Side,  Peggy  and  her 
husband,  William  H.  Walling,  a  New  York 
printing  firm  executive,  have  a  home  out- 
side   Stamford,    Connecticut,    which    they 


built  in  1946  on  land  Peggy  had  purchased 
some  twenty-five  years  before.  The  town 
of  Stamford  has  an  active  Town  Meeting 
organization  which  lists  the  Wallings  as 
two  of  its  most  active  and  interested  mem- 
bers. As  for  churches,  denominations  are 
a  minor  matter,  for  to  Peggy  it  is  the  spir- 
itual guidance  which  is  the  important  point 
.  .  .  name  it  what  you  will.  She  is  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  Episcopal  Actor's 
Guild  which  headquarters  in  New  York's 
famous  Little  Church  Around  The  Corner, 
the  adopted  church  of  the  acting  profes- 
sion. In  Stamford  a  number  of  churches 
feel  free  to  call  upon  her  time  and  efforts 
for  their  individual  drives — as  did  the 
Lutheran  church  for  which  she  raised 
money  by  helping  to  sell  a  cookbook. 

Surprising  that  a  Great  Lady  of  the 
theatre  should  endorse  a  cookbook?  Those 
who  know  Peggy  Wood  know  that — like 
the  famous  role  she  plays  on  CBS-TV, 
Mama — she  is  a  housewife  of  no  little  skill. 
She  loves  to  cook  and  bake.  She  sews,  does 
needlepoint,  knits  dresses  for  herself  and 
sweaters  and  socks  for  her  husband.  She 
puts  up  preserves  .  .  .  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  grape  jelly  she  makes  from 
wild  grapes  grown  in  her  country  vine- 
yard. Mama's  "family" — who  at  rehearsals 
gorge  themselves  on  Peggy's  culinary 
achievements — often  find  themselves  won- 
dering how  it  is  possible  that  one  woman 
can  find  the  time  and  energy  to  be  so 
many  things  ...  a  great  actress,  a  great 
housewife,  and,  above  all,  a  great  woman 
and  humanitarian.  But  to  Peggy,  herself, 
it's  quite  the  opposite — her  problem  is  to 
find  more  time  for  being  neighborly. 


An  Amazing  NEW  PLAN!  Make  Friends. ..Make  Money..! 


GET  THESE  DRESSES- 

Von't  Pay  a  temf! 


and  Make  Fine  Extra  Money 
Even  in  Your  Spare  Time 


WOMEN    LIKE   YOU! 

(Read  these  Exceptional  Record.) 
2  Hours  Piys  $10.00 
My  first  experience 
netted  me  S10.00  In 
about  2  hours.  It  was 
fun,  and  I  made  new 
friends.  Mrs.  S.  W. 
COLE,    West   Virginia. 

Mada  (30  In  Weak  Spate  Tine 
Imagine!  Inside  less 
than  a  week  I  made 
S30.00  cash,  putting  In 
only  spare  time,  as  I  am 
a  housewife.  LOUISE 
ZULA,   Wisconsin. 

Hasn't  taught  Dresses 
in  \Vi  Tears 

I  work  only  part  time 
and  only  among  friends, 
and  I  haven't  bought 
a  dress  or  suit  since 
starting  a  year  and  a 
half  ago!  ELAINE 
SCHECTER.  Indiana. 

No  looter  Boys  Dresses! 
The  dresses  I  used  to 
buy  I  now  get  without 
paying  for  them!  And 
I  make  S12.00  to  $15.00 
In  a  week  spare  time 
besides!  DOROTHY 
HOUGH.  Missouri. 


Lovely  Dresses  for 

CHILDREN 

of  All  Ages! 

Get  them  without  pay- 
ing one  cent  by  using  our 
plan!  Adorably-styled, 
long-wearing  dresses — 
including  famous  Dan 
$  River  Ginghams  .  .  .  and 
\  also  T-shirts,  separates, 
mix-and-match,  play- 
wear',  nightwear  for 
children. 


You've  never  read  more  exciting  news!  Think  of 
seeing  more  than  100  beautiful  latest-style  dresses — 
and  you  can  take  your  pick  in  YOUR  OWN  favorite 
fabric,  style,  color  and  size  WITHOUT  PAYING 
EVEN  ONE  CENT,  on  this  brand  new  introduc- 
tory plan!  And  all  you  do  now  is  mail  the  coupon 
at  the  bottom  of  this  page!  You'll  receive  ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE  the  most  thrilling  display  of  gor- 
geous styles  you  ever  saw — all  the  latest  models,  the 
newest  colors,  all  the  popular  fabrics — separates, 
mix-and-match,  convertibles,  casuals — suits,  sports- 
wear, and  hosiery  and  lingerie  too!  You  select  the 
dresses  you  want  and  they're  YOURS,  simply  for 
showing  the  beautiful  styles  and  sending  just  a  few 
orders  for  friends,  neighbors,  or  members  of  your 
family.  That's  all!  You  don't  pay  one  cent  for  your 
own  dresses — and  you  can  get  dress  after  dress  for 
yourself  this  easy  way ! 

You'll  Fall  in  Love  with  This  Way 
to  Make  Extra  Money! 

The  moment  folks  see  the  beautiful  styles,  the 
vast  selection,  and  the  LOW,  MONEY-SAVING 
PRICES,  they  want  you  to  send  to  famous  Harford 
Frocks  for  dresses  just  like  them.  And  for  sending 
us  their  selections  you  get  your  own  dresses  without 
paying  a  single  penny — and  you  can  actually 
make  several  dollars  in  one  hour  of  spare  time 
besides!  Don't  wait!  We'll  send  you  everything 
you  need  .  .  . 

JUST  MAIL 
COUPON   BELOW! 

Send  no  money!  Just  write  your  name,  address,  and 
dress  size  on  coupon  below  (paste  it  on  a  postcard) 
and  mail  it,  and  we'll  send  you  the  big  valuable  style 
display  so  you  can  start  at  once  getting  your  per- 
sonal dresses  without  one  cent  of  cost  and  collecting 
EXTRA  CASH  besides.   Mail  the  coupon  NOW! 

HARFORD    FROCKS,  Inc. 

Dept.  J-501,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


PASTE  ON  POSTCARD— AND  MAIL! 

Harford  Frocks,  Inc.,  Dept.  J-501 ,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

RUSH  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  the  big,  valuable  Harford 
Frocks  Style  Display  so  I  can  start  quickly  getting  personal 
dresses  without  paying  one  penny  for  them,  and  make  extra 
money  in  spare  time  besides. 


FREE! 


Name. 


Address 

City State .  .  . 

Dress  Size Age . 
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"Everyone's  a  Friend  of  Mine" 


(Continued  from  page  71) 
to  take  off  his  headphones  and  come  onto 
the  set  to  act  out  a  fourth  character. 

It  had  been  fun  while  it  lasted,  but,  with 
the  show  safely  wrapped  up,  Len's  sense 
of  responsibility— an  attitude  born  of  his 
own  New  York  big-studio  training — came 
to  the  fore. 

His  inner  conflict  broke  to  the  surface 
with  his  statement,  "Honestly,  Paul,  you 
scare  the  living  daylights  out  of  me." 

With  the  familiarity  of  years  of  friend- 
ship, Paul  took  the  tension  out  of  the  situ- 
ation with  a  grin.  "We  got  away  with  it, 
didn't  we?" 

Grudgingly,  Len  nodded.  "That's  just 
the  trouble.  You  always  get  away  with  it. 
But  there'll  come  a  time.  .  .  ." 

The  two  girls  had  joined  the  huddle,  and 
Paul  could  tell  they  shared  Len's  worry. 
Affectionately,  he  put  one  arm  around 
Wanda,  the  other  around  Sis  Camp  and 
gave  them  each  a  hug.  "You  were  great, 
kids.  And  look  at  it  this  way.  The  woman 
who  wrote  that  letter  had  a  better  idea 
than  we  had." 

He  was  so  serious,  so  full  of  admiration 
for  his  fan  that  even  Len  had  to  laugh.  "I 
get  it  at  last.  You're  not  a  gambler,  you're 
a  perfectionist.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
you  see  a  whole  sequence,  instantly,  in 
your  own  mind,  but  you  don't  let  the  rest 
of  us  in  on  it." 

Paul  had  a  ready  answer.  "There's  no 
need  to.  I  know  the  way  you  guys  can 
pick  a  plot  right  out  of  the  air." 

"Sure,"  said  Len,  "but  I'll  guarantee 
this  is  the  only  show  in  television  that 
starts  out  with  one  plan  and  at  half-time 
completely  changes  format." 

Paul  stared  at  him  with  blank  wonder. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  change  if  we  get  a 
letter  from  a  friend  who  has  a  better  idea 
than  the  one  we  had  scheduled?  If  we 
miss  once  in  a  while,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
admit  it.  People  understand.  Everyone 
watching  is  a  friend  of  ours.  We  have  no 
secrets  from  them." 

In  those  few  words,  "We  have  no  se- 
crets," Paul  put  forth  his  show's  plan  and 
his  own  philosophy  of  life. 

Instead  of  adopting  show  business  tradi- 
tion— where  a  performer  walls  off  his 
public  appearances  from  his  private  life — 
Paul  adheres  to  his  small-town  upbringing. 

In  Albia,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born — and 
in  Melrose,  which  his  wife  Marge  calls 
home — anyone  who  thought  he  could 
keep  a  secret  from  his  neighbors  was 
only  kidding  himself.  As  far  as  the  Dixons 
are  concerned,  broadcasting  has  brought 
no  change.  The  coaxial  cable  has  simply 
given  them  a  larger  small  town. 

That  happens  to  suit  Paul  and  Marge 
just  fine.  They  admit  that  a  small  town 
where  everyone  knows  your  business,  can 
be  irritating  at  times,  but  it  also  has  its 
advantages.  When  your  neighbors  know 
you,  they  care  what  happens  to  you  and 
you  care  what  happens  to  them. 

Dramatic  demonstration  of  how  far  this 
small  town  manner  has  reached  came  last 
winter  when  Paul's  mother  suffered  a 
heart  attack.  In  the  course  of  his  broad- 
casting Paul  has  often  asked  for  a  card- 
shower  for  a  sick  person  or  a  shut-in. 
But  this  was  altogether  different.  His 
mother's  illness  was  too  personal  a  thing 
to  impose  on  an  audience.  Explaining  he 
would  have  to  be  away  from  the  show  for 
a  few  days,  Paul  simply  said  that  he  was 
flying  to  Albia  where  his  mother  was  in 

R    the  hospital. 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  consequences  of 
those  few  words  until  the  town's  frantic 
postmaster  delivered  a  huge  pile  of  mail 
to  him.  "Gosh,  Paul,"  he  said,  "you  have 
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no  idea  what  you're  doing  to  us.  We  don't 
have  help  enough  in  the  whole  post  office 
to  handle  these  letters.  Nothing  like  this 
has  ever  happened  to  us  before." 

That  was  only  the  start.  Before  the  week 
was  out,  the  perspiring  postmaster  was 
swamped  by  five  thousand  letters  and 
packages,  all  addressed,  "Paul  Dixon's 
Mother,  Albia,  Iowa."  Paul  had  not  even 
mentioned  her  name  nor  the  name  of  the 
hospital. 

In  gratitude,  Paul  says,  "You  know,  hav- 
ing everyone  praying  for  us  and  hoping 
for  us  did  help.  We  all  were  afraid  Mother 
was  going  to  die.  Now  she's  well  again. 
Isn't  it  wonderful  what  your  friends  can 
do  for  you?" 

This  frank  reliance  on  his  friends  ex- 
tends into  Paul's  professional  life  and  pro- 
duces a  deep  humility.  Although  viewers 
have  seen  him  impersonate  a  thousand 
different  characters,  many  of  them  on  the 
spur  of  a  moment  when  he  and  the  girls 
act  out  scenes  suggested  by  a  recorded 
song,  it  would  never  occur  to  Paul  to 
compare  himself  with  Skelton,  Berle,  or 
any  of  the  other  great  pantomimists.  He 
does  not,  in  truth,  give  himself  credit  for 
any   such  talent. 

Instead,  he  says,  "I  can't  even  sing  or 
dance  or  play  an  instrument.  The  most  I 
ever  could  manage  was  to  beat  the  drums 
in  the  high  school  band. 

"Still,  I'm  crazy  about  music.  That's  why 
I  became  a  disc  jockey.  Then  when  tele- 
vision came  along,  I  had  to  figure  out 
something  which  would  let  me  stay  on  the 
air.  I  realize  my  limitations.  Pantomime  is 
the  only  thing  I  could  do." 

Rather  than  talking  about  his  talent,  he 
talks  about  his  audience,  saying,  "It's  the 
people  who  make  the  show.  They  write  it 
for  us  with  their  letters.  Sometimes  I  get 
impatient  about  the  time  it  takes  to  do 
the  musical  numbers,  for  I  think  the  let- 
ters are  better  and  a  lot  of  the  viewers 
agree  with  me." 

In  his  frank  appraisal,  he  gives  himself 
just  one  thing:  "If  I  have  any  talent  at  all, 
it's  the  ability  to  escape  self-conscious- 
ness and  to  be  myself  when  the  camera 
points  my  direction.  That's  easy.  I  just  feel 
like  I'm  visiting  friends  so  I  sit  down  and 
make  myself  at  home." 

That's  also  the  way  he  wants  things  to 
be  when  he  is  host  instead  of  guest.  Both 
Paul  and  Marge  love  to  have  people  drop 
in.  If  you're  invited  to  dinner,  theirs  is 
the  kind  of  home  where  you  wander  out 
to  the  kitchen  and  perch  on  a  stool  while 
Marge  finishes  cooking  the  meal.  Paul 
does  his  part  rounding  up  four-year-old 
Pam  and  two-year-old  Greg  to  wash  their 
hands  and  get  them  tidy  before  they  come 
to  the  table.  No  guest  ever  thinks  of  set- 
tling down  in  the  living  room  until  he 
also  has  shared  the  regular  evening  task  of 
young  parents  and  helped  put  the  kids  to 
bed.  You're  part  of  the  Dixon  household 
from  the  minute  you  cross  the  threshold 
until  the  time  you  wave  good  night. 

With  this  intimate  attitude  so  deeply 
rooted,  it  was  only  natural  for  Paul  to  ask 
his  distant  friends  to  give  him  a  hand  with 
a  business  problem  as  well. 

Daytime  television  being  a  compara- 
tively new  venture  for  the  Du  Mont  TV 
network,  the  show  went  unsponsored  for 
much  longer  than  was  comfortable. 

With  honest  candor,  Paul  told  the  view- 
ers about  it.  In  much  the  same  way  he 
had  seen  friends  back  home  ask  help  from 
their  neighbors  when  they  ran  for  political 
office,  Paul  asked  for  aid. 

"It's  this  way,"  he  said.  "The  network 
can't  afford  to  keep  us  on  the  air  if  we 
don't  get  a  sponsor.  It's  even  worse  for 
Mort  Watters,  our  manager  here  at  WCPO, 


because  he  has  to  turn  down  local  Cin- 
cinnati sponsors  when  we're  on  network 
time.  We're  looking  for  a  sponsor.  We've 
had  nibbles,  but  I  guess  the  big  advertisers 
are  scared  to  go  on  the  air  from  anywhere 
except  New  York,  Chicago  and  Hollywood 
where  their  advertising  agencies  have 
offices  and  plenty  of  people  to  take  care 
of  tf'ings  on  the  show.  We  want  you  to 
know  we're  trying  to  get  a  sponsor,  but 
if  some  day  you  turn  the  dial  and  don't 
find  us,  you'll  know  why." 

Viewers  thereupon  began  taking  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  Many,  says  Phil 
Haynes,  promotion  manager  at  WCPO, 
must  have  written  letters,  for  very  soon 
they  also  began  forwarding  the  replies. 
Some  were  on  the  impressive  letterheads 
of  huge  corporations,  but  the  duplication 
was  that  of  a  form  letter:  "Thank  you  for 
your  interest.  We  will  keep  the  Paul  Dixon 
show  in  mind.  .  .  ." 

Yet  when  the  first  sponsor  actually 
bought  time,  it  turned  out  that  members 
of  his  own  family  were  the  ones  who  sold 
it  to  him. 

James  Bergman,  who  heads  a  company 
which  packages  rice,  told  Paul  the  story 
and  as  he  told  it,  his  manner  closely  ap- 
proximated the  combined  irritation  and 
admiration  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
show's  director,  Len  Goorian. 

"You  don't  know  it,"  he  stated,  "but 
you've  been  making  my  life  miserable.  It 
got  so  I  hated  to  go  home  at  night." 

Mr.  Bergman,  it  developed,  had  two 
Dixon  super- salesmen  right  in  his  own 
household.  His  four-year-old  son  and  his 
vivacious  small  daughter  would  greet  him 
at  the  door  with  the  shout,  "Daddy,  Paul 
Dixon  needs  a  sponsor."  "Daddy,  why 
don't  you  buy  the  Paul  Dixon  show?" 

Ruefully  he  added,  "I  could  shush  the 
kids,  but  when  my  mother-in-law  said 
essentially  the  same  thing,  I  gave  up.  I 
had  never  bought  television  time  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  buying  any,  yet  they 
were  driving  me  crazy,  and  I  had  to  do 
something." 

The  "something"  he  did  was  interrupt 
his  own  busy  schedule  to  watch  the  show 
for  three  days.  To  his  own  surprise,  he, 
too,  turned  Dixon  fan.  Phoning  his  adver- 
tising agency,  he  directed  them  to  have 
commercials  on  the  show  within  a  week. 
Agency  executives  protested  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prepare  proper  advertising  so 
quickly. 

But  by  then  Mr.  Bergman  had  been  in- 
fected by  Paul's  contagious  spontaneity. 
"Forget  it,"  he  said.  "Just  send  the  guy  a 
couple  of  boxes  of  rice  and  let  him  do  it  his 
own  way." 

And  that's  just  what  Paul  did.  With  the 
rousing  tumult  of  "Stars  and  Stripes  For- 
ever" crashing  in  the  background,  two 
members  of  the  crew  marched  into  the 
studio  carrying  a  banner  emblazoned, 
"We've  Got  A  Sponsor!" 

Then  Paul  took  over.  The  thought  of 
cooking  the  rice  and  eating  it  never 
crossed  his  mind.  Instead,  he  chose  to  de- 
pict that  one  situation  where  rice  has  an 
integral  part  in  the  high  point  of  every 
woman's  life  whether  she  lives  in  Albia, 
Iowa,  or  in  the  most  fashionable  section 
of  Long  Island.  Paul,  Sis  Camp,  Wanda 
Lewis  and  as  many  of  the  crew  as  they 
could  muster,  pantomimed  a  wedding.  But 
when  the  time  came  to  toss  the  grains, 
they  pelted  Paul  with  boxes  of  rice! 

Thanks  to  the  unknown  friends  he  took 
into  his  confidence,  Paul  has  his  first  net- 
work sponsor.  With  his  ability  to  turn  his 
viewers  into  both  writers  and  salesmen, 
perhaps  he's  right  when  he  puts  people 
ahead  of  pantomimes  in  his  show. 
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nside  Radio 

All  Times  Listed  Are  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


Monday  through  Friday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Do  You  Remember? 

Local  Program 

8:40  Betty  Crocker 

Jack  Hunt 

8:45 

8:55  Gabriel  Heatter 

Pauline  Frederick 
8:55  John  Conte 

9:00 

Alex  Dreier,  News 

Robert  Hurleigh 

Breakfast  Club 

News  Of  America 

9:15 

Tell  Your  Neighbor 

Barnyard  Follies 

9:30 

Thy  Neighbor's  Voice 

Cliff's  Family 

Joan  Edwards  Show 

9:45 

Ev'ry  Day 

In  Town  Today 

10:00 

Welcome  Travelers 

Cecil  Brown 

My  True  Story 

Arthur  Godfrey  Show 

10:15 

Music  Box 

10:25 

Whispering  Streets 

10:30 

Double  Or  Nothing 

News 

10:45 

10:35  Jack  Kirk- 
wood  Show 

When  A  Girl  Marries 

11:00 

Strike  It  Rich 

Ladies  Fair 

Live  Like  A 

11:15 

11:25  Holland  Engle 

Millionaire 

11:30 

Bob  And  Ray 

Queen  For  A  Day 

Grand  Slam 

11:45 

Bob  Hope  Show 

Rosemaiy 

Afternoon   Programs 


12:00 

Curt  Massey  Time 

Don  Gardner,  News 
12:10  Jack  Berch 

Wendy  Warren 

12:15 

Capital  Commentary 
with  Baukhage 

Valentino 

Aunt  Jenny 

12:30 

Bill  Ring  Show 

Helen  Trent 

12:45 

12:55  Music  Box 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

1:00 

Cedric  Foster 

Paul  Harvey,  News 

Road  Of  Life 

1:15 

Ted  Malone 

Ma  Perkins 

1:30 

News,  Home  Edition 

Luncheon  With  Lopez 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

1:45 

Dr.  Paul 

1 :55  News 

The  Guiding  Light 

2:00 

Say  It  With  Music 

Mary  Margaret 

Second  Mrs.  Burton 

2:15 

Pickens  Party 

2:25  News,  Sam 
Hayes 

McBride 

Perry  Mason 

2:30 

Dave  Garroway 

Mac  McGuire  Show* 

Betty  Crocker 

This  Is  Nora  Drake 

2:45 

Kukla,  Fran  &  Ollie 

Music  By  Willard 

2:35  Tennessee  Ernie 

Brighter  Day 

2:55 

News,  Banghart 

3:00 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

Cameo  Talks 

Tennessee  Ernie 

Hilltop  House 

3:15 

Road  Of  Life 

3:05  John  Gambling 

(Cont.) 

Art  Linkletter's 

3:30 

Pepper  Young 

House  Party 

3:45 

Right  To  Happiness 

Home  Folks 
3:55  It  Happens 
Every  Day 

4:00 

Backstage  Wife 

Music  By  Bob  And 
Dan 

Cal  Tinney  Show 

Robert  Q.  Lewis 
Show 

4:15 

Stella  Dallas 

4:25  Betty  Crocker 

4:05  Chicagoans 

4:30 

Young  Widder  Brown 

Lucky  U  Ranch 

Jack  Owens  Show 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:45 

Woman  In  My  House 

4:55  News 

5:00 

Just  Plain  Bill 

Bobby  Benson* 

Big  Jon  And  Sparkie 

News 

5:15 

Front  Page  Farrell 

Fun  Factory 

5:05  John  Falk 

5:30 

Lorenzo  Jones 

Wild  Bill  Hickoki 

5:45 

The  Doctor's  Wife 

5:55  News,  Cecil 

Brown 
W— SongsOfB-Bar-B 

Fri -Songs  Of  B-Bar-B 
IWild  Bill  M,W,F 
Sky  King  T,  Th 

*T,  Th— Paula  Stone 

Lum  'n'  Abner 

Monday 


6:00 
6:15 


6:30 
6:45 


7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 


8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 


Bill  Stern 


Three  Star  Extra 


News  Parade 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 


The  Railroad  Hour 
Voice  Of  Firestone 


9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 


10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 


Telephone  Hour 
Band  Of  America 


Dinah  Shore  Show 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Encore 


Evening   Programs 

Local  Programs 


Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Mystery 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 


The  Falcon 
Hall  Of  Fantasy 


News,  Bill  Henry 
Reporters'  Roundup 
Off  &  On  The  Record 


Frank  Edwards 
Elton'  Britt  Show 
Dance  Orchestra 


10:55  News,  Singiser 


Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
The  Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 


Henry  J.  Taylor 
Field  &  Stream 
Concert  Studio_with 
Jan  Peerce 


Freedom  Sings 


News  Of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  Time  For 
Defense 


Jackson  &  The  News 
Cooke  Interviews 

Asia 
Curt  Massey  Time 
Lowell  Thomas 


Beulah 
Junior  Miss 
Jo  Stafford 
Edward  R.  Murrow 


Suspense 
Talent  Scouts 


Lux  Theatre 


Bob  Hawk  Show 
News,  Robert  Trout 
Cedric  Adams 


Tuesday 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00" 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

News  Parade 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Hazel  Markel 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 

Beulah 
Junior  Miss 
Jo  Stafford  Show 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Cavalcade  Of  America 
Red  Skelton  Show 

That  Hammer  Guy 
High  Adventure 

Sparrin'  Partners 

Paul  Whiteman  Teen 
Club 

People  Are  Funny 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  North 

9:00 
9:05 

9:30 
9:45 

Martin  &  Lewis 

Fibber  McGee  & 
Molly 

News,  Bill  Henry 
The  Search  That 

Never  Ends 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

America's  Town 
Meeting  Of  The  Air 

E.  D.  Canham,  News 

Luigi 

My  Friend  Irma 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Two  For  The  Money 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
First  Nighter 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
Bands  For  Bonds 

10:55  News,  Singiser 

News  Of  Tomorrow 
Dream  Harbor 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

10:35  United  Or  Not 

Louella  Parsons 
Robert  Trout,  News 
Cedric  Adams 

Wednesday 

Even 

ing    Prograi 

ABC  Reporter 

as 

6:00                                      Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 

6:15 

Bill  Stern 

You  And  The  World 

6:30 

Curt  Massey 

6:45 

Three  Star  Extra   . 

Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 

News  Parade 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

Beulah 

7:15 

Men's  Corner 

Elmer  Davis 

Junior  Miss 

7:30 

News  Of  The  World 

Gabriel  Heatter 

Lone  Ranger 

Jo  Stafford  Show. 

7:45 

One  Man's  Family 

Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

7:55  Les  Griffith. 

News 

Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 

Walk  A  Mile 

Crime  Files  Of 

Mystery  Theatre 

FBI  In  Peace  And 

8:15 

Flamond 

War 

8:30 

Great  Gildersleeve 

Crime  Fighters 

Life  Begins  At  80 

Dr.  Christian 

9:00 

You  Bet  Your  Life— 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Mr.  President 

Playhouse  On  Broad- 

9:05 

Groucho  Marx 

Family  Theatre 

way 
9:25  News 

9:30 

Big  Story 

Off  &  On  The  Record 

Crossfire 

What's  My  Line? 

10:00 

Bob  Hope  Show 

Frank  Edwards 

News  Of  Tomorrow 

The  Line-Up 

10:15 

Elton  Britt  Show 

Dream  Harbor 

10:30 

News,  John  Cameron 
Swayze 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Robert  Trout,  News 

10:35 

Dangerous 

10:35  Latin  Quarter 

Cedric  Adams 

Assignment 

10:55  News 

Singiser 

Orchestra 

Thursday 

Evening 

Programs 

ABC  Reporter 
Allen  Stuart  Show 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

Local  Programs 

Jackson  &  The  News 
You  And  The  World 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

News  Parade 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Rukeyser  Reports 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Silver  Eagle 

7:55  LesGriffith.News 

Beulah 
Junior  Miss 
Jo  Stafford  Show 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Roy  Rogers 
8:25  News 
Father  Knows  Best 

Official  Detective 

John  Steele,  Adven- 
turer 

Top  Guy 
Heritage 

Meet  Millie 
On  Stage 

'9:00 
9:05 
9:30 

Truth  Or  Conse- 
quences 

Eddie  Cantor  Show 

News,  Bill  Henry 

Bishop  Fulton 

J.  Sheen 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

Tales  Of  Tomorrow 
Time  Capsule 

Time  For  Love— 
Marlene  Dietrich 

Bing  Crosby 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Judy  Canova 

News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Jane  Pickens  Show 

Frank  Edwards 
The  Valley  Boys 
Dance  Orchestra 

10:55  News,  Singiser 

News  Of  Tomorrow 
Three  Suns 
Edwin  C.  Hill 

The  American  Way 

with  Horace  Heidt 
Robert  Trout,  News 

Cedric  Adams 

Friday 

Evening    P 

rograms 

ABC  Reporter 

6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Bill  Stern 
Three  Star  Extra 

L 

ocal  Program 

Jackson  &  The  News 
Dwight  Cooke 
Curt  Massey 
Lowell  Thomas 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

News  Parade 

News  Of  The  World 
One  Man's  Family 

Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Mystery 
Gabriel  Heatter 
Mutual  Newsreel 
7:55  Titus  Moody 

Taylor  Grant,  News 
Elmer  Davis 
Lone  Ranger 

7:55  Les  Griffith, 
News 

Beulah 
Junior  Miss 
Jo  Stafford  Show 
Edward  R.  Murrow 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

All  Star  Band  Parade 
Name  That  Tune 

Movie  Quiz 
True  Or  False 

Adventures  Of 

Michael  Shayne 
Fun  For  All 

Mr.  Keen 

Yours  Truly,  Johnny 
Dollar 

9:00 
9:05 
9:30 
9:45 

Your  Challenge 

News,  Bill  Henry 
Rod  And  Gun  Club 
Off  &  On  The  Record 

Ozzie  And  Harriet 

Corliss  Archer 
9:55  News 

Music  In  The  Air — 
Donald  Richards, 
Alfredo  Antonini 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

10:35 

Dinah  Shore  Show 
Words  In  The  Night 
News,  John  Cameron 

Swayze 
Bob  MacKenzie 

F 

7 
C 

1 

rank  Edwards 
he  Valley  Boys 
lance  Orchestra 

0:55  News,  Singiser 

Fights 

News  Of  Tomorrow 

10:55  Edwin  C.  Hill 

Capitol  Cloakroom 
Robert  Trout,  News 
Cedric  Adams 

R 

M 

77 


I 


nside  Radio 


Saturday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Howdy  Doocy 

Local  Program 

No  School  Today 

Renfro  Valley 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Farming  Business 
Mind  Your  Manners 

News  Of  America 

Garden  Gate 
Robert  Q.  Lewis 

10:00 
10:15 

10:30 

10:45 

Archie  Andrews 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Show 

Local  Program 

News  Frank 

Singiser 
Helen  Hall 

Space  Patrol 

Galen  Drake 

Space  Adventures  O) 

Super  Noodle 
Let's  Pretend 

11:00 

11:15 

11:30 
11:45 

My  Secret  Story 
Modern  Romance 

Coast  Guard 

11:25  Holland  Engle, 
News 

Farm  News  Con- 
ference 

Smilin'  Ed  Mc- 
Donnell 

Eddie  Fisher 

News,  Bill  Shadel 
11:05  Grand  Central 
Station 

Give  And  Take 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

News 

Man  On  The  Farm 

101  Ranch  Boys 

Theatre  Of  Today 

12:15 

Public  Affairs 

12:30 

Coffee  In  Wash- 
ington 

Fifth  Army  Band 

American  Farmer 

Stars  Over  Holly-  - 
wood 

12:45 

1:00 

National  Farm  And 

Music 

Navy  Hour 

Fun  For  All 

1:15 

Home  Hour 

1:30 

U.S.  Army  Band 

Symphonies  For 

Shake  The  Maracas 

City  Hospital 

1:45 

Youth 

1:55  Galen  Drake    . 

2:00 

U.S.  Marine  Band 

Music 

Music  With  The  Girls 

2:15 

2:25  Headline  News 

2:30 

Georgia  Crackers 

Make  Way  For 

2:45 

Youth 

3:00 

What's  The  Score? 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Overseas  Report 

3:15 

3:25  News,  Frank 
Singiser 

Adventures  In 
Science 

3:30 

Sports  Parade 

Farm  News 

3:45 

Correspondent's 
Scratch  Pad 

4:00 

Treasury  Of  Music 

U.S.  Army  Band 

Treasury  Bandstand 

4:15 

4:30 

College  Choirs 

Washington,  U.S.A. 

4:45 

5:00 

Big  City  Serenade 

Preston's  Show  Shop 

Tea  &  Crumpets 

Eddie  Fisher 

5:15 

5:30 

Author  Speaks 

At  Home  With  Work 

At  The  Chase 

5:45 

5:55  News,  Baukhage 

Club  Time 

Evening   Programs 


6:00 
6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

News,  George  Hicks 
H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
NBC  Symphony, 

Arturo  Toscanini, 

Conducting 

Dance  Orch. 

Country  Editor 
Preston  Sellers 

Una  Mae  Carlisle 
Buddy  Weed  Trio 
Bob  Finnegan,  Sports 
CIO  And  You 

News 

UN  On  Record 

Sports  Roundup 

News 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Public  Affairs 
Who  Goes  There? 

Al  Heifer,  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Women  In  Uniform 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Broadway's  My  Beat 
Vaughn  Monroe 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Inside  Bob  &  Ray 
Reuben,  Reuben 

20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 

Margaret  Whiting's 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry 
Tarzan 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Pee  Wee  King  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opr> 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(Cont.) 

Gangbusters 
9:25  Win  Elliot 
Gunsmoke 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Eddy  Arnold  Show 

Meredith  Willson's 
Music  Room 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

At  The  Shamrock 
Perspective 

Country  Style  Music 
News,  Ed  Morgan 

Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


830 

Jack  Arthur 

Light  And  Life  Hour 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  Of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  To  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 
World  News  Roundup 

E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulptt 
Art  Of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Faith  In  Our  Time 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  The  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 
UN  Is  My  Beat 
The  Living  Word 

Frank  And  Ernest 
Bromhelcl  Reporting 
Reviewing  Stand 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Bill  Snadei,  News 
11:35  Invitation  To 

Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 
12:15 
12:30 

12:45 

Sammy  Kaye 
The  Eternal  Light 

College  Choirs 

News,  Bill 

Cunningham 
Merry  Mailman 

News 

Brunch  Time 
Piano  Playhouse 

Bill  Costello,  News 

Story 
Howard  K.  Smith, 

News 
Costello,  News 

1:00 
1:15 
1:30 
1:45 

Youth  WantsTo  Know 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

Fred  Van  Deventer 
Lanny  Ross 
Lutheran  Hour 

Herald  Of  Truth 
National  Vespers 

String  Serenade 
Syncopation  Piece 

2:00 
2:15 
2:30 
2:45 

The  Catholic  Hour 
American  Forum 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

U.S.  Military  Band 
Dixie  Quartet 

Pan  American  Union 
W.ngs  Of  Healing 

The  Symphonette 

New  York  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra 

3:00 
3:15 

3:30 
3:45 

Elmo  Roper 
Youth  Brings  You 

Music 
Bob  Considine 

Top  Tunes  With 
Trendler 

Musical  Program 

Marines  In  Review 
Hour  Of  Decision 

4:00 
4:15 
4:30 

4:45 

G.I.  Joe 

Jason  And  The 
Golden  Fleece 

Under  Arrest 

Dear  Margy,  It's 

Murder 
Ed  Pettit,  News 

Old-Fashioned 
Revival  Hour 

America  Calling 

Godfrey's  Sunday 
Hour 

5:00 
5:15 
5:30 
5:45 

The  Chase 

The  Shadow 

True  Detective 
Mysteries 

This  Week  Around 

The  World 
Greatest  Story  Ever 

Told 

Godfrey  Hour 

(Cont.) 
Choral  Symphony 
5:45  News,  Robert 

Trout 
5:55  Cedric  Adams 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

Hy  Gardner  Calling 

Nick  Carter 

Drew  Pearson 

Theatre  of  Stars 

6:15 

Meet  The  Veep 

6:25  Cecil  Brown 

Don  Gardner 

6:30 

Counter-Spy 

Squad  Room 

George  Sokolsky 

Our  Miss  Brooks 

6:45 

6:55  Cedric  Foster 

7:00 

My  Son,  Jeep 

Treasury  Varieties 

American  Music  Hall, 

Jack  Benny 

7:15 

Burgess  Meredith, 
Emcee 

7:30 
7:45 

Aldrich  Family 

Little  Symphonies 

Amos'n  Andy 

8:00 

Phil  Harris  And  Alice 

Hawaii  Calls 

American  Music  Hall 

Bergen  &  McCarthy 

8:15 

Faye 

(Cont.) 

8:30 

Theatre  Guild  On 

Enchanted  Hour 

My  Little  Margie 

8:45 

The  Air 

9:00 

Jazz  Nocturne 

Walter  Winchell 

Hallmark  Playhouse 

9:15 

Taylor  Grant,  News 

9:30 

Dragnet 

Answers  For 

The  Adventurer, 

Escape 

9:45 

Americans 

Burgess  Meredith 

10:00 

Barrie  Craig 

Great  Day  Show 

Paul  Harvey 

Music  For  You 

10:15 

Alistair  Cooke 

10:30 

Meet  The  Press 

Music  From  Abroad 

World  And 
The  West 

News,  Ed  Morgan 
10:35  Listen  To  Korea 

N 


TV  program   highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  APRIL  11— MAY  10 


Baseball  at  Home  and  Abroad 


Exhibition  Games: 

DATE 

TIME 

Sat.,  Apr.  11 

1:30  P.M 

Sun.,  Apr.  12 

2:05  P.M 

Official   League  Games: 

Mon.,  Apr.  13 

2:30  P.M 

Tues.,  Apr.  14 

1:30  P.M 

2:00  P.M 

Wed.,  Apr.  15 

1:30  P.M 

2:00  P.M 

Thurs.,  Apr.  16 

1:30  P.M 

8:30  P.M 

Fri.,  Apr.  17 

8:30  P.M 

Sat.,  Apr.  18 

1:30  P.M 

Sun.,  Apr.  19 

2:00  P.M 

Mon.,  Apr.  20 

1 :30  P.M 

Tues.,  Apr.  21 

2:00  P.M 

8:30  P.M 

Wed.,  Apr.  22 

2:00  P.M 

8:30  P.M 

Thurs.,  Apr.  23 

2:00  P.M 

Fri.,  Apr.  24 

2:00  P.M 

8:00  P.M 

Sat.,  Apr.  25 

1:30  P.M 

2:00  P.M 

Sun.,  Apr.  26 

2:00  P.M 

2:05  P.M 

Tues.,  Apr.  28 

8:00  P.M 

8:30  P.M 

Wed.,  Apr.  29 

1:30  P.M. 

1:30  P.M 

Thurs.,  Apr.  30 

1:30  P.M 

1:30  P.M 

Fri.,  May  1 

8:00  P.M. 

9:30  P.M 

Sat.,  May  2 

1 :30  'P.M 

Sun.,  May  3 

2:00  P.M 

2:05  P.M 

Mon.,  May  4 

1:30  P.M 

8:00  P.M 

Tues.,  May  5 

1:30  P.M. 

1:30  P.M 

8:15  P.M. 

Wed.,  May  6 

1:30  P.M. 

Thurs.,  May  7 

1:30  P.M. 

Fri.,  May  8 

8:00  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 

Sat.,  May  9 

1:30  P.M 

1:30  P.M. 

Sun.,  May  10 

2:00  P.M 

2:05  P.M 

Yanks  vs.   Dodgers        9 
Yanks   vs.   Dodgers        9 


Yankees   at   Wash.  11 

Boston  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Phila.  vs.  Yankees  11 

Boston  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Phila.   vs.   Yankees  11 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants  11 

Yankees   at   Wash.  11 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants  11 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants  11 

Phila.  vs.  Giants  11 

Phila.  vs.  Giants  11 

Boston  vs.  Yankees  11 

Giants  at  Boston  11 

Boston  vs.  Yankees  11 

Giants  at  Boston  11 

Boston  vs.  Yankees  11 

Wash.  vs.  Yankees  11 

Giants  vs.   Dodgers  9 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Wash.  vs.  Yankees  11 

Wash.  vs.  Yankees  11 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Cine.    vs.    Dodgers  9 

Pitts,    vs.    Giants  11 

Cine,  vs  Dodgers  9 

Pitts,   vs.   Giants  11 

Cine.  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Pitts,   vs.   Giants  11 

Chi'go  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Yanks    at    Chicago  11 

Chi'go  vs.  Dodgers  •  9 

Cine.  vs.  G'nts  (D)  11 

Pitts,  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Cine.    vs.    Giants  11 

Pitts,  vs.  Dodgers    "  9 

Pitts,  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Cine.    vs.    Giants  11 

Yankees  at  Cleve.  11 

Chicago  vs.  Giants  11 

Chicago  vs.  Giants  11 

Phila.  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Boston  vs.   Giants  11 

Phila.   vs.  Dodgers  9 

Boston   vs.   Giants  11 

Bost.  vs.  G'nts   (D)  11 

Phila.  vs.  Dodgers  9 


(D)    Means  double-header 

Announcer  Lineup:  For  the  Dodgers,  Red  Barber,  Connie 
Desmond  and  Vince  Scully;  for  the  Giants,  Russ  Hodges 
and  Ernie  Harwell;  for  the  Yankees,  Mel  Allen  and  Jim 
Woods. 


Monday  through  Friday 


7:00   A.M.    Today  •  4  &  6 

Early-bird  news  and  interviews  with  Garroway  and  Lescoulie. 
lOiOO   A.M.   Arthur  Godfrey  Show  •  2  &  «  (M-Th) 
Behind  the  radio  curtain,  to  watch  Arthur's  gang  in  simulcast. 
lliOO  A.M.   One  In  Every   Family   •   2   &  6 

Great  fun  as  Dean  Miller  emcees  audience  participation  quiz. 
11:30   A.M.   Strike  It  Rich   •   2   &   6 

Warren  Hull  lends  a  helping  hand  with  quiz  earnings  up  to  $500. 


12:00  Noon  Bride  And  Groom   •  2 

You're  a  guest  as  voung  couples  are  joined  in  matrimony. 

12:15    P.M.    Love  Of  Life  •  2  &  6 

Peggy  McCay  stars  as  sympathetic  careerist  in  daily  story. 

12:30    P.M.    Search    For    Tomorrow    •    2 

Serialized  drama  of  the  conflicts  between  two  generations. 

12:45    P.M.    Guiding  Light  •  2   ( &  6  at  2:30  P.M.) 

Stirring  daytime  drama  with  Ellen  Demming  and  Herb  Nelson. 

1:30    P.M.    Garry  Moore  Show  •  2  &  6 

Sly  humor  by  Garry  and  Durward;    songs  by  Denise  Lor  and 

Ken  Carson. 

2:00   P.M.    Double  Or  Nothing  •  2  &  6   (M,W9F) 

Ebullient  Bert  Parks  with  exciting  quiz  and  interviews. 

2:30    P.M.    Linkletter's   House   Party    •    2 

Art's  lively  wit  makes  this  one  of  the  best  daytime  get-togethers. 

3:00   P.M.   Break   The   Banff    •    4 

Bud  Collyer  and  Win  Elliot  come  up  with  TVersion  of  radio 

quiz. 

3:00   P.M.    The  Big  Pay-Off  •  2  &  6 

Breath-taking  prizes   (minks,  trips  abroad,  wardrobes)   to  lucky 

contestants.    Randy  Merriman  emcees,  aided  by  Bess  Myerson. 

3.-30    P.M.    Welcome  Travelers   •   4  &  6 

Homey  chitchat  as  Tommy  Bartlett  greets  travelers  en  route. 

4:00    P.M.    Kate  Smith  Show   •  4   &  G 

The  grand  lady  jam-packs  the  hour  with  enchanting  variety. 

5:00    P.M.    Hawkins   Falls,   Pop.  G200    •    4 

Humorous  and  suspenseful  drama  picturing  small-town  life. 

7:30   P.M.    Those  Two  •  4  &  6   (M,W9F) 

Gaiety  and  guffaws  with  vocalist  Martha  Stewart,  comic  Pinky 

Lee. 

7:30   P.M.    Broadway  Theatre   •   9 

Hit  plays  in  original  versions.  Matinees:  Sat.  &  Sun.  at  3:00  P.M. 

7:45    P.M.   Perry  Como  Show  •  2   (M,W,F) 

Top  tunes  of  today  and  yesteryear  sung  by  Perry  and  the  Fon- 

tanes. 

7:45    P.M.    U.S.A.  Canteen  •  2  (T,Th) 

Ever  delightful  and  impressive  song  magic  starring  Jane  Froman. 

7:45    P.M.    News  Caravan   •   4   &   6 

Pictures  and  terse  comments  of  the  day's  events  by  Swayze. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.    Hollywood  Screen   Test   •    7 

Neil  Hamilton's  "stairway-to-stardom"  for  aspiring  dramats. 

8:00    P.M.    Burns    And    Allen    Show    •    2    &    6 

It's  Gracie's  meddling  that  muddles  the  way  for  laughs. 

8:00   P.M.    Winehell-Mahoney  Show  •  4 

Clever  comedy  variety-quiz  starring  Paul  W.  and  his  little  man. 

8:00   P.M.    Homicide   Squad    •    7" 

Suave  Mark  Conway  as  the  Inspector  harassing  killers. 

8:30   P.M.    Godfrey's  Talent  Scouts   •   2 

A  good  luck  show  for  you  and  hopefuls  displaying  their  talent. 

8:30   P.M.    Concert  Hour  •   4  &  6 

Weekly  festival  of  fine  music  performed  by  renowned  artists. 

9:00    P.M.    I  Love  Lucy   •   2  &  6 

Rocking  laughter  assured  bv  antics  of  Lucy  and  Hubby  Desi. 

9:00    P.M.    Eye    Witness    •    4 

Robert  Montgomery  adds  to  his  TV  chores  with  off-beat  mysteries, 

9:30   P.M.   Red  Buttons   •   2  &  6 

Hilarious  action  with  Red,  Beverly  Dennis  and  Pat  Carrol. 

9:30   P.M.    Robert  Montgomery   Presents    •    4 

Handsomely  done,  hour-long  drama  with  Mr.  M  host-director, 

10:00   P.M.   Studio   One    •    2   &   6 

Absorbing  and  rewarding  plays  on  this  well-established  hour, 


Tuesday 


7:30   P.M.   Beulah    •    7 

Louise  Beavers,  in  title  role,  is  guaranteed  to  tickle  you. 
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TV  program   highlights 


8:00    P.M.    Texaco   Star   Theatre    •    4   &   6 

Miltie  and  his  great  cast  berle  'em  over  with  laughs.    Once  a 

month,  Circus  Hour,  with  Joe  E.  Brown  and  Dolores  Gray. 

8:O0    P.M.    Life   Is   Worth   Living    •    5 

Inspiring,  non-sectarian  talks  by  Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen. 

9:00    P.M.    Crime    Syndicated    •    2 

Semi-documentary  exposes,  alternating  with  City  Hospital. 

9:00    P.M.    Fireside   Theatre    •   4 

Melodramas  and  lighthearted  comedies  for  your  weekly  pleasure. 

0:30    P.M.    Suspense    •    2   &   O 

Acting  in  a  taut  atmosphere  assures  stories  of  strong  impact. 

9:30   P.M.    Circle  Theatre   •  4 

Wholesome  stories  for  the  entire  family  to  enjoy. 

1O:O0    P.M.    Danger   •   2 

Thirty-minute  melodrama  with  a  real  sock,  excellently  produced. 

10:00    P.M.    Two  For  The  Money   •   4  &  6 

Herb  Shriner  pays  off  with  hearty  laughs  and  hardy  cash. 


Wednesday 


7:30    P.M.    Brew   Pearson    •    5 

News  commentary  and  predictions  of  things  to  come. 

7:30    P.M.    Date   With   Judy    •    7 

Laugh-laden  episodes  with  Judy  and  adolescent  Romeo  Oogie. 

0:00   P.M.   Godfrey   And   Uis   Friends    •    2   &   6 

Happy  dancing  and  musical  spree  with  the  great  Godfrey  family. 

0:00    P.M.    I  Married  Joan   •   4 

Chaotic  situations  and  laughter  with  comedienne  Joan   Davis. 

8:30   P.M.   Music    Hall    •    4    (&    6    at    7:30    P.M.) 

Great  songs    (Patti  Page)    and  big  laughs    (Frank  Fontaine) 

against    a    colorful    background.     Alternating,    Cavalcade    Of 

America. 

9:00  P.M.  Strike  it  Bieh   •   2   &  6 

People  in  need  tell  their  stories  and  try  for  huge  cash  awards. 

9:00    P.M.    Kraft   Theatre    •    4 

Engrossing,  worthwhile,  adult  drama  on  this  weekly  hour  show. 

9:30    P.M.    Man    Against    Crime    •    2 

Ralph  Bellamy  as  citizen  pitting  his  all  for  lawfulness. 

J  0:00    P.M.    This  is   Your  Life   •   4 

Ralph  Edwards'  unique  and  emotional  drama  of  a  person's  life. 


Thursday 


0:00  P.M.  Lux  Video  Theatre  •  2  f &  0  at  9:00  P.M.) 

Vivid,  human   drama  cast  with   big  names  of  Hollywood  and 

Broadway. 

0:00    P.M.    You   Bet   Your   Life    •   4   &   6 

Groucho"s  stinging  wit  but  soothing  cash  for  lucky  contestants. 

0:30  P.M.  Amos  *«'  Andy    •    2    (&   6  at  0:30   P.M.) 

Hijinks  in  Harlem,  alternating  with  Four  Star  Playhouse. 

0:30    P.M.    T-Men  In  Action  •  4 

Crime-busting  based  on  actual  cases  from  Treasury  Dept.  files. 

0:30    P.M.    Chance  Of  A  Lifetime   •    7  &  6 

Personable  Dennis  James,  with  guest  star,  showcases  new  talent. 

0:00    P.M.    Bragnet  •  4 

Police  sleuthing,  documentary  style,  starring  Jack  Webb. 

9:30    P.M.    Big  Town  •  2 

Adventures  of  Steve  Wilson,  newspaperman  extraordinary. 

0:30    P.M.    Ford  Theatre   •   4 

Original,  thirty-minute  teleplays  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

10:00    P.M.   My  Little  Margie  •  2 

Gratifying,  humorous  situations  with  Gale  Storm,  Charles  Far- 

rell. 

10:00    P.M.    Martin   Kane,  Private  E»e   »  4   &  6 

Whodunit  drama  with  Lee  Tracy  in  title  role. 

10:30  P.M.  Foreign  Intrigue  •  4  (&  6  at  11:00  P.M.) 

Highly  recommended  espionage  drama,  starring  Jerome  Thor. 
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Friday 


7:30    P.M.    Stu  Erwin  Show   •    7 

Stu  proves  that  a  household  divided  makes  for  gay  viewing. 
0:00    P.M.   Mama  •  2  &  6 

Gracious  Peggy  Wood  stars  in  this  delightful  series. 


8:00    P.M.    Bennis    Bay    Show    •    4 

Dennis  as   good-natured   but   bewildered   bachelor   in   comedy. 
0:00    P.M.    Ozzie  And  Harriet  •   7 

Highly  rated  family  comedy  with  all  Nelsons  playing  real  life. 
8:30   P.M.    My   Friend   lima    •   2 

Marie  Wilson  slaughters  English  language  and  her  boss's  morale. 
S:30   P.M.   Life   Of   Riley    •    4   &   6 

Inimitable  William  Bendix  as  Riley  in  this  ever-popular  comedy. 
0:00    P.M.    Schlitz  Playhouse   •   2 
Outstanding  short  stories  adapted  and  cast  to  televiewing. 
0:00    P.M.    Big  Story  •  4  &  6 

Bold  drama  of  real  reporters  uncovering  headline  stories. 
0:30    P.M.    Our  Miss  Brooks   •   2 
Explosive  laughter  as  Eve  Arden  plays  a  schoolmarm. 
0:30    P.M.    Aldrich  Family   •   4   &  6 
Bobby  Ellis  in  Henry's  riotous,  screwball  misadventures. 
10:00    P.M.   Mr.    And   Mrs.   North    •    2 
Handsome  duo,  Barbara  Britton-Richard  Denning  versus  crime. 
10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade  Of  Sports   •   4   &  6 
Feature  boxing  events  from  Madison  Square  Garden. 
1O:30    P.M.    Bown   You   Go    •    5 

From  Chicago,  bright  panel  quiz  with  Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  mod- 
erator. 


Saturday 


7:00    P.M.    Stork  Club  •  2 

Mr.  Billingsley's  unique  interviews  with  glamorous  guests. 

7:00    P.M.    TV  Teen  Club  •   7 

Pop  Whiteman's  lads  and  lassies  entertain  like  pros. 

7:30    P.M.    Beat   The   Clock    •   2 

Couples  try  manual  stunts  for  big  prizes.  Bud  Collyer  emcees. 

8:00   P.M.   My   Hero    •    4 

Filmed  situation  comedy  starring  Robert  Cummings  as  realtor. 

8:00    P.M.    Jackie  Gleason  Show   •   2 

Grand  music,  lovely  gals  in  dance,  Jackie,  and  away  we  go! 

0:00    P.M.    Your  Show  Of  Shows   •  4  &  6 

A  gala  revue  spotlighting  Caesar  and  Coca  with  fine  variety. 

0:00    P.M.    This  Is  Show  Business  •  2 

Wonderful  guest  entertainers.  Clifton  Fadiman,  host-moderator. 

0:30    P.M.   Meet  Millie    •    2 

Exercise  for  your  funnybone  as  Elena  Verdugo  plays  silly  Millie. 

10:30    P.M.    Your   Hit   Parade    •    4   &   6 

Musical  dramatizations  of  hit  tunes  by  Snooky,  Dorothy.  June. 


Sunday 


4:30    P.M.    Omnibus   •   2  &  6 

A  ninety-minute  treasure  of  brilliant,  sophisticated  entertain- 
ment. 

0:30    P.M.   See  It  Now   •   2 

Ed  Murrow's  superb,  fascinating  weekly  video  review  of  the 
news 

0:45    P.M.  Walter  Winchell  •  7  &  6 
Your  New  York  reporter  with  exclusives  and  inside  information. 
7:00    P.M.  Bed  Skelton  Show   •  4  &  0 
Comedy  dominated  by  Red  in  his  many  famous  impersonations. 
7:30    P.M.   Mister  Peepers   •   4 

Mild  but  highly  amusing  Wally  Cox  in  school  situation  comedy. 
8:00    P.M.    Toast  Of  Tfc«  Town   •   2  &  6 
Extravaganza  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  with  Ed  Sullivan. 
8:00    P.M.  Comedy  Hour  •  4 

Reigning  clowns  of  the  country  take  turns  at  this  Sunday  spot. 
0:00    P.M.    Fred  Waring  Show  •  2  (&6  at  6:00  P.M.) 
The  Pennsylvanians  with  song  and  dance  of  great  music. 
9:00    P.M.    Television   Playhouse    •    4   &   6 
Your  Sunday  night  theatre,  excellently  cast  and  produced. 
0:00    P.M.    Rocky   King,   Betective    •    S 
Police  at  work.   Follow  this  one  with  the  Plainclothes  Man. 
9:30    P.M.   Ken  Murray  And  Alan   Young   •   2 
A  million  laughs  with  these  comics  who  alternate  every  Sun. 
10:00    P.M.    The  Web   •   2 

Psychological  melodramas  likely  to  make  your  hair  stand  up. 
1 0:00    P.M.    Arthur   Murray   Party    •    5 
Kathryn  Murray,  your  hostess  to  a  jubilee  of  variety. 
10:30    P.M.    What's  My  Line?   •   2 
The  guess-your-occup&tion  panel  show  with  John  Daly,  emeee. 


Little  Godfreys 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
in  Florida  resting  and  regaining  my  health 
.  .  actually,  regaining  my  desire  to  sing 
again.  Two  strenuous  years  of  singing  in 
London  had  not  only  broken  my  health, 
but  dented  my  spirits.  It  had  been  just 
two  weeks  before  this  meeting  with  Arthur 
that,  at  a  party  at  the  Kenilworth  Hotel 
in  Miami,  I  had  suddenly  been  inspired  to 
sing— the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year  that  I 
had  wanted  to  sing.  My  friends  were  cele- 
brating their  Silver  Wedding  Anniversary, 
and  softly  I  sang  a  song  just  for  them. 
Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  owner 
of  the  hotel  overheard  me  and  asked  if  I 
would  like  to  sing  for  the  Saturday-night 
dinner  guests  two  weeks  hence — on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1951,  to  be  exact.  Lady  Luck— and 
I  confess  to  being  somewhat  of  a  fatalist — 
was  with  me,  in  the  form  of  one  Arthur 
Godfrey  in  the  dining  room.  And  it  was 
in  the  hotel  owner's  office  directly  after 
the  show  that  Mr.'  Godfrey  invited  me  to 
come  to  New  York  and  sing." 

Marion  marvels:  "At  the  risk  of  sounding 
like  a  press  agent's  dream,  Arthur — with 
those  two  sentences — changed  the  whole 
course  of  my  life!" 

"I  don't  mean  to  grab  the  act,"  Julius  La 
Rosa  interrupts  enthusiastically.  "Every- 
thing Marion  has  said  is  true  .  .  .  what  Mr. 
G.  does  for  folks  is  tremendous.  But  in 
some  ways  Mr.  Godfrey's  effect  on  my  life 
was  even  greater  than  in  Marion's  case. 
After  all,  Marion  had  been  a  professional 
singer  for  some  years  before  the  boss  heard 
her.  Me?  I  was  strictly  a  radar-operator 
in  the  Navy  with  postwar  plans  of  joining 
forces  with  my  father  in  a  radio-servicing 
shop — but,  at  the  same  time,  with  seem- 
ingly hopeless  dreams  of  becoming  a  sing- 
er. And  dreams  of  singing  was  just  about 
all  I  had.  I  didn't  know  a  soul  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  had  no  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
being  heard.  I  had  had  no  real  vocal 
training.  My  only  credentials  were  that  I 
had  been  one  of  three  hundred  voices  in 
the  All-City  Chorus  when  I  was  in  high 
school.  That  was  all.  You  might  say,  the 
main  training  I  received  was  what  I  ab- 
sorbed from  listening  to  Bing  Crosby — and 
man,  I  sure  did  a  lot  of  that. 

"All  of  a  sudden — wham!  One  day  .  .  . 
September  14,  1950,  as  if  I'd  ever  forget 
the  date  .  .  .  Arthur  Godfrey  came  to  Pen- 
sacola,  where  I  was  stationed.  Upon  hear- 
ing that  Mr.  G.  was  due  to  report  to 
receive  his  Navy  wings,  a  pal  of  mine — an 
old  Brooklyn  neighbor — had  written  Mr. 
Godfrey  asking  him  to  hear  me  sing.  When, 
in  the  middle  of  his  own  entertainment 
for  the  boys  at  the  base,  Mr.  Godfrey 
called  out  for  me  to  come  up  and  sing,  I 
came  close  to  leaving  this  world.  When, 
after  my  song,  Mr.  G.  asked  me  to  come 
to  New  York  on  my  next  leave  and  do  a 
number  on  his  show,  I  was  sure  I  was 
operating  in  the  ether.  Then,  just  as  sud- 
denly— exactly  ten  days  after  my  discharge 
in  November,  1951 — there  I  was,  a  Little 
Godfrey.  .  .  .  Me,  Julius  La  Rosa,  the  kid 
from  Brooklyn  with  the  hopeless  dream. 
Tremendous!  Real  tremendous!" 

"If  you'll  allow  an  older  and  more  sea- 
soned member  of  this  clan  to  get  a  word  in 
edgewise,"  smiles  Frank  Parker,  the  third 
of  these  Award-winning  Little  Godfreys, 
"I've  a  thing  or  two  to  add  to  what  you 
have  to  say.  You  know,  I'm  the  only  mem- 
ber of  this  troupe  to  make  a  comeback 
because  of  Arthur.  You,  Julius,  were  dis- 
covered. And  you,  Marion,  were  helped 
along.  But  me — well,  Arthur  helped  me 
make  a  comeback.  I  had  been  retired  from 
the  stage  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  I 
had  made  what  I  considered  my  'fortune' 
and  had  hied  me  off  to  live  on  it  in  com- 
parative peace  and  quiet.    Just,  I  thought, 
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to  keep  from  twiddling  my  thumbs  and 
to  satisfy  my  love  of  horses,  I  had  become 
the  proud — if  losing — owner  of  a  string  of 
race  horses.  After  that  I  went  into  the 
night-club  business  in  Hollywood,  Florida. 

"Obviously,  I  should  have  remained  on 
the  stage — the  only  spectacular  thing  about 
my  business  career  was  the  day  in  1950 
when  I  found  I  was  broke.  Flat  broke. 
Literally,  I  was  left  with  the  fare  back  to 
New  York  .  .  .  which  is  exactly  the  way 
I  used  the  money.  Friends  in  radio  and  TV 
were  courteous,  but  reluctant  to  risk  a  flier 
on  a  comeback.  Finally,  I  stopped  in  to 
see  a  friend  of  long  standing  who  had  by 
now  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  .  .  . 
Arthur  Godfrey.  When  I  told  him  my 
voice  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  needed  a 
job,  he  very  quietly  but  quickly  replied, 
'You're  on  television  next  Wednesday.' 
That  'next  Wednesday'  was  back  in  June 
of  1950.  It  was  the  start  of  the  comeback 
trail  for  me  .  .  .  and  all  because  of  Arthur. 

"Sometimes  I  wonder  just  what  it  really 
was  that  led  Arthur  to  giving  me  my  big 
opportunity  when  others  had  turned  me 
down.  Whenever  I  try  to  discuss  it  with 
him,  he  merely  mutters  something  about 
returning  a  favor.  Even  though  I  know 
for  a  fact  he  has  a  memory  like  the  pro- 
verbial elephant  when  it  comes  to  remem- 
bering good  things,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  was  the  real  reason.  Honestly,  the 
few  things  I  can  remember  doing  for 
Arthur,  when  I  was  on  the  top  and  he  was 
a  comparative  newcomer,  were  so  insignifi- 
cant— certainly  insignificant  compared  to 
what  he  has  done  for  me — that  I  know 
there  must  be  something  else  behind  the 
boost  he  gave  me." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  chimes  in  Marion. 
"I  think  there  was  something  else.  In 
fact,  offhand  I  can  think  of  two  other  rea- 
sons besides  gratitude  for  whatever  it  was 
you  had  done  for  him  in  the  past.  These 
two  reasons  are  a  part — a  large  part — of 
his  philosophy:  Have  faith  in  yourself,  and 
be  yourself.  I  know  you'll  agree  with  me 
that  these  two  points  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  Arthur.  I'm  sure  he  looks  for 
them  in  everybody  he  meets,  and  I  would 
imagine,  Frank,  that  in  you  he  found  both. 
With  good  reason,  you  had  faith  in  your- 
self— your  voice  and  your  ability  as  an 
entertainer — and  you  were  yourself.  No 
great  show  of  bravado  or  utter  despair.  No 
great  effort  to  impress  him.  I'm  sure  you 
were  just  yourself  then,  as  you  are  now, 
and  the  combination  of  this — plus  your 
faith  in  yourself — were  your  two  great 
selling  points  to  Arthur. 

"I  often  think  that  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons we  all — the  whole  Godfrey  gang  from 
the  doorman  to  the  crew  to  the  entertain- 
ers— get  along  so  well  is  because  we're  all 


imbued  with  this  philosophy  of  Arthur's. 
Of  course,  I  couldn't  know  about  you  or 
Julie,  but  I  do  know  about  myself  .  .  . 
know  how  Arthur  drove  home  his  'be 
yourself  philosophy  with  me. 

"Right  from  the  very  early  days  of  my 
being  with  the  show,  I  sensed  this  'be 
yourself  philosophy  .  .  !  Tony  Marvin, 
Janette  Davis,  The  Mariners,  in  fact,  the 
entire  troupe  were  just  that — themselves. 
They  all  worked  happily  with  and  for 
each  other.  Nobody  tried  to  impress  the 
next  fellow.  There  were,  and  are,  no  prima 
donnas — male  or  female.  Well,  even 
though  I  sensed  this  fact,  I  still  had  to 
learn  it.  One  day  I  decided  I  wanted  to 
sing  'Love  Is  Where  You  Find  It' — a  lovely 
but  very  difficult  ballad.  A  much  more 
difficult  song  to  sing,  in  fact,  than  anything 
I  had  ever  sung  on  the  show — Arthur  likes 
me  to  sing  uncomplicated  numbers  that 
everyone  can  enjoy.  So,  I  practiced  and 
practiced,  and  when  I  thought  I  had  mas- 
tered the  song,  I  gaily  asked  Arthur  to 
listen  to  me.  The  moment  he  sat  down 
and  gave  me  the  go-ahead,  my  throat 
froze  with  fright. 

"Now  the  strange  thing  is  that,  even 
though  at  the  time  I  couldn't  for  the  life 
of  me  have  explained  it,  I  think  subcon- 
sciously I  knew  what  the  trouble  was. 
After  I  had  struggled  through  a  few  bars, 
Arthur  stopped  me  and  gently  but  firmly 
hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  'Marion,'  he 
said,  'you're  trying  to  impress  me.'  Then 
he  said  something  funny  to  make  me 
laugh,  and  after  things  had  quieted  down, 
suggested  I  try  it  again — without  the 
fancy-dress  approach.  Of  course  I  knew 
he  was  right,  and  I  knew  then  why  I  had 
frozen — under  the  guise  of  artistry,  I  had 
stopped  being  myself.  I  had  tried  to  im- 
press. Yes,  the  second  try — the  plain- 
clothes version — went  well,  and  then  and 
there  I  made  up  my  mind  to  always  be 
myself.  Then  and  there  I  grew  up  quite 
a  bit,  as  I  think  people  always  do  when 
they've  really  learned  a  lesson.  I  had 
learned  something  that  would  make  me 
a  better  person — professionally,  too.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  I  first  really  knew  and 
understood  the  secret  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  Godfrey  group." 

"What  do  you  know!"  explodes  Julius, 
who  has  sat  still  for  as  long  as  his  eighteen 
cylinders  will  allow.  "Mr.  Godfrey  said 
almost  the  same  thing  to  me  after  my  first 
appearance  on  the  show.  After  that  show 
I  went  up  to  his  office  to  thank  him  for 
this  tremendous  opportunity,  and  to  assure 
him  that  I  would  keep  on  trying  to  do  my 
very  best.  I  hope  I  never  forget  his  reply, 
'Julius,  remember  one  thing.  Never  put 
on  any  false  airs  .  .  .  eventually  they'll 
out.'    Now,  I  know  that  that  is  one  of  the 
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"9  ttevesi  asieamt  9  could  be  tltH  UafifUf, 

Thanks  to  radio's  "My  True  Story,"  thousands  of 
listeners  have  found  happy  solutions  to  difficult, 
heart-rending  problems.  For  the  stories  that  are 
dramatized  so.  vividly  on  this  program  are  real 
stories — taken  directly  from  the  files  of  "True 
Story  Magazine."  And  the  characters  are  as  true- 
to-life  as  you  or  your  family.  Listening  to  them 
cope  with  problems  of  love,  hope,  fear  and 
jealousy,  you'll  find  answers  to  many  of  your  own 
problems,  too. 

TUNE  IN 

MY  TRUE  STORY 

AMERICAN   BROADCASTING  STATIONS 

What  makes  a  man  masculine,  a  woman  feminine?  What  happens  when  nature 
errs?  TRUE  STORY  gives  you  the  answers  in  "MEN  AND  WOMEN— the 
amazing  truths  about  Sex  Glands" — in  the  May  issue  on  sale  everywhere. 


main  reasons  why  working  on  the  Godfrey 
shows  is  so  wonderful.  There  isn't  a  false 
air  in  the  whole  group,  and,  believe  me, 
it  takes  a  greenhorn  like  me  to  appreciate 
that.  Right  from  the  very  beginning,  not 
one  person  has  ever  upstaged  me— and  that 
wouldn't  have  been  hard  to  do.  The  only 
thing  I  knew  about  a  mike  was  how  to 
spell  it,  and  a  'boom'  to  me  was  strictly 
out  of  a  bomb.  At  some  time  or  other, 
every  member  of  the  Godfrey  gang  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  help  me,  and  if 
my  stage  presence  .is  now  somewhat  less 
like  that  of  an  octopus  it's  strictly  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  G.'s 
Friends.  I  hope  that  one  day,  when  I've 
grown  sufficiently  with  the  group,  I'll  be 
able  to  give  the  same  helping  hand  to  a 
newcomer  that  was  given  to  me  .  .  .  with 
the  same  terrific  spirit!" 

"There's  one  thing,"  continues  Marion, 
"we've  all  been  skirting  .  .  .  probably  be- 
cause we  don't  feel  it's  polite  or  in  good 
taste  to  mention' the  material  gains  that 
have  resulted  from  our  association  with 
Arthur  Godfrey.  Frankly,  I'd  like  to  talk 
about  it.  I'd  be  hypocritical  if  I  said 
money  didn't  mean  a  thing.  In  the  main, 
what  it  has  brought  me  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance. But  first  you  should  understand 
my  weakness — my  family.  When  I  was 
three  years  old,  I  lost  my  father,  and 
Mother  and  I  moved  in  with  my  grandpar- 
ents .  .  .  Pinkey  (Grandmother)  and  Bull- 
frog (Grandfather) .  I  grew  up  with  Pinkey, 
Bullfrog  and  Mike  (that's  Mother)  sharing 
the  blame  and  sacrifices.  And  sacrifice 
they  did,  to  give  me  singing  and  dancing 
lessons.  We  were  a  very  close  family  .  .  . 
undoubtedly  there  are  those  who  feel  we 
were — or  are— too  close  a  family. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,  whenever  I've  been 
away  from  them — and  that's  been  often 
since  I  graduated  from  high  school — I've 
been  homesick  for  the  folks  and  for  the 
old  days  when  we  were  all  together.  So, 
perhaps,  I  won't  be  blamed  too  much  for 
coveting  the  money  I  have  made  because 
of  Arthur — a  year  ago  November,  on  my 
grandmother's  seventy-first  birthday,  it 
enabled  me  to  bring  my  family  to  New 
York  and  put  us  all  under  one  roof  again. 
For  that  I'm  truly  grateful  and  ecstatically 
happy." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  injects  Julius,  "any- 
body looking  at  us  would  take  me  for 
your  shadow,  Marion,  but  I  do  seem  to  be 
dogging  your  verbal  tracks.  By  this  time 
you  and  Frank  are  probably  real  tired  of 
hearing  me  talk  about  the  nine-room 
house  in  Mount  Vernon  I  just  bought  for 
the  family.  Boy,  what  a  bang  I  get  out  of 
watching  the  folks  in  their  new  diggings — 
you  know,  they  never  really  had  enough 
room  before — and  a  large  yard  and  gar- 
den is  something  they're  dreamed  about, 
but  never  really  expected  to  have.  Mom's 
real  funny — she's  so  excited  and  working 
so  hard  on  the  decorating  end  of  this  deal, 
that  I  have  to  occasionally  tell  her  to  slow 
down  so  she'll  live  long  enough  to  enjoy 
it.  Of  course,  I  always  expected  to  do  what 
I  could  to  contribute  to  the  family's  well- 
being,  but  if,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  any- 
body had  told  me  a  man  would  enter  my 
life  and  enable  me  to  do  this  for  the  folks, 
I'd  have  said,  'Brother,  you're  for  the 
medics!'  " 

"Okay,  you  householders!"  laughs  Frank. 
"Don't  think  you're  too  far  ahead  of  me. 
I  may  not  have  a  house,  a  yard,  and  a  fam- 
ily, but  I  do  have  very  comfortable  bache- 
lor's quarters  overlooking  a  charming 
garden.  Perhaps  one  day  I'll  enlarge  the 
quarters.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  fact  that 
I'm  not  spending  my  money  on  a  string  of 
•race  horses,  this  time,  is  proof  of  my  grow- 
ing up.  We  all  have  our  own  ways  of  doing 
it,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  three 
Little  Godfreys  are  doing  it  on  Arthur's 
time!" 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
soon  as  he  got  the  chance. 

The  company  broke  and  went  down  to 
the  studio  restaurant  for  dinner  The  girl 
went  along  with  the  gang,  trying  to  keep 
up,  to  be  one  of  them  Oh,  she  was  very 
gay,  very  insouciant,  and  yet  all  she 
wanted  to  do,  Lyle  sensed,  was  to  run 
away  and  be  alone,  and  cry. 

The  girl  sat  down  at  one  of  the  tables 
for  two.  Lyle,  with  a  brief  "May  I?"  sat 
down  opposite  her.  He  looked  across  at 
the  bright  little  mask.  Ij  she  tries  dny 
harder    he   thought,   she'll   bust.  He 

drew  a  deep  breath.  "Do  you  take  your 
work  seriously?"  he  asked — though  it  was 
all  too  clear  she  took  it  with  desperate 
seriousness — "and  are  you  nervous?" 

"Yes,  of  course,  I  do,"  the  girl  said,  bit- 
ing her  lips  to  check  their  quivering,  "and 
yes,  of  course,  1  am." 

"I  think  you  should  take  it  more  seri- 
ously." Lyle  spoke  with  cold  precision, 
spacing  his  words,  "and  become  more  nerv- 
ous. You  know  that  when  you  get  on  the 
air  you're  not  going  to  be  able  to  talk, 
don't  you?  You  know  that  you're  probably 
going  to  forget  your  lines — miss  all  yo.ur 
cues —  Then,  of  course,  you'll  probably 
get  a  frog  in  your  throat,  if  you  do  man- 
age to  speak  at  all.  You  may  have  a  dizzy 
spell,  too,  and  faint  while  you're  on  cam- 
era:   I've  seen   it  happen."     Lyle  paused. 

The  girl  stared  at  him,  at  this  tall,  fair- 
haired,  slender  young  man  with  the  sensi- 
tive face,  stunned  and  puzzled  by  the  sav- 
agery of  his  words!  She  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"I  suppose  you  think  you're  being  very 
funny."  "Why,  not  at  all,"  Lyle  continued 
innocently.  "I'm  very  serious  about  this 
— after  all  we  must  be  serious  about  it.  It 
would  never  do  not  to  be  serious  about  a 


Life's  Turning  Point 

thing  like  this,  now  would  it?"  Again  Lyle 
paused  and  then,  with  great  deliberateness. 
.  he  threw  his  final  barb  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  very,  very  serious  about  this,  1 
think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
quit — because  I'm  just  as  sure  as  you  are 
that  you'll  knock  all  the  scenery  down 
when  you  make  your  exit — if  you  get  that 
far — which  you  won't,  will  you?"  Now 
Lyle  was  smiling. 

For  a  moment,  there  was  silence.  In  the 
clatter  of  the  crowded  commissary,  the 
little  table  for  two  made  a  pool  of  silence 
Across  the  table,  the  girl  stared  at  her 
tormenter  with  a  sudden  blaze  of  anger 
in  her  eyes  Then,  suddenly,  she  began 
to  laugh,  then  to  cry,  then  to  laugh  with- 
out tears.  She  was  laughing,  Lyle  realized 
-with  relief,  with  understanding.  She  was 
beginning  to  get  it. 

When  she  had  stopped  laughing  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled  across 
the  table  at  Lyle  And  this  time  her  smile 
was  real,  her  face  was  relaxed — her  eyes 
warm  and  sparkling.  She  said  "You  know, 
for  a  moment  I  thought  you  were  the 
cruelest  person  I'd  ever  met.  But  now  I 
think  I  understand  what  you  were  doing. 
I  guess  it  was  the  idea  of  my  knocking 
the  scenery  down  that  did  it.  It  made  me 
realize  how  silly  my  fears  were." 

"Well,  I  think  you'll  find  that  true  of 
most  fears,"  Lyle  said  quietly  "The  trou- 
ble with  most  people  is  they're  afraid 
others  might  find  out.  The  funny  thing 
is,  as  soon  as  their  fears  are  out  in  the 
open  and  understood — they  vanish." 

"You  know,  don't  you?"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes,  I  know.  About  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  on  a  radio  show,  I  had  my  first  really 
important  part.  I  knew  then,  just  as  you 
know  today    if  I  didn't  do  that  job  right. 


the  world  would  end.  As  a  result,  I  tried 
so  hard  and  became  so  nervous  that,  when 
I  got  on  the  mike,  the  lines  came  out 
ridiculously  Well,  as  I  finished  my  scene 
and  was  praying  that  no  one  had  noticed 
how  bad  it  was,  I  heard  an  actor  behind 
me  remark.  Boy.  that  was  pretty  lousy!' 
He  wasn't  polite.  He  wasn't  kidding  me 
with  kindness  as  the  others  had  done.  He 
thiew  what  I  thought  were  my  hidden 
fears  right  in  my  face.  And,  suddenly, 
they  were  gone.  1  laughed.  'Why  don't 
you  get  lost?'  I  said.  The  next  run-through 
was  fine.  This  time  I  played  the  part.  For 
me,  that  was  the  incident.  The  turning 
point,  I  guess  you'd  call  it." 

"And  then  the  good  roles  came,"  the  girl 
said.  "I've  heard  you,  seen  you,  in  so 
many  .  on  Rosemary,  Perry  Mason,  and 
Wendy  Warren  And  The  News,  as  Bill  on 
The  Guiding  Light.  Studio  One,  so  many 
others.  .      ." 

"Yes,  they  came." 

In  the  studio  again,  the  girl  faced  the 
cameras.  This  time  she  played  the  part. 
She  made  a  few  small  mistakes  but  she 
was  able  to  laugh  at  herself  and  it  didn't 
throw  her  She  was  relaxed  and  human 
and  warm. 

"That's  what  1  wanted,"  the  director  said. 

Then  the  show  was  on,  and  was  over. 
Good  nights  were  said.  The  girl  came  over 
to  Lyle.  She  held  out  her  hand.  A  firm 
hand,  no  longer  shaking. 

"This  is  the  incident  in  my  life,  too,"  she 
said,  "the  turning  point.  I  mean,  you  are. 
I'm  going  to  do  fine  now,  I  know  I  am. 
Thank  you." 

Lyle  smiled  down  at  the  girl  he  knew 
he  would  watch  again — frequently — in  ever 
better  and  more  important  roles,  on  tele- 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
in  question,  walked  back  to  the  station 
with  the  men,  and  there  waiting  for  him 
were  some  children  who  were  afflicted  with 
cerebral  palsy.  A  little  girl  was  sitting  in 
a  wheelchair  with  a  big  smile  on  her  face. 
He  picked  her  up  to  pose,  and  she  hugged 
him  real  tight.  While  the  photos  were 
being  shot,  Dennis  saw  someone  he  knew 
and  said,  "Hi  ya."  The  little  girl  in  his 
arms  said,  "Hi,"  too.  Dennis  was  startled, 
for  he  hadn't  realized  that  palsied  children 
could  talk  like  other  people — he  had 
thought,  as  did  many  other  uninformed 
people  at  that  time,  that  palsy  was  some- 
thing like  "imbecility." 

Now,  hundreds  of  benefit  and  telethon 
appearances  behind  him,  Dennis  still  gets 
misty-eyed  when  he  speaks  of  that  little 
girl  with  the  big  smile,  who  hugged  her 
way  right  into  his  heart.  His  Philadelphia 
telethon  was  the  beginning  of  what  has 
become  for  Dennis  James  his  chief  interest 
outside  of  his  personal  and  professional 
life.  Just  as  he  had  made  "Mother"  take 
an  interest  in  wrestling  in  his  early  days 
as  a  TV  sportscaster,  he  has  made  the 
whole  nation  open  its  heart  to  the  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  palsy. 

Dennis  James  is  one  of  those  rare  people 
who  has  never  let  his  celebrity  rating 
interfere  with  being  a  regular  guy.  He 
laughs  at  himself  and  doesn't  mind  being 
the  subject  of  a  shaggy-dog  story.  People 


on  the  outside  looking  in  at  Dennis  James 
would  say,  "Now  there's  a  guy  that  has 
everything."  He  has  a  beautiful  wife,  and 
they're  terribly  in  love.  He  has  an  exqui- 
site home  in  a  swank  suburb.  His  TV  show, 
Chance  Of  A  Lifetime,  just  won  a  Radio- 
TV  Mirror  award  as  the  favorite  television 
talent  show.  Yes,  Dennis  James  is  a 
pretty  fortunate  man.  But  he  can  still  get 
worked  up  about  a  little  girl  who  didn't 
have  the  same  good  luck.  His  lovely  wife 
Marjorie  ("Mickey")  goes  along  with  him 
all  the  way,  too.  She's  traveled  all  over 
the  country  with  him  doing  telethons  for 
palsy. 

Actually,  Dennis  revolutionized  the 
whole  concept  of  "telethon"  as  the  official 
emcee  for  the  Foundation.  Other  stars 
working  for  cancer  and  other  such  drives 
have  built  their  shows  around  personali- 
ties, big  stars  working  eighteen  hours 
without  a  stop.  But  Dennis  made  the 
children  the  stars  of  his  shows.  He  knew 
that  the  best  way  to  get  people  to  send 
money  was  to  hit  them  the  way  he  had 
been  hit— by  actually  seeing  the  youngsters 
and  what  the  Foundation  has  been  able 
to  do  for  them.  The  wonderful  part  about 
it  is  that  Dennis  was  right,  because  the 
money  has  poured  in  after  each  telethon. 
In  Miami,  so  much  money  came  in  that 
the  Foundation  there  will  be  able  to 
build  a  hospital.  They  never  dreamed 
they'd  be  able  to  do  that  much. 


Dennis  explains  his  interest  in  the  pal- 
sied this  way:  "When  I  saw  children  who 
couldn't  do  the  simplest  things — like  but- 
toning a  coat  or  holding  a  glass  of  milk 
in  their  hands,  who  up  to  a  few  years  ago 
were  treated  as  mental  cases — something 
just  sort  of  gave  inside  of  me."  He's  had 
the  thrill  of  seeing  some  of  these  same 
children  after  treatment.  Now  they  could 
do  these  simple  things.  What's  more,  they 
could  talk  and  make  themselves  under- 
stood— or  walk  without  falling  down. 
"With  drives  like  cancer  and  heart,"  Dennis 
says,  "the  results  of  fund-raising  aren't 
quite  as  tangible  as  with  palsy.  Here,  the 
money  goes  for  things  that  people  can  see 
and  feel." 

It  would  be  pretty  easy  for  a  man  like 
Dennis  James  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life 
without  ever  getting  involved  with  some- 
thing as  tragic  as  cerebral  palsy.  He  hates 
to  leave  his  lovely  home,  even  to  make 
money  on  TV!  He  likes  to  paint  with  his 
wife  in  their  charming  studio  overlooking 
Long  Island  Sound.  He  likes  to  entertain 
friends,  making  the  house  ring  with  laugh- 
ter and  warmth.  But  when  the  Foundation 
summons,  Dennis  and  Mickey  James  pack 
their  things  and  go.  They  go  because  to 
them  the  tens  of  thousands  who  suffer 
from  palsy  need  them.  And,  as  Dennis 
puts  it,  "It's  my  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  do 
good  for  something  I  really  believe  in 
with  all  my  heart." 


(Continued  from  page  40) 
colleagues,  the  director,  the  producer  who 
had  insisted  that  she  be  in  this  show  and 
was  her  friend,  she  seemed  to  detect  a 
feeling  of — of  sympathy.  All  the  others 
were  gaily  at  home  with  one  another, 
talking  together,  laughing,  easy  and  con- 
fident. Only  the  little  actress  .  .  .  who  was 
never  at  home  in  the  world  except  when 
she  was  on  a  stage,  performing;  who  al- 
ways sat  quietly,  not  talking;  who  was — 
and  always  had  been — too  timid,  too  shy 
to  be  easy  and  confident  .  .  .  seemed  to 
be  out  of  it. 

Thinking  now  of  the  skit  she  and  an- 
other comedienne  had  rehearsed  just  be- 
fore the  lunch  hour,  she  shivered  again. 
There  had  been  a  very  funny  line  in  that 
sketch,  a  line  sure  to  get  a  big  laugh, 
and  she  had  delivered  it  (she  thought)  as 
laughably  as  possible.  Yet  the  producer 
had  taken  her  aside  and  said:  "That  was 
a  very  funny  line,  my  dear,  but  I  don't 
want  you  to  have  it.  I'm  giving  it  to  the 
other  girl  in  the  skit."  And  the  producer, 
who  was  her  friend  and  who  believed  in 
her,  as  she  had  reason  to  know  he  did,  had 
given  it  to  the  other  girl. 

But  why?  And  why  this  eerie  feeling 
of  strangeness  in  the  familiar  environment 
of  a  stage  when  she,  who  had  started  in 
the  theatre  at  the  age  of  eleven,  should 
have  felt  so  snugly  at  home? 

That  day,  the  first  day  of  rehearsal,  the 
little  actress  went  home  and  cried  on  her 
husband's  shoulder.  When,  tender  with 
her  as  always,  her  husband  asked,  "Why  the 
tears?"  she  couldn't  tell  him.  Not  exactly, 
that  is.  .  .  . 

"It    was    just — just    something    in    the 

atmosphere,"  she   said,  thinking   aloud.   "I 

can't  explain  it  but  I  know  I  didn't  imagine 

it,   and   for  some  reason  it  brought   back 

R    memories — of  the  time,  for  instance,  when 

my    mother    decided    that,    since    I'd    only 

M    gone  to  school  through  the  eighth  grade,  I 

should  have  more  education.    So  when  we 

■jot  back  to  Philadelphia  after  a  vaudeville 
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Flight  from  Fear 

tour,  she  sent  me  to  the  Berlitz  School  of 
Foreign  Languages  to  study  French.  But  I 
only  went  to  class  one  day,  that  first  day. 
The  next  day,  and  all  the  other  days 
throughout  the  course,  I  sat  in  the  outer 
office  You  see,  I'd  forgotten  in  what  room 
the  French  class  was  held  and  I — I  just 
couldn't  bring  myself  to  ask  the  way! 
That's  why,"  the  little  actress  said — and 
because  her  emotions  are  as  mercurial  and 
as  various  as  her  talents,  suddenly  she 
laughed — "I  don't  speak  French! 

"On  that  stage  today,  I  kept  thinking 
of  all  the  smoky  rooms  I've  sung  in, 
trembling  like  soft  jelly  inside  of  me.  Of 
the  time  I  auditioned  for  the  part  of  Ado 
Annie  in  'Oklahoma!'  and  lost  it- — deserv- 
edly, I  must  say — to  Celeste  Holm;  I  kept 
thinking  of  how  I  don't  like  to  look  in  a 
mirror  because  I  don't  like  what  I  see! 
Of  how  scared  I  am  of  so  many  things  .  .  . 
of  automobiles  and  airplanes  and  crowded 
elevators,  and  loud  noises,  and  of  people — 
except  when  'people'  are  audiences.  I 
thought  of  all  the  times  you  and  I  have 
returned  from  work  to  find  ourselves 
locked  out  of  apartments  and  hotel  rooms 
because  we  couldn't  pay  the  bill.  The 
years  and  years,  ten  of  them,  when  we 
were  so  often — too  often — among  The  Un- 
employed. 

"Something  in  that  atmosphere,  some- 
thing about  it,"  the  little  actress  said,  "gave 
me  the  old,  familiar  feeling  of  uncertainty 
.  .  .  not  being  wanted  .  .  .  which  I'd  thought 
the  chance  to  be  on  this  big,  new,  ambitious 
television  program  might  take  away  for- 
ever!" 

"So  it  will,"  her  husband  said,  "you  wait 
and  see.  Tomorrow  is  another  day  on 
which  you'll  have  another  tale  to  tell." 

Tomorrow  was  "another  day."  But  the 
strange,  strained  atmosphere  was  the  same 
and  the  little  actress  did  not  go  home  that 
night  with  "another  tale  to  tell."  Nor  for 
many  nights  thereafter. 

And  then,  several  tomorrows  later,  the 
show  opened.  And  astonished  televiewers — 


as  well  as  the  show's  astonished  sponsors — 
saw  the  little  actress  exhibiting  her  bag 
of  tricks,  the  infinite  variety  of  them,  in  a 
skit;  watched  her  dance  her  comedy  ver- 
sion of  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun." 

At  show's  end,  there  was  none  who 
did  not  realize  that  a  star  had  been  born 
on  television.  In  the  brief  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  little  actress's  first  appearance 
on  stage  and  her  final  bow,  the  atmosphere 
had  changed,  cleared,  become  electric, 
sparkling,  sunlit  and  starlit. 

Clearly,  too,  the  producer  was  tremen- 
dously pleased.  He  seemed  to  be  almost 
more  pleased,  the  little  actress  thought,  un- 
easily, than  seemed  really  necessary.  She 
asked  him,  "Why?" 

Then  the  producer  told  her.  He  told  her 
that  the  sponsors  had  not  wanted  her  on 
the  show.  "She's  a  has-been,"  they  said. 
But  the  producer  had  insisted  that  she  be 
in  the  show.  He  had  persisted.  With  Mary 
McCarthy  and  Sid  Caesar  billed  as  the 
top  stars,  he'd  managed  to  slip  the  little 
actress  in  as  a  supporting  singer.  This  was 
why  he  had  given  the  funniest  line  in 
the  skit  to  the  other  comedienne.  He'd 
dared  not  give  it  to  her  lest  he  be  sus- 
pected of  bestowing  favor  where  favor, 
it  was  thought,  was  not  due.  He  told  her, 
too,  that  whereas  the  other  members  of  the 
cast  had  had  the  routine  thirteen -week 
contracts,  the  little  actress  had  been  given 
only  a  four-week  contract. 

Now  she  understood.  They  had  felt  sorry 
for  her.  They  hadn't  made  her  feel  one  of 
them  because  they  hadn't  supposed  she 
would  be  one  of  them  beyond  the  fourth 
and — they'd   all   supposed— final   week. 

Now  the  sponsors  understood,  too — as  did 
the  vast  and  far-flung  galaxy  of  television 
fans — of  what  rare  stuff  the  little  actress 
is  really  made. 

For  the  little  actress  is,  of  course,  Imo- 
gene  Coca.  The  producer  is  Max  Liebman. 
And  his  show,  which  made  its  bow  as  the 
Admiral  Broadway  Revue,  is  now  his — and 
yes — Your  Show  Of  Shows! 


All  for  Fun! 

(Continued  from  page  53) 
opposite  Jackie  in  our  running  sketch, 
The  Honeymooners,  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  study  him.  I  have  watched  him  play 
all  those  other  characters  he  does  on  the 
show:  Reggie  Van  Gleason  III;  Rudy  the 
Repairman;  The  Loud  Mouth,  and  so  on. 
And  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  all  either  parts  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, or  they  represent  his  own  sensi- 
tive understanding  of  other  people  and  the 
funny  things  people  do.    They're  real! 

How  much  these  Gleason  characters 
and  Gleason  catch-phrases  have  caught  on 
was  impressed  on  me  not  long  ago  when  I 
did  a  part  in  a  dramatic  show  on  tele- 
vision. At  rehearsal,  when  a  stagehand 
messed  up  something  he  was  supposed  to 
do,  there  were  mock  cries  and  threats  of 
"One  of  these  da-a-ays!"  A  make-up  man, 
bored  by  the  long  wait,  clapped  a  black 
mustache  on  a  prop  man  and  began  to  call 
him  "Reggie."  When  an  assistant  director 
wanted  us  to  get  going  on  a  scene,  he 
yelled,  "And  a-w-a-ay  we  go!"  Every  time 
'  I  turn  around,  I  see  the  tremendous  appeal 
of  Jackie's  characters. 

Even  my  sister  Jayne  has  picked  up  some 
of  the  expressions.  One  day,  when  I 
started  to  bawl  her  out,  Jayne — acting  for 
all  the  world  like  Alice  in  The  Honey- 
mooners— squelched  me  by  turning  on  me 
just  as  Jackie  does,  and  saying,  "Alice, 
one  of  these  da-a-ays!"  I  got  so  hysterical 
that  I  forgot  what  I  was  getting  angry 
about! 

Although  Jackie  goes  through  his  own 
part  of  the  show  like' a  romp,  there's  noth- 
ing casual  about  the  way  he  handles  every 
other  detail.  He  can  match  technical 
knowledge  with  the  experts  on  lighting, 
camera  angles,  scenery,  staging  of  the 
dances,  costuming,  music,  everything. 
Without  being  officious  about  it,  he  gets 
his  hand  into  everything,  and  everything 
is  improved  by  his  touch.  When  it  comes 
to  his  own  sketches,  he  rehearses  as  little 
as  possible  and  never  really  directs  any  of 
us  who  play  opposite  him,  in  the  sense 
that  he  does  not  say  how  a  line  should  be 
read.  The  most  he  does  in  the  way  of  di- 
rection is  to  tell  us  T;o  walk  toward  a 
window  on  a  certain  line  or  move  back 
to  the  table — whatever  has  to  be  planned 
ahead  for  the  cameras. 

Surprises  and  ad  libs  don't  throw  him — 
not  for  a  moment.  In  fact,  they  delight 
him.  Sometimes  Art  Carney,  a  fine  come- 
dian, too,  will  toss  him  a  line  that  is  com- 
pletely unrehearsed.  Jackie  will  give  him 
a  funny  look  and  a  yell,  pick  up  the  cue 
and  toss  a  line  right  back  at  Art,  and  usu- 
ally this  is  a  high  spot  of  the  sketch.  Nei- 
ther could  do  this  if  they  weren't  both 
seasoned  performers.  Jackie  gets  carried 
away,  too,  at  times,  and  throws  one  of  us 
a  curve — and  how  he  loves  it  when  we 
give  it  back  to  him!  Or  suddenly  he  will 
run  around  the  stage  like  a  wild  man  and 
get  us  all  half-hysterical.  Like  a  kid 
showing  off  at  a  party,  and  making  every- 
body laugh  and  have  a  good  time. 

Speaking  of  parties,  Jackie  gives  them 
for  two  reasons:  Because  he  loves  them, 
and  often  because  someone  he  knows  needs 
cheering  up.  It's  his  idea  that  a  party  is 
the  panacea  for  practically  every  ill.  When 
I  was  going  around  with  an  infected  eye 
some  months  back  and  was  feeling  mighty 
low,  Jackie  took  a  long  look  at  me  at  re- 
hearsal and  said,  "I'm  going  to  give  you 
a  party  and  you'll  have  such  a  good  time 
that  all  the  swelling  will  go  out  of  your 
eye."    He  did,  and  it  did. 

He  does  a  lot  of  kind,  generous  things 
that  no  one  hears  about,  and  he  always 
wants  everyone  to  be  in  on  any  fun  that's 
going    on.      One    Saturday    morning    last 
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December  he  phoned  the  apartment  where 
I  live  with  my  sister  and  asked  me  to  get 
over  to  the  hotel  where  he  maintains  his 
offices.  "Rehearsal's  on,"  he  said.  It  was 
much  too  early  for  rehearsal,  so  I  thought 
something  must  be  the  matter.  "Is  there 
something  wrong  with  the  script?"  I  asked 
him.  He  said  there  was —  "I'll  tell  you  the 
changes  when  you  get  here."  I  said  I  hadn't 
had  my  coffee  or  put  my  face  on.  "Grab  a 
lipstick  and  get  over  here,  and  I'll  have 
coffee  waiting  for  you,"  he  told  me. 

When  I  got  to  the  hotel,  most  of  the 
gang  was  already  there.  They  said  they 
had  had  breakfast,  and  they  were  busy 
wrapping  up  Christmas  presents.  So  I  sat 
alone  in  the  big  living  room  that  looks  way 
across  Central  Park,  having  my  breakfast 
off  a  tray  and  wondering  what  could  have 
been  so  wrong  to  make  Jackie  send  for  me 
so  early  and  urgently.  I  asked  our  pro- 
ducer if  he  knew,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  walked  away.  I  asked  a 
couple  of  other  people  who  were  bustling 
around  and  they  shrugged  off  the  ques- 
tion. 

Everybody  was  gay  and  busy,  and  the 
whole  thing  became  more  mystifying  every 
moment.  Jackie  was  being  shaved,  but 
suddenly  he  showed  up,  happy  as  Reggie 
Van  Gleason  III.  He  grinned  at  me.  "Every- 
thing's fine,"  he  said.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  the  script,  but  we  were  having 
so  much  fun  getting  ready  for  Christmas 
that  I  wanted  you  to  get  here  fast  and  be 
in  on  it.  Come  on  and  see  how  swell 
everything  looks."  The  upshot  was  that  we 
all  got  so  engrossed  in  wrapping  and  dec- 
orating that  Jackie  put  off  rehearsal  as 
late  as  he  dared. 

Later  that  week,  when  Jackie  was  plan- 
ning a  party  for  twelve  of  us  after  the 
Christmas  show,  he  wanted  to  know  what 
we  should   have  to   eat— "something   that 


won't  make  a  lot  of  mess  or  fuss."  Every- 
body made  suggestions,  and  he  decided  on 
chicken.  Then  he  wanted  everybody's  rec- 
ipes for  fixing  it.  His  producer  cooks. 
His  manager  cooks.  His  butler  is  a  good 
cook.  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  good  cook. 
So  we  sat  around  and  each  told  a  favorite 
way  to  fix  chicken.  Jackie  listened  to  them 
all.  "You  win,"  he  said  to  me.  "Yours 
sounds  the  best.    You  cook  the  chickens." 

On  the  night  of  the  party  I  did  a  double- 
take  when  I  found  eight  chickens  waiting 
there  for  me.  Eight  uncooked  birds!  The 
producer  and  manager  kept  coming  in  to 
see  how  I  was  doing,  and  laughing  at  my 
predicament.  Others  were  asking,  "Where's 
Audrey?  Where  did  she  disappear?"  Jackie 
would  say,  "Oh,  she's  in  the  kitchen,  cook- 
ing," and  they  thought  it  was. a  gag.  They 
didn't  know  I  had  "won!"  I  had  to  collect 
pots  and  pans  from  every  cupboard. 
Jackie's  stove  is  electric  and  I'm  used  to 
cooking  with  gas,  so  that  slowed  me  down. 
But  finally  I  got  through,  and  half  an  hour 
later  there  wasn't  one  scrap  left. 

In  the  beginning,  Jackie  wasn't  sure  I 
was  the  right  actress  to  play  Alice.  He 
said  I  looked  "too  pretty  and  contented" 
for  the  role  of  the  harassed,  acid-tongued, 
sloppy  housewife  that  I'm  supposed  to  be 
in  The  Honeymooners.  My  manager  and  I 
knew  I  could  do  the  part,  but  we  had  to 
convince  Jackie,  so  we  had  a  photographer 
come  to  my  apartment  next  morning  be- 
fore I  had  put  on  any  make-up  or  fussed 
with  my  hair.  I  got  into  a  sleazy,  ill-fitting 
housedress,  did  my  hair  in  a  droopy  knot, 
let  myself  act  just  like  I  felt  that  morning — 
tired,  wishing  I  were  doing  anything  but 
trying  out  for  a  job.  The  pictures  were  a 
success.  Jackie,  I'm  told,  howled  when 
he  saw  them.  "That's  Alice,"  he  yelled. 
And  that's  how  I  got  to  be  on  his  show. 

A  lot  of  people  who  think  they  know  him 


believe  that  Reggie  is  the  character  most 
like  the  Gleason  of  real  life.  They  say 
Reggie  is  like  the  Jackie  who  walks  into 
Toots  Shor's  restaurant  and  makes  him- 
self heard  from  the  moment  he  comes  in. 
"You  can't  miss  him,"  they  complain.  These 
detractors  never  stop  to  think  that  Toots 
is  one  of  Jackie's  closest  friends  and  that 
his  restaurant  is  one  place  where  Jackie 
feels  completely  at  home.  They  never  stop 
to  think  that,  if  Gleason  came  in  acting 
quiet  and  subdued,  everybody  would  know 
it  wasn't  like  him  and,  in  two  minutes,  the 
gossip  would  start  that  he  had  lost  his 
sponsor  or  was  terribly  ill  or  upset. 

They  forget  that  this  is  a  gregarious  man 
who  is  at  his  best  among  people  he  likes, 
a  many-sided  person  as  well  as  a  many- 
sided  performer.  They  forget  that  this  is 
the  Gleason  who  can  be  a  top  comedian 
and,  on  the  side,  has  taught  himself  to  be 
a  versatile  musician — the  man  who  wrote 
the  theme  song,  "Melancholy  Serenade," 
for  his  own  show,  who  has  recorded  a  cou- 
ple of  Capitol  records  leading  a  string  or- 
chestra of  forty-six,  and  who  has  recently 
been  conducting  an  orchestra  at  La  Vie  en 
Rose,  one  of  New  York's  most  famous  night 
clubs,  as  a  straight  musical  performance. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  Gleason  characters,  the 
one  most  like  the  real  Jackie,  is  The  Poor 
Soul.  This  is  the  Jackie  his  friends  some- 
times come  upon  unexpectedly,  looking 
out  over  the  city  from  his  penthouse  win- 
dow, and  wondering  still  how  a  little  boy 
from  a  poor  section  of  Brooklyn,  who  began 
as  an  amateur-night  performer,  ever  got 
to  be  a  star  on  television.  With  his  own 
show,  and  a  string  of  friends  who  love 
him  because  they  know  him.  And  even 
more  friends,  who  don't  know  him  per- 
sonally, but  feel  they  do  through  all  those 
wonderful  characters  he  plays. 


(Continued  from  page  54) 
least,  it  keeps  us  on  our  toes. 

We  find  we  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
times  so  that  we  won't  seem  like  "squares" 
to  David  and  Ricky.  We  have  to  know 
that  the  fellows  are  wearing  their  blue- 
jeans  with  a  belt  this  season,  what  a  "bop" 
joke  is — how  to  tell  one  is  even  better — 
and  that  the  expression  "knock  me  loose" 
is  the  latest! 

I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  parents 
of  teenagers  are  psychologists  in  disguise. 
However,  I'm  not  so  sure  my  psychology 
always  works. 

David  was  promised  a  car  for  his  birth- 
day. This  was  a  big  event  in  his  life  and 
I  didn't  blame  him  for  his  enthusiasm.  He 
was  bounding  around  like  a  French  poodle 
who  was  expecting  to  get  a  bone. 

Day  before  his  birthday,  we  went  down 
to  the  used-car  lot  to  take  a  look  around. 
Dave  planted  his  eyes  on  a  little  '41  Ford 
coupe  with  a  cut-down  rear  end  and 
Cadillac  hub  caps.  "Oh,  Mom,"  he  sighed, 
with  a  stricken  and  love-lost  look,  "that's 
for  me!" 

That's  when  I  turned  on  my  psychology. 
I  gave  him  a  choice.  (That's  what  the  book 
says:  "Give  them  a  choice  to  make,  and 
let  their  common  sense  help  them  to  make 
the  decision.  .  .  .") 

"Do  you  want  to  take  it  now,  Dave?"  I 
asked.  "Or  do  you  think  we  should  have 
a  mechanic  give  it  a  look-see  and  maybe 
buy  it  tomorrow?"  (I  said  this  in  my  best 
"take-a-choice"  voice.) 

"Look  it  over!"  David  said  with  disdain. 
■a    "What  for?" 

Looking  at  the  outside  doesn't  tell  you 

what's  on  the  inside,  I  thought,  but  I  had 

played  according  to  the  rule-book.    I  had 

given  him  a  choice — and  he'd  made  it.    I 
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shrugged  my  shoulders.  Some  days  the 
psychology  doesn't  pay  off.  Resigned,  I 
said  to  the  salesman,  "Can  we  drive  it 
homp?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  he  said — with  what  I  now 
believe  was  alarm.  "How-  far  do  you  have 
to  go?" 

That  should  have  tipped  me  off,  but 
they  don't  call  me  "Gullible"  Nelson  for 
nothing!  We  took  it  and  got  it  as  far  as 
the  house.  I  had  to  push  David  into  the 
driveway,  where  the  engine  promptly 
gave  up. 

Said  David,  stepping  out  of  the  Ford, 
"You  were  right,  Mom,  we  should  have 
had  a  mechanic  look  it  over.  But  even 
so,"  and  he  stepped  back  to  admire  the 
paint  job,  "isn't  it  terrific!" 

Now,  I'm  happy  to  report,  most  of  the 
car's  engine  has  been  replaced.  David's 
even  chipped  in  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
parts.  Since  the  car  was  a  gift,  Ozzie  ended 
up  paying  the  bigger  bills,  while  David 
took  care  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Money  problems  come  up  when  the  boys 
want  a  party.  They've  always  agreed  to 
pay  for  the  refreshments  and  help  meet 
other  costs,  and  I've  always  been  willing 
to  accept  their  generous  offers.  Again  I 
figure  it's  good  psychology;  helps  them  to 
budget  and  to  meet  responsibilities. 

Last  time  they  threw  a  party,  they  did 
extra  jobs  around  the  house  for  a  week. 
David  and  Ricky,  with  the  help  of  the 
eleven  members  in  the  Boys'  Club,  finally 
scraped  up  fifteen  dollars  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me  with  a  March-fifteenth  look 
on  their  faces.  Since  they  love  to  save  the 
money  they  earn,  it's  about  as  easy  to 
separate  them  from  it  as  it  is  to  herd  buf- 
faloes off  nickels. 

Ozzie,  who  was  standing  by,  apparently 


felt  sorry  for  them.  If  they'd  worked  so 
hard  for  the  money,  he  felt  they  should 
keep  it. 

"Now,  Harriet,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
you  should  take  it.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will,"  I  answered.  "They've 
agreed  to  pay  in  full,  and  they  have  to 
learn  to  live  up  to  their  bargains  and  meet 
responsibilities." 

So  they  threw  the  party.  Naturally 
there  were  a  few  last-minute  incidentals — 
like  additional  guests.  Couldn't,  for  ex- 
ample, leave  out  Roger  Something-or- 
other  and  his  girl  (Roger  had  unexpectedly 
come  back  from  vacation).  Then  there 
was  John  What's-his-name  and  his  brother 
and  their  girls  (completely  forgot  to  put 
their  names  on  the  original  guest  list). 
Then  the  new  guests  required  more  re- 
freshments, and  oh,  yes,  the  portable  dance 
floor.  Now  how  dp  you  suppose  they  for- 
got that! 

Who  paid  for  these  last  minute  inciden- 
tals? That's  right— I  did.  However,  I  still 
maintain  that  the  psychology,  as  far  as 
the  fifteen  dollars  will  take  it,  is  good. 

Now,  the  boys  are  fond  of  one  another 
but  they'd  rather  die  than  tell  you  so. 
Yet  their  respect  for  each  other  is  obvious. 
David  enjoys  taking  his  younger ~  brother 
with  him  on  outings  and  Ricky  still  tries 
to  imitate  David  in  his  every  move  and 
action. 

Last  week  Ricky  played  football  with 
David's  bigger  and  heavier  gang.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  he  had  sustained  a  total 
of  three  minor  injuries.  He  came  into 
dinner  limping  on  both  legs,  and  then 
painfully  sat  on  one  side  of  his  chair. 

He  wasn't  about  to  admit  that  he  was 
playing  over  his  head.  It  wasn't  that  he 
was    too    light — oh,    no — not    at    all!     "It's 


just,"  he  explained,  "that  I  think  I'm  ac- 
cident-prone!" 

If  you'll  pardon  the  expression — it  nearly 
knocked  us  lopse. 

We've  always  encouraged  the  boys  to 
make  their  own  decisions.  If  Ricky  felt 
he  was  big  enough  for  David's  football 
gang,  then  he  was  only  obligated  to  him- 
self. 

We  let  them  choose  for  themselves  in 
other  things,  too.  They  pick  out  their  own 
clothes.  They  have  an  adequate  wardrobe, 
but  sometimes  I  find  it  hard  to  realize. 
You  see,  they  love  to  be  comfortable — 
that's  another  word  for  "blue-jeans."  I 
think  I  was  at  the  point  once  when  I 
wouldn't  have  recognized  Ricky  in  any- 
thing besides  blue-jeans.  I  believe  he  wore 
them  to  bed. 

Then  there  are  blue-jeans  and  Blue- 
Jeans.  I  remember  last  month  I  was 
dressed  up  in  a  new  spring  suit  ready  to 
drive  over  to  the  Farmer's  Market  with 
Ricky.  I'll  admit  I  was  a  little  shocked 
when  I  saw  him. 

He  had  on  David's  tee  shirt  with  a  neck- 
line that  circled  his  chest,  David's  beat-up 
leather  jacket  that  was  two  sizes  too  big, 
scuffed-up  sneakers  that  I  thought  I'd 
thrown  out,  and  a  pair  of  blue -jeans  with 
holes  in  the  knees  big  enough  .  for  the 
Notre  Dame  line  to  run  through.  He 
wasn't  exactly  dressed  like  the  Blue  Boy. 

I'll  admit  I  felt  a  twinge  of  conscience. 
Things  had  gone  a  little  too  far!  Since  the 
boys  don't  let  me  mend  the  big  holes  or 
throw  away  their  favorite  rags,  they  wear 
them  without  thinking. 

Ricky  was  completely  oblivious.  He 
knew  some  of  the  shopkeepers  and  was 
chatting  gaily  with  them.  Strangers  rec- 
ognized him  and  spoke.  He  entertained 
them  all,  completely  assured  and  at  ease. 
He  didn't  give  his  windy  knees  a  thought. 

When  we  got  home  I  decided  to  call 
attention  to  the  sad  condition  of  his  dress. 
"You  know,  Ricky,"  I  said,  "you  look  pretty 
awful!" 

First  he  looked  down  and  examined  the 
condition  of  his  clothes,  then  looked  back 
up  at  me — in  complete  amazement!  "Why, 
what's  the  niatter  with  me?" 

I  couldn't  help  but  laugh.  I  had  felt  like 
scolding  him,  but  suddenly  felt  proud  in- 
stead. I  conjured  up  a  mental  picture  of 
him  gaily  talking  in  the  market.  It  made 
me  realize  that  he  was  much  more  inter- 
ested in  other  people  than  in  himself. 
Holes  in  the  knees?  Who  would  think 
about  holes  in  the  knees  when  there  were 
people  to  talk  to!  Here  was  a  picture  of 
a  well-adjusted  young  man.  It  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  called  for  encouragement 
— not  a  scolding.  No,  there  were  certainly 
no  signs  of  any  complexes  here. 

It  made  me  realize  again  how  few  prob- 
lems Ozzie  and  I  would  have  in  dealing 
with  David  and  Ricky  as  they  grew  up. 
In  fact,  Ricky  set  me  straight,  if  I  still  had 
any  doubts. 

I  didn't  scold  him.  Instead,  I  found  my- 
self saying,  "Ricky,  I've  got  an  extra  little 
job  for  you.  Do  you  have  a  few  minutes? 
It'll  be  worth  fifty  cents." 

His  eyes  turned  on  like  a  brand-new 
television  tube. 

"Sure!    What  is  it?" 

"I  want  you  to  throw  away  those  blue- 
jeans  and  go  up  to  David's  room  and  do 
likewise  to  anything  up  there  that  resem- 
bles the  pair  you  have  on."  His  eyes  turned 
off  like  a  burned-out  television  tube.  He 
was  in  love  with  those  pants.  How  much? 
I  wondered. 

"One  dollar,"  I  said,  "that's  my  last 
offer!" 

"A  buck?  You  bet!"  he  said  and  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

Nope.    No  complexes  here! 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 
do  you  stand  it?"  Or,  "Don't  you  get  hard- 
ened to  those  desperate  stories  you  hear.'" 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  it  does  get  under 
my  skin  sometimes,  but  not  exactly  the 
way  you  may  think.  There's  heartbreak, 
certainly.  But  there's  courage  and  in- 
spiration, too.  There's  tragedy — and 
there's  triumph.  Let  me  explain  with  an 
example  of  a  family  on  the  show  recently. 

The  story  starts  off  this  past  winter  in 
Palmyra,  Maine,  which  is  'way  up  in  the 
woods.  Up  there  the  climate  is  rugged, 
the  living  is  rugged,  and  so  are  most  of 
the  people.  So,  when  the  deputy  sheriff 
of  Palmyra  was  shocked,  it  meant  a  lot. 
He  had  driven  to  the  farmhouse  of  the 
Hartsgrove  family  to  repossess  a  car.  He 
found  Mrs.  Hartsgrove  and  her  nine  chil- 
dren, bare-footed  and  only  partly  clothed, 
huddled  around  an  old  wood-burning 
stove.  The  husband,  a  World  War  II  vet- 
eran, was  in  a  hospital  many  miles  away 
for  an  operation.  The  deputy  hadn't  the 
heart  to  serve  the  writ  and,  instead,  re- 
turned to  tell  the  pastor  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church  what  he  had  seen. 

The  pastor  investigated  further  and 
found  that,  if  anything,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Hartsgroves  were  worse  than  they 
looked.  Edmund  Hartsgrove,  disabled  in 
the  war,  had  purchased  a  farm  with  his 
pension  to  house  his  big  family.  He  was 
earnest,  proud,  and  a  hard  worker.  But 
he  was  dogged  by  bad  luck  and  illness. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago,  he  collapsed  on 
a  job.  At  the  hospital,  he  was  prepared 
for  a  major  operation  when  he  got  news 
of  a  dreadful  accident:  His  six-year-old 
daughter  had  suffered  burns  over  one- 
fifth  of  her  body  while  lighting  the  stove. 
Hartsgrove,  against  the  advice  of  the  doc- 
tors, immediately  left  the  hospital. 

The  doctors  had  told  him  not  to  work 
for  a  year,  but  what  could  he  do?  Besides 
normal  expenses,  he  now  had  to  finance' 
a  series  of  skin  grafts  for  his  child. 

The  family  was  too  proud  to  accept 
charity  and,  what  with  the  needs  of  the 
large  family  and  his  recurring  illness,  the 
house  fell  into  disrepair.  His  furniture, 
piece  by  piece,  was  repossessed  until  only 
a  stove,  a  table  and  chairs  remained.  And 
Edmund  Hartsgrove's  condition  was  so 
bad  that  the  doctors  had  no  alternative 
but  to  return  him  to  the  hospital. 

1  his  was  the  critical  state  the  pastor 
found.  For  lack  of  food  and  warm  cloth- 
ing, the  children  hadn't  been  in  school. 
For  lack  of  money,  Mrs.  Hartsgrove  had 
been  unable  to  visit  her  husband.  She 
was  out  of  the  house  only  long  enough  to 
chop  wood  for  the  stove. 

The  pastor  was  unable  to  get  sufficient 
aid  for  the  family  in  his  little  township. 
That's  when  Strike  It  Rich  was  told  about 
the  Hartsgroves  and  arrangements  were 
immediately  made  to  have  the  mother 
and  two  of  her  children  appear  on  our 
evening  show. 

I  repeat  the  question  I'm  asked,  "War- 
ren, do  you  get  hardened  to  these 
things?" 

No.  I  was  just  as  emotionally  racked 
by  this  story  as  I  would  have  been  three 
or  thirty  years  ago.  And  I'm  sure  you 
were,  too,  for  no  sooner  had  the  woman 
won  herself  $235  in  the  quiz  than  the 
heartline  began  to  ring  and  a  torrent 
of  offers  came  in.  People  were  sending 
dresses,  dozens  of  pairs  of  underwear, 
meat  by  the  case,  a  power  chain  to  cut 
R  wood,  heaters  for  all  of  the  rooms,  and 
individual  contributions  of  money  rang- 
M    ing  from  five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

A  chain  reaction  had  set  in  throughout 
the  country.    People  were  touched  deeply. 


From  My  Heartline 

And  these  people  were  you,  shocked  but 
reacting  quickly  and  generously  to  a 
family  trying  to  make  ends  meet  in  the 
American   tradition. 

As  much  as  I  had  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  story  of  the  Hartsgroves,  I  was  more 
overwhelmed  by  the  response  to  the  heart- 
line.  I  know  well  enough  that  Americans 
are  a  decent  lot,  warmhearted  and  human, 
but  each  time  I  hear  the  heartline  ring 
it's  as  if  I  felt  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 
And  each  time  I  am  thrilled. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  you,  from 
every  state,  have  come  to  the  aid  of  var- 
ious families.  Not  only  adults  but  chil- 
dren, too,  who  have  broken  into  their 
piggy  banks.  A  little  girl  sent  us  money 
she  had  saved  for  months  to  buy  herself 
a  watch.  Another  little  girl  sent  $3.83  that 
she  made  selling  cookies  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  one  of  our  contestants. 

What  I  have  learned  about  you  all, 
from  children  to  celebrities,  is  that  you 
want  to  help  others.  You  lack  only  the 
opportunity,  and  that  is  where  Strike  It 
Rich  fills  a  great  need. 

My  goodness,  I  have  seen  contestants  on 
the  show  win  money  for  a  good  cause 
then  come  backstage  after  the  program 
to  give  it  back. 

"Warren,  I  can't  keep  this,"  many  have 
said.  "The  family  who  followed  me  is  in 
greater  need.  Please  give  my  money  to 
them." 

Any  number  of  show  people  who  func- 
tion as  our  "helping  hands"  will  corner 
Walt  Framer,  the  producer,  and  practically 
empty  their  wallets,  so  deeply  have  they 
been  moved. 

We  have  had  many  noted  performers 
serve  as  "helping  hands" — comedians, 
musicians  and  beautiful  sophisticates:  Sam 
Levenson,  Eva  and  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Piper 
Laurie,  Guy  Lombardo,  Sammy  Kaye, 
Sarah  Vaughn,  Vera  Vague.  Ezio  Pinza, 
I  recall,  took  me  aside  after  his  appear- 
ance only  to  tell  me  how  thrilled  he  had 
been  at  the  chance  to  personally  help 
someone  on  the  show.  Jinx  Falkenburg, 
herself,  wrote  me  about  George  Jackson. 

George  lived  on  Long  Island.  He  was 
a  strong,  hardworking  man  with  a  wife 
and  an  eleven-year-old  daughter.  Then, 
one  day,  as  a  favor  to  a  gasoline  station 
owner,  George  tried  to  prime  a  gas  pump. 
There  was  an  explosion — with  both  of 
George's  arms  caught  inside.  Twenty-one 
months  later,  after  forty  skin  grafts,  the 
doctors  had  to  amputate  both  arms.  But 
George  was  a  man  of  sturdy  heart.  After 
his  convalescence,  he  spent  four  months 
learning  to  work  with  artificial  arms.  He 
was  able  to  strike  a  match,  hold  a  glass  of 
water,  handle  a  fork.  He  learned  to  oper- 
ate power  tools.  He  began  to  make  hand- 
made toys  and  found  a  market. 

Jinx  had  met  him  on  her  own  show  in 
discussing  rehabilitation,  and  it  was  after- 
wards he  told  of  his  problem.  He  could 
no  longer  drive  a  car  to  make  deliveries 
but  he  could  handle  a  three-wheel,  motor- , 
driven  scooter.  With  a  limited  income,  he 
could  not  afford  to  buy  one.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Jinx,  he  wrote  us.  I  remember 
the  letter  started  off,  "Please  excuse  my 
handwriting  as  ram  a  double-arm  am- 
putee. .  .  ." 

We  on  Strike  It  Rich  were  sympathetic 
to  the  man's  problem,  but  we  were  doubly 
impressed  by  the  spirit  that  had  overcome 
tremendous  handicaps.  It  was  a  real 
honor  to  be  able  to  make  it  possible  for 
George  to   get  the  vehicle. 

You  see,  this  is  another  fact  that  I  have 
learned  on  Strike  It  Rich.  Our  contestants 
are  not  asking  for  handouts  but  for  a 
chance  at  a  new  start,  a  boost  toward  self- 
sufficiency 


There  was  Fred  Myers,  who  for  thirteen 
years  had  worked  as  a  purchasing  agent 
and  production  manager  for  a  publishing 
company.  Then  he  had  trouble  with  his 
eyes  and  was  told  he  would  lose  his  sight. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  found  he  was 
about  to  be  a  dependent  with  a  wife  and 
two  children.  Well,  Fred  took  a  positive 
step  He  contacted  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  With  their  help, 
he  chose  a  new  occupation  for  himself. 
Fred  and  his  wife  decided  they  would 
study  massage,  both  Swedish  and  medical. 

You  can  well  imagine  the  emotional  and 
physical  difficulties  Fred  had  to  overcome. 
But  they  went  ahead  and  put  their  life 
savings  into  building  a  modern  but  small 
studio  in  the  cellar  of  their  home.  The 
work  was  nearly  finished  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  basement.  Although  damage 
was  light,  it  was  a  very  real  setback  for 
a  man  about  to  start  a  new  life. 

He  wrote  us  that  he  wanted  to  "Strike  it 
Rich"  merely  to  earn  enough  money  to 
tide  them  over  while  their  new  business 
took  hold.  Well,  not  only  did  he  win 
$340,  but  the  publicity  brought  him  work. 

And  I  will  always  remember  Doris  Puck- 
ette.  We  first  heard  of  her  from  the  Help- 
ing Hand  Club  of  Atlanta  and  her  fellow 
employees  in  the  state  office.  They  sent 
along  her  picture.  She  was  a  beautiful 
brunette  with  a  face  as  lovely  as  any 
that  smiles  at  you  from  a  TV  screen  or 
magazine.  It  had  always  been  her  am- 
bition to  be  a  model,  but  Doris  was  crip- 
pled by  congenital  dislocated  hips. 

The  letter  told  that  she  had  had  more 
than  sixteen  operations  in  her  lifetime  but, 
in  spite  of  her  misfortune  and  suffering, 
was  a  cheerful  typist  who  performed  all 
of  her  duties  faithfully. 

I  looked  forward  to  meeting  Doris  and 
found  her  as  lovely  and  charming  as  her 
picture  but,  more  than  that,  a  person  who 
had  never  given  up  hope.  All  of  her  life 
she  had  been  determined  to  overcome  her 
disability.  As  a  youngster  she  had  tried 
to  swim,  even  climbed  on  a  horse  al- 
though she  knew  she  would  fall  off. 

Her  goal  in  "striking  it  ridh"  was  to  go 
on  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  another 
operation.  She  won  $280  in  the  quiz,  and 
the  heartline  began  to  speak.  In  short 
order,  you  and  people  like  you  contrib- 
uted over  $1500  to  meet  her  expenses. 

Was  Doris  deserving  of  this  confidence? 
Well,  when  she  left  that  day,  she  said, 
"Warren,  I'm  coming  back  to  see  you  and 
I'll  be  walking  without  crutches." 

Of  course,  we  have  our  lighter  moments 
on  the  show.  There  was  the  soldier  who 
wanted  to  "strike  it  rich"  so  he  could  ex- 
tend his  honeymoon  week.  There  was  the 
woman  who  wanted  a  new  dress  for  her 
next  date.  But  these  are  just  interludes. 

I'll  tell  you  I  don't  think  Strike  It  Rich 
is  just  a  program.  It's  a  living  institution 
and  the  heartline  reaches  throughout  the 
nation  and  it  has  a  real  pulse. 

There  are  many  stories  in  our  files  of 
people  whose  lives  you  have  saved  by  the 
heartline.  You  have  saved  people  from 
breaking  up  families.  You  have  given 
people  new  hope,  and  performed  the  mir- 
acle of  saving  more  than  one  person's 
self-respect. 

You  write  me  fan  letters  saying  that  we 
are  doing  a  great  job.  I  think  you  are 
doing  an  even  greater  job.  Here,  in  the 
office  of  Strike  It  Rich,  we  have  a  fan  club 
— but  quite  a  different  one.  I  like  to  think 
of  myself  as  president  of  that  club  and  it's 
in  honor  of  you,  the  American  public.  We 
admire  you  more  than  words  can  say,  for 
your  good  heart,  your  faith  and  the  real 
love  you  feel  for  your  fellow-man. 


Jimmy  Powers 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
end  up  teaching  him  pointers  on  sports- 
casting:  "They've  taught  me  the  women's 
angle  in  sports  reporting."  What  Jimmy 
means  is  that,  with  the  advent  of  TV,  more 
women  than  ever  before  are  watching 
fights,  baseball  games  and  every  other  tele- 
vised sporting  event.  This  brand-new  au- 
dience sort  of  sets  the  sportscaster — who  is 
used  to  directing  his  commentary  to  the 
men — back  on  his  heels.  The  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  score,  the  intricacies  of 
play  and  such  matters.  But  the  ladies — 
now  theirs  is  an  entirely  different  cup  of 
tea.  They  want  to  know  how  tall  their 
favorite  baseball  player  is,  and  what  color 
hair  and  eyes  he  has.  The  girls  want  to 
know  whether  that  handsome  boxer  is 
married,  and  whether  he's  good  to  his 
mother. 

Marymount's  co-eds  have  given  Jimmy 
these  clues,  and  he  has  used  them  to  good 
advantage.  On  his  side,  in  addition  to 
teaching  his  students  to  write  news  stories, 
he's  forever  answering  questions  about 
sports.  In  the  middle  of  a  discussion  on 
headlines,  he's  not  surprised  when  one  of 
his  lovely  students  asks,  "By  the  way,  Pro- 
fessor Powers,  what  exactly  is  a  screen 
pass  in  football?"  Then  the  entire  class 
listens  intently  while  their  favorite  prof 
explains  the  whole  thing.  These  questions 
usually  coincide  with  whatever  seasonal 
sport  is  capturing  the  interest  of  their 
young  men  at  that  time,  Jimmy  suspects. 

Jimmy  takes  the  girls'  questions  good- 
naturedly,  and  doesn't  mind  interrupting 
the  lesson  to  answer  them.  After  all,  a 
married  man  with  a  couple  of  daughters 
of  his  own  isn't  exactly  a  novice  when  it 
comes  to  women. 


Women  Just  "Know" 

(Continued  from  page  41) 
than  the    others,    it's   the   disarming   way 
she  asks  the  questions.  The  guests  are  more 
likely  to  give  themselves  away  to  Arlene, 
because  she's  so  charming. 

Even  at  home,  with  his  own  wife,  Kit, 
John  has  observed  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  way  she  sizes  people  up  and  his 
own  attitudes.  John  is  more  likely  to  de- 
cide right  away  that  he  either  likes  a 
person  or  he  doesn't.  But  Katherine  usu- 
ally reserves  judgment  until  she  knows 
the  person  better.  Even  then,  his  wife  will 
be  kinder  in  her  final  opinion.  She'll  be 
more  likely  to  find  excuses  for  unpleasant 
qualities  in  a  person. 

Well,  Mr.  Daly,  what's  the  reason  for  all 
this?  That's  what  we'd  like  to  know.  John 
thinks  it's  because  women,  from  childhood, 
are  brought  up  to  seek  detail.  "You  know 
the  story  about  the  woman  who  was  asked 
if  she  saw  that  girl  who  just  passed  by," 
John  relates.  "She  answered,  'Oh,  you  mean 
the  one  with  the  blonde  hair  done  in  an 
upsweep,  with  the  red  pleated  dress,  blue 
shoes,  a  blue  hat  with  a  feather  in  it,  and 
a  mole  on  her  chin?'  That's  a  woman  for 
you — nothing  escapes  her." 

Another  reason,  John  mentions,  is  that 
women  are  more  attuned  to  a  social  life 
than  are  men.  A  man,  almost  as  soon  as 
he  is  old  enough  to  notice  women  (that 
is,  when  he  is  four  or  five),  is  set  for  a 
life  of  work  and  of  making  a  living.  He 
doesn't  have  time  to  think  about  people 
and  be  curious  about  their  private  lives. 
Women  are  constantly  engaged  in  talk  and 
thought  about  other  people. 

John,  sums  up  his  ideas  on  the  subject  in 
a  typically  masculine  way.  When  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  you  can't  analyze  why 
women  judge  people  more  astutely  than 
men.    As  he  says,  "Women  just  know." 
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your  hair  needs  LOVALON 


For  gayer,  brighter,  more  colorful 
looking  hair,  be  sure  to  use  LOVALON" 
after  each  shampoo.  Lovalon  removes 
dull  film,  blends  in  off  color  or  gray- 
ing streaks  and  softens  the  appear- 
ance of  dyed  hair.  Not  a  permanent 
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Babies  Are  from  Heaven 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
in  the  two-year  period  since  this  Radio  - 
TV  Mirror  reporter  had  visited  there — 
a  period  which  had  brought  Desi  and  his 
Lucy  everything  they  had  longed  for:  two 
beautiful  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy — this 
after  they  had  almost  given  up  hoping — 
and,  of  course,  fabulous  success  in  the 
exciting    new    medium    of    television. 

Desi  and  Lucille  are  unchanged,  too — 
success  or  no  success — the  gay,  lived-in- 
looking  room  seemed  to  say.  A  happy 
omen. 

Annie  Mae,  a  smiling  maid,  brought 
steaming  black   coffee. 

"Mrs.  Arnaz  will  be  right  out,"  she  said. 
"She's  putting  little  Lucie  down  for  a 
nap.  Mr.  Arnaz  had  to  run  over  to  the 
village  for  a  minute,  to  pick  up  some  pic- 
tures of  the  baby.  Just  wait  till  you  see 
that  baby.  He's  the  cutest  little  thing.  .  .  ." 

At  this  point,  a  door  slammed  some- 
where at  the  back  of  the  house  and  Desi's 
voice  rang  out — it  could  have  been  coming 
out  of  the  television  set  in  your  living 
room — "Lucy!  Have  we  another  roll  of 
film  somewhere?  My  pictures  are  no  good 
— too  dark — all  of  them  all  loused  up — " 

"Oh,  dear,"  Lucy  called  back,  "and  they 
were  the  only  pictures  we  have." 

Desi  again,  defensively:  "I  used  exactly 
the  right  aperture,  exactly  the  right  ex- 
posure, exactly  the  right  lights.  There  must 
be  something  wrong  with  the  camera." 

Then  he'd  better  have  the  camera 
checked,  Lucy  thought,  before  he  shoots 
the  other  roll — if  there  were  another  roll 
to  shoot. 

Desi  strode  through  the  living  room.  "Hi, 
honey,"  he  said,  and  then  grumbled,  "My 
pictures  are  all  loused  up.  And  I  was  so 
careful."  He  grabbed  up  an  armload  of 
camera,  light  meter  and  floodlight,  and 
banged  out  again,  bound  for  the  camera 
shop. 

Lucy  bobbed  in,  hitching  up  a  pair  of 
bright  yellow  and  gray  maternity  slacks 
with  a  couple  of  diaper-sized  safety  pins. 

"I'm  in  between,"  she  sighed.  "Can't 
fasten  the  waistbands  of  my  ordinary 
clothes,  and  these  things  fall  off.  And  I  am 
so  sick  of  them.  I  have  been  pregnant,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  three  solid  years. 

"Gained  thirty-three  pounds.  The  doctor 
was  furious.  When  I  was  having  Lucie,  I 
sat  in  an  armchair  with  my  feet  up  for 
seven-and-a-half  months,  and  gained 
thirty-three  pounds.  This  time  I  worked 
for  seven-and-a-half  months — stuck  to  my 
diet,  exercised  faithfully.  Gained  thirty- 
three  pounds.   Disgusting!" 

But  it  was  worth  it.  To  prove  it  a  nurse 
appeared,  bearing  a  cuddly  ball  of  yellow 
fluff  which  she  plopped  into  Lucy's  lap.  The 
cuddly  ball,  unwrapped,  was  revealed  to  be 
Desiderio  Alberto  Arnaz  IV,  indeed  "the 
cutest  little  thing,"  with  his  big  dark  eyes, 
fuzz  of  dark  bronze  hair,  scandalously 
turned-up  nose,  and — amazingly,  at  just 
three  weeks — already  the  faintest  nicker 
of  a  smile. 

Should  have  been  a  fanfare  of  trumpets, 
it  seemed,  for  the  appearance  on  stage  of 
the  most-publicized  baby  in  the  country. 

"In  the  world,"  Lucille  amended  this, 
shaking  her  head  incredulously.  "They 
knew  in  Japan  it  was  a  boy  three  minutes 
after  he  was  born.  The  thing  really  snow- 
balled. Hope  the  little  man  never  finds  out 
about  it." 

The  nurse  wanted  permission  to  take  him 
out  for  an  airing. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  too  windy?"  asked 
R    his  mother  anxiously.  A  brisk  breeze  was 
stirring  the  early-blooming  fruit  trees  out- 
M    side  the  windows. 

"He'll  be  in  the  buggy,  and  on  his  face," 
the   nurse   reassured   her.    "He'll   be   very 
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cozy.  And  we'll  just  go  a  little  way,  down 
the  side  road." 

So  the  yellow  sweater,  the  yellow  cap, 
the  yellow  bootees  and  the  yellow  mittens 
were  put  back  on — every  one  of  them  gifts 
from  fans  whom  the  Amazes  had  never 
even  met.  "We've  had  carloads  of  presents," 
Lucille  said,  awestruck.  "The  baby  can 
wear  a  different  sweater  and  a  different 
cap  every  time  he  goes  out  of  the  door,  and 
still  have  to  gad  a  lot  to  use  them  all  up." 
The  TV  fans,  apparently,  along  with  Desi, 
"love  Lucy."  And,  apparently — from  the 
preponderance  of  blue  in  the  avalanche  of 
gifts — the  fans  were  just  as  sure  as  Desi 
was  that  this  new  baby  would  be  a  boy. 
Desi,  remember,  wrote  a  new  boy  baby  into 
the  I  Love  Lucy  scripts  weeks  before  his 
namesake  was  born.  He  also  celebrated  a 
boy's  arrival  in  his  new  song,"  "There's 
a  Brand-New  Baby  at  Our  House,"  re- 
corded some  months  ago. 

Lucy  hadn't  been  so  sure.  And  she  had 
worried  about  it  all  through  the  "longest 
night  in  the  world"  while,  already  at  the 
hospital,  she  waited  for  the  early-morning, 
January  nineteenth,  Caesarian  operation 
which  was  to  settle  this  burning  question 
for  all  time. 

Desi  drove  her  down  to  the  hospital  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  eightheenth.  They 
arrived  at  five,  spent — as  Lucille  puts  it — 
"a  quick  ten  minutes  admiring  the  new 
maternity  wing,  a  quicker  three  minutes 
unpacking  my  tiny  bag,"  and  then  they  sat 
and  looked  at  one  another.  Desi  was  to  be 
allowed  to  stay  until  seven — and  they  had 
to  say  something.  So  Lucille  faced  up  to  it. 

"You  mustn't  be  too  disappointed,"  she 
said,  "if  it  isn't  a  boy." 

"Certainly  not,"  Desi  said  with  a  bit  too 
much  emphasis,  "another  little  girl  like 
Lucie  would  be  sensational." 

That  was  the  end  of  that  conversation. 
Lucille  phoned  down  for  her  dinner,  and 
ate  it  in  silence  while  Desi — who  was  going 
out  later  for  dinner  with  friends — looked 
on  hungrily. 

When  she  was  alone,  Lucille  turned  on 
the  TV  set  which  Desi  thoughtfully  had 
provided  for  her  long  wait.  It  didn't  work. 
The  doctor  wasn't  coming  by  until  eight; 
she  wasn't  to  be  prepared  for  the  operation 
and  "knocked  out"  for  the  night  until  nine. 

"It's  the  only  really  bad  thing  about  a 
Caesarian,"  she  says.  "You  haven't  any- 
thing to  do  while  you're  waiting." 

Nothing  to  do  except  fret. 

Would  the  operation  go  smoothly?  The 
Caesarian  performed  at  Lucie's  birth  a 
year-and-a-half  before  had  been  a  last- 
minute  decision.  This  one,  determined 
upon  in  advance,  was  a  bit  scary.  But 
nothing    mattered,    really,    except    that    it 
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produce    a     good,     healthy     baby.     .     .     . 

Would  the  baby  be  all  right? 

Would  it  be  a  boy? 

She  began  to  get  butterflies. 

The  doctor  came  at  last,  and  she  relaxed 
for  a  while.  There  was  something  to  do. 
At  nine,  all  the  surgical  preparations  com- 
pleted, the  nurse  arrived  with  the  lovely 
little  sleeping  pill.  It  worked — for  two 
hours.  Lucille  was  wide  awake  from 
eleven-thirty  until  the  attendants  came  to 
wheel  her  into  the  delivery  room  at  six  the 
next  morning,  with  "the  only  case  of  down- 
right indigestion"  she'd  suffered  in-  the 
whole  pregnancy. 

It  was  time.  There  were  the  little  men 
in  the  white  suits.  And  Desi,  to  hold  her 
hand. 

"Let's  not  take  me  in  there,"  she  begged, 
attempting  to  sound  cheery,  "with  the  eyes 
open." 

The  spinal  was  administered.  The  cru- 
cial moment  came,  at  exactly  8  a.m. 

A  roar  went  up.    "It's  a  boy!" 

The  room  emptied.  Every  nurse  in  the 
room  obviously  was  determined  to  be  first 
with  the  news  for  Desi — and  for  the  wait- 
ing world. 

Two  doctors  were  left.  The  obstetrician 
held  up  the  baby,  so  Lucille  could  see  her 
son.  The  pediatrician  announced  "eight 
pounds,  nine  ounces — a  fine,  perfect  baby." 
Lucille  went  to  sleep  at  last,  happily — her 
part  of  the  job  done. 

She  had  seven  days  of  blissful  rest  in  the 
hospital.  She  didn't  take  one  phone  call. 
Except  to  call  her  mother,  and  to  check 
in  with  little  Lucie  at  home  every  day,  she 
didn't  make  any.  The  first  couple  of  days 
were  rough,  but  she  got  home  feeling  fit 
and  fine. 

And  a  good  thing,  too,  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  awaiting  her  there.  Little  Lucie's 
nurse  had  come  down  with  the  flu,  and  had 
been  rushed  home.  Couldn't  have  flu  in 
the  house  with  a  new  baby  arriving.  Lu- 
cille's  mother  was  on  crutches,  with  a 
broken  leg.  Desi's  mother  was  nursing  a 
cold.  Little  Lucie  couldn't  be  expected  to 
put  up  with  a  new  nurse,  two  new  teeth 
and  a  new  brother  all  at  once,  Lucille  in- 
sisted, so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  for 
Lucille,  in  spite  of  her  "stitches  still  hurt- 
ing," to  take  over  with  the  little  girl — with 
Desi's  help,  of  course.  Little  Lucie  is  the 
active  type,  given  to  arising  full  of  vim 
and  vitality  at  five  a.m.,  and  she  weighs 
thirty  pounds. 

"I  was  so  tired  after  a  week  of  this  that 
I  creaked,"  Lucille  confesses.  "And  I  al- 
most  cried." 

Desi  put  his  foot  down.  They  would  hire 
a  substitute  nurse  for  Lucie,  and  as  soon 
as  she  got  well  shaken  down  in  the  rou- 
tines he  would  take  Lucille- to  the  desert 
for  a  real  rest. 

Much  to  everybody's  relief,  little  Lucie 
stood  up  to  the  emergency  situation  like  a 
real  trouper.  She  warmed  up  to  her  new 
nurse  after  a  couple  of  standoffish  days, 
forgave  her  grandmothers  for  coddling  the 
new  baby,  and  her  parents  for  having  him. 

She  even  conceded,  though  reluctantly, 
that  little  Desi  was  "nice."  Although,  her 
mother  says,  "when  she  hugs  him,  she  does 
it  a  little  too  hard." 

Lucille  and  Desi  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  their  son  is  actually  here,  and  growing 
busily. 

Desi  is  still  pretty  choked  up,  Lucille  says. 

As  for  Lucille,  she's  "fetched"  about  the 
baby.  But  she  can't  call  him  Desi  yet.  "It 
doesn't  seem  right.  Guess  he's  just  going 
to  be  'the  little  man'  to  me — at  least  until 
his  sister  thinks  up  a  nickname  for  him." 

You  know  how  it  is,  if  you  have  a 
brand-new  baby  at  your  house. 

"It  takes  a  couple  of  weeks  to  unwind." 
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Seeing  and  Believing 

(Continued  from  page  16) 
see  at  all.    They're  blind. 

Mel's  interest  in  blind  people  began  back 
in  1943  in  his  home  town,  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  The  state  had  set  up  a  committee 
to  combat  blindness — that  is,  to  help  people 
who  would  respond  to  treatment.  One  day 
Mel  was  asked  to  emcee  a  baseball  game 
run  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund.  It  was 
a  big  occasion,  and  folks  turned  out  in 
droves  to  see  the  game  and  to  see  their 
hometown  favorite,  Mel  Allen.  The  high- 
light of  the  evening,  as  Mel  describes  it, 
was  when  a  tiny  little  girl  lit  a  candle  in 
the  center  of  the  blackened  field  and  said 
in  her  high-pitched  baby  voice,  "Thank 
you,  everyone — it's  because  of  your  help 
that  I  can  see  this  candle-flame."  The 
child's  small  voice  meant  more  than  the 
game  and  the  crowds  and  the  excitement 
— it  meant  that  one  more  person  had  been 
rescued  from  eternal  darkness. 

The  sportscaster  has  gone  back  to  his 
home  town  every  year  since  that  time  to 
run  the  proceedings  at  the  baseball  benefit. 
And,  each  time  he  goes,  Mel  gets  a  chance 
to  spend  a  few  hours  in  the  research  center 
and  hospital,  where  each  day  persons  who 
had  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  again  are 
beginning  to  believe  they  will  be  cured. 
Naturally,  the  word  got  around  that  Mel 
was  doing  this  work,  and  some  people  in 
New  York  City  who  were  dreaming  about 
setting  up  a  foundation  similar  to  the  one 
in  Alabama  thought  he  might  be  willing 
to  help  them. 

A  blind  jeweler  by  the  name  of  Harold 
Moss  wrote  to  Mel  and  told  him  how  much 
he  admired  his  play-by-play  job  at  all 
the  Yankee  games.  He  said,  "Mel,  you  are 
my  eyes,  when  I  listen  to  the  games."  Well, 
Harold  came  to  the  Yankee  Stadium  one 
day,  and  Mel  invited  him  up  to  the  broad- 
cast booth  so  he  could  "see"  the  game  from 
there.  They  got  to  talking  after  the  game, 
and  Harold  told  Mel  about  an  organization 
that  was  trying  to  do  some  research  in 
curing  blindness.  The  upshot  of  the  talk 
was  that,  when  the  Council  to  Combat 
Blindness  decided  to  run  a  fund-raising 
benefit  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Mel  became  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  He  recruited  his 
theatrical  friends  to  provide  the  enter- 
tainment. The  night  of  the  show,  the  list 
of  stars  who  turned  out  read  like  a  page 
out  of  Variety.  1%  was  a  rip-roaring  suc- 
cess, and  largely  due  to  Mel's  efforts.  Of 
course,  you'd  never  get  Mel  to  admit  that. 
The  important  thing  to  him  is  that  some 
people  may  see  because  of  the  money 
raised  that  evening.  A  kid  may  be  able  to 
hit  a  home  run  some  day  in  a  ball  park, 
and  get  a  resounding  "How-about-that!" 
from  Mel  Allen.  How  about  that,  Mel? 
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No  wonder  famous  models  and  stars  of  Stage,  Screen  and  TV 
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The  perfect  Spring  and  Summertime 
accessory.  Here  is  a  sensational  value 
possible  only  because  the  manufac- 
turer ships  directly  to  you.  Three  (3) 
Hour  Glass  waist  nipper  belts  in  3  color 
combinations  to  match  any  colors  you 
are  wearing  all  for  only  $2. 
In  all  sizes.  Just  state  your  waist 
measure.  Made  of  finest  elastic.  These 
color  combinations  are  exclusive  — no 
other  elastic  waist  nippers  like  these 
on  the  market. 
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Tampax  is  the  kind  of  monthly  sanitary 
protection  that  does  appeal  to  millions 
of  modern,  progressive  American  women 
...that's  to  be  expected.  But  all  those 
other  countries . . .  ruled  more  firmly  by 
tradition  .  .  .  what's  the  secret  of  its 
success  there? 

Well,  what  could  be  more  traditional 
than  for  a  lady  to  be  ladylike... dainty 
. . .  feminine?  With  Tampax  you  can  feel 
serene,  perfectly  poised,  on  "those  diffi- 
cult days."  For  Tampax  does  away  with 
bulky,  external  pads . . .  does  away  with 
chafing  and  irritation  .  . .  even  prevents 
odor  from  forming.  Worn  internally, 
there  are  no  belt-lines  or  ridge-lines  to 
"show." 

Doctor-invented  Tampax  is  made  of 
pure  white  surgical  cotton  in  throw-away 
applicators.  Your  hands  need  never  touch 
the  Tampax.  And  it's  so  small  a  month's 
supply  fits  in  your  purse. 

Join  the  millions  who  get  easily  dis- 
posable Tampax  regularly.  It's  on  sale  at 
drug  and  notion  counters  everywhere. 
Three  absorbencies:  Regular,  Super  or 
Junior.  Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 
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(Continued  from  page  58) 
tumbling  over  and  over  down  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  lawn — their  dark  brown  eyes, 
so  like  Bert's,  filled  with  merriment — bits 
of  leaves  and  grass  clinging  to  their  inky- 
black  hair. 

If  the  weather  is  cool  enough  for  jackets, 
it's  hard  to  tell  which  is  Joel  and  which  is 
Jeffrey.  The  identifying  mole  on  Joel's 
left  forearm  doesn't  show.  Rhyming  Joel 
and  mole  helps  you  remember  which  is 
which — if  the  mole  is  visible.  Otherwise, 
it's  quite  confusing.  "I  think  they  under- 
stood this  when  they  were  still  babies," 
Annette  says.  "They  started  out  by  get- 
ting a  mischievous  look  in  their  eye's 
whenever  people  had  a  hard  time  sorting 
them  out.  Now  it's  a  game  to  them  and 
they  never  get  tired  of  it." 

Through  the  front  door,  there's  a  cool 
green  and  white  foyer,  with  a  curving 
stairway  that  leads  upstairs  to  the  four 
bedrooms.  If  you  were  to  follow  Bert 
through  the  garage  entrance  to  the  house, 
you  would  cross  a  tiny  hallway  that  looks 
like  the  bridge  of  a  ship,  and  could  peer 
down  into  a  small  engine  room  where  the 
heating  apparatus  does  its  work  (the  twins 
love  to  bring  guests  in  this  way  and  ex- 
plain the  paraphernalia).  Then  you  enter 
the  house  proper  through  Bert's  pine- 
paneled  den. 

Here  he  has  his  desk,  his  big  red-leather 
armchair  and  sofa,  his  books,  and  the  tele- 
vision set  where  Annette  always  watches 
his  performances — as  do  the  kids,  occasion- 
ally, when  the  competition  from  playing 
their  favorite  recordings  or  building  things 
with  their  erector  set  or  tearing  around 
outdoors  isn't  too  keen.  Now,  if  Daddy 
were  a  cowboy,  that  would  be  different, 
cowboys  being  tops  with  these  youngsters 
at  the  moment! 

Off  the  entrance  hall  is  the  big  living 
room,  white-ceilinged,  with  handsome 
green  walls  and  decorative  accents  of  rich, 
warm  color.  The  long,  curved,  red  sofa  is 
one  such  accent.  A  couple  of  lemon- 
colored  upholstered  chairs  add  another 
color  note.  Two  cocoa-colored  chairs,  in- 
viting you  to  sit  near  the  fireplace,  add 
still  another.  Draw  curtains  are  made  of 
a  tweedy  fabric  with  beige  ground  and 
modern  design  intones  of  a  pinky-red, 
lemon,  black  and  a  touch  of  blue. 

Next  to  the  living  room  is  the  dining 
room,  carpeted  and  draped  to  match  the 
living  room  but  papered  in  white,  with  a 
tracery  of  gold  forming  a  stunning  pat- 
tern. The  furniture  is  mahogany  and  the 
upholstery  of  the  chairs  tones  in  with  the 
rug.  Behind  the  glass  doors  of  the  buffet 
is  a  blue  and  white  Wedgwood  dinner  set, 
bought  piece  by  piece  when  Bert  was  in 
the  Army  and  Annette  had  gone  back  to 
live  with  her  family  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, until  his  return.  They  had  met 
on  a  double  date  in  New  York  in  1941,  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  After  Bert  went  into 
the  service,  Annette  had  continued  to  see 
him  when  he  got  passes  and  furloughs, 
and  on  June  8,  1943,  they  were  married. 
They  had  a  brief  honeymoon  before  he 
went  overseas,  where  he  stayed  until  1945. 

A  pink-tiled-and-papered  powder  room 
completes  the  first  floor — except  that,  in 
summer,  the  semi-circular  terrace  off  the 
living  room  really  becomes  part  of  the 
house.  Here,  screened  from  view  of  the 
road  by  a  grove  of  trees,  and  encircled  by 
shrubbery  for  even  greater  privacy,  the 
Parks  do  a  lot  of  outdoor  living.  There 
are  lounge  chairs,  and  a  table  is  set  for 
dining  al  fresco. 

Going  upstairs  and  walking  into  Petty's 
bedroom  is  to  step  into  the  heart  of  a  pink 
rose.  Even  the  carpet  is  pink.  The  walls 
are  papered   with   pink  and  white   "Alice 


in  Wonderland"  figures,  and  all  the  fur- 
nishings are  pink  and  white.  Her  parents 
are  partial  to  pinky  tones  in  their  own 
room,  and  against  these  the  light-toned 
modern  furniture  is  particularly  lovely. 
Annette's  preference  for  sketches  of  ballet 
girls  is  apparent  in  the  pictures  here.  Down 
the  hall,  there  are  cowboys  and  cactus  on 
the  wallpaper  of  the  boys'  room,  a  warm 
red  carpet,  toys  and  odd  treasures. 

Annette  is  a  slender  brunette,  pretty 
enough  to  be  on  television  herself,  with  a 
creamy  complexion  which  would  lend  em- 
phasis to  any  beauty  commercial.  She 
has  dimples,  too,  and  unwittingly  makes 
the  most  of  them  by  smiling  a  lot.  Around 
the  house  she  likes  to  wear  country  tweeds 
and  sweaters  and  she  dresses  in  black  and 
white  much  of  the  time,  a  combination 
especially  becoming  to  her.  Before  mar- 
rying Bert,  Annette  was  a  dental  hygien- 
ist,  and  since  then  she  has  settled  for 
being  wife,  mother  and  homemaker.  Rear- 
ing three  children,  she  feels,  is  job  enough, 
even  with  all  the  help  from  her  husband. 

The  kids  have  been  kept  completely  un- 
impressed by  their  father's  contribution 
to  radio  and  television,  and  would  be  even 
less  conscious  of  it  if  the  children  at  school 
did  not  mention  it.  They  seem  to  under- 
stand that  their  daddy  has  a  part  in  the 
parade  of  people  and  programs  they  listen 
to  and  watch  now  and  then,  and  that's  all. 
"Our  kids  are  leading  the  simple,  normal 
lives  all  children  should  lead,  and  that's 
the  way  we  want  to  keep  things,"  Bert 
says  quite  firmly. 

"Bert's  timing  with  the  children  is  ab- 
solutely right,"  Annette  says.  "He  knows 
just  when  to  be  firm  and  when  to  be  soft. 
I  am  constantly  amazed  at  the  way  he 
handles  situations,  and  I  attribute  it  large- 
ly to  the  fact  that  his  own  parents  were 
so  wonderful  with  him.  They  gave  him  a 
good  secure  feeling,  coupled  with  enough 
discipline  to  build  character,  and  he  is 
passing  this  along  to  the  children." 

One  of  the  Parks'  methods  for  handling 
problems  concerning  the  kids  is  to  hold 
"conferences"  with  them — and  sometimes 
Bert  sends  them  into  conference  with 
themselves  for  a  while.  There  was  a  day 
when  company  came,  and  Petty,  grown 
tired  of  being  dressed  up,  decided  she 
wanted  to  show  off  her  "space  suit."  After 
she  had  asked  a  number  of  times  when 
she  could  change,  Bert  said,  very  quietly, 
"You  sit  still  a  while  and  have  a  little  con- 
ference with  yourself.  When  you  have 
thought  about  it  long  enough,  you  come 
back  and  tell  me  whether  you  would 
rather  keep  asking  to  change,  or  wait  a 
little  while  and  get  the  chance  to  change 
later.  Otherwise,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
put  on  your  space  suit  at  all  today." 

It  was  quite  an  assignment  for  a  little 
girl  not  yet  four  years  old  at  the  time,  but 
Petty  accepted  it.  A  few  minutes  later 
she  started  to  ask  again,  remembered,  and 
checked  herself.  "I  am  thinking  it  over, 
Daddy— what  you  asked  me  before — but 
I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet,"  she  told 
Bert.  "That's  all  right.  I'm  not  hurrying 
you,"  he  said.  About  fifteen  minutes  later, 
he  sent  her  upstairs  to  change  as  a  reward 
for  her  self-control,  and  her  flight  from 
the  room  was  then  a  perfect  example  of 
jet-propulsion,  as  befits  the  exit  of  a  small 
girl  about  to  adventure  into  outer  space. 

The  Parkses  use  the  same  methods  with 
the  boys  and,  in  addition,  they  are  teach- 
ing the  twins  to  use  a  little  psychology 
with  their  sister.  Sometimes  she  wants  to 
go  with  them  when  they  can't  take  her 
along.  Sometimes  she  wants  to  share  in 
games  that  are  too  rough  for  her.  "We 
tell  them  they  can  keep  her  contented  by 


being  sweet  with  her  and  by  never  being 
too  brusque,"  Annette  explains,  "and  they 
are  responding  very  well.  Our  dear,  fem- 
inine little  girl  wants  so  much  to  be  a  boy, 
like  her  brothers.  She  wakes  up  every 
morning,  hoping  for  a  miracle.  She  sees 
the  boys  doing  so  many  things  together 
that  it  seems  hard  to  be  a  girl  and  left  out 
of  boys'  fun.  When  recently  I  let  her  wear 
one  of  their  outgrown  smocks,  she  asked 
me  hopefully,  'Now,  will  I  turn  into  a 
boy?' " 

The  boys  are  in  the  first  grade.  "We're 
learning  to  read,  write,  and  arithmetic," 
Jeff  says. 

"I  like  to  draw,"  Joel  volunteers. 

"We  like  to  draw,"  Jeff  corrects  him. 

"Crayon  drawings,"  Joel  amplifies  the 
explanation. 

"And  do  painting,"  Jeff  adds.  "And  we 
have  individual  reading  in  our  school." 

"We  like  to  read,"  Joel  says. 

"But  we're  in  different  classes,"  they 
tell  you  in  unison. 

Annette  explains  that.  "I  was  asked  if 
I  wanted  the  boys  to  be  in  the  same  first- 
grade  class,  or  separated.  The  modern 
way  is  to  treat '  twins  as  individuals,  and 
the  school  system  believes  in  putting  them 
into  separate  classes  wherever  possible. 
So  Joel  and  Jeffrey  each  have  some  special 
friends  of  their  own,  from  their  own  class- 
rooms, and  each  comes  home  in  the  after- 
noon with  different  stories  to  tell  about 
his  day  at  school.  It  just  happens  that 
their  teachers  are  sisters,  of  whom  they're 
equally  fond." 

The  boys  like  to  alternate  between  tak- 
ing lunch  from  home  one  day  and  eating 
a  hot  lunch  at  school  the  next.  They  eat 
together,  of  course.  "Our  Daddy  comes  to 
school  and  has  lunch  with  us  on  Father- 
and-Son  days,"  they  tell  proudly.  Both 
read  well,  love  to  recite,  love  to  put  on 
their  special  records  and  to  dance  to  them. 
Joel  performs  an  Irish  jig,  and  all  three 
children  love  to  sing. 

Their  father  neither  encourages  nor  dis- 
courages any  of  this.  He  himself  was  a 
born  mimic  and  a  natural  singer  who  be- 
gan to  do  Charlie  Chaplin  imitations  at 
local  movie  houses  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
his  birthplace,  when  he  was  only  four 
years  older  than  the  twins  are  now.  He 
was  a  staff  announcer  on  network  radio 
by  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  pick  any  career  pattern  for 
his  children.  Whatever  talents  crop  up 
strongly  enough  to  interest  them  will  get 


their  parents'  blessing,  but  there  will  be 
no  pressures  of  any  kind. 

Bert's  present  schedule  allows  him  to 
be  at  home  with  the  family  on  two  days 
during  the  week,  and,  for  the  present  at 
least,  on  Sundays.  Annette  and  a  friend 
"car-pool"  to  take  their  combined  families 
to  and  from  school,  so  that  each  has  the 
job  on  an  alternate  day.  Bert  sometimes 
goes  with  Annette,  if  he's  home  on  her 
day,  or  picks  up  the  boys  without  her. 
There  is  usually  a  leisurely  stop-over  with 
the  kids  at  the  village  drugstore  for  a 
round  of  chocolate  malteds,  and  sometimes 
they  all  stay  outdoors  and  work  on  the 
lawn  or  the  garden  or  do  some  plain  and 
fancy  roughhousing-  around  the  grounds. 
When  the  weather  gets  warm  enough  they 
go  out  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  out- 
board motor  boat  that  Bert  built  last  sum- 
mer. When  it  gets  really  warm,  they  all 
go  swimming. 

Bert  uses  part  of  his  time  at  home  for 
all  the  fix-it  chores.  Quiet  in  company, 
willing  to  sit  back  and  watch  others  per- 
form and  make  the  noise  for  a  change,  he's 
a  dynamo  of  energy  when  there's  work  to 
be  done  around  the  house,  just  as  he  is 
when  he  gets  in  front  of  a  microphone  and 
cameras.  He  carpenters.  He  does  minor 
plumbing  chores. 

Bert  used  to  fancy  himself  an  electrician, 
until  the  episode  of  the  electric  clock.  An- 
nette and  he  had  been  away  over  a  week- 
end, leaving  her  parents  in  charge,  and 
they  -found  when  they  got  back  that  a 
clock  which  Bert  had  been  nursing  along 
for  some  time  had  finally  given  up  en- 
tirely. It  was  almost  midnight,  but  Mr. 
Fix -it  decided  that  now  was  the  time  to 
put  it  back  in  shape,  since  it  would  be  a 
small  job,  quickly  done  and  over.  Sud- 
denly the  midnight  hush  was  pierced  by 
a  flash  and  the  sound  of  an  explosion. 

"That  clock  didn't  just  burn,"  Annette 
says  of  it.  "It  disintegrated.  Sparks  flew. 
Smoke  issued  from  it.  Bert  was  so  sur- 
prised that  he  decided  it  might  be  better 
to  leave  electrical  appliances  to  experts 
in  the  future." 

It  must  be  noted  here,  however,  that 
among  Bert's  Christmas  presents  from  An- 
nette this  year  was  one  of  those  "Handy" 
books  for  fix-it  fellows.  In  the  book  is  a 
chapter  about  electrical  stuff,  and  lately 
Bert  has  been  studying  it.  Any  day  now, 
Bert  may  be  showing  the  twins  and  Petty 
what  a  clever  electrician  he  really  is. 
Annette  is  keeping  her  fingers  crossed! 


She  Knew  What  She  Wanted 


(Continued  from  page  26) 
itself  out  for  her. 

But,  in  1942,  Joan  had  a  job  on  the  day- 
time radio  serial,  Woman  Of  Courage,  and 
had  moved  into  her  own  apartment.  She 
was  lonely  at  times,  but  liked  the  privacy 
of  her  own  little  place.  In  Woman  Of 
Courage,  Joan  played  the  part  of  the 
temptress  with  evil  intentions,  a  part  she 
has  since  perfected  on  Brighter  Day,  as 
Althea  Dennis,  and  in  Wendy  Warren,  as 
Maggie  Fallon. 

As  for  her  personal  life,  Joan  was  still 
unmarried,  and  not  contemplating  the  step 
for  a  while.  Her  "eventual"  ambition,  then, 
was  to  marry  "some  day"  and  to  have  a 
house  in  the  country  with  lots  of  children. 
Her  greatest  extravagance  in  those  days 
was  horses — she  owned  one,  and  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  she  could  have  a  stable 
full  of  them.  In  that  early  stage  of  Joan's 
radio  career,  there  were  still  moments 
when  she  longed  for  the  footlights  of  the 
legitimate  theatre,  but,  as  time  went  on, 
she  began  to  re-evaluate  her  feelings,  and 
discovered  that  radio  and  not  the  stage 
was  what  she  was  really  most  happy  doing. 


That  was  Joan  ten  years  ago.  Hoping, 
dreaming,  and  at  times  longing.  Still,  per- 
haps, trying  to  escape  from  difficult  ado- 
lescence, with  its  conflicts  and  heartbreaks. 
Ten  years  later,  Joan  has  realized  her  chief 
dream.  She  has  met  the  man  who  is  the 
perfect  husband  for  her,  and  she  is  the 
mother  of  the  little  girl  of  her  imaginings. 
She  has  the  beautiful  house  in  the  coun- 
try. But,  more  than  any  of  these  concrete 
fulfillments,  Joan  is  now  a  mature,  assured 
woman.  The  rough  edges  have  smoothed, 
and  the  frustration  of  wanting  a  career  on 
the  stage  is  nothing  more  than  a  memory. 

Joan  Alexander  had  a  great  deal  to  over- 
come in  pursuing  her  career.  As  the  title 
to  that  old  column  reveals — she  was 
thought  of  as  a  rich  girl  who  "dabbled"  in 
acting.  Now  it  is  acknowledged  that  she 
was  as  serious  in  her  career  as  any  striving 
girl  from  less  comfortable  circumstances. 
Joan  knew  then  what  she  wanted  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  stable 
full  of  horses,  she  got  what  she  wanted — 
not  with  pull,  and  not  with  offensively  ag- 
gressive behavior,  but  by  being  sincere 
and  diligent. 
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MAKE  SURE! 

USE  NEW,  IMPROVED 
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(DEAR   KISS) 


TALCUM 


•  Close-ups  can  make  a  girl  ...  or  ruin  her! 
Don't  take  chances,  when  it's  so  easy  to  get 
"tip  to  toe"  perspiration  protection  with  the 
new,  improved  Djer-Kiss  Talc.  Not  a  messy 

^  cream— not   a   dripping 

liquid  .  .  .  but  a  cooling 
i    talc  that  eliminates  per- 
spiration odor— absorbs 
perspiration  moisture. 

1  Wonderfully  smoothing 
...  makes  tight  girdles 
and  stockings  slip  on- 
quick  as  a  wink! 


Kiss  Talc  today!  Only 
29t,  43<s  59*. 

(If  you  perspire  exces- 
sively, Djer-Kiss  Chlo- 
rophyll Talc  is  made 
especially  for  you.) 
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Young  Wives  Wont 
Be  Embarrassed 

to  use  this  suppository  for 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


Daintier,  More  Convenient 
yet  POWERFULLY  EFFECTIVE! 

Fastidious  young  wives  are  most  en- 
thusiastic about  using  Zonitors  for 
intimate  feminine  hygiene.  Zonitors 
are  greaseless,  stainless  vaginal  sup- 
positories which  offer  a  far  more 
modern,  convenient  and  effective 
method.  They  are  positively  non- 
poisonous,  non -irritating.  They  are 
absolutely  safe  to  the  most  delicate 
body  tissues. 

Assure  Hours  of  Continuous  Action 

When  inserted,  Zonitors  instantly  be- 
gin to  release  their  powerful  germ- 
killing  and  deodorizing  properties. 
And  they  continue  to  release  their 
active  ingredients  for  hours,  yet  their 
presence  is  never  felt.  Zonitors  never 
leave  any  greasy  residue. 

Zonitors  completely  deodorize.  They 
help  prevent  infection  and  kill  every 
germ  they  touch.  It's  not  always  pos- 
sible to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the 
tract,  but  you  can  be  sure  Zonitors 
immediately  kill  all  reachable  germs. 
Zonitors  are  easy  to  carry  while 
traveling.  Simply  slip  in  your  purse. 
Enjoy  Zonitors'  extra  convenience 
and  advantages.  Inexpensive. 


NE  ty/Zonitors  Now  Packaged  Two  Ways 

]^  Individually  foil-wrapped,  or 
1^  In  separate  glass  vials 


Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-53,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 
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(Continued  from  page  44) 
of  age.    So,  up  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  she 
didn't  get  excited  about  Missy's  "acting." 

"If  Missy  wants  a  life  in  show  business," 
said  Dinah,  "she's  entitled  to  it.  It's  been 
good  to  me,  and  I'd  certainly  like  to  share 
the  happiness  I've  had  with  Missy.  But 
we're  going  to  let  her  decide  for  herself." 

Missy  has  already  started  deciding. 

Dinah  came  home  from  her  television 
show  one  night  recently  and  found  Missy 
glued  to  the  TV  set. 

"Hi,  ya,  Sweetheart,"  cried  Dinah  from 
the  hallway,  "what've  you  been  doing?" 
,  "Watching  te'vision,"  said  Missy,  kissing 
her  mother  soundly,  "it's  won'erful!" 

"Oh,  really,"  said  Dinah.  "Would  you 
like  to  be  on  television?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yesl"  sighed  Missy.  "I'd 
like  to  sing  and  dance  like  you,  Mommy!" 

This  exuberance  brought  to  Dinah's  mind 
the  picture  of  Missy  singing  with  her 
during  the  many  "after-shows."  Missy 
couldn't  be  kept  in  the  wings  after  a  show 
— not  even  with  wire-rope.  She  always 
exploded  out  onto  the  stage  and  sang  with 
Dinah.  Not  on  key,  not  all  the  right  words, 
and  not  in  rhythm — but  loud.  The  au- 
dience loved  it,  it  was  fun  for  Dinah,  and 
Missy  ate  up  the  applause. 

So,  when  Missy  said  she  wanted  to  be 
like  Mommy,  an  idea  was  born.  Okay, 
Missy,  thought  Dinah,  you  will  sing  and 
dance — and  on  live  television,  too! 

The  next  day  Dinah  and  a  writer  cooked 
up  the  idea  for  a  cute  video  skit  that  in- 
cluded Missy.  The  writer,  a  naturally 
cautious  man,  was  a  bit  leery  of  four-year- 
olds  on  television.  But  Dinah  sold  him  on 
the  idea.  She  said  it  would  be  easy.  They'd 
first  take  Missy  to  visit  a  pet  shop.  Then 
bring  the  pet  shop  to  the  station — and  let 
Missy  come  on  with  the  pets.  It  would  be 
a  cute  routine,  especially  if  Missy  would 
sing  to  the  pups. 

The  nice  thing  about  it  was  that  Missy 
wasn't  afraid  of  dogs.  She  loved  them. 
Once  they  got  the  pet -shop  dogs  on  the 
set,  Missy  would  feel  right  at  home.  They 
wouldn't  even  need  any  rehearsal.' 

"No  rehearsal  .  .  .?"  queried  the  writer. 
It  was  apparent  that  he  thought  the  idea 
was  getting  close  to  dangerous  ground. 

"It's  okay,"  said  Dinah.  "If  she  rehearses, 
she'll  get  scared.  We  won't  even  tell  her 
she's  on  camera.  Anyhow,  if  we  did,  she'd 
probably  start  hamming  it  up."  Although 
it  was  Missy  who  was  going  -to  be  added 
to  the  show,  it  was  Dinah  who  danced  up 
and  down  with  excitement. 

Dinah  "sold"  the  writer,  and  the  next 
day  they  contacted  a  pet  shop  which  had 
a  large  variety  of  dogs  and  puppies.  That 
afternoon  Missy  and  Dinah  went  over  to 
the  pet  shop  to  begin  the  unofficial  re- 
hearsal. 

Missy  was  quite  impressed  with  the  dogs. 
Her  big  eyes  were  the  size  of  small  moons, 
and  she  soon  fell  in  love  with  every  pup 
in  the  place. 

"Oh,  Mommy,  look  at  this  one,"  she 
cried,  "he  looks  just  like  Lassie.  And  this 
one — doesn't  have  any  fur  in  his  middle! 
And  this  one — his  ears  are  as  big  as  him! 
Oh,  Mommy,  can't  we  take  them  all?" 

"Wait  a  minute,"  laughed  Dinah,  "we 
just  came  to  visit.  Besides,  we  don't  know 
if  the  puppies  will  like  your  singing  and 
dancing — you  might  scare  them." 

"Oh,    yes,    they    will,"    said    Missy    and 


proceeded  to  sing  the  theme  song  of 
Dinah's  program.  The  puppies  didn't  seem 
to  mind  and  at  the  end  of  the  song,  when 
Missy  curtsied  for  them,  they  all  wanted  to 
be  the  first  to  lick  her  face  in  appreciation. 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Dinah,  "we  will 
see  the  doggies  again  this  evening.  Would 
you  like  that?" 

"Yes  .  .  . !"  cried  Missy. 

"And  will  you  play  and  sing  to  them 
again?"  asked  Dinah. 

"Oh,  yes!"  cried  Missy  and  she  danced 
out  of  the  store  promising  each  and  every 
one  of  the  dogs  she'd  be  back  to  sing  and 
dance  for  them  that  evening. 

This  skit,  thought  Dinah,  as  they  left 
the  pet  shop,  will  be  a  big  success.  She 
was  sure  that  everything  would  run 
smoothly  on  the  show  and  that  Missy,  plus 
the  dogs,  would  be  a  big  hit.  She  smiled 
in  anticipation. 

Later,  as  she  waited  in  the  wings  at  the 
studio,  Dinah  had  only  one  thought.  She 
hoped  Missy  would  sing  her  loudest!  There 
was  their  cue.  .  .  . 

On  schedule,  Dinah — with  Missy  in  hand 
— walked  out  on  the  stage  and  through 
the  pet-shop  set.  Dinah  was  pleased  to 
see  the  dogs  were  all  in  place  and  well- 
behaved.  As  they  continued  their  walk 
through  the  set  the  cameras  silently  ground 
away  and  the  microphone  overhead  picked 
up  every  sound. 

Every  sound,  that  is,  excepting  Missy. 
She  was  suddenly  struck  dumb!  From  her, 
nothing  but  silence. 

"Look,  Missy,  darling,"  said  Dinah, 
"aren't  the  puppies  wonderful?" 

Silence! 

"Missy,  darling,"  said  Dinah,  "here's  the 
little  doggy  who  looks  like  Lassie — " 

Silence! 

"Missy,"  said  Dinah  (now  slightly  des- 
perate), "here's  the  pup  without  any  fur 
in  his  middle.  And  here  is  the  one  with 
ears  as  big  as  he  is.  Don't  you  want  to  say 
hello?" 

Silence! 

"Missy,  aren't  you  going  to  sing  for  the 
puppies?  You  promised.  Have  you  for- 
gotten?" 

Silence.  Missy  just  continued  to  stare 
in  awe  at  the  dogs. 

"Well,"  laughed  Dinah  to  the  television 
audience,  "believe  me,  it  wasn't  the  way 
we  planned  it — but  we  hope  you'll  join  us 
again  next  time — " 

Off  flashed  the  red  button.  Off  turned 
the  cameras.    The  show  was  over! 

"But,  Mommy,"  said  Missy  suddenly, 
"we  haven't  sung  yet  to  the  puppies!" 

"That,"  Dinah  remarks,  "turned  out  to 
be  the  show  that  wasn't  there!  But  we 
did  have  fun,  and  I  think  we  received 
more  mail  from  that  'silent'  performance 
than  from  any  other.  Just  think— if  Missy 
can  be  that  devastating,  without  warbling 
a  note,  imagine  what  she'd  do  to  an  audi- 
ence if  she  really  opened  up!  It  would  be 
Missy's  show,  for  sure.  And  her  poor 
Mdmmy  would  be  lucky  to  appear  as  a 
guest  star  now  and  then!" 

But  the  gleam  in  Dinah's  eye  is  one 
which  any  woman  would  recognize  on 
sight.  The  warm  pride,  the  glowing  hope 
that — no  matter  how  famous  Mother  her- 
self may  become— Daughter  will  surely 
achieve  even  more.  Today  may  be  all 
puppies  and  playtime.  Tomorrow  sings  a 
faraway  song  of  golden  promise. 
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However,  even  at  these  prices,  faraway 
places  were  still — Lois  figured — fairly  far 
away.  Although  she  would  have  been  the 
last  to  discourage  any  of  his  dreams.  For, 
since  childhood,  dreams  were  about  all 
he'd  ever  had. 

An  orphan,  the  only  father  Art  Linklet- 
ter  had  ever  known  was  a  sidewalk  evan- 
gelist who  worked  as  a  shoemaker  on  the 
side.  He  expounded  very  hard  to  save 
men's  souls — but  too  often  his  family's 
stomachs  were  not  spared.  About  the  only 
time  they  had  enough  to  eat  was  on 
Thanksgiving  or  some  other  holiday,  when 
neighbors  or  members  of  the  church  would 
i  bring  baskets  of  food  to  them.  When  the 
minister  went  away  on  his  evangelical  mis- 
sions, the  others  would  scrounge  around 
as  best  they  could.  Even  as  a  kid,  Art 
Linkletter  vowed  his  world  would  be  dif- 
ferent some  day.  It  was  then  he  developed 
the  energy  and  drive  and  determination  to 
pull  himself  out  of  his  environment. 

Then,  when  he  was  eleven,  he'd  found 
out  he  was  adopted.  And,  therefore,  their 
life  was  not  his  by  blood — his  life  was  his 
own.  His  dreams  were  unlimited  from 
then  on.  He  could  be  anything  he  willed 
himself  to  be.  No  goal  was  too  high  to 
set,  or  to  dream.  .  .  . 

At  night  in  the  darkness  he  would  make 
up  fanciful  stories  about  his  real  identity. 
"I  used  to  think  I  was  really  the  son  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  family,"  as  Art  says 
now.  "That  I'd  just  been  put  with  my  foster 
parents  to  learn  the  'other  side  of  life.' 
Some  day  a  limousine  would  roll  up — and 
take  me  to  my  rightful  home  and  family. 
I'd  make  all  this  up  in  bed  at  night.  In 
daytime  it  seemed  too  fantastic  for  even  me 
to  accept.  So  I  made  it  up  at  night — I 
could  believe  it  then.  .  .  ." 

Then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  know  that 
a  girl  named  Lois — instead  of  imaginary 
parents — would  inspire  the  better  tomor- 
row of  which  he  dreamed. 

From  their  first  meeting,  she  was  the 
sounding  board  for  his  future  and  his  past. 
"Lois  was  sweet  and  naive  and  under- 
standing. I  could  talk  to  her.  As  a  young 
fellow,  I  had  the  feeling  the  girls  you  took 
out  were  just  interested  in  the  date,  the 
dance,  or  the  big  game.  But  Lois  made  me 
feel  somebody  cared  beyond  that  evening. 
She  gave  me  somebody  to  talk  to."  The 
energetic  youth  working  his  way  through 
college — who'd  kept  so  much  locked  in- 
side of  him — found  he  could  spill  his  whole 
heart  to  her. 

Ask  Art  today  what  he  considers  his 
chief  school  activity  and  he'll  say,  "Making 
Waldorf  salads."  He  worked  for  his  room 
and  board,  helping  out  with  cleaning  and 
gardening  in  the  home  of  a  wealthy  con- 
tractor. At  school  he  earned  a  little  money 
helping  to  correct  papers,  and  his  school 
lunches  he  managed  by  working  at  a 
sorority  house  making  the  afore -mentioned 
salads.  With  all  modesty,  he  considered 
himself  probably  the  world's  foremost 
first-hand  authority  on  the  method  with 
which  one  combines  apples,  nuts  and  may- 
onnaise. 

But  Lois  can  tell  you  Art  was  also  the 
most  popular  student  at  San  Diego  State. 
He  talked  and  muscled  his  way  into  almost 
everything.  A  fine  athlete,  he  was  captain 
of  the  basketball  team,  president  of  his 
class,  president  of  his  fraternity — name  it, 
and  he  was  president  of  it.  For  a  kid  who 
started  out  with  no  rank — not  even  a  name 
of  his  own — he  lost  no  time  winning  his 
letter  in  every  field. 

Including  with  the  ladies.  Quick  of  eye 
and  fast  with  a  quip,  he  talked  himself  into 
making     Lois's     acquaintance,     and     then 


talked  and  danced  his  way  into  her  heart. 
She  caught  his  eye  at  a  dance  she  at- 
tended with  a  fraternity  brother  of  Art's, 
who  wisely  enough  made  no  effort  to  in- 
troduce them.  Throughout  the  evening  he 
watched  the  petite  girl  who  whirled 
around  so  gracefully  in  the  sparkling  dress. 
"I  was  very  glamorous  that  evening,  for 
my  years,"  Lois  laughs  now.  "I  wore  a 
black  formal  with  a  bias  skirt  and  halter 
neck,  and  a  black-and-gold  sequinned 
cape.  Art,  I  found  out  later,  loved  the 
sequins." 

The  following  day  Lois  was  giving  her 
mother  an  account  of  the  dance  and  talk- 
ing about  "that  conceited  fellow  who  kept 
flirting  with  me.  Just  because  he's  presi- 
dent of  everything — he  must  think  he's 
smart.  I'll  bet  he  thinks  he  can  get  any 
girl  he  wants.  Well,  here's  one  he'll  never 
get — "  when  the  phone  rang  and  Art  was 
suavely  introducing  himself  and  inviting 
her  to  the  big  annual  fraternity  dance. 
And  Lois  was  racing  back  to  her  mother, 
asking  excitedly,  "May  I  go?" 

Although  the  sparkle  of  sequins  may 
have  caught  his  eye,  what  really  attracted 
Art  to  Lois  seriously  was  the  fact  that  she 
represented  all  he'd  missed  in  life.  "She 
had  everything  I  didn't  have.  Security  and 
stability.  A  fine  family,  a  lovely  home,  an 
established  place  in  the  community.  The 
feeling  of  belonging  to  somebody.  Belong- 
ing somewhere.  I'd  had  no  real  parents 
and  no  roots.  I'd  just  bruised  about  the 
world.   And  she  was  great  to  talk  to." 

Art's  ambition  at  that  time  was  to  be  a 
teacher.  An  English  prof.  "To  me  this 
meant  security  for  a  lifetime.  I'd  lived  up 
until  then  without  knowing  where  my 
next  buck  was  coming  from  or  why.  I 
wanted  a  job  where  I  could  be  sure  of 
two  hundred  a  month  for  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

A  few  years  later,  Lois  was  to  recall  this 
fever  for  security  and  to  wonder  why  it  left 
him,  and  whether — in  fact — he  had  become 
completely  disinterested  in  ever  working 
again.  .  .  . 

Theirs  was  a  three -year  courtship,  with 
Lois  still  in  high  school  when  they  met. 
There  was  no  money  for  flowers  or  candy, 
but  he  brought  her  seven  medals  he'd  won 
in  track  and  swimming,  and  his  gold  bas- 
ketball. "And,"  she  says,  "he  was  a  won- 
derful dancer.  I  loved  dancing  with  him — 
and  still  do.  He  had  such  a  great  sense 
of  humor  and  he  was  always  so  good- 
natured  and  kind,"  she  says.  "So  popular, 
too.  And  all  the  kids  in  my  crowd  were 
impressed  because  I  was  dating  an  'older 
college  man.'  I  felt  highly  flattered  about 
the  whole  thing." 

Art  was  a  master  of  how  to  spend  an 
enjoyable  evening — and  master  of  very 
little  else.  In  those  days,  there  was  no 
money  for  dates.  "But  we  missed  out  on 
nothing,"  Lois  says  now.  "Art  always  had 
an  angle.  He  got  bids  to  every  dance  on 
campus — and,  whenever  they  opened  a 
new  subdivision  in  San  Diego  and  cele- 
brated it  with  a  street-dance,  Art  and  I 
were  there." 

Their  conveyance  then  was  the  kind  of 
Maxwell  Jack  Benny  supposedly  drives. 
"It  wasn't  bad  in  summer — but  in  winter 
.  .  .  how  that  roof  leaked!"  Lois  laughs 
now.  "I  carried  newspapers  with  me 
wherever  'we  went,  if  it  looked  like  rain. 
I'd  sit  in  the  car  holding  the  newspapers 
over  my  head.  And  Art  used  papers  to 
start  a  fire  in  the  engine  and  dry  it  out 
when  it  was  too  wet  to  run.  I'll  never 
forget  how  Art  used  to  crumple  the  papers 
on  top  of  the  engine  and  light  them,  then 
stand  by  and  watch  the  fire — while  I  sat 
with  other  papers  pulled  down  over  my 
head,  waiting  to  get  going  again.  ..." 


Elsa 

Maxwell's 
Etiquette 
Book 


Elsa  Maxwell,  the  famous  hostess  to 
world  celebrities,  is  being  showered  with 
praise  by  Hollywood  stars  for  her  splen- 
did etiquette  book.  In  Hollywood  they  are 
calling  it  the  most  useful  and  entertain- 
ing book  on  the  subject  ever  written. 

A  Gay,  Entertaining  Book 

Elsa  Maxwell's  new  book  is  different  from 
the  usual  dry-as-dust  etiquette  volume. 
It's  gay!  It's  up-to-date!  It's  just  chock- 
full  of  the  type  of  information  you  can 
put  to  immediate  use.  It  brings  you  a 
thorough  social  education,  that  will  en- 
able you  to  live  a  richer,  happier  life. 

Here  in  clear,  straightforward  language, 
are  the  answers  to  all  your  everyday  eti- 
quette problems.  Here  you  find  important 
suggestions  on  good  manners  in  restau- 
rants— in  church — in  the  theatre — on  the 
street — and  when  you  travel. 

A  Social  Education 

In  this  book  Elsa  Maxwell  covers  every 
phase  of  engagements  and  weddings. 
Here  is  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  invitations,  gifts,  the  wedding 
dress,  the  attendants,  the  reception,  etc. 
The  bride  who  follows  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  up-to-date  book  need 
have  no  wedding  fears.  She  will  be  radi- 
ant in  the  knowledge  that  her  wedding 
is  correct  in  every  detail. 


Only  $1.00 

The  price  of  this 
book  that  puts  you 
at  ease  no  matter 
where  you  are — 
and  opens  the  door 
to  achievement 
and  success — costs 
only  $1.00  And  we 
pay  the  postage! 
Take  advantage  of 
this  truly  remark- 
able bargain.  Mail 
coupon  below  for 
your  book — TO- 
DAY. 


BARTHOLOMEW  HOUSE.  INC.,  Dept.  WG-553 
205  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  postpaid  a  copy  of  ELSA  MAX- 
WELL'S ETIQUETTE  BOOK.  I  enclose 
$1.00. 
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EYELASHES  WITH  A 
KURLASH  CURL  LOOK 
LONGER,  LOVELIER! 

Give  your  lashes  a  glorious,  sweep- 
ing, lasting  curl  in  only  seconds — 
with  KURLASH!  Curled  eyelashes, 
look  longer  and  more  alluring. 
Curled  lashes  let  in  more  light,  help 
eyes  look  larger,  brighter.  Over 
16,000,000  smart  girls  and  women 
have  bought  KURLASH.  Exclusive 
KURLASH  clip  refill  snaps  in  and 
out  for  quick  changing.  s^ 

Only  $1.00.  Purse  Pack        ^  ,./, 
KURLASH  $1.25.  fasLj$'^* 

5-  I  .  TV 


P.  S.  KURLENE  Eye- 
lash Pomade  applied 
to  lashes  aids  curling, 
lends  lustre  to  lashes 
and  eyebrows,  gives  eye- 
lids   dewy,    exotic 
sheen.    25<*.    50tf    and 
$1  plus  tax  at  cosmetic 
counters  everywhere. 
Kurlash    Co.    Inc.     l 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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WANT  10  BE 
A  PRACTICAL 


ACTNOW-HELP  FILL  THE  NEED 

[  Now  you  can  prepare  for  practical  experience 
'  as  a  Trained  Practical  Nurse  in  spare  time. 
[  Many  earn  while  learning.  Ages  18  to  55.  High 
1  school  not  necessary.  Easy  payments.  Write 
for  free  information  and  sample  lesson  pages. 
WAYNE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING,  INC. 

2525  Sheffield  Ave.,  Desk  E-70,  Chicago  14,   III. 


PERSONALLY         1 

. MONOGRAMMED 


OWEKtAU 

FRIENDSHIP  RING 


STERLING  SILVER  with  4  authentic 
chased  Oriental  symbols,  represent- 
ing good  luck,  long  life,  health,  hap- 
piness and  peace!  Different  in  design 
— an  exciting  conversation  piece  to 
wear.  Only  S?.50 (includes  postage  and 
federal  tax).  Send  money  order  or 
check.  Enclose  ring  size  (string  from  finger)  and  3  initials. 

GUARANTEED!  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

WINDSOR  SALES  CO. 

29  East  Madison  Street      •      Chicago  2,  Illinois 


sBf"s  PSORIASIS 

'SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

^DCRmOIL 


Prove  ityourself  no  matter 
nowlongyou  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis  and   Oermoil   with 
amazing,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sentFREE.Writeforit. 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST 


SEND   FOR 

GENEROUS 
\  TRIAL 
.  CITE    ^ 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease    Psoriasis.    Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Oer- 
moil.  Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
-scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering, 

report     the     scales     have        — ~  ^^^d  1^^"  uxt'\A 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  ^^^^^^^       w  ™ 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liqgettand  Walqreen  Drua 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES, 
Box  392S,  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  7304.  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


Fate,  in  the  form  of  a  handsome  football 
hero  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  Tuc- 
son, helped  speed  their  marriage.  And 
indirectly  it  was  Art's  own'  idea.  Lois 
planned  to  return  to  San  Diego  State  that 
fall  "so  I  could  be  near  Art."  But  it  was 
Art's  opinion  that  "Lois  had  never  been 
anywhere  and  never  seen  anything,  so  I 
felt  she  should  see  at  least  a  little  of  life 
before  she  settled  down.  So  I  urged  her 
to  go  away  to  school  that  year.  And  Lois — 
well,  she  was  pretty  indignant  about  the 
whole  thing."  And  Lois  laughs:  "Art 
thought  I  should  be  more  independent  of 
my  family.  He  kept  saying  'Why  don't 
you  go  away  to  school?'  I  thought  he  was 
just  tired  of  me  and  didn't  want  me 
around.  In  a  few  days  I  was  packed  and  on 
my  way."  However,  dating  the  catch  of 
that  campus  wasn't  at  all  what  Art  had  in 
mind  concerning  the  furtherance  of  her 
education.  "It  made  me  mad.  I  told  her 
she  would  have  to  quit  going  to  school 
there,  and  marry  me — or  else.  It  wasn't 
working  out  the  way  I'd  thought  it  would." 

In  spite  of  which,  when  he  saw  his  beau- 
tiful little  bride  in  her  cream-colored  vel- 
vet wedding  gown  coming  down  the 
church  aisle — carrying  a  bouquet  of 
cream-colored  roses  with  leaves  dipped 
artistically  in  gold — as  Lois  laughs  now, 
"He  turned  positively  green."  This  may 
well  be  the  only  time  in  his  life  Art  Link- 
letter  has  been  at  a  loss  for  words.  "I've 
never  seen  anybody  so  scared.  He  was  gay 
and  thrilled  about  it — until  time  for  the 
wedding.  Then  Art  seemed  to  realize  for 
the  first  time  what  he  was  giving  up  by 
getting  married.  .  .  ." 

From  there  on,  the  wedding  had  some  of 
the  aspects  of  a  comedy  situation.  Their 
plans  for  a  "small,  intimate  family  wed- 
ding" at  the  Grace  Lutheran  Church  in 
San  Diego,  that  Thanksgiving  Day,  went 
immediately  out  the  window.  They  found 
the  church  jammed  with  strangers.  Art's 
pal,  Bill  Goodwin,  then  announcing  a 
radio  show  in  Los  Angeles,  had  told  all  his 
listeners  in  the  San  Diego  vicinity  that 
they  were  "warmly  invited  to  Art  Link- 
letter's  wedding.  Go  now  to  the  Grace 
Lutheran  Church.  Just  say  Bill  Goodwin 
sent  you." 

Then,  while  making  their  dash  out  the 
back  door  for  their  "unannounced  destina- 
tion"— they  dropped  the  marriage  license 
somewhere.  A  fact  of  which  they  weren't 
aware  until  another  Cupid  of  the  kilocycles 
— a  fellow  Art  worked  with  at  KGB — 
interrupted  his  news  broadcast  with  a 
flash  bulletin,  "Attention — All  hotel-keep- 
ers in  California!  If  a  young  couple  at- 
tempts to  register  with  your  hostelry  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Linkletter — ask  them  to 
show  their  marriage  license!"  Turning  the 
radio  on  for  some  sentimental  music,  with 
his  bride's  head  dreamily  on  his  shoulder, 
as  Art  recalls:  "When  we  heard  this,  we 
started  looking  for  our  license  like  crazy! 
We  were  going  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Club 
in  Long  Beach,  but  they  didn't  hear  the 
broadcast  .  .  .  fortunately." 

They  had  ambitious  plans  for  their  first 
year  together.  They  found  a  small  up- 
stairs apartment  for  forty  dollars  a  month. 
"And  we  decided  to  save  one  thousand 
dollars  that  year — but  it  took  us  three." 
For  Art  quit  his  job  for  the  more  adven- 
turous prospects  of  being  radio  program 
manager  for  the  Texas  Centennial  in  Dal- 
las. "I'd  been  promoted  to  program  man- 
ager— but  I  quit  for  a  job  that  would  last 
just  six  months — and  with  no  prospects  of 
anything  to  do  thereafter,"  he  says  now, 
shaking  his  head  laughingly.  Which  is 
when  Lois  first  began  worrying  a  little 
about  him.  .  .  . 

Today,  with  all  Art  Linkletter's  activities 
.  .  .  his  CBS  House  Party  daily  on  tele- 
vision and  radio,  his  weekly  People  Are 
Funny  show,  and  his  other  enterprises  .  .  . 


including  oil  wells  in  Texas,  a  roller  rink 
in  San  Francisco,  apartment  buildings  in 
Los  Angeles,  a  bowling  alley  in  Holly- 
wood, a  lead  mine  in  Colorado  and  his 
membership  "on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  same  steamship  line  on  which  he 
worked  as  a  seaman  in  1933  ...  to  say 
nothing  of  a  daily  spirited  session  of  hand- 
ball at  the  Hollywood  YMCA  .  .  .  it's 
small  wonder  Lois  now  worries  about  his 
working  too  much.  "But,"  as  he  says, 
"there  was  a  time  there  at  first  when  she 
worried  about  me  not  working  at  all.  .  .  ." 

For  a  guy  who'd  promised  to  show  her 
the  whole  world,  she  hoped  they'd  have 
trolley  fare.  "I  can't  explain  it — actual- 
ly. .  .  ."  Art  says  slowly  now.  "All  my  life 
I'd  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  I'd 
have  a  steady  pay-check.  And  there  I  was 
with  a  job.  I'd  even  been  promoted.  I 
was  married — and  I  needed  security  more 
than  ever — yet  security  as  such  was  al- 
ready losing  its  attraction  for  me.  .  .  ." 

Because,  with  Lois,  he'd  found  his  own 
security  for  a  lifetime.  With  her  love  and 
faith  behind  him,  he  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  the  future.  No  longer  traveling  alone. . . . 

With  the  two  hundred  dollars  they'd 
saved  towards  their  first  thousand,  they 
loaded  the  worldly  goods  they'd  endowed 
each  other  with  into  the  Dodge  that  Art 
bought  when  they  married,  and  took  off 
for  Dallas.  The  long  way.  And,  as  Lois 
laughs  now,  "Art  couldn't  have  picked  a 
worse  time  to  start  showing  me  the  world. 
We'd  just  gotten  the  valves  ground  on  the 
car  but  they'd  botched  it  up,  but  good,  and 
the  car  was  swallowing  oil.  We  had  to 
carry  cans  of  oil  with  us,  because  we'd  run 
out  even  between  gas  stations.  At  inter- 
vals we'd  stop  the  car  and  pour  in  more 
oil.  But  Art  was  determined  that  I'd  see 
the  Grand  Canyon,  Carlsbad  Caverns,  and 
any  other  famous  landmarks  within  reach. 
We  economized  by  staying  in  motels  for  a 
dollar  or  dollar-and-a-half  a  night — the 
kind  with  no  locks  on  the  doors  and  no 
springs  in  the  mattresses." 

Following  the  Texas  Centennial  —  al- 
though he  was  offered  a  job  on  a  Dallas 
radio  station — they  hit  the  highway  again, 
bound  for  an  opening  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco World's  Fair.  "By  now  I  was  be- 
coming an  expert  on  World's  Fairs — but  of 
course  there  wasn't  much  future  in  it. 
There  aren't  too  many  World's  Fairs,"  he 
smiled,  "i  really  fixed  this  one,  anyway.  I 
got  in  a  big  fight  with  the  manager — and 
quit  my  job."  .    . 

When  he  quit  this  one  with  no  other 
visible  means  of  support,  he  recalls,  "Lois 
was  worried — because  I  wasn't  worried.  I 
was  the  most  relaxed  man  in  the  world. 
We  had  a  few  bucks  in  the  bank  and  I 
didn't  work  for  seven  months." 

Actually,  Art  wasn't  as  much  a  man  of 
leisure  during  these  unemployed  days  as 
he  seemed  on  the  surface.  He  was  doing 
some  serious  thinking:  "Making  up  my 
mind  what  the  next  move  would  be.  As 
long  as  the  money  lasted — there  was  no 
hurry.  I  didn't  want  to  take  another  job. 
I  wanted  to  go  into  business  for  myself." 
In  this,  too,  Lois  was  playing  an  important 
part  .  .  .  giving  him  the  security  and  love 
to  back  the  big  gamble,  to  envision  a 
better  future.  He  went  to  work  as  a  free- 
lance announcer  and  master  of  ceremonies. 

And  when  their  first-born  announced  his 
arrival  at  this  none  too  opportune  time, 
not  only  his  dad  and  mother — but  the 
whole  Stanford  rooting  section — was 
cheering  him  on.  "Art  tried  to  be  so  non- 
chalant about  it,  but  it  seemed  to  me  the 
doctors  and  nurses  were  really  over-doing 
the  casual  approach,"  Lois  laughs  now,  re- 
membering. "Jack  was  born  during  the  big 
football  game  between  Stanford  and  Cali- 
fornia. All  the  doctors  and  nurses  were 
betting    on    the    game,    and    I    could    hear 


them.  They  had  the  radio  going  real  loud 
in  the  delivery  room,  tallying  the  chances 
pro  and  con.  I  was  afraid  they  weren't 
worrying  enough  about  me.  Jack  was  born 
just  as  Stanford  made  a  touchdown  .  .  . 
and  the  whole  rooting  section  cheered." 

That  night,  her  husband  gave  her  the 
first  down  payment  on  another  part  of  the 
future  he'd  promised  her.  "It  was  a  tiny 
diamond  in  a  platinum  setting.  Just  a  little 
sparkle — but  I  loved  it!" 

When  Art  Linkletter  moved  his  base  of 
operation  to  Hollywood  and  embarked  on 
People  Are  Funny  with  John  Guedel,  and 
also  House  Party,  fortune  really  smiled  on 
him.  Blessing  the  Linkletters  with  not 
only  personal  but  professional  happiness, 
too. 

Together  theirs  has  been  so  much  happi- 
ness that,  as  Art  says,  "I'll  bet  we  haven't 
had  three  quarrels  in  seventeen  years. 
That  may  sound  very  Pollyannaish — like 
we  have  no  spirit  at  all.  But  we  just  don't 
quarrel.  I  say  'three' — actually  I  don't 
really  remember  one.  .  .  ."  And,  as  Lois 
puts  it,  "We've  grown  up  together.  We've 
liked  the  same  things,  looked  at  things  the 
same  way.  I  was  sixteen  years  old  when 
I  met  Art.  Actually,  it's  hard  for  me  to 
remember  life  without  him.  To  remember 
ever  not  being  with  him.  .  .  ."  She  says  it 
in  a  tone  which  infers  she  wouldn't  partic- 


ularly want  to  remember  any  such  time. 

And  during  their  seventeen  years  of 
warmth  and  whimsicality  Art  has  grad- 
ually kept  every  promise  he  made  the 
wide-eyed  girl  he  married.  Furs,  jewels, 
and  faraway  places.  It  was  a  tiny  diamond 
at  first — so  small,  Lois  had  to  get  it  in  a 
strong  light  to  see  the  sparkle.  A  silver 
fox — not  too  expensive.  Then  a  full-length 
white  fox  coat — "I  still  keep  it.  I  keep 
everything.  I  still  have  my  wedding 
dress.  .  .  ."  He  gradually  worked  his  way 
to  mink,  and  now  Art  adds  to  the  collec- 
tion every  birthday  and  anniversary.  As 
for  showing  her  the  world — from  that  first 
tour  of  the  Grand  Canyon  with  oil  running 
low,  the  Linkletters  are  today  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  widely-traveled  couples. 
Together  they've  taken  a  slow  freighter  to 
Havana.  Together  they've  visited  the  far- 
away places — South  America,  Denmark, 
London,  Berlin  and  Paris.  And  they're  still 
traveling. 

But  their  most  exciting  trip  together  has 
been  the  one  to  the  top  in  show  business. 
Art  Linkletter  has  made  his  own  name.  A 
name  famous  in  every  household  in  the 
land.  For  which  he  gives  thanks — and  not 
only  on  their  Thanksgiving  anniversary — 
to  the  girl  who's  shared  it,  and  whose  faith 
and  love  and  hope  have  helped  so  much  to 
make  the  whole  adventure  possible. 


Father  with  a  Heart 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
strength,  security,  and  feeling  are  there. 
For  Bob  doesn't  play  the  role  of  devoted 
father:   He  works  at  it! 

To  Bob  it  isn't  work.  It's  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  his  life.  The  time  and  effort 
he  devotes  to  the  needs  of  his  brood  of 
four  are  very  precious  to  him,  something 
he'd  never  sacrifice  for  any  amount  of 
fame  or  fortune. 

Of  the  Hopes'  quartette,  it's  young  six- 
year-old  Kelly  who  can  cast  about  and 
come  up  with  sixty  ways  of  getting  into 
mischief.  Bob  thinks  Kelly  may  grow  up 
to  be  the  next  family  comedian! 

Considering  the  activity  the  youngster 
displays,  Bob  thinks  Kelly's  six-year-old 
sister,  Nora,  bears  up  rather  well  when 
the  two  play  together.  "Come  to  think  of 
it,"  says  Bob,  "we  may  have  a  comedienne 
on  our  hands!" 

When  the  children  get  over-exuberant 
and  the  house  begins  to  sway,  Bob  steps 
in  to  act  as  moderator.  He'll  try  to  make 
up  new  games  or  start  to  revive  the  old 
ones.  His  patience  runs  on  like  the  Nile — 
there  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  end  to  it. 
If  they  cut  up  too  much,  he  feels  he's  the 
one  who  has  let  down! 

When  his  creativeness  gives  out  and  all 
else  fails,  he'll  pick  up  a  script  and  start 
to  read.  He  did  just  that  last  week  when 
only  he  and  Nora  were  in  the  house.  The 
children  love  to  monopolize  his  time,  and 
Nora  was  in  seventh  heaven  when  Bob 
devoted  the  entire  afternoon  to  her.  Later 
on,  in  the  evening,  when  the  family  was 
all  seated  at  dinner,  Nora  said  in  a  most 
confidential  manner,  "Oh,  Daddy,  why 
don't  you  tell  Mommy  and  the  others  those 
jokes  you  told  me  this  afternoon!" 

As  with  Nora,  Bob  tries  to  give  them  all 
personal  attention.  The  older  children,  he 
feels,  need  it  especially.  Tony,  at  twelve, 
and  Linda,  at  thirteen,  are  going  through 
the  sensitive  years,  with  each  day  bringing 
a  whole  new  flock  of  personal  experiences. 

Bob  calls  them  "growing"  experiences, 
and  tries  to  encourage  the  children  by 
helping  them  with  guidance  or  explana- 
tions, whichever  is  needed.  In  order  to 
grow  along  with  them,  he  sets  aside  spe- 
cial   time   to   see   that   this    is   done.     He 


feels,  and  rightly,  that  children  need  a 
father's  help  as  well  as  a  mother's. 

Though  the  children  compete  for  his  time 
and  literally  purr  in  the  light  of  his  atten- 
tion, Bob  splits  it  up  in  an  impartial  man- 
ner. He  has  no  favorites.  With  Bob,  it's 
apparent  he  loves  each  one  as  much  as  he 
loves  them  all  together.  His  love  is  a 
growing  thing  which  reaches  out  to  the 
worshipping  sunlight  in  their  eyes. 

To  illustrate  the  children's  love  for  Bob 
and  devotion  to  the  family,  there's  the  in- 
cident of  Tony's  "shrunken  stomach." 
Tony,  it  seems,  has  a  tremendous  appetite, 
as  all  growing  boys  do.  But  there  was  a 
period  when — because  the  Hopes  were  re- 
modeling and  redecorating  their  Valley 
home — Tony  was  sent  off  to  a  nearby 
boarding  school. 

At  this  time,  of  course,  the  Hopes'  home 
was  undergoing  growing  pains  of  its  own. 
"We  only  added  a  new  bedroom,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Hope,  "but  when  the  house  was  com- 
pleted you  couldn't  recognize  it." 

The  house,  it  seemed,  underwent  so  com- 
plete a  remodeling  that  the  family  moved 
into  a  small  guest-house  in  the  rear. 
When  school  started,  Bob  and  Delores  de- 
cided to  send  Tony  off  to  boarding  school 
where  he'd  have  better  facilities  to  study. 
With  the  house's  completion,  the  Hopes 
called  a  family  conference  and  decided 
the  change  for  young  Tony  had  been  very 
good  in  many  ways. 

"So  I'd  suggest,"  explained  Bob,  "that 
you  at  least  complete  the  semester  at 
boarding  school   before   returning   home." 

It  was  agreed  that  Tony  would  continue 
living  at  school,  but  the  next  weekend  he 
came  home  for  a  visit.  Bob  noticed  he 
was  hardly  touching  his  dinner.  For  Tony, 
this  was  rare  for  here  was  a  young  man 
who  usually  loved  to  eat.  Anything,  and 
at  any  time. 

Bob  said  nothing,  just  watched.  When 
the  dessert  (Tony's  favorite)  appeared, 
and  still  the  boy  only  toyed  with  it,  Bob 
decided  something  drastic  was  wrong. 
"What's  the  matter,  son?" 

"Oh,"  explained  Tony,  "I  guess  my  stom- 
ach's shrunk.    I  just  can't  eat." 

"Stomach's  shrunk?"  said  Bob.  "Why?" 

"Well,    sir,    the    food    is    just    awful    at 
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school.  So  I  don't  get  to  eat  much,  and 
my  stomach's  shrunk.  Maybe  I'd  better 
come  home  again." 

The  "coming  home  again"  part  tipped  off 
Bob.  So  that  was  it.  Tony  wanted  to  come 
home  to  live.  "Tell  you  what  we'll  do," 
said  Bob,  "your  mother  and  I  will  go  back 
to  school  with  you — and  stay  for  lunch." 

"Well,"  said  Tony  with  a  gulp,  "all  right." 

The  Hopes  went  back  with  Tony  to 
school  the  next  Monday.  Not  only  did 
they  stay  for  lunch  but  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  school  official.  Tony,  it  seemed, 
wasn't  too  happy  at  the  prospects  of  this 
talk.  His  "shrunken  stomach"  was  about 
to  be  shown  up  for  the  ruse  it  was. 

It  developed,  according  to  Bob,  that  Tony 
was  torn  between  his  devotion,  his  sense 
of  belonging  to  the  family,  and  a  desire 
to  keep  the  new  friends  he'd  made  at  the 
boarding  school.  He  enjoyed  the  school 
and  really  wanted  to  stay,  but  he  felt  that 
if  this  were  known  it  might  seem  disloyal 
to    the    family    whose    companionship    he 


valued  so  highly.  He  wasn't  sure  that 
they'd  understand  his  wanting  to  be  away 
— just  till  the  end  of  the  semester. 

But  he  had  to  show  them  in  some  way 
that  he  wanted  to  be  back  with  them. 
Hence  the  story  of  the  "shrunken  stom- 
ach." Some  devotion,  this,  that  would  in- 
spire such  a  subtle  subterfuge. 

"Of  course,  we  understood,"  laughed 
Bob.  "The  whole  matter  was  straightened 
out  in  short  order — and  Tony  stayed,  a 
happier  boy.  As  for  the  'shrunken  stom- 
ach,' I  ate  the  school  food  at  lunch — only 
had  two  helpings  (growing-boy  appetite, 
myself) — and  Tony  ate  as  if  he'd  never 
eaten  before. 

"I  can  imagine  the  sacrifice  it  must  have 
been  for  him  to  pass  up  that  Saturday- 
night  dinner  at  home.  And  with  that  des- 
sert we  had!" 

A  gentle,  understanding  man,  Bob  Hope. 
A  good  father,  too.  Just  ask  anyone  who 
knows  him,  but  don't  ask  Bob.  He'll  never 
tell  you. 


Anniversary  for  Happiness 


(Continued  from  page  66) 
back   seat   of   the   station    wagon,   set   the 
girls   on  the   mattress   and   that  was  that. 
We   had   the   children   with  us  the  whole 
time — and  had  a  terrific  trip! 

"I  never  knew  the  country  was  so  big," 
Eve  continued,  "and  wonderful.  People 
warned  us  that  we  would  be  driving  into 
the  heat,  but  it  wasn't  hot  at  all.  And 
such  beauty!  Every  state  we  drove  across 
seemed  to  have  a  loveliness  of  its  own. 
Missouri,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  grace- 
ful. The  rivers  make  it  so,  I  think.  Then 
there  is  Kentucky.  The  mountains  are  as 
gentle  as  kittens,  and  the  color  of  their 
grass  is  really  blue!  Illinois  and  Indiana 
have  such  homey  towns,  and  the  farms  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  are  picture-perfect. 
Their  red  and  white  barns  and  fences  are 
kept  so  clean  and  neat  they  seem  to  be 
painted  on  the  car  window.  If  I  could  bor- 
row another  lifetime,  I'd  spend  it  travel- 
ing around  the  country." 

At  home  or  traveling,  Eve  and  Brooks 
share  many  interests.  "We're  the  great- 
est together  kids!"  says  Eve.  "I  never 
thought  I'd  be  that  way  about  a  man,  but 
we  do  everything  together.  We  garden  in 
part  of  our  free  time  and  you'd  think  we 
were  retired,  we  spend  so  much  time  in 
the  outdoors.  Brooks  even  knows  the 
names  of  the  plants." 

They  hook  rugs  together,  too.  "That  is, 
Brooks  designs  the  rugs  and  I  do  the  hook- 
ing. Somehow  he's  gotten  away  from  that 
part.  I  guess  you  could  say  I  got  'hooked' 
here." 

Eve  and  Brooks  are  proud  of  the  "friend- 
ship rug"  they  are  creating.  It  is  for  the 
Stanley  Amsters,  in  Connecticut,  on  whose 
farm  they  were  married.  Each  square  of 
the  rug,  which  Brooks  is  designing,  is 
representative  of  some  aspect  of  the  Am- 
sters' life. 

Eve  shares  Brooks'  interest  -in  photog- 
raphy, though  she's  not  quite  as  adept  as 
he.  Brooks'  stereo-realist  slides  are  very 
good,  says  Eve.  "He  has  them  of  everything 
— the  children,  house,  hook  rugs,  the  roses 
in  the  garden.  I'm  very  happy  we  can  keep 
this  picture  record  of  the  kids.  In  life  you 
lose  so  many  wonderful  experiences  be- 
cause you  can't  keep  them  in  your  mind.  I 
love  to  look  over  our  pictures.  Any  one  of 
them  brings  back  a  thousand  memories. 
Driving  across  the  country,  for  example, 
we  shot  pictures  constantly.  We  covered 
7,000  miles  on  the  trip  and  I'm  sure  we 
have  two  pictures  for  every  mile." 

Eve  remembers  that  7,000-mile  anniver- 
sary trip  as  being  hectic  but  divine.    "We 


got  to  New  York  in  five  days  by  driving 
great  long  stretches  at  a  time.  The  kids 
loved  it,  of  course,  because  they  could 
bounce  around  on  the  mattress  or  sleep  as 
they  wished.  Though  we  wanted  to  spend 
our  anniversary  night  at  the  Amsters'  in 
Connecticut  (after  all,  we  were  married 
there)  we  didn't  quite  make  it.  So  we  had 
to  settle  for  a  night  on  the  town  in  New 
York  City.    Tough,  huh?"  Eve  grins. 

"Well,  we  got  to  Connecticut  the  next 
day  and  celebrated  again.  I  expect  the 
Amsters  thought  we  hadn't  done  much  the 
night  before  since  we  had  all  counted  on 
celebrating  together.  At  any  rate,  they 
made  up  for  what  they  thought  was  a  de- 
layed celebration.  Believe  me,  we  had 
plenty  of  anniversary  by  the  end  of  the 
second  day." 

On  the  way  back  to  California,  they 
stopped  off  in  Texas  to  meet  Brooks' 
mother,  sisters,  brothers  and  their  famil- 
ies. "It  was  really  wonderful,"  says  Eve, 
"they  were  charming  and  such  fun.  No  big 
parties,  just  a  family  barbecue,  you  know, 
the  way  Texans  do  it — one  small  cow  for 
ten  people.  Then,  too,  we  stayed  in  the 
most  heavenly  motel.  But  then  Texas 
has  everything.  Liza  came  away  a  con- 
firmed Texan.  In  fact,  we  could  hardly 
get  her  to  leave.  You  ought  to  hear  her 
bragging  about  her  Texas  relatives.  Every- 
thing is  bigger  and  better  .  .  .  and  if  what 
she  tells  her  little  friends  isn't  quite  true, 
it's  very  well  invented.  Yes,  indeed,  a  lot 
of  Texas  rubbed  off  on  Liza.'- 

Happy  to  be  home  again,  after  their 
trip,  Eve  settled  down  to  the  routine  of 
making  the  year's  TV  pictures  and  radio 
shows.  "We  work  four  days  a  week  on 
the  TV  show  and  Sunday  I  do  the  radio 
version  of  Our  Miss  Brooks.  That  leaves 
two  days  off.  Of  course,  Brooks  has  to 
work  those  two  days  on  the  My  Friend 
Irma  show." 

The  Arden-West  recipe  for  happiness  in 
the  second  year  calls  for  an  exciting  jaunt 
to  Paris  this  summer.  "Our  first  trip,  you 
know.  We  decided  to  concentrate  on  see- 
ing gay  Paree,  and  not  spread  the  time  too 
thin  traveling  all  over  the  continent.  Be- 
sides, we  couldn't  leave  the  kids  any 
longer." 

One  suspects,  though,  that  Eve  hates 
being  too  far  and  too  long  away  from  her 
lovely  home — a  situation  even  the  children 
realize.  The  clue  lies  in  Liza's  Christ- 
mas request.  "Dear  Santa,"  it  read,  "please 
send  me  a  big  piece  of  flat  ground  to  ride 
my  two-wheeler  on,  'cause  Mother  will 
never  leave  this  house!" 


"My  Brother,  Arthur  Godfrey!" 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
To  ponder,  "What  are  all  you  good  people 
doing  out  there?"  To  ask,  "And  why,  for 
that  matter,  am  I  here?" 

And  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  his  sister  was 
recalling  some  of  the  reasons  why  Arthur 
Godfrey  is  where  he  is  today — most  of  the 
time  in  your  own  living  room.  Kathy,  a 
Godfrey  who  has  been  almost  too  humble 
herself  to  even  reveal  she  is  one — until 
now.  .  .  . 

Never  throughout  her  radio  experience, 
never  in  fact  until  today — a  television  star 
in  her  own  right  at  Station  KPHO — would 
she  use  the  Godfrey  name.  "I  was  afraid 
I  wouldn't  be  good  enough,"  she  says. 

Personally,  she  still  isn't  at  all  sure.  But 
in  the  Cochise  country  and  across  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Sun,  Arthur  Godfrey's  dark- 
haired  sister,  with  her  warm  husky  voice 
and  laughing  Irish  eyes,  is  a  very  familiar 
and  beloved  first  name.  Arizona  knows  her 
as  "Kathy"  (or  "Kassie,"  speaking  for  those 
under  three).  She's  the  sweetheart  of  all 
the  small  fry  from  Globe  to  Gila  Bend,  and 
hers  is  the  name  they  carve  lovingly  on  the 
family  Joshua  tree.  All  because  of  a  show 
called,  simply  enough,  Kathy's  Story  Time. 

And  now  today,  in  an  exclusive  inter- 
view with  Radio -TV  Mirror — with  her 
brother's  own  mellow  radio  voice  in  the 
background — Kathy  was  telling  another 
story.  A  different  kind  of  story.  In  the  lanai 
of  her  lovely  Arizona  home,  with  shadows 
splitting  Camelback  Mountain  and  dividing 
the  desert  into  purple  and  gold,  she  was 
telling  the  Godfreys'  own  story — with  all  its 
human  highlights  and  shadows.  Telling  it 
as  they've  lived  it — with  both  eyes  on  the 
sun. 

Hers  is  a  warm  and  witty  way  of  making 
laughter  out  of  a  tear.  As  the  Godfreys 
often  made  laughter  out  of  a  tear.  Yet  a 
few  words,  quickly  passed  over  and  almost 
thrown  away,  set  the  stage.  .  .  . 

"You  hear  people  say  how  tough  they 
had  it  when  they  were  kids.  They  say  they 
had  nothing,  and  they  may  mean  they 
went  without  dessert  on  Sundays.  But  we 
really  had  nothing.  We  were  the  kind  of 
poor  where  you  don't  go  to  school  in  the 
snow — because  you  have  no  shoes  to  wear. 
We  had  nothing — and  yet  we  had  every- 
thing. .  .  ." 

There's  the  memory  of  a  little  limp — be- 
hind that  mellow  radio  voice.  And  there's 
the  black  walking  stick  by  his  sister's 
couch- — always  close  to  her  hand.  Both 
mute  and  yet  vivid  reminders  of  a  rainier 
day.  .  .  . 

And  you  know  that — like  laughter — 
courage,  too,  has  been  a  little  contagious 
among  the  Godfrey  clan.  You  can  under- 
stand how  the  European  specialist  who 
once  examined  Kathy  Godfrey  must  have 
felt,  when  he  left  the  room  and,  returning, 
found  her  rising  to  be  on  her  way. 

"Do  you  walk?"  he  said,  startled. 

"Yes,"  she  smiled,  reaching  briskly  for 
her  cane. 

"But  you*  haven't  got  anything  to  walk 
with,"  he  said,  still  not  believing  his  eyes. 
"Why,  you  shouldn't  even  be  able  to 
stand!" 

But  then,  of  course,  he  had  never  heard 
of  a  place  called  Hasbrouck  Heights,  New 
Jersey.  And  he  didn't  know  the  Godfreys 
— or  he  would  have  been  prepared  for  any- 
thing; .  .  . 

Although  sometimes  even  their  own 
neighbors,  who  thought  they  comprehended 
them,  were  a  little  confused  by  their  ac- 
tivities and  philosophies — many  of  which 
were .  parentally  inspired. 

For  two  heartwarming  reasons  why  Ar- 
thur Godfrey  is  where  he  is  today,  why 
Kathy  made  a  happy  active  future  out  of 
seeming  despair,  would  be  their  late  father, 
Arthur,    Sr.,    and    Irish    mother,    Kathryn 


Morton  Godfrey,  a  gay  and  gracious  lady 
who  now,  at  seventy-four — when  asked 
by  strangers  whether  she's  related  to 
Arthur  Godfrey — twinkles,  "I'm  his  'pro- 
ducer.' "  Truer  words  were  never  spoken 
in  jest! 

Their  parents  not  only  influenced  the 
earlier  chapters  of  any  story  of  the  five 
little  Godfreys  and  how  they  grew — but, 
between  them,  Arthur  Godfrey's  co-pro- 
ducers helped  provide  a  foundation  for 
his  fabulous  success.  The  oldest  child,  he 
was  early  indoctrinated  in  their  principles 
and  in  their  warmth  and  whimsicalities. 
As  Kathy  says,  they  had  nothing — yet  they 
had  everything.  Theirs  was  a  rich  inheri- 
tance. Rich  in  humility  of  spirit,  in  a  love 
of  life  and  laughter,  and  rich  in  thought 
and  vision — vision  limited  only  by  a  man's 
own  dreams. 

Their  father,  an  adventurous  English- 
man, fascinated  them  with  colorful  tales 
of  his  younger  days  as  a  cabin  boy  on  a 
merchant  ship.  He  was  a  writer  and  a  fine 
judge  of  horseflesh.  He  authored  a  book 
called  Through  Ireland  in  a  Jaunting  Cart, 
edited  The  Horse  Show  Blue  Book,  and 
wrote  columns  on  horse  shows  for  a  New 
York  newspaper.  Arthur  was  very  close  to 
him  and  fairly  idolized  him.  He  inherited, 
too,  his  father's  love  for  horses  and  a  keen 
horse-sense —  "He  has  all  Father's  books 
on  horses  and  his  articles  at  his  farm 
now." 

Sometimes  when  their  father  went  to  the 
newspaper  office  to  write  his  column,  he 
would  take  Kathy  with  him.  "I'd  curl  up 
on  a  leather  couch  while  he  typed — most 
of  the  night.  When  he  wrote  at  home  he 
would  wake  me  up  in  the  early  morning 
and  we  would  have  marmalade  and  tea 
and  toast  together.  How  the  neighbors  used 
to  talk  about  Father  keeping  his  children 
up  so  late!" 

But  their  father  took  a  dim  view  of  any 
neighborhood  comment.  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent— religiously,  politically,  and  in  just 
about  every  way  mentionable.  He  encour- 
aged his  children  early  to  reason  and  think 
for  themselves,  to  weigh  and  accept  or  re- 
ject. He  had  only  pity  for  narrowness  of 
thought.  His  personal  religion  was  his 
genuine  liking  and  compassion  for  his 
fellow-man — and  he  lived  it  every  day.  "He 
didn't  want  us  tp  go  to  any  particular 
Sunday  school.  He  would  always  say,  T 
want  you  to  go  to  alt  churches  and  Sunday 
schools  and  find  out  what  all  of  them  be- 
lieve and  teach.  Find  out  for  yourselves 
what  you  believe.' 

"Once  when  our  basement  was  broken 
into,  Father  went  down  to  investigate  and 
brought  the  burglar  back  with  him.  'That's 
no  way  to  knock  on  doors,'  he  told  him. 
Then  he  fixed  a  plate  of  food,  gave  him  a 
suit  of  clothes,  put  twenty-five  dollars  in 
his  hand,  and  bade  him  goodbye.  Later  the 
man  sent  the  twenty -five  dollars  back. 
Father  was  as  kind  and  generous  as  they 
come.  He  was  always  the  one  on  our  street 
who  gave  the  postman  a  Christmas  present. 
We  had  less  money  than  anybody — but  he 
was  always  doing  things  like  that,"  Kathy 
goes  on.  "When  he  wrote  an  article  he 
would  get  a  check,  but  sometimes  there 
were  long  spaces  between  checks.  Yet  at 
Christmas  some  way  we  always  had  a  tree. 
Of  course,  Mother,  made  everything  that 
went  on  it.  She  was  always  so  skilled 
with  her  hands." 

All  in  all,  they  missed  few  of  the  finer 
arts.  Their  mother  saw  particularly  to  that. 
"We  could  lisp  the  words  of  Mark  Twain 
before  we  could  talk.  Mother  was  an  ac- 
complished pianist  and  we  had  a  piano.  I'll 
never  know  how — but  we  did.  Some  way 
she  would  arrange  for  us  to  go  to  New 
York    to    the    Metropolitan    on    Saturday 
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afternoons — and  every  year,  when  the  Gil- 
bert &  Sullivan  Company  came,  we  would 
be  there.  Mother  would  know  somebody 
connected  with  it  and  they  would  give  her 
passes.  But  the  neighbors  chatted  about 
how  we  didn't  have  a  suit  or  dress — but  we 
could  always  go  to  the  opera." 

The  young  Godfreys  knew  the  entire 
score  of  "The  Mikado"  by  heart.  In  fact, 
at  home  they  had  their  own  company.  "We 
would  act  it  all  out  for  the  other  kids  on 
the  street.  They  just  couldn't  get  over  it. 
When  we  told  them  what  we  had  seen — a 
stage  with  live  people  on  it,  talking  and 
singing — they  couldn't  believe  it.  We  just 
lived  across  the  George  Washington  Bridge 
from  New  York,  but  they'd  never  seen  a 
live  play.  They  would  sit  wide-eyed  while 
the  Godfreys,  using  their  old-fashioned 
hall -tree  for  a  stage,  acted  it  out  in  se- 
quence for  them.  Mother  was  always  listen- 
ing, and  if  we  made  a  mistake  she  would 
come  in  and  correct  us.  'No-no — it  goes  like 
this,'  she'd  say — and  then  we'd  have  to  start 
the  whole  scene  over  again." 

Their  mother  never  let  them  get  away 
with  any  technicalities.  "She  was  always 
watching  our  diction,  too.  Always  stopping 
us  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  if  we  made  a 
mistake  in  English  with,  'What  did  you 
say?"  We  thought  she  made  too  much  of  it, 
and  sometimes  it  would  take  us  forever  to 
say  anything.  But  Mother  wouldn't  give  in. 
She  would  keep  repeating,  'What  did  you 
say?' — until  we  said  it  right.  'You  must 
speak  correctly,'  she  would  tell  us.  Adding, 
'Some  day  you  will  thank  me  for  this.'  " 

How  much  reason  they  would  have  to 
thank  her,  none  of  them  could  then  fore- 
tell. Or  that  talking  would  be  Arthur 
Godfrey's  life's  work. 

Their  mother  laughs  about  it  today,  but 
she  was  always  insistent  about  using  the 
most  advanced  pronunciation,  too.  "She 
would  call  a  tomato — 'tomahto,'  and  she 
would  correct  us  in  this.  We  seldom  ever 
even  had  a  tomato — but  we  had  to  call  them 
'tomahtoes'  anyway,"  Kathy  recalls  merrily 
now.  "It  was  the  same  with  chiffonier. 
Mother  preferred  the  French  pronunciation 
— and  she  referred  to  ours  as  a  'chiffon  - 
nyay.' " 

One  way  or  another,  there  was  never  a 
dull  moment  at  the  Godfreys'.  They  had 
their  own  family  musicales.  Their  mother 
played  the  piano  and,  if  you  think  Arthur 
can  play  a  ukulele,  take  his  sister's  word 
for  it — "he's  a  sensation  on  the  banjo!" 
Among  her  most  vivid  memories  are  how 
handsome  her  brother  looked  in  a  "sailor's 
suit"  and  how  well  he  could  play  a  banjo. 

There  was  much  excitement  when  Arthur 
departed  from  the  family  homestead  for 
Uncle  Sam's.  "I'll  never  forget  how  im- 
pressed all  of  us  were  when  he  came  home 
— the  first  time  we  saw  him  in  uniform.  We 
were  all  so  proud  of  him.  This  wonderful 
red-headed  guy  in  a  'sailor's  suit.'  Arthur 
was  about  the  only  sailor  in  Hasbrouck 
Heights  at  that  time,  as  I  recall — and  when 
he  came  home  everybody  knew  it.  He  had 
a  terrific  personality  then,  too,  and  he  was 
loads  of  fun.  Sometimes  he  would  bring  a 
shipmate  home  with  him,  a  grand  little 
Irishman  named  Pat  O'Brien.  Pat  could 
play  'Kitten  On  the  Keys'  on  the  piano 
real  fast — and  Arthur  would  sit  in  with  his 
banjo.  It  was  always  a  big  day  for  the 
Godfreys  when  Arthur  came  home." 

But  even  then  tragedy  was  hovering  over 
their  home.  And  when — following  a  long, 
long  illness — their  beloved  father  left  them, 
it  took  all  the  sunshine  and  ingenuity  they 
could  muster  amongst  them  for  the  God- 
freys to  survive.  "Arthur  was  in  the  Navy, 
stationed  in  Greece,  when  Father  died.  It 
took  him  two  long  months  to  get  home." 
But  it  took  years  to  soften  the  sadness  of 
his  father's  passing. 

Their  mother  seemed  to  have  four  hands 
— and  she  needed  four  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  small  Godfreys.  She  played  the  piano 


at  the  local  movie  house.  She  baked  cookies 
and  sold  them.  She  did  fancy  needlework. 

Arthur  helped  out,  too,  sending  whatever 
he  could  spare  from  wherever  he  was  then 
employed — whether  in  the  Navy,  working 
in  a  restaurant,  or  selling  lots  in  a  ceme- 
tery. "Arthur  always  helped  Mother," 
Kathy  recalls.  "In  the  middle  of  some  crisis, 
when  there  was  no  gas  or  something  else 
was  lacking,  a  check  from  him  would  ar- 
rive. We  all  thought  it  was  amazing  the 
way  Arthur  seemed  to  sense  when  the  gas 
had  been  shut  off." 

He'd  been  making  himself  heard  in  radio 
— even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a 
record  show;  he'd  been  Winchelled  with, 
"Catch  that  redhead  in  Baltimore — he's  a 
scream."  And  he  was  making  a  bigger 
name  in  Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  when  Fate 
struck  a  tragic  double  play,  as  though 
determined  to  test  the  strength  of  the  God- 
freys. 

K.athy  was  working  at  Schrafft's  in  New 
York  as  a  hostess.  One  afternoon,  after 
she'd  gone  swimming  in  a  public  pool  with 
some  young  friends,  she  became  very  ill  .  .  . 
and  heard  those  dreaded  words — infantile 
paralysis.  "Mother  had  a  hard  time  getting 
me  into  a  hospital.  We  had  very  little 
money,  and  of  course  there  was  no  Foun- 
dation then.  No  hospitals  wanted  polio 
patients,  anyway."  To  a  vivacious  seven- 
teen-year-old, the  future  seemed  almost  too 
dark  to  handle. 

Not  long  thereafter,  Arthur  Godfrey, 
while  en  route  to  the  airport  to  catch  a 
plane,  was  badly  smashed  up  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  "So  badly  they  didn't 
even  tell  me  for  some  time." 

In  the  hushed  night  world  of  a  hospital, 
with  its  dimmed  lights,  nurses  moving 
softly,  and  sounds  of  suffering  ever  near — 
a  man  faces  himself,  his  faith  and  his  fu- 
ture. Faces  them  and  finds  his  own  an- 
swers. "I  think  this  is  when  Arthur  got 
his  working  philosophy  of  life,"  Kathy 
says  now  slowly,  of  the  eight  months  he 
spent  in  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital  mend- 
ing back  together  again.  "He  had  a  lot  to 
think  about — and  a  lot  of  time  to  think." 
To  ponder  that  the  world  is  peopled  with 
sensible,  everyday  people  who  shouldn't 
be  subjected  to  high-pressure  techniques, 
and  to  resolve  that  one  Arthur  Morton 
Godfrey  would  never  so  subject  them.  He 
would  speak  softly  and  carry  a  very  small 
stick.  And  soon  he  was  speaking  to  them, 
broadcasting  from  his  hospital  bed. 

For  fourteen  months  in  another  hospital 
— Kathy  faced  her  own  fight.  "I  didn't 
really  think  I'd  ever  walk  again,"  she  says 
slowly  now.  "And  nobody  else  thought  so, 
I'm  sure.  My  hands  came  back.  My  feet 
came  back.  But  I  had  no  muscles  from 
my  knees  to  my  waist.  I  sat  in  a  wheel- 
chair for  a  year,  with  them  lifting  me  up 
and  setting  me  down.  But  all  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  same  thing.  This  is  a 
walking  world.  You-need  to  walk  to  work. 
I  didn't  know  how  I  would  ever  walk. 
There  was  no  reason  I  should  even  be 
able  to  stand.  But  I've  got  to  try,  I  told 
myself,  I've  got  to  see — 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  others 
were  asleep,  I  would  try.  I  would  turn 
over  on  my  stomach,  pull  myself  up,  and 
slide  my  legs  off  the  bed  until  my  feet 
could  touch  the  floor.  Then  I  would  try 
to  push  myself  up."  She  kept  turning, 
sliding,  pulling  and  pushing  .  .  .  and  one 
night  she  found  for  one  wobbly  second 
she  was  on  her  own  two  feet — and  she 
blessed  the  tough  sinews  at  the  back  of 
her  knees  as  her  very  good  friend. 

This  is  a  walking  world,  she  kept  telling 
herself — during  those  months  when  she 
was  taking  her  first  steps.  "It  was  then  I 
learned  that  people  are  willing  to  walk 
more  slowly  with  you.  Then  that  I  learned 
many  things.  .  .  ." 

When  you've  been  down  into  the  dark- 


ness,  every  day  from  then  on,  no  matter 
how  it's  wrapped,  is  a  present.  And  life 
itself  a  loan  to  be  used  wisely  and  well. 
And  yours  for  the  taking,  the  simple  and 
kindly  truth  that,  if  need  be,  others  will 
walk  more  slowly  with  you — and  that  no- 
body ever  really  walks  alone. 

Today  a  whole  world  walks  with  Arthur 
Godfrey  when  he  ambles,  dances  or  skates 
into  the  family  living  room.  And,  when 
they're  together  now,  the  philosophical 
Godfreys  can  even  laugh  a  little  about 
those  darker  days.  A  few  years  ago  when 
Kathy  visited  "her  brother,  he  gave  her  a 
personally  conducted  tour.  "Come  on,  let 
me  show  you  around  the  farm,"  he  said. 
Adding  laughingly,  "Boy,  this  is  really  the 
lame  leading  the  lame." 

Perhaps  nobody  appreciates  more  than 
his  sister  just  how  far  Arthur  Godfrey  has 
come.  "He  deserves  so  much  credit  for 
everything  he's  done,"  she  says. 

So  much,  that  she's  never  wanted  to  step 
into  the  spotlight  as  a  "Godfrey."  Not  only 
because  of  a  natural  desire  to  establish 
herself  in  radio  and  television  on  her  own, 
but  for  fear  she  wouldn't  live  up  to  the 
name  her  brother  had  made.  Until  re- 
cently, she  used  her  mother's  maiden 
name,  Kathy  Morton,  and  few  knew  she 
was  Arthur  Godfrey's  sister  when  she 
came  to  Phoenix.  "I  didn't  want  them  to 
know — until  I  got  the  job."  Here  another 
Irishman.  Johnny  Mullins,  then  the  owner 
of  KPHO,  recognizing  how  her  warmth 
and  wit  reached  out  to  all  from  the  screen, 
persuaded  her  to  use  the  name  of  God- 
frey for  her  television  shows,  Swap  Shop 
and  Story  Time — both  of  them  shows  as 
unrehearsed  and  ad  libbed'  as  they  come. 
"I  guess  all  Godfreys  talk,"  she  says. 

Today  in  Arizona,  Kathy's  the  queen  of 
her  own  kindergarten  kingdom,  come 
Story  Time.  They  eat  their  spinach  and 
brush  their  teeth  because  "Kassie  says  so." 
And  their  parents'  admonishing,  "What 
would  Kathy  say?"  works  unbelievable 
wonders  among  the  little  junior  vigilantes 
of  the  Golden  West. 

Her  Story  Time  is  booked  up  five  months 
in  advance  with  twenty-four  little  guest 
stars  all  clamoring  to  get  on.  Every  Wed- 
nesday the  lucky  ones,  aged  two  to  eight, 
scour  their  little  faces,  shine  their  little 
boots,  and  come  before  the  cameras  at 
KPHO  to  indulge  in  whatever  artistry 
their  little  uninhibited  hearts  desire.  They 
speak  their  little  pieces,  sing  their  little 
songs,  and  sit  with  eyes  eagerly  glued  to 
Kathy's  when  she  tells  the  story  of  the 
day,  listening  to  see  whether  this  time 
Red  Riding  Hood  or  the  wolf  will  win. 
They  tell  their  own  stories,  making  them 
up  as  they  go  along.  Once  a  little  girl 
pulled  a  real  bloomer  on  the  show.  And 
now  and  then,  out  of  sheer  exuberance, 
one  of  the  little  boys  levels  a  friendly 
left  in  the  little  kisser  of  the  child  be- 
hind. Occasionally  general  kiddimonium 
sets  in  and  Kathy  sings  "Everybody  Sit 
Down-n-n" — a  theme  song  they  also  use 
to  advantage  at  home  when  The  Tall  Ones 
get  between  them  and  the  television 
screen. 

In  their  own  gracious  rambling  desert- 
modern  home  in  the  Rancho  Solano  sec- 
tion of  Phoenix,  Arthur  Godfrey  has  half 
a  dozen  devoted  family-fans,  including  his 
sister;  her  husband  "Rip,"  a  brilliant  pe- 
diatrician; their  attractive  and  poised 
blonde  daughter,  Nancy,  fourteen;  their 
son,  Robin,  eight;  a  blue-blooded  collie, 
Nicholas;  and  an  interested  bulldog, 
Snifty — and  occasionally  their  bright  blue 
parakeet,  who  loves  to  escape  his  cage 
and  take  a  flyer  at  TV.  When  she  was 
younger,  Nancy  would  come  home  in  tears 
because  the  other  school  children  "w-w- 
won't  believe  Arthur  Godfrey  is  my  uncle," 
she  would  sob.  As  for  Robin,  he's  a  chip 
off  his  uncle,  with  his  love  for  horses.  "I 


have  three  hundred  in  my  room  now,"  he 
says  proudly,  referring  to  the  horse-print 
wallpaper — and  he's  counted  them,  too. 

And  there  is  no  greater  Godfrey  fan 
extant  anywhere  than  his  "producer," 
Kathryn  Morton  Godfrey,  who  some- 
how always  felt  something  unusual  could 
happen  for  the  Godfreys,  and  who — 
though  proud  of  the  recognition  being 
given  her  children  today — is  probably  not 
overly  surprised.  However,  when  a  write- 
up  about  Kathy  appeared  recently  in 
Phoenix's  TV  Views  Magazine,  she  re- 
ceived a  phone  call  from  the  editor.  "Who 
do  you  know  living  at  such-and-such 
address  in  New  York?"  When  Kathy 
said  "Why?"  being  a  little  cautious,  he 
started  laughing.  "Well,  I  just  got  a  writ- 
ten order  requesting  me  to  rush  fifty 
copies  of  this  issue  to  your  mother,"  he 
said.  As  for  Arthur,  Mother  Godfrey  once 
papered  a  whole  wall  of  her  smart  New 
York  apartment's  kitchen  with  publicity 
pictures  and  ads  of  him,  explaining  to  vis- 
itors, "This  way  I  can  look  at  him  twenty- 
five  times." 

"Arthur  is  so  good  to  her,"  Kathy  says 
appreciatively,  speaking  of  her  mother, 
who  recently  returned  from  Honolulu  and 
who'd  spent  five  months  traveling  around 
Europe  not  too  long  before.  "As  for 
Mother,  she  adores  him — although  she 
tries  to  keep  the  rest  of  us  from  knowing 
just  how  much,"  she  laughs.  "But  we 
always  kid  her  about  it,  anyway." 

Kathy  listens  with  sisterly  pride  to  the 
complimentary  comments  fans  make  about 
him,  and  particularly  those  who  don't 
know  she's  even  related  to  him.  Such  as 
the  cab  driver  who  took  her  from  the  air- 
port into  Washington,  D.  C. — a  great  God- 
frey fan  who  became  so  annoyed  when 
she  didn't  enthuse  with  him.  He  had  her 
brother's '  radio  program  going  in  the  cab, 
and  he  was  full  of  conversation  about  him. 
"This  Arthur  Godfrey — he's  the  greatest," 
he  said.  And,  for  a  minute  there,  Kathy 
thought  she  was  going  to  have  to  cross 
the  Potomac  under  her  own  power,  when 
straight-faced  she  said,  "Why?  What  does 
he  do?" 

Sometimes,  too,  a  Godfrey  fan  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  acknowledge  her  rela- 
tionship, as  did  the  woman  who  stopped 
her.  recently  with,  "Are  you  really  Arthur 
Godfrey's  sister?"  Yes,  she  said,  she  was 
really  his  sister.  The  woman  took  another 
close  look  at  her  then  said  primly,  "Well, 
I  don't  believe  it.  I  just  don't  believe  it  at 
all." 

When  recently  a  rumor  spread  that 
Arthur  Godfrey  was  coming  to  Phoenix, 
Kathy's  was  a  very  busy  phone.  A  musi- 
cal group  called  suggesting  how  an  audi- 
tion might  be  arranged  for  Arthur  to  hear 
them.  A  lady  wanted  to  plan  a  small  din- 
ner party  for  him,  and  of  course  Kathy 
and  her  husband  were  invited,  too.  And 
a  brisk  voice  called  requesting  her  broth- 
er's New  York  address.  "We  want  to  get 
in  touch  with  him  now  and  make  some 
arrangements.  Mr.  Cudia  wants  to  sculpt 
him  in  the  desert,"  the  voice  said. 

"What?"  said  Kathy,  wondering  if  she'd 
heard  him  correctly. 

And  she  had.  Mr.  Cudia  wanted  to  sculpt 
him   in  the  desert. 

Kathy  got  a  little  hysterical.  "Forgive 
me,  but  somehow  I  just  can't  imagine 
Arthur  being  sculpted  in  the  desert  by 
anybody,"  she  laughed.  .  .  . 

His  are  features  that  require  no  sculpting 
to  be  remembered.  They're  engraved  in 
hearts  and  on  hearths  everywhere.  And, 
even  as  Kathy  Godfrey  was  recalling  aloud 
the  reasons  why,  a  mellow  moon  was  ris- 
ing in  the  crisp  desert  sky.  And  into  the 
room  so  warm  with  memories  came  the 
fellow  with  the  grin,  lighting  his  own 
way.  ... 

Lo — it  was  Arthur  Godfrey  Time  .  .  . 
again. 


NO  FEAR  OF  HEARTBURN 
ACID  INDIGESTION 


Relax  and  enjoy  your 
food!  If  acid  upset  fol- 
lows, simply  take  tums. 
These  delicious  antacids 
neutralize  the  excess  acid 
that  causes  your  stomach 
distress.  That  is  why  you 
feel  fine — so  fast. 

tums  are  carminative, 
comforting,  soothing. 
Never  over-alkalize. 

•  still  only  I0i  a  toll 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


GUARANTEED  TO  CONTAIN  NO  SODA 


STOP  CARD  PLAYING  ARGUMENTS! 

with   "I'M  UP."   Shows  instantly  and  constantly, 
who  is  up  and  who  is  not. 
25  cents  Postpaid,  anywhere.    ■ 
Quincon    Supplies,    Box    422,    Quincy    69,    Mass. 


Amazing  New  Crente 

RE-COLORS  HAIR 

IN  17  MINUTES 

Now  change  streaked,  gray,  gray- 
ing or  drab  hair  to  a  new  lus- 
trous youthful-looking  color,  try 
Tintz  Creme  Shampoo-Tint  today. 
It's  a  new  hair  coloring  that  re< 
colors  hair  at  home  as  it  shampoos. 
Takes  only  17  minutes.  No  waiting 
for  results.   It's  easy  to  use  —  no 
messy  mixing.  Won't  wash  or  rub  out. 
Get  your  choice  of  13  natural  appear- 
ing colors  today  at  your  druggists. 
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Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  S 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used  ™ 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today!     101 


Search  for  Tomorrow 


(Continued  from  page  45) 
executive  Roy  Winsor.  Mary  had  a  dinner 
date  with  her  beau,  Richard  Krolik  (now 
her  husband,  and  a  producer  of  TV  docu- 
mentary shows),  and  with  Roy.  Richard's 
work  took  him  away  at  the  last  moment, 
but  Mary  and  Roy  dined  together,  and 
their  talk  got  around  to  the  importance  of 
housewives  and  what  it  means  to  be  a 
successful  homemaker.  It  was  Mary's  con- 
tention, and  it  still  is,  that  the  housewife's 
job  is  a  full-sized  one,  calling  for  all  sorts 
of  skills  and,  in  addition,  an  adult's  under- 
i  standing  of  human  nature  and  the  reasons 
people  act  the  way  they  do.  She  talked 
that  day  about  the  things  that  make  every 
woman  a  homemaker  at  heart,  no  matter 
what  other  career  she  may  have. 

"Women  like  to  cook  and  to  keep  things 
tidy,"  Mary  said.  "They  want  children,  and 
a  home.  They  like  to  sew,  to  make  things 
for  themselves  and  for  the  house.  They  like 
pretty  clothes.  They  talk  about  completely 
different  things  than  men  do,  because  their 
real  interests  are  centered  in  their  house- 
holds." 

Mr.  Winsor  nodded  assent.  "Let's  put  all 
of  that  in  a  dramatic  serial  on  television 
some  day,"  he  told  her,  "and  you  play  the 
lead."  There  the  whole  subject  ended,  and 
Mary  didn't  expect  anything  special  to 
come  of  their  earnest  little  conversation. 
She  was  only  expressing  what  she  really 
felt. 

This  was  during  the  period  when  Mary 
was  practically  fresh  from  Hollywood,  hav- 
ing been  in  some  thirty  motion  pictures, 
with  small  parts  in  big  pictures  and  slight- 
ly bigger  parts  in  lesser  ones.  She  had 
come  to  New  York,  finally,  to  get  into 
television.  Someone  told  her  that,  if  she 
joined  the  actors  who  auditioned  at  Radio 
City  for  various  TV  and  radio  roles,  she 
might  hear  about  jobs  she  would  fit.  So  she 
sat  on  the  benches  with  the  rest  of  the 
eager  aspirants  and  moved  along  as  the 
line  shortened  and  actors  were  summoned 
into  the  inner  sanctum. 

Other  actors  and  actresses  were  nice  to 
her,  especially  the  males.  Being  a  slender, 
five-foot-six  blonde  with  guileless,  big, 
gray-blue  eyes  helped.  Men  felt  protective 
toward  this  lovely  young  girl,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  means  of  her  meeting  Dave 
Alexander,  who  had  started  a  class  for 
actors  who  wanted  to  go  on  polishing  their 
technique,  although  already  professionals. 
She  joined  the  group,  and  through  it  met 
Charles  Irving  and  his  wife,  Hollis.  One 
day,  Charles  said  to  her:  "Remember  when, 
some  months  ago,  you  and  Roy  Winsor 
discussed  a  daytime  drama  on  TV?  We're 


going  ahead  with  it  now,  and  I  have  been 
coming  here  to  watch  you  work.  I  think 
you're   fine." 

Thus  Search  For  Tomorrow  was  born. 
It  started  in  September,  1951,  shortly  after 
Mary  and  Richard  returned  from  their 
honeymoon.  (They  had  been  married  on 
August  first.)  It  has  been  close  to  Mary's 
heart  ever  since,  and  she  is  proud  that — 
when  something  happens  in  Joanne's  life 
which  seems  baffling,  those  responsible  for 
the  program  frequently  ask  her  what  she 
would   do  under  the  same   circumstances. 

For  instance,  when  Joanne  was  widowed 
and  her  home  life  went  to  pieces  and  she 
had  to  get  a  job  to  make  a  new  home 
and  to  get  back  her  little  girl,  Pati,  Mary 
was  asked  what  kind  of  job  she  would 
look  for.  "I  said  I  could  cook  and  sew 
and  clean,  and  Joanne  would  know  these 
things,  too  I  supposed  she  would  try  to 
open  a  boarding  house,  or  a  restaurant  and 
tourist  house,  or  something  similar  which 
a  woman  could  do  well."  That's  how 
Joanne  Barron  happened  to  start  a  tourist 
home  and  restaurant. 

Happily  for  her,  Mary  Stuart's  own 
"search  for  tomorrow"  has  fallen  into 
pleasanter  patterns  than  Joanne's.  When 
she  is  through  with  her  noon  broadcast 
and  the  following  short  rehearsal  for  the 
next  day's  program,  she  can  walk  the  few 
blocks  from  the  CBS-TV  studio  to  her 
attractive  apartment  in  the  East  Sixties, 
near  Park  Avenue.  "From  that  moment  on, 
I  am  cook,  seamstress,  cleaner,  dishwasher 
and  housewife,"  she  says.  "When  I  have 
children,  they  will  have  all  these  hours 
of  my  time,  too." 

The  apartment  is  in  a  reconverted  New 
York  house,  high-ceilinged,  with  an  open 
fireplace  in  the  living  room  and  a  view  of 
a  rear  garden.  Mary  has  a  passion  for 
modern  furniture,  the  kind  made  of  pale, 
smooth  woods  with  black  wrought-iron 
for  frames  and  trim.  The  living  room  is 
decorated  in  shades  of  cocoa,  and  there  are 
striking  accents  of  black  and  a  few  touches 
of  bright  color.  A  passion  for  old  Chinese 
things,  too,  is  evident  in  a  few  fine  pieces, 
and  there  is  a  certain  pair  of  Chinese  chests 
she's  had  her  eye  on  for  months  which  will 
probably  grace  this  room  before  long. 
Temptation  has  become  harder  to  resist 
with  every  visit  to  the  shop  where  they 
now  stand. 

Although  her  arrival  in  New  York  in 
early  1951  was  by  way  of  Hollywood,  she 
was  born  in  Florida  (on  July  4,  1926),  and 
was  brought  up  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  There 
she  started  to  act  in  church  and  school 
theatricals,   as  well   as  to  sing.    She  sang 


Hear  no  evil 


Three  shots  ring  out  in  the  gloom  of  dusk. 
Three  cartridges   are  the  only   clue  to  the 
killers   of   the   person    who   will    hear,   see   and 
speak  no  more.    This  and  similar  problems 
confront  police  every  Sunday  on  the  exciting, 
factual  "True  Detective  Mysteries"  radio 
program.   Listen!     YOU   MAY  WIN 

51,000°°  REWARD 

for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive 
criminal  named  and  described  on  the  program. 
Hear   the    details   about    this   $1,000.00   reward    on 

TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES 

Every    Sunday    afternoon   on    527    Mutual   Stations 

Don  t  miss— "THE  FBI  AND  THE  HATCHET  SLAYER"— trailed 
from  Detroit  to  Miami.  In  May  TRUE  DETECTIVE  on  sale  now. 


See  no  evil 
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with  the  local  band,  and  did  a  regular 
early-morning  show  on  radio  before  she 
went  off  to  her  high-school  classes.  Patti 
Page  was  the  other  local  singer. 

Later  on,  when  she  heard  about  an  open- 
ing with  a  trans-continental  airline,  she 
applied  and  was  told  she  could  take  three 
weeks'  training  in  New  York.  So  she  bor- 
rowed the  money  from  her  family  and 
went,  thinking  how  glamorous  it  all 
sounded.  She  disliked  the  whole  business 
of  being  a  trainee,  however,  and  the 
agreement  was  cancelled  after  a  week. 

She  was  in  New  York,  she  wanted  to 
stay,  and  she  had  to  get  a  job.  In  a 
restaurant  one  night  with  a  friend,  she 
watched  the  hat-check  girl.  That  looks 
easy  enough,  she  thought  to  herself,  realiz- 
ing it  left  some  free  time  early  in  the  day 
to  look  for  other  and  more  exciting  work. 
She  asked  the  girl  where  a  similar  job 
might  be  had,  and  was  told  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  one  in  Manhattan  but  that 
out  in  one  of  the  boroughs  of  New  York 
City  there  was  an  opening  she  knew  about. 

"She  told  me  where  to  go,  and  let  me 
say  she  sent  me,  and  I  got  the  job.  I 
checked  hats,  sold  corsages  and  cigarettes, 
and  took  flashlight  photographs  of  custom- 
ers who  liked  to  be  snapped  at  their  table 
as  a  souvenir.  One  night  a  dishwasher  went 
on  a  rampage  and  started  a  wild  fight  in 
the  kitchen.  I  got  scared  and  quit  cold.  I 
never  did  go  back  for  the  five  dollars  they 
owed  me.  But  I  had  learned  about  night- 
club work  and  I  soon  got  another  job,  this 
time  as  camera  girl  in  the  grill  room  of 
one  of  the  big  New  York  hotels." 

It  was  there  that  Joseph  Pasternak,  the 
M-G-M  producer,  saw  Mary  and  signed 
her  for  movies.  She  was  just  twenty,  and 
she  stayed  in  Hollywood  close  to  five  years 
— "never  getting  off  location  on  the  back- 
lots  of  Metro,  Warners  and  Columbia,"  she 
describes  it  now.  "I  was  the  girl  you  saw  in 
an  elevator  scene  for  a  moment  before 
the  door  closed.  When  I  had  good  parts, 
the  movies  were  B  pictures."  She  decided 
to  strike  out  for  New  York  again,  her 
objective  being  television,  and  she  had 
a  number  of  dramatic  roles  before  she 
began  to  play  Joanne  Barron  in  Search  For 
Tomorrow. 

So  real  has  the  part  become,  not  only 
to  Mary  but  to  her  family,  that  both  her 
mother  and  mother-in-law  are  unhappy 
when  anyone  is  mean  to  her  in  any 
sequence  of  the  show.  "They  turn  away 
from  it,"  she  says.  "They  can't  continue 
to  watch."  Mary  herself  has  been  over- 
come with  emotion  about  the  program 
•  at  times.  She  had  to  leave  the  studio  and 
go  to  a  nearby  restaurant  to  sit  it  out,  the 
day  the  script  called  for  Joanne's  husband 
to  die  in  a  hospital  scene. 

So  thoroughly  is  she  steeped  in  the  role 
of  Joanne,  this  girl  she  helped  create,  that 
occasionally  she  says  things  that  aren't  in 
the  script  at  all  but  are  typical  of  both 
of  them!  Once  she  made  a  little  speech 
that  hadn't  been  written  down  anywhere 
or  rehearsed.  It  came  out  spontaneously, 
before  she  could  stop  it,  if  indeed  she  was 
aware  that  she  was  doing  anything  un- 
expected. And  it  was  so  completely  in 
character  that  none  of  the  others  in  the 
scene  were  caught  off-guard,  but  were 
only  a  bit  surprised  to  hear  the  unre- 
hearsed words. 

"Richard  says  he  can't  always  tell  where 
Mary  Stuart  leaves  off  and  Joanne  Barron 
begins,"  Mary  laughs.  "Neither  can  I,  any 
more.  Anyhow,  there's  provision  for  a 
wheelchair  in  my  contract,  because  that's 
how  long  I  hope  to  play  Joanne  Barron. 
Until  we're  both  old,  old  ladies.  Because 
I  believe  in  her,  and  all  the  womanly 
things  she  stands  for." 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 
FOR  THREE    DIFFERENT   HAIR   CONDITIONS 

Your  hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily  or  normal.  Three  Breck 
Shampoos  have  been  developed  -  one  for  each  of  these  different 
hair  conditions.  One  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for 
normal  hair.  A  Breck  Shampoo  cleans  thoroughly,  yet  is  mild 
and  gentle  in  action.  When  you  buy  a  shampoo,  ask  for  the 
Breck  Shampoo  for  your  individual  hair  condition.  A  Breck 
Shampoo   leaves   your   hair   soft,    fragrant   and    lustrous. 

The  Three  Breck  Shampoos  are  available  at  Beauty  Shops,  Drug  Stores,  Department  Stores  and  wherever  cosmetics  are  sold. 


JOHN         H 
NEW  Y 


BRECK       INC 
O   R   K 


MANUFACTURING       CHEMISTS 
'CAGO  •  SAN  FRAN 


SPRINGFIELD        3        MASSACHUSETTS 
ISCO  •  OTTAWA  CANADA 


PEOPLE 
SMOKE  GAMEIS 

7^4?/)  city  other  cigitefk! 


MILLIONS  of  smokers  have  changed  to  Camels 
—  and  they  back  up  their  choice  by  buying 
Camels,  day  after  day  after  day!  Camel  leads  all 
other  brands  by  billions  of  cigarettes  per  year! 

What  better  evidence  could  you  have  of  the  rich 
smoking  enjoyment  of  Camel's  exclusive 
blend  of  costly  tobaccos? 

Make  your  own  30-day  Camel  mildness  test. 
Smoke  only  Camels  for  30  days  and  see  how  mild, 
how  flavorful,  how  enjoyable  they  are — 
pack  after  pack,  week  after  week! 


lovely  Movie 
Star 


Start  your  own  30 -day  Camel  mildness  test  today! 
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Red  Buttons 
Clown  With  A  Heart 
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my  I\oi*y  Bath 

i!«  a  pleasui?e...piii8epl9asiiref 


Ivory  makes  more  lather,  faster! 

Your  bath's  a  moment  to  treasure — it's  all  pure 
pleasure — with  Ivory!  For  Ivory  never  disappears 
into  the  depths — it  floats!  And,  at  a  touch,  Ivory 
makes  the  richest  suds  you  ever  soaked  in !  Ivory, 
in  fact,  makes  more  lather,  faster,  than  any  other 
leading  bath  soap! 

Ivory  gives  you  famous  mildness 
. . .  and  such  a  clean,  fresh  odor! 

Your  skin  is  caressed  as  well  as  cleansed,  when  you 
treat  it  to  baby-gentle  Ivory  lather.  For  Ivory's 
mildness  is  a  byword — more  doctors  advise  it  for 
skin  care  than  any  other  soap.  And  Ivory's  lather 
is  so  clean,  so  fresh-smelling,  too.  It  leaves  you  in 
a  glow  .  .  .  full  of  go! 

Ivory  gives  more  for  your  money! 

Isn't  that  a  nice  surprise?  America's  favorite 
soap  .  .  .  pure,  mild,  floating  Ivory  .  .  .  actually 
costs  you  less!  Gives  you  more  soap  for  your 
money  than  any  other  leading  bath  soap! 


99££  pure  it  Boats 


"The  whole  family  agrees  on  Ivory!" 
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Jxs  Laura  read  Jim's  old  love  letters  she  coidd 

scarcely  hold  hack  the  tears.  She  could  imagine 

people  whispering  as  she  passed  by,  "That's  the 

Morton  fellow's  ex-fiancee  . . .  Poor  thin 

I  don't  know  what  came  between  them. 

Unfortunately,  Laura  didn't  either,  and 

she  spent  many  a  lonely  evening  before 

she  discovered  that  sometimes  there's 

a  breath  of  difference  between  "ex" 

and  "exquisite."  Once  she  corrected 

her  trouble*,  she  gradually  won  Jim 

back.  And  exquisite  she  \vas  as  he 

carried  her  across  the  threshold  . . . 

a  girl  with  breath  as  sweet  as  the 

blossoms  in  her  bridal  bouquet. 


USTERINE  STOPS  BAD  BREATH 

4  times  better  than  chlorophyll  or  tooth  paste 


Why  is  Listerine  Antiseptic  so  much 
better?  .  .  .  Why  does  it  not  only  stop 
*halitosis  (bad  breath)  instantly,  but 
usually  keep  it  stopped  for  hours  on 
end?  The  answer  is  Listerine's  superior 
ability  to  kill  germs. 

No  chlorophyll  kills  odor  bacteria 
like  this  .  .  .  instantly 

You  see,  germs  are  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  halitosis.  They  start 
the  fermentation  of  proteins  that  are 
always  present  in  your  mouth.  As  a  re- 
sult, as  research  shows,  your  breath  stays 
sweeter  longer  depending  upon  the  degree 
to  which  you  reduce  germs  in  your  mouth. 


Listerine  instantly  kills  these  germs  by 
millions,  including  the  bacteria  that 
cause  fermentation.  Brushing  your 
teeth  doesn't  give  you  any  such  anti- 
septic protection.  Chlorophyll  or  chew- 
ing gums  don't  kill  germs. 
Listerine  Antiseptic  does. 


Clinically  proved  four  times 
better  than  tooth  paste 

No  wonder  that  in  recent 
clinical  tests  Listerine  Anti- 
septic averaged  four  times 
better  in  reducing  breath 
odors  than  the  two  leading 
tooth  pastes,  as  well  as  the 


chlorophyll  products,   it  was  tested 

against. 

That's  why  we  say,  if  you're  really 

serious  about  your  breath,  no  matter 

what  else  you  may  use,  use  an  antiseptic. 
Kill  those  odor  bacteria  with 
Listerine  —  the  most  widely 
used  antiseptic  in  the  world. 
Rinse  with  it  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  before  any  date 
where  you  want  to  be  at 
your  best. 

mr~~ 

Every  week  2  different  shows,  radio  &  television: 
"THE  ADVENTURES  OF  OZZIE  &  HARRIET" 

See  your  paper  for  times  and  stations 


LISTERINE   ANTISEPTIC  ...  the  most  widely  used  antiseptic  in  the  world 


Muzzle  Her! 
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JUDY,  WHATS  THE ' 

SNARIING  ALL  ABOUT? 

►  WHATEVER  IT  IS,  NAME  , 

IT- AND  LET'S  KICK  IT 

,  AROUND  AWHILE! 
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PETE, I  CANT!  YOUR 

DENTIST  IS  THE  ONE  TO  4 

,  HANDLE  A  SUBJECT  LI KE-^ 

LIKE  BAD  BREATH,  HONEY.1, 
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JUST  ONE  BRUSHING  WITH  COLGATE  DENTAL 

CREAM  REMOVES  MOST  OF  THE  BACTERIA  THAT  CAUSE 
BAD  BREATH!  SCIENTIFIC  TESTS  PROVE  THAT  C0L6ATES 
INSTANTLY  STOPS  BAD  BREATH  IN  7  OUT  OF  10 
CASES  THAT  ORIGINATE  IN  THE  MOUTH.1 


<+ 


Just  one  brushing  with  Colgate's  removes  most] 
decay-causing  bacteria!  And  if  you  really  want 
to  prevent  decay,  be  sure  to  follow  the  best  home 
method  known— the  Colgate  way  of  brushing  | 
teeth  right  after  eating! 

LATER— Thanks  to  Colgate  Dental  Cream 

■pi in  pwmiii i mini  ii limn ppj^i 

l|f     BELIEVE  ME,  USING  COLGATES  PAYS, 
V  FOR  I'M  A  LUCKY  DOG  THESE  DAYS.1 


Now!  ONE  Brushing  With 

COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 

Removes  Most  Decay  and 
Odor-Causing  Bacteria! 


Only  The  Colgate  Way  Does  All  Three! 
C1EANS  YOUR  BREATH  while  it 

CLEANS  YOUR  TEETH  and 
STOPS  MOST  TOOTH  DECAY! 


GIVES  YOU  A  CLEANER, 
FRESHER  MOUTH  ALL  DAY  LONG! 


JUNE,  1953 
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The  "Page  Boy"  is  a  young  dream.  Im- 
agine a  wave  natural-looking  as  a  tem- 
porary pin-curl,  but  without  nightly 
settings.  Yes,  it's  yours  with  Bobbil 


Isn't  this  "Juliet"  pretty?  The  crown  is  smooth,  sides  curl  gently  upward. 
With  Bobbi,  no  days  of  waiting  for  a  natural  wave.  It's  yours  from  the  start. 


Swing  to  casual  hair  styles  demands 
new  kind  of  home  permanent 

Tight,  bunchy  curls  from  ordinary  home  permanents  won't  do. 
Now  here's  the  happy  answer... Bobbi  Pin-Curl  Permanent!  The 
only  permanent  that  waves  so  softly...so  permanently...so  easily. 


At  last  you  can  get  the  casual  hair 
styles  you  want  in  a  permanent . . . 
as  easily  as  putting  your  hair  in 
pin-curls.  No  clumsy  curlers  to 
use.  No  help  needed  even  for  be- 
ginners. Just  pin-curl  your  hair 
the  way  you  always  do.  Then 
apply  Bobbi  Creme  Oil  Lotion. 
Rinse  hair  with  water,  let  dry, 
brush  out— and  that's  all.  Imme- 


diately your  hair  has  the  modish 
beauty,  the  body,  the  casually 
lovely  look  of  naturally  wavy  hair. 
And  with  Bobbi,  your  hair  stays 
that  way  — week  after  week  after 
week!  Ask  for  Bobbi  Pin- Curl  Per- 
manent. If  you  like  to  be  in  fash- 
ion—if  you  can  make  ^gSK^Kffs 

a   Simple   pin- CUrl—  /^Guaranteed  by" 
,,.    .  _.     ,  .   .  V  Good  Housekeeping  , 

you  11  love  Bobbi.        N><,,,s        wtt<s* ' 


There's  royal  charm  in  the  "Princesse"! 
Bobbi's  just  right  for  all  such  casual 
styles.  Gives  you  exactly  the  wave  you 
want— where  you  want  it. 


Notice  the  soft  curls  at  the  ends  of  this 
flattering  "Peter  Pan"  style.  With 
Bobbi  you  can  easily  get  curls  like  these 
all  by  yourself —you  need  no  help. 


Easy!  Just  simple  pin-curls  and  Bobbi  give  this  far  easier  home  permanent. 
When  hair  is  dry,  brush  out.  No  separate  neutralizer,  no  curlers,  no  resetting. 


Everything  you  need!  New  Creme  Oil 
Lotion,  special  bobby  pins,  complete  in- 
structions for  use.  $1 .50  plus  tax 


Morgan,   the   sophisticated    basset   hound,    communes    with    his    old    friend,    Garry    Moore. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 


Jimmy  Durante  looking  pugnacious,  while  Helen  Traubel  and  Eddie  Jackson 
politely   ignore   him   during   a    little   get-together  before   Saturday's   show. 


By  JILL  WARREN 


Ted  Mack  and  his  Original  Amateur 
i  Hour  are  finally  back  on  the  air  on 
NBC -TV,  Saturday  nights.  When  All 
Star  Revue  bowed  out  of  the  NBC 
schedule  and  the  time  period  became 
available,  the  network  was  able  to 
move  the  Amateur  Hour  into  a  half- 
hour  of  that  spot,  with  the  same  spon- 
sor, the  other  half-hour  being  taken 
over  by  Robert  Cummings'  My  Hero 
telefilm  series.  Mack,  who  was  in 
Korea  entertaining  the  troops  when 
the  deal  was  set,  is  very  pleased  to 
return  to  television  and,  needless  to 
say,  his  thousands  of  fans  who  bom- 
barded the  network  with  letters  about 
his  program  share  his  enthusiasm. 

The  American  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany is  signing  all  sorts  of  new  talent 
and  planning  many  new  programs  now 


Jane  Froman,  hostess  of  U.  S.  A.  Canteen,  and  Pfc. 
Eddie    Fisher   run   through   a    number   for   the   folks. 


Comic  Red  Buttons  and  columnist  Jill  Warren  pose 
together  at  a   cocktail   party  held    in    Red's   honor. 


that  they  have  extra  shekels  in  the 
till  since  their  recent  merger  with 
United  Paramount  Theatres.  There  is 
a  new  show  called  ABC  Album  on 
the  Sunday-night  television  schedule, 
a  half-hour  dramatic  program  which 
will  present  a  different  play  each 
week.  However,  it  is  so  produced  that 
should  a  sponsor  want  to  buy  any  one 
of  the  thirteen  shows,  the  particular 
one  he  wishes  can  then  be  developed 
into  a  whole  series.  Donald  Cook  will 
emcee  the  programs  and  as  stars  the 
network  has  lined  up  such  well-known 
thespians  as  Paul  Douglas,  Alan  Mow- 
bray, Brandon  De  Wilde,  Walter  Sle- 
zak,  Audrey  Christie,  and  Mildred 
Natwick. 

Thursday  nights,  on  radio,  you  can 
hear  ABC  Playbill,  a  program  com- 
bining completely  different  facets  of 
entertainment.  The  producers  are 
presenting,    on    alternate    weeks,    so- 


called  high  level  humor,  unusual  audi- 
ence-participation gimmicks,  and  a 
panel  show,  One  Minute  Please.  Two 
of  the  regulars  on  the  latter  are  Jan 
Struther,  who  wrote  Mrs.  Miniver,  and 
Marc  Connolly,  author  of  "Green  Pas- 
tures." 

George  Jessel  has  been  signed  by 
ABC  as  a  performer  and  producer 
on  radio  and  television,  with  his  duties 
beginning  June  1st.  And,  in  addition, 
Jessel  will  represent  the  network  as  a 
"good  will  ambassador"  at  private  and 
public  functions.  Jessel  is  affection- 
ately known  as  the  "Toastmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,"  in 
recognition  of  the  countless  dinners 
and  benefits  at  which  he  has  spoken. 

ABC  is  already  working  on  its  fall 
lineup  and  to  date  has  signed  movie 
actor  Barry  Sullivan  to  star  in  an 
adventure  series,  The  Crackdown,  and 
Paul    Hartman,    the    veteran   dancing 


comedian,  to  headline  a  situation- 
comedy  program,  Pride  Of  The  Family. 

CBS  is  also  planning  ahead  for  its 
fall  schedule.  They  have  tabbed  screen 
actress  Joan  Caulfield  to  play  the 
starring  role  in  the  television  version 
of  My  Favorite  Husband.  Listeners 
will  undoubtedly  remember  this  do- 
mestic comedy,  which  started  on  CBS 
radio  back  in  1948,  and  ran  for  two 
and  a  half  years  with  Lucille  Ball  as 
its  star. 

Edgar  Bergen  has  also  put  his  signa- 
ture to  an  exclusive  contract  which 
calls  for  him  to  continue  his  Sunday- 
night  radio  appearances  and  also  ties 
him  to  the  network  for  five  television 
shows  during  the  1953-54  season.  To 
date,  Bergen  has  done  only  a  couple 
of  video  guest  appearances  on  special 
occasions. 

Eddie  Fisher  is  starring  in  a  brand- 
new  bi-weekly  (Contimied  on  page  6) 


NEW  FINER  MUM 
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Special  Offer  to  get  you 

to  try  New  MUM  with  M-3 

—  Destroys  Odor  Bacteria  — 

Stops  Underarm  Odor  All  Day 


Don't  miss  this  wonderful,  no-risk 
chance  to  try  new  Mum  cream  deo- 
dorant. Mum  now  contains  M-3,  a  sci- 
entific discovery  that  actually  destroys 
odor-bacteria  —  doesn't  give  perspira- 
tion odor  a  chance  to  start. 

Gentle  Mum  is  safe  for  normal  skin. 
Safe  for  clothes.  Certified  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Laundering.  Won't 
rot  or  discolor  even  your  finest  fabrics. 

So  get  a  trial  size  jar  —  free  of  extra 
cost.  You  pay  for  only  one  jar.  And 
you'll  be  thrilled  with  its  amazingly 

Available  only  while  supplies  last. 


effective  protection  or  39tf  will  be 
mailed  to  you  promptly. 


Use  bonus  jar  of  Mum  with  M-3. 
If  you  don't  agree  that  Mum  is  the 
best  deodorant  for  you,  return  un- 
used 39$  jar  (before  July  31,  1953), 
with  your  name  and  address,  to 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  Dept.  MM,  630 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

for  39$  refund.  (Offer  good  only  in 
continental  U.S.A.) 


A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


television  show  on  NBC,  complete  with 
a  cola  sponsor.  The  show  will  also  be  taped 
for  radio.  The  popular  baritone,  who  re- 
cently was  discharged  by  the  Army  fol- 
lowing an  eighteen-month  training  hitch, 
flies  to  London  any  minute  for  a  two-week 
engagement  at  the  Palladium,  and  will  film 
his  shows  ahead  to  cover  the  time  he  is 
gone.  Incidentally,  the  last  professional 
appearance  Eddie  made  before  being  in- 
ducted was  at  the  Paramount  Theatre  in 
New  York.  He  finished  his  final  show  at 
11:30  at  night  and  the  next  morning  re- 
ported to  Uncle  Sam.  Curiously  enough, 
the  day  following  his  discharge  in  April, 
he  opened  back  at  the  Paramount.  And  not 
a  bad  way  to  celebrate  his  return  to  civilian 
life. 

This  'n'  That: 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  is  still  receiving 
many,  many  requests  for  the  script  of  the 
Stalin  "Funeral  Oratory"  which  he  present- 
ed on  his  Mutual  radio  and  Du  Mont  tele- 
vision programs.  It  was  originally  done 
February  24th  and  had  startling  signifi- 
cance when  the  Russian  Premier  died  ten 
days  later.  The  bishop  has  pointed  out 
that  his  script  was  but  a  paraphrase  of 
Mark  Antony's  funeral  oration  over  Cae- 
sar's body  in  Shakespeare's  "Julius 
Caesar."  Sheen  followed  the  script  of  the 
funeral  eulogy,  substituting  Stalin's  name 
for  Caesar's,  Malenkov  for  Mark  Antony, 
and  Vishinsky  for  Brutus. 

J.  Carrol  Naish  says  he  parted  com- 
pany with  Life  With  Luigi  because  the 
sponsor  would  not  let  him  tape  the  show. 
He  had  to  turn  down  lots  of  movie  jobs 
because  he  was  unable  to  go  on  location 
trips.  Naish  played  the  role  of  Luigi  for 
five  years. 

Donald  O'Connor  and  his  wife,  Gwen 
Carter,  have  made  their  recent  separation 
permanent  and  each  has  hired  lawyers 
preparatory  to  filing  the  divorce  suit.  In- 
siders say  that  there  will  be  a  battle  over 
the  custody  of  their  daughter.  Donna. 

Lucille  Ball  lost  fifteen  pounds  following 
the  recent  birth  of  her  son,  Desi  IV.  "Lucy" 
trimmed  down  for  the  TV  camera  on  a  diet 
of  skim  milk,  high  protein  foods  and  fruit 
stewed  in  honey.  Desi  reports  that,  on  the 
same  menu,  he  gained  ten  pounds. 

Joel  Gray,  promising  new  performer 
who  was  discovered  by  Eddie  Cantor,  has 
been  signed  as  a  summer  replacement  for 
Jackie  Gleason  on  CBS-TV.  He  will  sing, 
dance  and  cavort  about  in  a  variety  show 
format. 

Barbara  Britton,  the  "Mrs."  of  TV's  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North,  is  expecting  her  third  visit 
from  the  stork  in  July.  In  private  life,  Bar- 
bara is  married  to  Dr.  Eugene  Czukor. 

Remember  Davy  Lee,  the  child  actor 
who  did  the  "Sonny  Boy"  number  with  the 
late  Al  Jolson  in  "The  Jazz  Singer"?  He 
is  now  an  aircraft  worker  in  California 
and  recently  made  a  guest  appearance  as 
a  singer  on  Jack  Owen's  show  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Margaret  Whiting  and  her  husband, 
pianist  Joe  Busch,  are  having  marital  dif- 
ficulties which  may  lead  to  a  final  break- 
up. Friends  are  hoping  they  can  iron  out 
their  troubles  before  they  tell  it  to  the 
judge. 

The  Aldrich  Family  recently  celebrated 
its  fifteenth  year  of  broadcasting.  The 
character  of  "Henry"  originally  evolved 
from  Clifford  Goldsmith's  hit  play,  "What 
a  Life,"  which  was  produced  in  1938  and 
ran  on  Broadway  for  more  than  a  year. 
Ezra  Stone,  who  created  the  part  on  the 
stage,  carried  it  into  radio  when  it  was 
first  aired  by  Rudy  Vallee  on  his  variety 
show.  Then  it  became  a  ten-minute  sketch 
on  the  old  Kate  Smith  program  and  was 
heard  for  thirty-nine  consecutive  weeks. 
Following  this,  Henry  and  his  family  were 
signed  as  a  summer  replacement  for  the 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


~N"pii)  '     •  •  •  a  magical  non-roll  top,  plus  tummy-flattening  latex  "finger"  panels  that 
echo  the  firm  support  of  your  own  body  muscles,  slim  you  the  way  Nature 
intended/  Magic-Controller  acts  like  a  firming,  breathing  second  skin. 


AA97.1  /  Tummy-flattening 
latex"finger"panels 
firmly  assist  the  gentle  lift  of 
your  own  body  muscles.  Waist- 
trimming  non-roll  top  stays  up 
without  a  bone,  seam  or  stitch. 


l\f py.i  t  See  how  the  new 
boneless  non-roll 
top  and  the  latex  "finger"  pan- 
els are  invisibly  moulded  in. 
The  Magic-Controller  itself  is 
invisible  under  sleekest  clothes. 


~Mfik)  '  Fa^ric  lininS  in- 
side, with  textured 
latex  surface  outside.  Magic- 
Controller  is  as  comfortable  as 
your  own  skin.  And  it  washes 
in  seconds,  dries  like  a  miracle/ 
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With  new  non-roll  top  and  hidden  power  panels, 
it  slims  and  supports  you  as  Nature  intended.' 


Here  is  natural  figure  control/  Natural 
control  that  works  with  your  body, 
not  against  it .  .  .  resilient,  firm  con- 
trol that  revitalizes  your  proportions, 
your. posture,  your  pride/ 

Simply  hold  Magic -Controller  up 
to  the  light  and  see  the  hidden  latex 
"finger"  panels  that  firm  you  without 
a  bone,  stay,  seam  or  stitch.  Playtex 
slims,  supports,  never  distorts! 


Magic -Controller  is  all  one  piece 
of  fabric  lined  latex.  Every  inch  reflects 
firm  control.  It  does  more  for  you  than 
any  girdle,  and  frees  you  forever  from 
restricting,  constricting  corsets. 

Dramatic  proof  of  its  power  to 
"fashion"  your  figure  naturally  comes 
when  you  wear  it  under  the  season's 
new  styles.  You'll  think  you've  lost  a 
full  size  (and  more  than  a  few  years/) 
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itf  Playtex  Magic-Controller 

with  4  sturdily  reinforced 

adjustable  garters. 

Look  for  Playtex  Magic-Controller  in  this 
newest  SLIM  Playtex  tube.  At  department 
stores,  specialty  shops  everywhere,  $7.95 
Extra-large  size,  $8.95 
Fabric  Lined  playtex  girdles  from  $4.95 

FAMOUS  PLAYTEX  GIRDLES  from    $3.50 

Playtex   .  .   .  known  everywhere   as  the 
girdle  in  the  SLIM  tube. 
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FAIRY 
GODMOTHER 

Glamour  Version 


Clyde   Larmer,    USO  chairman,   Mrs.   Harry  Truman,   Marine 
Pfc.   Constante   Monte,   and   Sylvia    Devey   at  a    USO   party. 


Sylvia  Devey,  a  charming  brunette  actress, 
has  spent  the  past  five  years  giving 
talented  youngsters  that  all-important  boost 
up  the  slippery  ladder  of  show-business 
success.  Your  Junior  Review,  the  WNBW- 
TV  showcase  for  Sylvia's  activities,  has 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  since  its  beginning.    With  the 
cooperation  of  public  schools,  dancing  and 
theatrical  schools,  and  youth  organizations, 
Sylvia  invariably  comes  up  with  a  fast-paced 
show  including  all  types  of  young  talent. 

It  is  only  through  Sylvia's  hard  work, 
her  industry  and  her  own  warm,  honest 
belief  in  the  young  people  who  appear  on 
the  program,  that  the  show  has  become 
what  it  is  today.   She  spares  nothing  in  giving 
encouragement  to  a  shy  dancer,  or  kind 
but  strict  criticism  to  an  over-confident 
singer.    She  has  been  instrumental  in 
working  with  the  USO   and  the  Armed 
Forces'  Special  Service  officers  to  present 
shows  at  local  camps  and  bases,  as  well  as 
at  the  Lafayette  Lounge,  the  USO  in 
Washington. 

A  former  fashion  model,  home  economist 
and  a  radio  veteran,  Sylvia  runs  a  home 
in  nearby  Maryland.    She's  a  model  wife, 
according  to  her  husband,  and,  despite  an 
active  career,  manages  two  teen-aged 
daughters  and  a  frisky  pooch. 

Many  a  youthful  entertainer  has  taken  his 
first  step  to  eventual  stardom  with  Sylvia, 
and  she's  proud  as  an  eagle  of  her  "kids." 
The  requirements  for  contestants  are  simple 
— they  must  be  under  twenty-one,   and 
have  some  talent.   The  talent  comes  from  as 
far  away  as  New  York  to  get  on  Junior 
Review.  To  all  of  the  hopefuls,  Sylvia  is  a 
fairy   godmother.     It's   true   she   doesn't  „. 
have  a  magic  wand,  and  she  isn't  anything 
like  the  little  old  lady  who  sent  Cinderella 
off  to  the  ball  in  the  story — she's  a 
glamorous  version — but  she  sure  can 
work  miracles. 


nymph 


glamour  suits 


when 
looks 
count 
most 
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There's  something  about  a  Sect  Nymph*4H«(t"  Akes  any  body  more 
beautiful!  Swimming  or  sunning,  this  regal  Prihc'6'ss^  &utt*"  11 

with  cufF  plunge  collar  rates  raves.  YautU.*W|e  the  exciting  French 
Riviera  colors  in  figure-molding  lastex  faille.  Sizes  32  to  38. 

Buy  two  or  three  at  this  happy  price,  oboet  $9, 
Slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies,, 

Sea  Nymph  glamour  suits  cdipe  in  Juniors,  tob!  Sizes  9  to  15 

at  better  stores  everywhere/ or  Write      Betty  Berries, 
JORDAN  manufacturing  corp.,  1410  Broadway,  New'York  18,  N.  Y. 

Sea  Nymph  of  Canada,  425  River  sf.,  Montreal 


McCAULEY'S 

MADNESS 


Joe  thrives  on  Dawn  Patrol 


Joe  McCauley's  Dawn  Patrol 
goes  into  its  tenth  year  with 
the  WIP  deejay  still  going  strong 
and  still  satisfied  with  the  weird 
hours  he's  been  keeping.   In  1942, 
when  Joe  first  took  over  this  all- 
night  music  and  news  show,  he 
was  sure  that  he'd  head  back  to 
daytime  radio  but  fast.  But  252,000 
records  later  he's  still  working 
the  graveyard  shift  with  no 
complaints. 

Oddly  enough,  Joe's  is  one  of  the 
best-known  voices  in  Philadelphia 
— which  means  that  more  people 
than  you  think  stay  up  most  of  the 
night.    Despite  his  popularity, 
though;  most  of  his  listeners  have 
never  seen  him.    "Just  as  well, 
too,"  Joe  quips.   A  genial-looking 
man  with  a  casual  manner,  Joe 
McCauley's  schedule  would  give 
any  self-respecting  wife  night- 
mares.  His  brunette  wife,  Roz, 
serves  him  breakfast  at  11  P.M. — 
he  gets  lunch  at  four  (at  the 
studio)  and  dinner  (at  home)  about 
the  time  most  people  are  dashing 
off  to  work.   Roz  is  pretty  much 
used  to  the  routine  by  now — and 
charges  it  up  to  slight  madness 
in  Mr.  McCauley.    He  finds  the 
family  very  cooperative  for  the 
most  part,  but  still  promises  him- 
self a  soundproof  attic  where  he 
can  sleep — while  his  two  very 
healthy  youngsters  play.    Their 
names  are  Joey  and  Lyn,   eight 
and  five  years  old  respectively. 

Philadelphia  bred  and  raised, 
Joe  made  his  radio  debut  in  1937 — ■ 
just  two  weeks  after  he  was 
graduated   from  La  Salle   High 
School.    Now  thirty-three,  Joe  has 
built  up  a  tremendous  following 
for  his  show.    What's  more  he's 
even  gained  weight  on  his  topsy- 
turvy schedule — but  that's 
probably  due  to  McCauley's 
madness. 


Dawn   Patrol   captain   Joe   McCauley   climbs  the   ladder  of  disc   success. 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
Jack    Benny    program    in    1939,    and    the 
Aldriches  have  been  with  us   ever  since. 
The  current  Henry  on  the  NBC-TV  series 
is  nineteen-year-old  Bobby  Ellis. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Bob  Burns,  the  ba- 
zooka-playing Arkansas  comedian  who  was 
well  known  in  radio  and  movies  a  few 
years  ago,  may  soon  return  to  show  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  possibility  that  he'll  do  a 
daily  radio  show  and  may  even  give  tele- 
vision a  try.  During  the  past  few  years  Bob 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  his  money - 
making  ranch  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 

Marshall  Berle,  a  nephew  of  "Uncle 
Miltie,"  recently  made  his  TV  debut  on 
the  Tele-Teen  Reporter  program  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Bing  Crosby  and  his  youngest  son,  Lind- 
say, who  have  been  abroad  since  March 
21st,  will  not  return  home  until  early  June. 
In  spite  of  all  the  talk  before  he  left,  the 
"Groaner"  refused  to  make  a  definite  de- 
cision about  his  television  future  until  he 
gets  back  to  the  States. 

Martin  Block,  famous  disc  jockey  of  New 
York's  Station  WNEW  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  has  signed  an  exclusive  long-term 
contract  with  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  to  start  January  4,  1954.  The 
platter-spinner,  whose  salesmanship  abil- 
ity has  made  him  a  fortune,  is  said  to  be 
assured  of  three  million  dollars  in  the 
course  of  his  contract,  if  complete  spon- 
sorship is  achieved.  And  getting  sponsors 
should   be   no  problem   for  Martin. 

When  somebody  recently  asked  Red 
Skelton  what  he  thought  of  Mickey  Roo- 
ney,  Red  kiddingly  replied,  "I  have  always 
felt  sorry  for  Rooney.  He's  too  short  to  be 
a  lover,  and  too  tall  to  be  a  producer." 

The  suspicion  over  at  Columbia  Square 
is  that  Texas  has  a  monopoly  on  school- 
teachers and  winners  of  radio  contests!  In 
December  it  was  Nell  Owen  of  Dallas,  a 
cutie  schoolmarm  who  walked  off  with 
first  prize  in  CBS  Radio's  Our  Miss  Brooks 
contest  to  find  the  prettiest  teacher  in  the 
United  States. 

This  time  around  it's  Mrs.  Rowena 
Bridgers  of  El  Paso,  a  teacher,  too,  who 
has  won  the  "Why  I  Like  My  Mother-in- 
law"  contest  sponsored  by  CBS  Radio's 
December  Bride  series  starring  Spring 
Byington.  Mrs.  Bridgers  consequently  en- 
joyed a  seven-day,  all-expenses-paid  stay 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Palm  Springs, 
California. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  the  desert  resort, 
Mrs.  Bridgers  spent  Sunday  and  Monday, 
March  15  and  16,  in  Hollywood  as  the  guest 
of  the  program's  star,  Spring  Byington. 
Miss  Byington,  like  her  contest  winner,  is 
a  mother-in-law  in  private  life. 

Talking  to  Parke  Levy,  the  program's 
creator -director,  Mrs.  Bridgers  had  this  to 
say  about  her  home  state:  "It's  not  true, 
Mr.  Levy,  that  there  are  oil  wells  on 
every  corner  back  home,  and  that  Texans 
go  to  the  bank  five  times  daily  with  their 
oil  earnings!" 

Asked  what  the  Texans  think  of  Holly- 
wood, Mrs.  Bridgers  said:  "My  friends  at 
home,  upon  hearing  that  I  was  going  to 
Hollywood  as  the  December  Bride  guest, 
told  me  to  relax  about  meeting  all  those 
radio  personalities  in  Hollywood  because, 
after  all,  they're  just  people.  And  I  agree 
with  my  friends  at  home,  you  are  just 
people — and  some  of  the  nicest  I've  met 
in  a  long  time!" 

One   extra   highlight   of   the   Hollywood 
visit  for   Mrs.   Bridgers   was   her   reunion 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


Use  new^^^^^yshampoo 
tonight -tomorrow  your  hair 
will  be  sunshine  bright! 


It's  like  washing  your  hair  in 
softest  rain  water !  This  new  gentle 
lotion  shampoo  pampers  your  hair, 
leaves  it  soft  as  a  cloud;  bright  as 
sunshine,  and  so  easy  to  care  for ! 

CAN'T  DRY  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  HARSH  LIQUIDS 
CAN'T  DULL  YOUR  HAIR  LIKE  SOAPS  OR  CREAMS 


m%#. 


Fabulous  New 

Lotion  Shampoo  by  Toni 
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Pam,  a   Kerry  Blue  terrier,  shares  the  spotlight  with  her  mistress,   Olive  Tinder  of  WJAR-TV. 


PEOPLE  ARE  TALKING 


about  Olive  Tinder 


Olive  Tinder  has  a  program,  over 
WJAR-TV  in  Providence,  called 
People  Are  Talking  About — and  the  net 
result  is  that  people  all  over  the  city  are 
talking  about  Olive  Tinder.  No  whisper 
campaign,  either — because  everything  they 
say  is  good.  Sharing  the  spotlight  with 
her  pet,  Pam,  and  dozens  of  famous  guest 
stars,  Olive  presents  a  lively  quarter-hour 
on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  2:30  P.M. 

In  a  short  time,  Olive  has  become  one 
of  WJAR's  top  personalities.  She  has  an 
extensive  radio  and  TV  background  which 
started  in  Indianapolis  and  the  Midwest, 
and  more  recently  centered  in  Boston.  A 
lecturer  who  has  traveled  through  thirty- 
eight   states,    Mexico    and    Canada,    Olive 


has  given  talks  on  books  and  the  enter- 
tainment field.  One  of  Olive's  favorite 
radio  jobs  was  when  she  reported  the 
Indianapolis  500-mile  auto  race.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  do  so,  and  she  brought 
to  the  entire  nation  the  emotions  of  the 
wife  of  a  racing  driver  as  the  cars 
whizzed  by. 

Pam,  the  pet  who  always  appears  on 
Olive's  TV  show,  got  her  first  movie  role 
in  "Walk  East  on  Beacon,"  only  to  have 
the  part  in  which  she  appeared  cut  from 
the  film.  But  since  she's  been  on  TV — the 
canine  has  her  own  fan  club.  Together. 
Olive  and  Pam  are  worth  watching — so 
their  faithful  Providence  viewers  think — - 
the  folks  talk  about  them,  too. 
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What's  New 
from  Coast  to  Coast 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
after   twenty-two   years   with    one    of   her 
ex -students,    Les    Farber,    who    is    now    a 
successful      writer-producer      with      CBS 
Radio. 

What   Ever  Happened  To   .   .   .    ? 

Dotty  Mack,  who  formerly  worked  with 
Paul  Dixon  on  his  television  record  shows? 
Dotty  and  Dixon  are  no  longer  partners 
and  she  recently  went  out  on  her  own, 
debuting  a  new  program  over  the  Du  Mont 
Television  Network. 

Bill  Lawrence,  who  formerly  sang  with 
Arthur  Godfrey  before  he  was  inducted 
into  the  Army?  We  have  answered  this 
cne  before,  but  still  letters  keep  coming 
in,  asking  about  Bill.  So,  once  more,  Bill 
will  not  return  to  the  Godfrey  crew.  When 
he  was  medically  discharged  from  the 
Army,  he  returned  to  New  York  City  to 
recuperate  and  since  that  time  he  has  made 
a  few  guest  appearances  on  television  and 
radio.  And  occasionally  he  plays  theatres 
and  night  clubs  in  the  East. 

Roberta  Quinlan,  songstress  and  pianist 
who  starred  on  her  own  TV  show  over 
NBC  a  few  seasons  back?  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  guest  shots,  Roberta  has 
done  little  television  lately.  For  the  most 
part  she  has  been  playing  supper  clubs 
around  the  country,  though  there's  a  pos- 
sibility she  may  return  to  New  York  for 
television  again  next  fall. 

Gracie  Barrie,  ex-musical  comedy  and 
radio  vocal  star?  Gracie  now  lives  in 
Florida  and  has  more  or  less  retired  from 
regular  professional  activities.  However, 
her  husband  is  a  night  club  owner,  so  every 
now  and  then  Gracie  makes  an  appearance 
in  his  club  or  sings  for  charity  affairs. 

These  are  some  of  the  personalities 
readers  have  inquired  about.  If  you  have 
wondered  what  happened  to  one  of  your 
favorite  people  on  radio  or  television,  drop 
me  a  line — Miss  Jill  Warren,  Radio-TV 
Mirror  Magazine,  205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  City  17,  New  York,  and  I'll 
try  my  best  to  find  out  for  you  and  put 
the  information  in  the  column.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  don't  have  space  to  answer  all 
the  questions,  so  I  try  to  cover  those  per- 
sonalities about  whom  we  receive  the  most 
inquiries.    Sorry,  no  personal  answers. 

(Note:  On  all  shows,  both  radio  and 
television,  be  sure  to  check  your  local 
papers  for  time,  station  and  channel.) 
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Doctor's  new  beauty  care  helps 

your  skin  look  fresher,  lovelier 

—and  helps  keep  it  that  way! 

If  you  aren't  entirely  satisfied  with  your 
skin  — here's  the  biggest  beauty  news 
in  years!  A  famous  doctor  has  devel- 
oped a  wonderful  new  home  beauty 
routine. 

This  sensible  beauty  care  owes  its 
amazing  effectiveness  to  the  unique 
qualities  of  Noxzema.  This  famous 
greaseless  beauty  cream  is  a  medicated 
formula.  It  combines  softening,  sooth- 
ing, healing  and  cleansing  ingredients. 

Thrilling  results ! 

Letters  from  women  all 
over  America  praise 
Noxzema's  wonderful- 
ly quick  help  for  rough, 
dry,  lifeless  skin  and  for 
externally-caused  blem- 
ishes. 

Like  to  help  your 
problem  skin  look  love- 
lier? Tonight,  do  this: 

1.  Cleanse  thoroughly  by  'cream-washing' 
with  Noxzema  and  water.  Apply  Noxzema, 
then  wring  out  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and 
wash  your  face  as  if  using  soap.  See  how  fresh 
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your  skin  looks  the  very  first  time  you 
'cream-wash'— not  dry,  or  drawn! 

2.  Night  cream.  Smooth  on  Noxzema  so 
that  its  softening,  soothing  ingredients  can 
help  your  skin  look  smoother,  lovelier.  Al- 
ways pat  a  bit  extra  over  any  blemishes*  to 
help  heal  them— fast!  You  will  see  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  as  you  go  on  faithfully  using 
Noxzema.  It's  greaseless.  No  smeary  pillow! 

3.  Make-up  base.  'Cream-wash'  again  in 
the  morning,  then  apply  Noxzema  as  your 
long-lasting  powder  base,     ''externally  caused 
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Nfjghf  \   S  3.  Wake-up 
base 

Noxzema  works  or  money  back! 

In  clinical  tests,  it  helped  4  out  of  5 
women  with  discouraging  skin  prob- 
lems. If  not  delighted  after  a  10  day 
trial,  return  the  jar  to  Noxzema,  Bal- 
timore. Your  money  back! 

Get  Noxzema  today— 40^,  60<  and  $1.00 
plus  tax  at  drug,  cosmetic  counters! 

NQXZEmA    c^ea/m. 
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What's  Spinning? 
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By  CHRIS  WILSON 
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With  spring  housekeeping  nearly  fin- 
ished and  everything  in  order  for 
treks  to  the  beach,  we  overhauled 
our  portable  phonograph  and  bought  new 
batteries  for  our  radio  .  .  .  and  prepared 
to  enjoy  ourselves.  And  what  a  wealth  of 
new  people  to  know  about  in  the  recording 
field,  what  a  wealth  of  old  recordings  to 
bring  back  sentimental  memories  of  a  dec- 
ade or  so  ago!  Perhaps  the  miracle  of  this 
form  of  entertainment  is  the  fact  that  a 
man's  or  woman's  voice,  in  spite  of  death, 
can  go  on  thrilling  millions.  .  .  . 

With  Hank  Williams'  tragic  passing,  at 
least  eight  recording  companies  put  out  as 
many  memorial  record  tributes.  We  per- 
sonally feel  his  Luke-the-Drifter  record- 
ings are  our  greatest  legacy  from  him.  But 
the  MGM  "In  Memory  of  Hank  Williams" 
record — with  Sonny  Smith  reciting  a  poem 
by  recording  star  Art  Smith — is  a  moving, 
touching  testimonial.  MGM  has  also  re- 
issued under  one  label,  "Hank  Williams  as 
Luke  the  Drifter,"  the  best  of  the  songs 
Hank  recorded  under  that  name.  Included 
in  the  album  are  "Pictures  from  Life's 
Other  Side,"  "Be  Careful  of  Stones  That 
You  Throw,"  "Men  With  Broken  Hearts," 
"The  Funeral,"  "Too  Many  Parties  and 
Too  Many  Pals,"  and  "Beyond  the  Sunset." 

Odds  and  Ends 

We  were  amused  to  discover  that  Marilyn 
Monroe  had  recorded  "Kiss"  and  "Do  It 
Again,"  and  that  it  won't  be  released  for 
some  time.  Reason  is  simple.  So  many  pro- 
tests have  come  in  to  Hollywood  motion 
picture  studios,  over  Marilyn's  sexiness  on 
the  screen,  that  the  studio  is  shelving  the 
recording  until  her  public  "cools  off." 

Did  you  see  and  hear  Rosemary  Clooney 
in  "The  Stars  Are  Singing"?  Some  600  of 
her  fans  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  her  on 
the  opening  of  her  picture  in  New  York 
and  Columbia  Records  released  "Haven't 
Got  A  Worry"  and  "Lovely  Weather  for 
Ducks,"  which  is  doing  very  well. 

Columbia  seems  to  be  going  in  for  just 
about  every  type  of  personality  these 
days.  Arthur  Godfrey's  CBS-TV  "Calendar 
Show"  has  been  recorded — the  first  God- 
frey show  ever  to  be  transferred  in  its 
entirety  to  records.  Among  the  perform- 
ers is  the  maestro  himself,  Godfrey,  sing- 
ing—with The  Chordettes— "If  It  Wasn't 
for  Your  Father."   Marion  Marlowe,  Frank 


Parker,  Julius  La  Rosa,  Lu  Ann  Simms, 
Janette  Davis — all  have  solo  numbers.  The 
Mariners  recorded  "Look  Ahead"  for  the 
album.  Then  Columbia  has  put  on  wax 
Renzo  Cesana,  The  Continental,  the  great 
lover  of  radio  and  television  who  sent 
men  screaming  from  their  TV  sets  last 
year.  Cesana's  provocative  voice  threads 
through  "I  Kiss  Your  Hand  Madam," 
"Long  Ago,"  "Temptation,"  and  eight  other 
popular  love  songs.  Don't  play  it  while 
Dad  or  the  boy  friend's  around  or  you're 
likely  to  find  a  recording  has  been  acci- 
dentally stepped  on. 

We're  still  mad  about  RCA  Victor's  al- 
bum of  Danny  Thomas  from  "The  Jazz 
Singer"— and  those  who  share  listening  to 
our  machine  request  it  again  and  again. 
Songs  from  the  film  include  "Hush-A- 
Bye,"  "Oh  Moon,"  "Living  the  Life  I  Love," 


"The  Birth  of  the  Blues,"  "Kol  Nidre,"  and 
"I  Hear  the  Music  Now."  Love  'em,  just 
love  'em. 

Life   Story 

Little  Joni  James,  who  was  once  intro- 
duced as  an  "extra"  on  a  Johnnie  Ray  TV 
show,  is  the  newest  rage — her  "Why  Don't 
You  Believe  Me"  is  on  top.  She  was  born 
on  Chicago's  South  Side,  one  of  six  chil- 
dren whom  her  widowed  mother  sup- 
ported. Her  real  name  is  Babbo,  but  Joni 
took  her  mother's  maiden  name  for  show 
business.  Her  uncle,  who  was  supervising 
a  travelling  opera  company,  led  her  to  an 
audition  at  the  Children's  Civic  Theatre  in 
Chicago.  She  danced  her  way  into  a  con- 
tract with  her  first  number.  After  an  at- 
tack of  acute  appendicitis,  she  concentrated 


The    Four    Lads    receive    some    packages    from    members    of    their    fan    club. 


Jimmy  Boyd,  a  good  man  on  the  git, 
appears  on  the  Jo  Stafford   Show. 


on  singing.  Her  singing  led  to  recording 
dates,  to  MGM's  "Why  Don't  You  Believe 
Me,"  to  night-club  appearances  and  TV 
assignments — only  this  time  as  a  star! 

This   Month's   Selections: 

Ten  of  these  recordings  and  you're  a 
constant  platter  spinner;  eight,  and  a  few- 
friends  will  pay  attention  to  your  selec- 
tions; six — go  listen  to  someone  else's 
collection  and  make  a  mental  note  to 
get  with  it! 

1.  "Somebody  Stole  My  Gal,"  with 
Johnnie  Ray  and  Buddy  Cole  quar- 
tet. Columbia.  Backed  by  "Glad 
Rag  Doll." 

2.  "He  Who  Has  Love,"  with  the 
Four  Lads.  Backed  by  "I  Wonder, 
I  Wonder,  I  Wonder." 

3.  "How  Could  You?"  with  Sunny 
Gale,  for  RCA  (how  could  you 
miss  it!) — backed  by  "I  Feel  Like 
I'm  Gonna  Live  Forever." 

4.  "Dancin"  With  Someone"  and 
"Long  Gone  Baby,"  by  the  Delta 
Rhythm  Boys.  And  you'll  be  a  Long 
Gone  Baby,  too,  if  you  listen  often. 

5.  ''Oh,  What  A  Sad,  Sad  Day"  and 
"Mister  Midnight,"  by  Johnnie  Ray 
— terrific,  with  the  Four  Lads  doing 
the  vocal  backing.  Columbia. 

6.  "Without  My  Lover"  and  "Smok- 
ing My  Sad  Cigarette,"  with  Jo 
Stafford  and  her  husband,  Paul 
Weston,  leading  the  orchestra  for 
Columbia.  Nice.  Nice.  Nice. 

7.  "Salome"  and  "Let  Me  Know," 
with  Dinah  Shore,  for  RCA  Victor. 

8.  "Time  for  Love"  and  "Look  Me 
Over  Closely."  Marlene  Dietrich 
for  Columbia.  Someone  said  "sex" 
couldn't  be  packaged,  but  Dietrich 
comes  mighty  close  to  it. 

9.  "Gomen  Nasai"  and  "Someone  to 
Kiss  Your  Tears  Away,"  for  Mercu- 
ry, with  Eddy  Howard.  As  always, 
the  boy's  good. 

10.  "More  Luck  Than  Money"  and 
"Are  You  Tired  of  Me?"  with  Lily 
Ann  Carol,  for  RCA.  Real  bouncy. 
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ze  your  nair  or>ey 
the  new  sort 
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way 


No  oily  after-film 
,.,just  soft  shimmering  beauty 

Now  . . .  try  the  only  hairdressing  that  makes 
hair  obey  the  new  soft  way  . . .  With  miracle 
Curtisol— so  amazingly  light,  so  penetrating  it 
never  leaves  oily  "after-film"!  Just  a  touch 
"sparkles"  hair,  prevents  dryness  and  split  ends, 
frizziness  after  a  permanent.  Gives  you  "easy- 
do"  hair  instantly.  Even  after  shampoo!  No 
wonder  women  prefer  Suave  7  to  1. 


LIQUID   50t-$lm 
CREME   60t     }*■£        j;  S  End  dry  hair  worries 

with  miracle  Curfisol- 
fSSwt'  IsCToaBS        Only  Suave  has  it 

created  by  HELENE  CURTIS  foremost  name  in  hair  beauty 
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Tampax? 


Take  Nancy.  The  out- 
door type.  Always  ready 
for  any  sport,  from  cy- 
cling to  tennis,  no  matter 
what  time  of  the  month  it 
is.  Even  goes  in  swim- 
ming on  "those  days." 
How  does  she  do  it?  With 
Tampax,  the  internal  kind 
of  monthly  sanitary  protection.  Tampax 
does  away  with  chafing  and  irritation;  is  so 
comfortable  the  wearer  doesn't  even  feel  it, 
once  it's  in  place. 

Then  there's  Helene. 

Overwhelmingly  femi- 
nine. Sachet  for  her  bu- 
reau drawers  and  satin 
cases  for  her  lingerie. 
Helene  likes  Tampax  be- 
cause it's  so  dainty.  The 
highly  absorbent  cotton 
is  easily  disposed  of,  even 
while  visiting.  One's  hands  need  never 
touch  the  Tampax,  thanks  to  the  throw- 
away  applicator. 

Ann's   a   career  girl. 

Efficient  and  practical. 
Naturally  you'd  expect 
her  to  use  doctor-invent- 
ed Tampax.  Just  the  assur- 
ance that  there  can  be  no 
revealing  outlines,  that 
there  isn't  any  possibility  of 
offending  odor,  lets  her  feel 
poised  and  sure  of  herself  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. And  Tampax  is  so  convenient 
to  carry.  A  month's  supply  fits  in  the  purse. 

Get  Tampax  yourself.  Drug  and  notion 
counters  everywhere  carry  all  3  absorben- 
cies:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Tampax  In- 
corporated, Palmer,  Mass. 
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Eating  wisely  and  well 
for  health  and  beauty  is  fun 
for  this  handsome  household. 


Here's  how  they  do  it 
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IS  A  FAMILY  AFFAIR 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


The  Storks  enjoy  Sunday  breakfast:   Pom,   Kathi,  baby  Wilbur,  Jr.,  and  Wi 


By  HARRIET  SEGMAN 


"a  jo  'starvation'  diets  for  us," 
^  says  Kathi  Norris.  "I'm  more 
interested  in  the  chemical  bal- 
ance working  within  the  body  than 
just  calorie  intake."  Kathi,  her  hus- 
band Wilbur  Stark,  seven-year-old 
Pam  and  baby  Wilbur,  Jr.,  all  in- 
cline to  plumpness.     All  diet. 

The    entire    family    drinks    skim 
milk,  and  eats  meats  and  vegetables 


that  are  low  in  calories.  To  take  off 
a  lot  of  weight  quickly  and  safely, 
here  is  Kathi's  two- week  diet: 

MONDAY 

Breakfast:    3    eggs,    grapefruit,    black 

coffee 
Lunch:  3  eggs,  tomatoes,  black  coffee 
Dinner:  3  eggs,  combination  salad,  1 

piece  dry  toast 


TUESDAY 

Breakfast:  2  eggs,  grapefruit,  coffee 
Lunch:  2  eggs,  grapefruit,  coffee 
Dinner:  Steak,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  cel- 
ery,   olives,    cucumbers,    tea    or 
coffee 

WEDNESDAY 

Breakfast:  2  eggs,  grapefruit,  coffee 
Lunch:    2    eggs,    tomatoes,    spinach, 

coffee 
Dinner:  2  lamb  chops,  celery,  cucum- 
bers, tomatoes,  coffee 

THURSDAY 

Breakfast:    1    or    2    eggs,    grapefruit, 

coffee 
Lunch:  Combination  salad,  grapefruit 
Dinner:  1  or  2  eggs,  cottage  cheese, 

spinach,  1  piece  dry  toast 

FRIDAY 

Breakfast:    1    or    2    eggs,    grapefruit, 

coffee 
Lunch:  1  or  2  eggs,  spinach,  coffee 
Dinner:    Fish,    combination    salad,    1 

piece  dry  toast 

SATURDAY 

Breakfast:    1    or    2    eggs,    grapefruit, 

coffee 
Lunch:  Fruit  salad — nothing  else 
Dinner:  Lots  of  steak,  celery,  toma- 
toes, cucumbers,  coffee 

SUNDAY 

Breakfast:  1  or  2  eggs,  grapefruit, 
coffee 

Lunch:  Cold  chicken,  tomatoes, 
grapefruit 

Dinner:  Vegetable  soup,  chicken,  to- 
matoes, cooked  cabbage,  carrots, 
celery,  grapefruit,  coffee 

Second  week  repeat. 

It  is  important,  not  only  to  abstain 
from  anything  not  included  in  the 
diet,  Kathi  explains,  but  to  eat 
everything  that  is  mentioned.  Quan- 
tities are  less  important,  except 
where  specifically  indicated.  Of 
course,  vegetables  are  without  but- 
ter, salads  without  oils,  grapefruit 
without  sugar  and  coffee  or  tea  with- 
out sugar  or  milk.  Also,  only  lean 
parts  of  meats  are  to  be  eaten.  It's  a 
good  idea,  too,  to  eliminate  alcoholic 
beverages. 

You  can  lose  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  in  two  weeks.  Don't  follow 
the  diet  any  longer  than  that.  From 
then  on,  follow  a  sensible  diet,  heavy 
on  meats,  fruits,  vegetables  and  light 
on  sweets  and  starches.  Happy 
eating! 


Just  look  at  her  baby.1 


and  her  daughter,  Bridget 

"I've  used  PLAYTEX  for  my 
baby  from  the  start . . .  and  1 
know  it's  the  best!" 

Says  Miss  Lupino,  disting- 
uished actress  and  the  only 
lady  director  in  the  film  capi- 
tal. Her  latest  release  is  "The 
Hitch-Hiker." 


Fit  so  gently  . . .  Protect  so  safely. .  .Waterproof  so  completely 


Your  precious  baby  enjoys  a  whole 
new  world  of  comfort  with  PLAYTEX. 
Only  PLAYTEX  Panties  let  your  little 
darling  roll  so  readily . . .  crawl  so 
comfortably  or  toddle  so  freely.  Made 
entirely  of  creamy  latex,  without  a 
single  stitch  or  seam,  PLAYTEX  Panties 
actually  stretch  all  over  to  give  all-over 
comfort—as  no  ordinary  baby  panties  do. 
PLAYTEX  Baby  Panties  stay  soft, 
snug  and  attractive . . .  are  accurately 
sized  by  baby's  weight.  They  slip  on  in 
a  jiffy,  rinse  fresh  in  a  wink,  and 
pat  dry  with  a  towel.  Get  several  pairs 
today— and  let  PLAYTEX  Panties  keep 
your  baby  "Socially  Acceptable"*  always/ 

Featured  at  your  favorite  Department  Store 
and  wherever  Baby  Needs  are  sold. 


MOTHERS,  HERE'S  PROOF.' 

Prove  to  yourself  right  at  the  store 
counter  that  no  other  baby  panty  fits 
so  gently,  yet  so  snugly.'  Simply  slip 
your  arm  through  a  leg  opening  and 
feel  why  PLAYTEX  Panties  never  cut 
circulation;  never  bind  or  irritate... 
are  stretchier  than  any  other  baby 
pants  made. 


PLAYTEX 

TRANSPARENT 

PANTIES 


(Prices  slightly  higher  outside  ihe  U.S.) 


More  babies  wear  PLAYTEX  than  any  other  baby  pants/ 


International  Latex  Corp PLAYTEX  PARK,  Dover  Del. 


•TRADE  MARK 
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MEET  MILLIE  and 


Elena  Verdugo 


Since  she  was  fourteen,  Elena  Verdugo — one  of  the  prettiest  secretaries 
to  ever  sit  on  the  boss's  son's  lap — has  never  played  a  straight  role. 
The  five-feet-two-inch  blonde  turns  thumbs  down  on  any  part  that 
doesn't  induce  laughter.  On  Meet  Millie,  the  laughs  are  plentiful,  so 
Elena  is  happy.  ...  A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  California, 
Elena  went  to  school  in  Los  Angeles — finishing  high  school  on  the  studio 
lot.  Her  classmates  there  were  Roddy  McDowall  and  Stanley  Clements. 
Her  first  public  appearance  was  as  a  dancer  in  "Down  Argentine  Way." 
But  an  executive  noted  that  she  could  act  as  well,  and  she's  been  acting 
ever  since.  Xavier  Cugat  fans  will  remember  Elena's  recording  of  "Tico 
Tico"  when  she  vocalized  for  the  rhumba  king's  orchestra.  .  .  .  Off-mike, 
Elena  is  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Marion  and  the  mommy  of  three-year-old 
Richard.  Mr.  Marion  is  a  screen  writer.  Featured  on  the  Meet  Millie  pro- 
gram,   Elena    has    come    into    her    own    as    a    top-flight    comedienne. 


When  Alfred  Prinzmetal  —  the 
Brooklyn  Poet  —  tells  Millie 
and  her  mother  in  mournful  tones, 
"You  hate  me,"  the  audience  breaks 
up.  Marvin  Kaplan,  the  bespectacled 
young  man  who  created  the  Alfred 
role  on  Meet  Millie,  just  can't  help 
breaking  people  up — he's  so  sad  it's 
a  scream.  Born  in  Brooklyn  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  Marvin  started  out 
to  be  a  doctor — went  to  New  York 
University  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
acting  bug  bit,  and  he  started  work- 
ing with  a  little-theatre  company  in 
Southern  California.  One  night, 
Katharine  Hepburn  of  Boston  met 
Marvin  Kaplan  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
meeting  resulted  in  a  part  in  her 
film,  "Adam's  Rib."  To  date,  Marvin 
has  ten  pictures  and  several  Broad- 
way plays  to  his  credit,  yet  he  still 
looks  and  acts  miserable.  Friends 
swear  he  has  been  known  to  laugh, 
but  professionally  the  boy  is  the 
saddest-looking  thing  around.  A 
clue  to  this  leads  us  to  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather,  Joseph  Rothman, 
founded  a  pickle  works,  and  per- 
haps Marvin  tasted  one  too  many 
sour  dills  as  a  small  boy. 


Marvin  Kaplan 
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her  Friends 


Millie's  beloved  "Mama"  on  the 
Meet  Millie  show  is  portrayed 
by  Bea  Benadaret,  one  of  the  ablest 
character  actresses  in  radio.  She  is 
Gertrude  Gearshift — Jack  Benny's 
talkative  telephone  operator,  and 
Amber  Lipscott  on  My  Friend  Irma, 
to  mention  a  few  of  her  many  char- 
acterizations. She  has  done  parts  on 
almost  every  top  network  program. 
.  .  .  Bea  was  born  in  New  York, 
studied  voice  and  piano  as  a  child. 
After  she  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  Bea  studied  acting  at  the 
Reginald  Travis  School  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  manager  of  a  local  station 
heard  her  in  a  children's  version  of 
"The  Beggar's  Opera"  and  gave  her 
a  start  in  radio.  Her  first  job  was  as 
a  staff  member  of  Station  KFRC, 
where  she  was  actress,  singer,  writer 
and  producer.  In  1936,  Bea  tried 
Hollywood  and  network  radio.  Her 
first  big  breaks  were  the  jobs  she  got 
with  Orson  Welles  and  Jack  Benny. 
In  private  life  she  is  the  very  loving 
mama  of  Jack,  thirteen,  and  Maggie, 
six.  But  on  radio,  Bea,  as  Brooklyn's 
gift  to  mothers,  has  kept  people 
laughing  until  they  yell  "uncle." 


Earle  Ross  —  Rye  Billsbury 


amous  actor  Wilton  Lackaye  saw 
Earle  Ross — Mr.  Boone,  Sr.,  on 
Meet  Millie — in  his  theatrical  debut 
as  a  villain  in  a  high-school  play. 
The  boy-villain  was  so  convincing 
that  Lackaye  told  him  to  go  on  the 
stage.  Earle  followed  the  advice, 
and  has  been  playing  the  villain 
during  most  of  his  professional  ca- 
reer. A  silent  screen  veteran,  Earle 
now  remarks  that  he's  seeing  his  old 
pictures  on  TV.  One  of  the  initial 
members  of  Actor's  Equity,  Earle 
has  been  active  in  every  phase  of 
show  business.  He  formed  one  of 
the  largest  fine  arts  school  in  the 
country  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  .  .  . 
Ross  has  a  very  unusual  contract  to 
play  Mr.  Boone  on  Meet  Millie.  It's 
strictly  a  verbal  agreement  with 
CBS — and  that's  the  way  Earle  likes 
it — very  friendly! 


Providing  the  love  interest  for 
Millie  is  a  pretty  difficult  task 
for  Mr.  Boone,  Jr.,  the  boss's  son  on 
Meet  Millie.  Between  stealing  kisses 
during  office  hours  and  contending 
with  Millie  and  Mama  at  their  home, 
Rye  Billsbury  has  his  hands  full. 
But  he's  equal  to  the  task.  .  .  .  Rye 
is  a  native  of  Chicago,  born  in  1920 — 
his  whole  family,  with  the  exception 
of  his  mother,  was  show-business. 
He  started  out  with  a  legal  career  in 
mind,  but  soon  found  himself  drifting 
towards  acting.  He  was  Jack  Arm- 
strong, The  Ail-American  Boy,  for 
two  years,  and  has  several  roles  on 
daytime  dramas.  He  considers  the 
comedy  of  Meet  Millie  an  actor's 
dream,  because  the  characters  are 
honest.  For  the  excellent  job  he  does 
on  the  Meet  Millie  comedy,  his  star 
has  risen  in  Hollywood  radio. 


Meet  Millie  is  heard  over  CBS  Radio,  Thursdays  at  8  P.M.  EDT,  for  Brill  Cream. 
Meet  Millie  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Saturdays  at  9:00  P.M.  EDT. 


Bea  Benadaret 
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See  the  famous  Stardust  inside  lining  that 
gives  extra  uplift  without  irritation.  Guard 
your  health  with  its  smooth  self-material 
lining  that  cannot  ever  chafe,  ;.<V~lfltTk 
fn  fine  cotton  or  acetate  satin.  "^    tv 
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DAYTIME 
DIARY 


AUNT  JENNY  Springtime  in  Littleton- 
like  any  other  town — means  spring  flowers, 
new  hats  and  love  stories.  But  though  Aunt 
Jenny  has  many  touching,  tender  stories  of 
young  love  to  share  with  her  listeners,  she 
never  forgets  that  small  as  her  town  is,  its 
life  has  many  sides.  Not  love  alone,  but 
other  human  relationships,  are  dramatized 
in  the  stories  that  make  her  neighbors  such 
interesting  people.  M-F,  12:15  P.M.  EDT. 
CBS. 

BACKSTAGE  WIFE  Mary  Noble,  wife 
of  Broadway  star  Larry  Noble,  wonders  if 
wealthy  Roy  Shepherd  is  the  right  backer 
for  Larry's  new  play.  Shepherd  insists  that 
his  amateur  daughter,  Elise,  be  given  a 
prominent  part.  Can  Larry  and  his  leading 
lady,  Dolores  Martinez,  carry  the  play  with 
their  own  talents,  or  might  Elise's  failure 
in  her  part  ruin  the  entire  production? 
Should  the  Nobles  seek  another  backer? 
M-F,  4  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

It It IV II T hit  DAY  Three  Rivers,  already 
split  into  two  opposing  camps  over  the  im- 
minent power  company  project,  is  further 
shaken  by  the  murder  of  Elmer  Davidson, 
in  which  young  Alan  Butler  appears  to  be 
somehow  involved.  Rev.  Dennis,  trying  to 
guide  his  fellow  townsmen  toward  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
watches  anxiously  as  his  daughter  Patsy 
faces  her  own  personal  aspect  of  the  town's 
problem.   M-F,  2:45  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

IHHTOICS  WIFE  Though  Julie  Palmer 
believes  she  and  Dan  were  right  in  return- 
ing young  Jigger  to  his  real  mother,  she 
cannot  fight  off  the  depression  that  comes 
with  his  loss.  But  a  visit  to  Dr.  Edwards 
is  the  most  magical  tonic  in  the  world,  for 
he  tells  her  that  the  miracle  has  happened ! 
The  Palmers'  marriage  takes  on  a  new  di- 
mension of  happiness  as  they  settle  down 
to  await  the  child  they  thought  they  could 
never  have.    M-F,  5:45  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 


FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL  In  his  spe- 
cialty as  crime  reporter,  David  Farrell  of 
the  New  York  Eagle  is  constantly  facing 
new  and  unforeseen  dangers  as  he  fulfills 
his  assignments  covering  stories  of  violence 
and  evil  in  a  large  metropolitan  city. 
David's  chief  assets  are  his  sharp  intuitions, 
his  understanding  nature,  his  inquiring 
mind,  and  his  alert  wife  Sally,  who  has 
helped  him  in  case  after  case  to  set  the  po- 
lice straight.   M-F,  5:15  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

GUIDING  LIGHT  Young  Kathy  Grant 
at  last  realizes  the  dangerous  challenge  she 
gave  fate  when  she  kept  certain  important 
facts  from  her  family  and  her  husband,  Dr. 
Dick  Grant.  If  their  marriage  survives,  can 
it  ever  be  the  same  now  that  the  founda- 
tion of  trust  has  been  shaken?  Or  will  the 
past  be  forgotten  as  Kathy's  father,  Joe 
Roberts,  and  her  stepmother  struggle  to 
avert  further  tragedy?  M-F.  12:45  P.M. 
EDT.  CBS-TV.  M-F,  1 :45  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

HILLTOP  HOUSE  Julie  Paterno,  head 
matron  of  the  orphanage  Hilltop  House, 
faces  one  of  the  grimmest  tragedies  of  her 
experience  as  Reed  Bannister's  adopted 
teen-age  daughter  Marcia  is  killed  in  the 
South  American  accident  which  seriously 
injures  Reed  himself.  Will  there  be  an 
important  change  in  Julie's  life  as  Reed 
struggles  to  readjust  to  a  life  so  different 
from  the  one  he  had  planned?  M-F,  3 
P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  Just  how  far  from 
normal  is  the  strange  man  known  as  Cap- 
tain Everett  Nightingale?  Bill  Davidson, 
desperately  trying  to  prevent  the  Captain 
from  harming  his  ex-wife  and  his  present 
wife,  has  incurred  the  man's  dangerous  en- 
mity. What  real  power  lies  in  the  hideous 
little  idol  which  the  Captain  believes  can 
rid  him  of  those  who  oppose  him?  Is  this 
closer  to  the  truth  than  Bill  realizes?  M-F, 
5  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 


LIFE  CAN  BE  BEAUTIFUL  Now  com- 
pletely on  the  side  of  crippled  young  Dan- 
ny, Chichi  fights  valiantly  to  protect  the 
boy  from  the  selfish  clutches  of  two  other 
women — his  greedy,  heartless  mother,  and 
wealthy,  lonely  Victoria  Vandenbush,  who 
means  well  by  Danny  but  does  not  under- 
stand her  own  motives.  Will  the  scheming 
Paul  Porter  add  a  decisive  factor  to  the  in- 
creasingly turbulent  situation?  What  does 
Papa  David  think?  M-F,  3  P.M.  EDT, 
NBC. 

LOBENZO  JONES  The  loss  of  memory 
which  separated  Lorenzo  Jones  from  his 
wife  Belle  has  resulted  in  the  start  of  a 
new  life  for  him  as  he  plans  marriage  to 
lovely  Gail  Maddox.  Meanwhile,  Belle,  in 
New  York,  searches  heartbrokenly  for  her 
lost  husband,  faithful  to  the  conviction  that 
their  love  must  bring  them  together  again. 
Will  her  kindly  employer,  Verne  Massey, 
be  her  key  to  a  new  life?  M-F,  5:30  P.M. 
EDT,  NBC. 

MA  PERKINS  Big  events  loom  in  the 
lives  of  all  the  family  as  Evey  awaits  her 
baby — Willy  wonders  about  his  new  job  at 
the  hotel,  and  Fay  faces  a  future  she  didn't 
dream  of  a  few  months  back.  Is  Tom  Wells 
reentering  her  life  for  better — or  for 
worse?  When  he  walked  out  of  it  more 
than  a  year  ago  he  was  a  very  confused 
young  man.  Are  things  different  with  him 
now?    M-F,  1:15  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

OUB  GAL  SUNDAY  During  the  years 
of  Sunday's  marriage  to  Lord  Henry  Brin- 
thrope  there  have  been  many  upsets,  many 
disturbances,  but  never  before  has  Sunday 
had  to  fight  such  evil  suspicions  as  have 
now  been  stirred  up  by  the  selfish,  vindica- 
tive Rose  Miller.  Is  there  any  basis  for 
Rose's  insinuations  about  Henry's  friend- 
ship with  Wilma  Taylor?  And  has  Henry 
anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Wilma's 
ex-convict  husband?  M-F,  12:45  P.M. 
EDT,  CBS. 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY  When 
Linda  and  Pepper  decided  to  adopt  a  baby 
they  believed  they  had  embarked  on  a  new 
and  wonderful  phase  of  their  marriage.  But 
what  happens  when  little  Culpepper's  real 
parents  suddenly  determine  to  have  him 
back?  If  the  Dennises  can't  satisfy  their 
ill-timed  parental  urge  by  legal  means,  will 
Jim  Dennis  find  another  way?  M-F,  3:30 
P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

PEBRY  MASON  Lawyer  Perry  Mason 
is  endeavoring  not  only  to  save  his  client, 


Ruth  Davis,  but  to  expose  the  far-ranging 
plans  of  master-criminal  Mark  Cesar  as  the 
latter  ruthlessly  schemes  to  enlarge  his 
criminal  kingdom.  The  mysterious,  un- 
traceable poison  whose  secret  Cesar  holds 
has  been  his  most  valuable  weapon,  but  as 
Perry  closes  in  on  the  trail  the  weapon  may 
very  well  turn  against  Cesar  himself.  M-F, 
2:15  P.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

BIGHT  TO  HAPPINESS  Carolyn  Kra- 
mer Nelson  struggles  to  clarify  her  own 
feelings  as  they  are  shadowed  and  confused 
by  forces  she  does  not  entirely  understand. 
Must  she  decide  on  complete  submergence 
of  her  own  principles  and  individuality  to 
save  her  marriage?  Or  does  happiness  lie 
along  another  road?  Will  Miles  himself  be 
the  one  to  indicate  what  decision,  if  any, 
must  be  made?  M-F,  3:45  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

BOAD  OF  LIFE  A  confused  young  stu- 
dent nurse  throws  a  decisive  complication 
into  the  search  for  Gordon  Fuller's  mur- 
derer. Will  her  activity  make  things  better 
or  worse  for  Dr.  Jim  Brent?  And  what  will 
happen  to  the  relationship  between  Jim  and 
Jocelyn  McLeod  when  Aunt  Regina  arrives 
in  town  and  starts  to  take  things  into  her 
own  hands?  Is  Jim's  daughter-in-law  right 
about  Aunt  Regina?  M-F,  1  P.M.  EDT, 
CBS.  M-F,  3:15  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

BOMANCE  OF  HELEN  TBENT  Hel- 
en Trent,  Hollywood  gown  designer,  enters 
upon  the  biggest  job  of  her  career  as  well 
as  the  most  trying  relationship  when  auto- 
cratic producer  Kelsey  Spencer  engages 
her  to  work  on  his  new  documentary.  A 
host  of  strange  personalities  surround 
Spencer,  and  when  Helen  reluctantly  obeys 
his  order  that  she  come  to  his  eerie  home, 
Eagle's  Nest,  for  conferences,  disaster  final- 
ly breaks  the  tension.  M-F,  12:30  P.M. 
EDT,  CBS. 

BOSEMABY  Bill  Roberts  has  finally  got- 
ten on  the  track  of  the  story  behind  the 
gambling  activities  that  have  been  under- 
mining family  life  in  Springdale.  Despite 
formidable  opposition  and  secret  conspir- 
acy against  him,  he  is  approaching  relent- 
lessly closer  to  the  truth  with  each  issue 
of  his  crusading  newspaper,  The  Banner. 
Will  Bill  succeed  in  his  expose — or  will  he 
be  silenced?    M-F,  11:45  A.M.  EDT,  CBS. 

SECOND  MBS.  BUBTON  The  news- 
paper venture  so  hopefully  undertaken  by 
Stan  and  Terry  Burton,  which  almost  ended 
in  tragedy  a  short  time  ago,  is  now  under- 
way again.   Will  the  restoration  of  normal- 
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problem  hair! 

The  one  and  only  shampoo  made 
with  homogenized  fresh,  whole  egg 
which  contains  precious  choles- 
terol, ALBUMEN  and  LECITHIN. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  condi- 
tioning shampoo  enhances  the 
natural  "vital  look"  of  your  hair- 
gives  it  maximum  gloss  and  super- 
sparkle. 

You'll  find  your  hair  wonderfully 
manageable— with  the  caressable, 
silky  texture  that  is  every  woman's 
dream.  Try  Helene  Curtis  Shampoo 
Plus  Egg  today.  You'll  be  delighted 
that  you  did. 
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Glorify  Your  Hair 
3  Wonderful  ways  with 

jfat£e. 

COLOR 


\   GLAMOROUS  COLOR-HIGHLIGHTS 

glorify  your  hair  when  you  use 
Nestle  Colokinse.  Yes,  only  Colorinse 
gives  hair  such  exciting  lustre— leaves  it 
so  silken-soft,  makes  it  so  easy  to  comb 
and  manage.  Why  not  use  Colorinse 
after  every  shampoo  —  and  whenever 
your  hair  looks  dull  and  drab!  Choose 
from  10  beautiful  shades  that  rinse  in 
—shampoo  out.  6  rinses  25(',  14  rinses  5(K. 

ffat&  COLORINSE 

2  RICHER  COLOR  TINTS  beautify  your 
hair  when  you  use  Nestle  Colortint. 

For  Colortint  enhances  your  natural 
hair  color  —  adds  exciting  new  color  — 
blends  in  streaked,  bleached,  dyed  or 
graying  hair.  It's  more  than  a  rinse  but 
not  a  permanent  dye!  Enriched  with 
Processed  Lanolin  to  leave  hair  shining 
soft.  Take  your  choice  of  10  glamorous 
shades.  6  capsules  29tf,  12  capsules  50<t. 

%£jt£&  COLORTINT 

3  LIGHTER,  BRIGHTER  COLOR.  . .  as 

much  or  as  little  as  you  wish  in 
One  application  .  .  .  with  Nestle  Lite. 
Why  fuss  and  muss  with  repeated 
applications  when  Nestle  Lite  gives 
you  the  desired  result  at  once.  Lightens 
blonde  hair,  brightens  brown  hair, 
accentuates  red  tones  in  brunette  hair, 
adds  golden  streaks.  Contains  no 
ammonia  .  .  .  enriched  with  Processed 
Lanolin  to  leave  hair  soft,  silky, 
natural-looking .  $1.50.  Retouch  size  1§4. 

//ijti^Ull  HAIR  LIGHTENER 

Ask    your     beautician     for 
Professional  Applications 
of  Nestle  Hair  Color 
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Daytime  Diary 


cy  also  bring  about  a  rebirth  of  Mother 
Burton's  curious  power  to  disturb  her  son's 
happy  marriage?  The  wealthy  widow's  lat- 
est venture,  a  cultural  program  for  Dick- 
ston,  appears  harmless — but  is  it?  M-F, 
2  P.M.  EDT.  CBS. 

STELLA  DALLAS  The  mysterious  shoot- 
ing of  Arnold  King's  sister  Alida  has  held 
up  the  marriage  plans  of  Stella  and  Arnold, 
and  Stella's  daughter  Laurel  finds  herself 
strangely  glad  of  the  postponement.  Laurel, 
who  at  present  is  wrestling  with  a  serious 
problem  of  her  own,  badly  needs  Stella's 
advice  and  help.  But  Stella  has  always  in- 
sisted she  would  never  interfere  in  Laurel's 
life.  Would  her  help  now  be  interference? 
M-F.  4:15  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 

THIS  IS  NORA  BRAKE  Grace,  reck- 
less teen-age  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert  Ser- 
geant, is  now  unable  to  put  an  end  to  her 
dangerous  association  with  hoodlum  Cass 
Todero.  Nurse  Nora  Drake,  in  love  with 
Grace's  father,  endeavors  to  help  the  girl, 
but  is  confused  by  lies  and  evasions  which 
the  desperate  Grace  believes  necessary  to 
her  own  self-preservation.  What  decisive 
effect  will  the  forged  prescription  have  on 
their  lives?   M-F,  2:30  P.M.   EDT,  CBS. 

WENDY  WARREN  Striving  to  conceal 
her  anxiety.  Wendy  watches  her  husband, 
playwright  Mark  Douglas,  begin  work  on  a 
play  for  the  young  actress  who  has  made 
such  an  important  impression  on  him. 
Mark's  memories  of  his  own  early  youth 
seem  to  be  bound  up  in  young  Pat  Sullivan. 
Is  he  overrating  her  ability,  as  Maggie  Fal- 
lon insists?  And  what  effect  will  Pat's  per- 
sonal plans  have  on  Mark's  life — and  Wen- 
dy's?   M-F,  12  noon,  EDT,  CBS. 

WREN  A  GIRL  MARRIES  There 
were  times  in  the  recent  past  when  Joan 
Davis  felt   desperately   uncertain   that   she 


would  ever  see  her  family  again.  But  she 
has  been  restored  to  them,  and  that  is  why 
the  scandal  and  difficulty  that  surround 
Harry  leave  her  comparatively  serene.  If 
the  great  miracle  of  reunion  came  to  pass, 
surely,  Joan  thinks,  she  and  Harry  can  face 
whatever  forces  are  arrayed  against  them. 
M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  ABC. 

WOMAN  IN  MY  ROUSE  Until  re- 
cently, Jeff  Carter  seemed  to  be  in  no  spe- 
cial hurry  to  concentrate  romantically  on 
any  of  the  girls  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  him.  It  seems  strange  to  his  family 
— especially  his  disapproving  younger 
brother — that  his  eye  should  fall  on  a  girl 
ten  years  his  junior.  Is  it  serious  with  Jeff? 
Or  will  Carolyn's  return  to  town  throw 
some  new  light  on  how  he  really  feels? 
M-F,  4:45  P.M.  EDT.  NBC. 

YOUNG  DR.  MALONE  Dr.  Jerry  Ma- 
lone  continues  to  discover  unexpected  re- 
sources of  wisdom  and  love  in  his  elderly 
mother  as  he  tries  to  rebuild  for  himself 
and  his  young  daughter,  the  life  that  was 
almost  shattered  with  his  wife's  death. 
Meanwhile,  in  New  York,  the  marriage  of 
his  friends,  Ernest  and  Mary  Horton,  has 
some  dangerous  ups  and  downs  as  Ernest's 
erratic  personality  at  last  takes  its  toll  of 
Mary's  patience.  M-F,  1:30  P.M.  EDT, 
CBS. 

YOUNG  W1DDER  BROWN  When 
Ruth  Loring  first  appeared  in  Simpsonville 
claiming  to  be  the  wife  of  Dr.  Anthony 
Loring,  Anthony's  fiancee  Ellen  Brown  be- 
lieved it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
before  Ruth  was  discredited.  But  Anthony 
was  unable  to  prove  the  long-ago  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage,  and  Ellen  is  shocked 
when  he  finally  decides  to  accept  Ruth.  She 
does  not  realize  Anthony  is  trying  to  pro- 
tect her  from  suspicion  in  Mathilda  Max- 
well's death.    M-F.  4:30  P.M.  EDT,  NBC. 


TWO  JOANS  FOR  JULY 

Joan   Alexander's   picture   on   the   cover   and    her   summer   vacation   story    inside 

Joan  Lorring's  real   life  story 

PLUS  SPECIAL  STORIES  ON 

Doctor's  Wife   •   Dennis  James 

HEDDA  HOPPER  EXCLUSIVE 

EVERYONE  LOVES  LUCY! 

All    Featured    in   the   July    RADIO-TV    MIRROR   on   sale   June    10 


Information 
Booth 


Bob  Williams 

(See  column  1) 


Ash  your  questions— 

u?e9ll  try  to  find  the  unswers 


Bishop  Sheen 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
Bishop  Sheen  writes  at  the  top  of  his  black- 
board on  his  TV  program?  They  are 
initials. 

B.  C,  Hominy,  Okla. 

Bishop  Sheen  writes  the  letters — "J.M.J." 
They  are  the  first  initials  of  Jesus,  Mary 
and  Joseph. 

Mr.  Williams 

Dear  Editor: 

Can  I  please  have  some  biographical  in- 
formation about  Bob  Williams  who  does  the 
Camels  commercial  on  Your  Show  Of 
Shows? 

B.  K.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Bob  Williams  was  born  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  but  doesn't  have  a  South- 
ern drawl.  As  a  teenager,  Bob  thought  he 
would  like  to  go  into  medicine  as  a  profes- 
sion, but  he  changed  his  mind  as  the  result 
of  a  street  interview.  A  man  with  a  walkie- 
talkie  microphone  approached  him  one  day 
and  interviewed  him  on  a  Charlotte  side- 
walk. Later  he  heard  a  record  of  his  own 
voice,  and  Bob  thought  to  himself — /  sound 
like  somebody  on  the  radio.  So  he  went  into 
radio — just  like  that.  For  a  few  years  he 
worked  on  the  West  Coast  doing  a  variety 
of  jobs  such  as  singing,  emceeing,  and 
even  a  few  bit  parts  in  pictures.  Today  he 
is  one  of  the  most  sought-after  announcers 
in  New  York.  He  is  charming — red-headed, 
and  unmarried. 

Groucho  Theme  Songstress 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  singer  who  does  the  DeSoto-Ply mouth 


commercials  on  Groucho  Marx's  You  Bet 
Your  Life? 

M.  T.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  voice  of  the  commercial  is  Darlene 
Zito. 

Songs  Of  The  B-Bar-B 

Dear  Editor: 

Could  you  please  give  me  some  informa- 
tion about  my  favorite  cowboy  singer — Tex 
Fletcher,  who  is  on  the  Songs  Of  The 
B-Bar-B  program  over  Mutual? 

V.  C,  Macon,  III. 

Tex  Fletcher  was  born  in  Buffalo,  South 
Dakota,  in  1909.  He  has  been  a  cowpunch- 
er,  circus  boy  and  appeared  in  Buffalo 
Bill's  famous  Wild  West  Show.  From  1938 
to  1941,  Tex  made  a  series  of  cowboy 
movies  in  Hollywood — now  being  shown  on 
TV  as  the  Tootsie  Hippodrome,  which  stars 
Tex.  From  1942  to  1944,  he  served  as  an 
infantryman  in  Italy.  He  received  a  field 
commission  as  a  Lieutenant.  In  1944,  he 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  sent  back  to 
hospital  in  the  States.  It  was  there  that  he 
met  Ada  Mae  Henkel,  an  Army  nurse. 
They  fell  in  love  and  were  married.  Now 
the  Fletchers  have  two  lovely  children — 
Robert,  five-and-a-half,  and  Jane  Ellen, 
eighteen  months. 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION— If  there's 
something  you  want  to  know  about  radio 
and  television,  write  to  Information  Booth, 
Radio-TV  Mirror,  205  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y.  We'll  answer,  if  we  can, 
provided  your  question  is  of  general  in- 
terest. Answers  will  appear  in  this  column 
— but  be  sure  to  attach  this  box  to  your 
letter,  and  specify  whether  your  question 
concerns  radio  or  TV. 


the  outstanding  value 
in  your  home 

MORE  THAN  IOI  WAYS 

SODA  SAVES  YOU  TIME, 

WORK,  MONEY 

For:  Acid  indigestion 
As  a  toothpowder 
Mouthwash 
Gargle 
For  sunburn 
Scalds  and  burns 
Insect  bites 
Ivy  poisoning 

For:  Baking  lighter- 
textured  biscuits  and 
fresher  keeping  cakes 

For:  Cleaning  refrigerators 
Glass  coffeemakers 
Vacuum  bottles 
Bread  boxes 
Silverware 
Baby  bottles 
Combs  and  brushes 
Enamel  and  tile 

WHY  buy  a  number  of  different 
products  to  do  a  number  of  differ- 
ent jobs  when  soda  does  them  all 
and  costs  less? 

Soda   is  so   pure  you  use  it  for 

cakes,  cookies,  biscuits.  And  the  same 
soda  you  know  is  safe  in  foods  you 
know  is  safe  with  foods.  So  you  clean 
your  refrigerator  with  soda — and 
sweeten  it,  at  the  same  time. 

y%  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  J^  glass 
of  water  brings  prompt  relief  from 
distress  of  indigestion — is  mild  and 
soothing  in  your  stomach. 

From  baking  to  brushing  teeth, 

from  soothing  sunburn  to  putting  out 
fires,  there's  nothing  does  a  better  job 
than  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Arm  &  Hammer  and  Cow  Brand 
Baking  Soda  meet  all  requirements  of 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

Free:  a  booklet  on  the  "Usefulness  of  R 

Soda."  Write  Church  &  Dwight  Co.,  M 

Inc.,  70  Pine  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
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Bill  Silbert  is 

CRAZY  ABOUT  NEW  YORK 


Who  said  New  York  isn't  a 
friendly  town?  Better  not  let 
Bill  Silbert  of  WMGM  and  WABD 
hear  anybody  say  that — for  to  him, 
New  York  is  like  the  fabled  goose  who 
laid  golden  eggs.  A  Detroiter  who 
blew  into  Gotham  with  (he  claims) 
very  little  cash,  Bill  is  now  earning 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000  a  year. 
That's  a  neighborhood  that  lots  of 
native  New  Yorkers  would  like  to 
be  living  in! 

"I  don't  think  I'm  loaded  with  tal- 
ent," confesses  Bill,  "but  I'm  willing 
to  try  anything  once."  And  try  he 
has.  Bill  has  been  an  actor,  singer, 
sportscaster,  disc  jockey  and  emcee — 


not  to  mention  the  run-in  he  had 
with  a  city  park  as  a  paper-spearer. 
His  first  radio  experience  was  on  a 
show  called  The  Happy  Hour  Club — 
it  introduced  Betty  Hutton,  Danny 
Thomas  and  Harvey  Stone.  Before 
he  left  Detroit,  Bill  was  voted  the 
best-looking  TV  performer  in  the 
Motor  City — maybe  that  accounts  for 
his  success! 

For  a  time  Bill  Silbert  tried  hitch- 
ing his  star  to  the  advertising  busi- 
ness as  an  agency  executive — but  he 
says  his  stomach  was  too  good  for 
the  trade,  and  soon  he  was  back  in 
entertainment  again.  His  present  as- 
signments consist  of  a  nightly  WABD- 


TV  program,  and  a  six-times-a-week 
radio  deejay  spot  on  WMGM.  The 
TV  shows  are  sort  of  visual  disc- 
jockey programs,  and  on  the  radio  he 
replaces  Ted  Husing  at  six  each 
evening. 

Bill's  hobbies  are  golf,  short-story 
writing,  and  writing  teleplays.  He  ad- 
mits that  thus  far  he  has  had  no  luck 
with  marketing  any  of  the  scripts,  but 
after  all  how  much  more  money  can 
a  fellow  make?  To  quote  a  familiar 
radio  program:  "Broadway,  the  lone- 
liest mile  in  the  world."  But  it's  not 
so  to  Bill  Silbert.  His  refrain  is: 
"Broadway,  the  luckiest  mile  in  the 
world." 


Johnnie  Ray  (left)  and  Bill  Hayes  (right)  drop  in  to  congratulate  Bill  Silbert  on  his  new  WMGM  record  show. 
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Why  Dial  Soap  protects  your  complexion 
even  under 
make-up ! 

Dial's  skin-clearing  ingredient  washes 

away  blemish-spreading  bacteria 
that  other  soaps  leave  on  your  skin 


Here,  at  last,  is  real  skin  protection 
—  continuing  protection  that  works 
even  under  make-up.  And  it  is  yours 
in  the  mildest  kind  of  face  soap. 

Now,  no  matter  how  lavishly  or 
how  sparingly  you  normally  use  cos- 
metics, when  you  wash  beforehand 
with  Dial,  the  fresh  clearness  of  your 
skin  is  continuously  protected  .  .  . 
underneath  your  make-up. 

For  Dial  does  a  wonderful  thing. 
It  washes  away  trouble-causing  bac- 
teria that  other  soaps  (even  the  finest) 
leave  on  your  skin.  Dial  does  this 
because  it  contains  AT-7,  known  to 
science  as  Hexachlorophene.  This 
ingredient  clears  the  skin  of  unseen 
bacteria  that  so  often  aggravate  and 
spread  surface  blemishes. 

Works  in  a  new  way ! 

Until  Dial  came  along,  there  was  no 
way  to  remove  bacteria  effectively. 
Even  after  thorough  washing  with 
other  kinds  of  soap,  thousands  are 
left  on  your  skin.  Then,  when  you 
put  on  make-up,  they  are  free  to 
cause  trouble  underneath. 

But  when  you  wash  every  day  with 
Dial,  it  removes  up  to  95%  of  these 
troublemakers.  No  other  leading 
soap  can  do  this  — Dial's  the  only 
one  with  Hexachlorophene.  This  in- 
gredient also  removes  skin  bacteria 
that  cause  perspiration  odor.  That's 


why  Dial  has  become  the  favorite 
bath  soap  of  millions  ...  it  stops 
odor  before  it  starts. 

Photomicros  Prove  Results 


After  ordinary  soap  (1).  Thousands  of 
blemish-spreading  bacteria  on  skin... 

After  using  Dial  (2).  It  removes  up  to 
95%  of  trouble-causing  bacteria. 

And  Dial  is  so  mild ! 

You'd  never  guess  this  mild,  gentle 
soap  gives  you  such  benefits.  Dial's 
creamy  lather  gently  removes  soil 
and  make-up;  gives  you  scrupulous 
cleanliness,  helps  overcome  clogged 
pores  and  blackheads.  Then  Dial  con- 
tinues, with  its  skin-clearing  action, 
to  protect  your  complexion  all  day. 
Skin  doctors  know  how  Dial  clears 
away  troublesome  bacteria.  They 
recommend  it  for  adolescents  and 
adults.  For  simply  by  washing  with 
Dial  every  day,  your  skin  becomes 
cleaner  and  clearer  than  any  other 
kind  of  soap  can  get  it.  Why  not 
let  Dial  protect  your  complexion  — 
even  under  make-up  ? 


DIAL  DAVE  GARROWAY-NBC,  Weekdays 


P.  S.  For  cleaner,  more  beautiful  hair,  try  Neiv 
DIAL  shampoo  in  the  handy,  unbreakable 
squeeze  bottle. 


Mild,  fragrant  DIAL  Soap  keeps  complexions  clearer  by  keeping  skin  cleaner 
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starring  in  M-G-M's 

DANGEROUS  WHEN  WET 

Color  by  Technicolor 


YES,  ESTHER  WILLIAMS  uses  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo.  In  fact,  in  less  than  two  years,  Lustre-Creme  has  become  the  shampoo  of  the  majority  of 
top  Hollywood  stars!  When  America's  most  glamorous  women  use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo,  shouldn't  it  be. your  choice  above  all  others,  too? 

For  the  Most  Beautiful  Hair  in  the  World 
4  out  of  5  Top  Hollywood  Stars 

use  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 


Glamour-made-easy!  Even  in  hardest 
water,  Lustre-Creme  "shines"  as  it  cleans 
.  .  .  leaves  your  hair  soft  and  fragrant, 
gleaming-bright.  And  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo  is  blessed  with  Natural  Lanolin. 
It  doesn't  dry  or  dull  your  hair! 


Makes  hair  eager  to  curl!  Now  you  can 

"do  things"  with  your  hair — right  after 
you  wash  it!  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo 
helps  make  hair  a  delight  to  manage — 
tames  flyaway  locks  to  the  lightest 
brush  touch,  brings  out  glorious  sheen. 


Fabulous  Lustre-Creme 
costs  no  more  than  other 
shampoos — 27*  to  82 
in  jars  or  tubes. 


I 
.  and  thrilling  news 
for  users  of  liquid  shampoos ! 
Lustre-Creme  now  available 
also  in  new  Lotion  Form. 
30*  to  $1.00. 


Dreams  can  come  true 
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Jan  Miner,  heroine  of  Hilltop  House, 
woke  up  in  glamourland  and 
miraculously  the  world  was  hers 

By  PHILIP  CHAPMAN 


r  i  c 


Jan  Miner — who,  as  pert,  pretty  Julie  Paterno 
in  Hilltop  House,  endears  herself  to  you  daily 
with  her  understanding  and  sense  of  humor — 
went  to  a  party  a  few  months  ago.  There  were  a 
lot  of  elegant  people  there,  and  the  conversation 
not  only  dripped  famous  names  but  places,  too: 
"Ran  into  Basil  in  Havana  two  weeks  ago,  so  we 
went  on  to  the  Riviera  until  it  was  time  to  come 
here  for  the  dog  show.  ..." 

That  sort  of  thing.  Jan  had  been  covering  up 
with  vague  little  mutterings:  "Ah,  yes,  Havana, 
lovely  place"  .  .  .  "The  Riviera,  such  a  blue 
Mediterranean  in  front  of  it"  .  .  .  and  so  on.   But 


S«e  Next  Vaqe 


Dreams  can  come  true 


Even  during  quiet  country  evenings,  there  are  scripts 


Jan's  usual   idea   of  leisure — working   on  her  farm. 


when  finally  a  stuffy  dowager  turned  to  her  and 
solemnly  asked,  "My  dear,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Iceland?"  Jan  had  had  it. 

She  jumped  in  her  chair.  "Me?  My  gosh,  the  only 
place  I've  ever  been  was  to  Detroit  on  a  bus." 

Well,  that  is  true  no  longer.  Jan  has  been  to  a 
place  now. 

Specifically,  she's  been  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
movie,  and  she  will  probably  never  finish  talking 
about  it. 

As  you  have  no  doubt  read  in  these  pageSr  Jan 
lives  in  two  places — New  York  City  and  her  farm 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  New  York,  she  works  hard 
at  her  job.  In  New  Hampshire,  she  works  hard  at 
just  being  good  and  alive,  at  digging  loam  or  driv- 


ing a  tractor  or  hoeing  a  row  in  her  vegetable 
garden. 

But  when  she  was  notified,  on  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  that  she  was  going  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
TV  film  (probably  the  hardest  work  any  actress 
can  be  assigned  to  do  anywhere,  at  any  time)  she 
thought  of  the  expedition  only  in  terms  of  a  glam- 
orous, exciting  vacation. 

To  the  girl  who  had  never  been  anywhere  except 
to  Detroit  on  a  bus,  this  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  had  ever  happened.  Of  course,  she'd 
rather  have  had  it  all  work  out  so  she  could  have 
had  more  time  to  get  ready— perhaps  even  more 
time  in  which  to  anticipate  and  dream.  .  .  . 

She  was  on  such  short  notice,  in  fact,  that  in  all 
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to  study,  correspondence  to  keep  up  with  her  fan  clubs. 


the  flurry  of  getting  ready  she  didn't  have  time  to 
wonder  what  her  first  flight  in  a  plane  would  be 
like,  or  even  to  gape  at  the  splendor  of  such  an 
opportunity  as  had  come  her  way.  Flying  around 
her  apartment  in  the  hour  before  plane  time,  she 
babbled  at  Lillian  Stewart  (her  good  friend  and 
secretary,  who  was  frantically  helping  her  pack) : 
"Black  book.  Don't  forget  (Continued  on  page  92) 


Jan  Miner  is  heard  as  Julie  Paterno  in  Hilltop  House,  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.,  for  AlkarSeltzer  (Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc.),  and  as  Lois  Miller  in  The  Doctor's  Wife,  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  5:45  P.M.,  for  Ex-Lax,  Inc.  She  appeared  in  "Allen  of 
Harper"  on  Schlitz  Playhouse  Of  Stars,  which  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV,  Fridays  at  9  P.M.,  for  Schlitz  Beer.   (All  EDT.) 


Above,  a  scene  from  her  Hollywood  jaunt — Jan  with 
Robert  Warwick,  in  "Allen  of  Harper,"  for  Schlitz 
Playhouse  Of  Stars.  Below,  back  in  New  Hampshire 
jnd  thesunlit  green  pastures  near  "Hilltop House." 


Dreams  can  come  true 


Jan's  usual   idea  of  leisure — working  on  her  far 


when  finally  a  stuffy  dowager  turned  to  her  and 
solemnly  asked,  "My  dear,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Iceland?"  Jan  had  had  it. 

She  jumped  in  her  chair.  "Me?  My  gosh,  the  only 
place  I've  ever  been  was  to  Detroit  on  a  bus  " 

Well,  that  is  true  no  longer.  Jan  has  been  to  a 
place  now. 

Specifically,  she's  been  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
movie,  and  she  will  probably  never  finish  talkine 
about  it.  s 

As  you  have  no  doubt  read  in  these  pages  Jan 
hves  in  two  places— New  York  City  and  her  farm 
in  New  Hampshire.  l„  New  York,  she  works  hard 
at  he,  job.  In  New  Hampshire,  she  works  hard  at 
just  being  good  and  alive,  at  digging  loam  or  drf 


Even  during  q 


ing  a  tractor  or  hoeing  a  row  in  her  vegetable 
garden. 

But  when  she  was  notified,  on  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,  that  she  was  going  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
TV  film  (probably  the  hardest  work  any  actress 
can  be  assigned  to  do  anywhere,  at  any  time)  she 
thought  of  the  expedition  only  in  terms  of  a  glam- 
orous, exciting  vacation. 

To  the  girl  who  had  never  been  anywhere  except 
to  Detroit  on  a  bus,  this  was  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  had  ever-  happened.  Of  course^  she'd 
rather  have  had  it  all  work  out  so  she  could  have 
had  more  time  to  get  ready— perhaps  even  more 
time  in  which  to  anticipate  and  dream.  .  .  . 

She  was  on  such  short  notice,  in  *act,  that  in  all 


to  study,  correspondence  to  Iceep  up  with  her  fan  cli 


the  flurry  of  getting  ready  she  didn't  have  time  to 
wonder  what  her  first  flight  in  a  plane  would  be 
like,  or  even  to  gape  at  the  splendor  of  such  an 
opportunity  as  had  come  her  way.  Flying  around 
her  apartment  in  the  hour  before  plane  time,  she 
babbled  at  Lillian  Stewart  (her  good  friend  and 
secretary,  who  was  frantically  helping  her  pack) : 
"Black  book.  Don't  forget  (Continued  on  page  92) 

Jan  Miner  is  heard  as  Julie  Patenio  in  Hilltop  House,  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  3  P.M.,  for  Alka-Seltzer  (Miles  Laboratories, 
Inc.),  and  as  Lois  Miller  in  The  Doctor's  Wife,  NBC  Radio, 
M-F,  5:45  P.M.,  for  Ex-Lax,  Inc.  She  appeared  in  "Allen  of 
Harper"  on  Schlitz  Playhouse  Of  Stars,  which  is  seen  on 
CBS-TV.  Fridays  at  9  P.M.,  for  Schlitz  Beer.  (All  EDT.I 


Above,  a  scene  from  her  Hollywood  jaunt — Jan  with 
Robert  Warwick,  in  "Allen  of  Harper,"  for  Schlitz 
Playhouse  Of  Stars.  Below,  back  in  New  Hampshire 
— and  thesunlit  green  pastures  near  "Hilltop House." 


the  ARTHUR  GODFREY 


There's  music  in 
Godfrey's  soul — 
kindness  in  his 
heart  for  everyone 
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I  know 


By  ARCHIE  BLEYER 


When  I  became  music  conductor  of  the  Arthur  Godfrey 
morning  radio  show  at  CBS,  back  in  1946,  I  considered  it 
just  another  assignment  similar  to  the  ones  I  was 
already  doing  as  staff  conductor  for  the  network.   I  assumed 
I  would  have  the  usual  duties  of  rehearsing  the  band  and 
the  singers  and  arranging  new  tunes.  And  I  must  confess  I 
didn't  undertake  this  new  show  with  much  enthusiasm,  because 
it  wasn't  sponsored  and,  for  all  I  knew,  it  might  not  even  last 
long.  Musically,  it  was  a  fairly  simple  program  to  do.  There 
were  just  Janette  Davis,  the  Mariners  Quartet,  the  band — and. 
of  course,  Arthur  ad  libbed  everything,  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Seven  years  on  the  same  bandstand — and 
I'm  looking  forward  to  seventy-seven  more. 


Arthur  Godfrey  Time,  CBS  Radio,  M-F,  10  A.M.  (simulcast,  CBS-TV,  M-Th,  10-11),  for  Snow  Crop,  Lanolin  Plus,  Fiberglas, 
Star-Kist,  Pepsodent,  Frigidaire,  Pillsbury,  Toni,  Nabisco,  and  Chesterfield — Arthur  Godfrey  Sunday  Hour,  CBS  Radio, 
Sun.,  4:30  P.M.,  for  Rybutol  and  Juvenal — King  Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Round  Table.  CBS  Radio,  Sun.,  5  P.M.,  for  Kingan 
&  Co.— Arthur  Godfrey  And  His  Friends,  CBS-TV,  Wed.,  8  P.M.,  for  Chesterfield,  Toni,  Pillsbury  -Arthur  Godfrey's  Talent 
Scouts,  both  CBS  Radio  and  CBS-TV  (simulcast),  Mon.,  8:30  P.M..  for  Thomas  J,  Lipton.  Inc.   (All  times  given  are  EDT.) 


Time's  always  our  master — by  the  hour  or  by  the  beat — but  we  Little  Godfreys  enjoy  every  moment  and  every  note. 
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Life  begins  with  Marriage 
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Jack  Barry  thought  he  had  everything 


Presenting  wee  Jeffrey 

Van  Dyke  Barry,  whose  fans 

sent  gifts  even   before 

he  was  born — and  whose  arrival 

brought  Jack  and  Marcia 

delight  beyond  all  imagining. 


By  GLADYS  HALL 


The  new  father  pushed  a  formidable-looking  bottle 
of  medicine  across  the  desk,  the  better  for  me  to 
read  the  label.  It  was  designed  to  settle  jangling 
nerves  and  jolting  stomachs. 

"My  wife  is  wonderful,"  the  new  father  said  wanly, 
"the  baby  is  wonderful — and  I'm  sick  as  a  dog!" 

The  new  father  is,  of  course  Jack  Barry,  the  urbane 
gent  you've  watched  and  listened  to  as  he  emceed 
Juvenile  Jury  .  .  .  WNBT's  Oh,  Baby!   .  .  .  Du  Mont 
Television's  Life  Begins  At  Eighty  and  Wisdom  Of 
The  Ages.   Jack  not  only  emcees  these  shows — the 
ideas  for  them  originated  in  the  fertile  brains  of  the  new 
father  and  of  his  partner,  Dan  Enright,  and  the  two 
also  own  the  shows.    "We  create  about  fifty  ideas  a 
year,"  the  new  father  told  me  later,  when  he  was  able 
to  speak  of  anything  but  his  new  fatherhood,  "and  if 
we  get  three  to  five  of  (Continued  on  page  88) 


Jack  Barry  emcees:  Life  Begins  At  80,  seen  over  Du  Mont,  Fri.,  9 
P.M.,  for  Serutan,  and  heard  over  ABC  Radio,  Wed.,  8:30  P  .M.— 
Juvenile  Jury,  NBC  Radio,  Sun.,  6:30  P.M.  (WNBC,  Sat.  at 
1:30  P.M.)— Wisdom  Of  The  Ages,  on  Du  Mont,  Tues.,  9:30 
P.M,  Serutan  and  Geritol— Oh  Baby!,  WNBT  (and  others),  Wed. 
6:30  P.M.,  Sat.  11:15  P.M.,  Mennen  Baby  Products.   (All  EDT.  ) 


he  wanted — until  he  met  a  girl  who  fenced  in  his  heart 
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Irene  Beasley  presents — 


FRONT  SEAT  AT 
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ver  the  radio,  a  startled  housewife  hears 
that  she's  going  to  London  to  see  the  queen ! 

By  MARY  TEMPLE 


Just  supposk  it's  any  ordinary  Friday  morning  and  you 
are  washing  the  breakfast  dishes.  Your  husband  has 
finally  decided,  with  some  help  from  you,  what  socks  he 
should  wear  with  what  shirt,  and  you  have  waved  him  off 
to  work.  Your  child  has  gone  to  school,  maybe  after 
remembering  to  run  back  at  the  last  moment  for  the 
homework  she  somehow  or  other  managed  to  get  done 
between  her  favorite  radio  and  television  programs.  You  are 
deep  in  the  day's  household  chores,  pacing  them  to  the 
radio,  on  which  you  are  listening  to  Irene  Beasley,  one  of 
your  favorites. 
And,  suddenly,  Irene  Beasley  {Continued  on  page  86) 


Irene    Beasley's    audience-participation    program,    CBS    Radio,    M-F, 
11:30   A.M.    EDT,   for    Continental's   Wonder    Bread,    Hostess    Cakes. 


Joan  (left)  is  all  excited  about  her  mother's  good  luck,  and 
even  the  youngest  grandchildren  realize  it's  something  special. 


The  Westovers  are  full  of  gay  plans, 
thanks  to  the  fabulous  prize  she  won 
by    entering    Irene's    unusual    contest. 


THE 
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Sunday  learns  it's  not  enough  for  a  woman  to  have  blind  faith  in  her  husband 


OCR  Gal  Sunday,  as  she  is  so  affectionately 
known  to  so  many  in  her  community,  sat 
alone  in  the  huge  living  room  of  the  home 
which  she  and  her  husband,  Lord  Henry  Brin- 
thrope,  shared.  Her  slender,  shapely  legs  were 
tucked  under  her  and  she  leaned  her  head  back 
against  the  high  cushioning  of  the  chair — look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  child.  Lord 
Henry  was  in  trouble — serious  trouble,  but 
Sunday  wouldn't  let  her  thoughts  dwell  too  long 
on  the  terrible  events  that  had  transpired  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  .  .  .  Rather,  her  thoughts 
winged  back  to  her  childhood,  when  her  mother 
had  told  her  that,  no  matter  what  trouble  ex- 
isted in  her  life,  if  she  could  learn  from  that 
trouble  she  would  grow  stronger  and  better  as 
a  person.  "One  mistake  is  human,"  her  mother 
had  said  firmly,  out  of  a  moral  fiber  that  she 
had  tried  to  implant  in  Sunday's  character. 
"But  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice  means 
you  learned  little,  the  third  time  means  you're 
an  absolute  fool.  And  a  fool's  life  has  no  rich- 
ness, no  grace."  Almost  as  if  she  were  hearing 
her  mother  again,  Sunday's  head  nodded  in 
agreement.  Actually,  wasn't  she  partly  at  fault 
for  Lord  Henry's  present  difficulties?  With  all 
the  honesty  that  was  so  much  a  part  of  Sun- 
day's soul,  she  had  to  admit  she  was.  Being 
human,  she  had  made  a  mistake.  .  .  .  When 
Lord  Henry  had  brought  Rose  Miller  home, 
Sunday  had  immediately  been  won  over  by 
her — Rose's  helplessness,  her  charm,  her  ex- 
treme sensitivity,  endeared  her  to  Sunday's 
heart.  But  her  affection  for  Rose  had  blinded 
Sunday  to  her  first  love,  her  first  duty — blinded 
Sunday  to  her  husband's  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems he  faced.  She'd  listened  to  Rose's  idle 
chatter  about  her  husband's  attention  to  a 
beautiful  redhead  and,  instead  of  questioning 
Lord  Henry  in  an  honest,  open  manner,  she'd 
hidden  her  hurt,  and  lived  on  blind  faith.  If 
she'd  only  been  honest  in  her  own  emotions  at 
that  point  and  made  Lord  Henry  tell  her  the 
truth  about  the  red-headed  woman — whom  she 
quickly  found  out  to  be  Wilma  Taylor,  a  young 
schoolteacher.  Sunday  would  have  known  then 
that  Wilma's  husband,  Paul,  was  an  ex-convict 
who  had  threatened  Lord  Henry — threatened 
to  take  Lord  Henry's  land  away.  The  day  Wilma 
Taylor  came  to  ask  her  aid  she  would  have 
sensed  the  deeper  troubles  instead  of  just  listen- 
ing to  the  ones  Wilma  dared  bring  to  the  sur- 
face. Certainly,  events  would  have  taken  a 
different  turn  if  she  had  been  side-by-side  with 
her  husband  in  his  difficulties  instead  of  just 
being  an  interested  onlooker,  closing  her  eyes 
to  situations  which  were,  at  best,  dangerous.  .  .  . 
Now,  Lord  Henry  faced  a  murder  charge.   Sun- 


Our 

Gal 

Sunday 


day  knew  it  was  false,  must  be  false.  And,  in 
a  way,  Sunday  felt  guilty — for  now,  when  Lord 
Henry  desperately  needed  her,  Sunday  knew  it 
was  too  late  to  unlink  the  chain  of  circum- 
stances leading  up  to  the  accusation.  It  was  not 
enough  for  a  wife  to  merely  stand  and  wait. 
Sunday  stirred  restlessly  in  her  chair.  Sud- 
denly her  back  straightened  and  she  planted 
her  feet  firmly  on  the  floor  in  a  gesture  of  fight- 
ing determination.  A  wife  can  not  just  take  a 
casual  interest  in  her  husband's  problems,  she 
thought  fiercely — a  wife  must  share  her  hus- 
band's experiences  every  step  of  the  way,  else 
she,  too,  makes  false  moves.  Together,  with 
two  minds  working  out  a  problem,  there  is  less 
likelihood  for  error.  .  .  .  "Tomorrow,"  Sunday 
said  to  herself  determinedly,  "Lord  Henry  and 
I  shall  talk,  and  I  shall  hear  every  detail  of  his 
problem — something  I  should  have  insisted  on 
long  ago.  I  will  find  out  the  truth  about  Wilma, 
the  truth  about  her  crippled  brother,  the  truth 
about  poor  Paul."  In  knowing  everything,  Sun- 
day knew  both  she  and  Lord  Henry  would 
escape  playing  the  fool.  Yes,  they  had  made  one 
mistake  by  not  confiding  in  each  other,  in  an 
attempt  to  save  each  from  the  other's  burdens, 
but  they  wouldn't  make  the  same  mistake 
twice!  Indeed,  life  had  a  lot  to  teach  them,  and 
they'd  be  willing  pupils — not  reluctant  ones — 
from  now  on! 


Our  Gal  Sunday,  CBS  Radio,  12 :45  P.M.  EDT,  for  Ana- 
cin  and  other  products.  Pictured  (left  to  right)  in  their 
original  roles:  Vivian  Smolen  as  Sunday,  Karl  Swenson 
as  Lord  Henry,  and  Cathleen  Cordell  as  Wilma  Taylor. 
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A  tender  moment  from  the  script: 
"January  4,   1948 — Miss  Melissa  Ann 
Montgomery  makes  her  appearance." 


By  MAXINE  ARNOLD 


"I  don't  believe  it.    I  don't 
I  believe  it  at  all,"  she  kept  telling 
herself.  "What  am  I  doing 
out  here?" 

She  felt  like  a  kid  at  recital 
who's  learned  the  wrong  speech. 
She'd  watched  this  happen  to 
others.  And  she'd  cried  with  them. 

Now — across  the  plains  of 
Texas,  in  penthouses  along  Park 
Avenue  and  as  down  South  as  you 
can  get  in  Dixie — all  across 
America — others  were  looking 
inside  the  private  heart  of  a  girl 
named  Dinah  Shore  .  .  .  and 
they  were  all  crying  with  her. 

But  she  was  still  too  emotionally 
dazed  to  believe  it.   Who  would 
want  to  hear  the  story  of  her 
life?    Or  see  it?  There  was  some 
mistake —  (Continued  on  page  94) 


Ralph  Edwards  emcees  This  Is  Your  Life, 
NBC-TV,  Wed.,  10  P.M.,  for  Hazel  Bishop 
Cosmetics — Truth  Or  Consequences,  on  NBC 
Radio,  Th.,  9  P.M.,  for  Pet  Milk.  Dinah 
Shore— NBC  Radio,  M,  F,  10  P.M.— NBC- 
TV,  T,  Th,  7:30  P.M.— for  Chevrolet  and 
yourlocalChevroletdealer.  (All  times  EDT.) 


MY  LIFE 


Fateful  interview:  "1940 — You 
audition  for  Eddie  Cantor,   join 
radio  show  as  featured  vocalist." 


"1941 — You  come  to  Hollywood 
his  and  make  your  motion  picture  bow 

in  'Thank  Your  Lucky  Stars.'  " 


The  man  in   Dinah's 

life   (right) — her  husband 

George  Montgomery. 


After  the  show,  a  memory-packed  reunion:  Ralph,  Bessie  Seligman, 
Dodie  Jaffe,  Louise  Hammett  Beal  and  Ticker  Freeman  surround  Dinah 
and  George  (holding  lively  little  "Missy,"  as  she  looks  today). 


Some  of  the  Becker  treasures  today:  Little  Curtis  and  Annelle — pet  duck  "Bobby" — and  Sandy's  well-stocked  workshop. 
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"I'm  going  to  marry  her,"  said 

Sandy,  the  moment  he  saw  Ruth — and  the 

moment  grew  into  a  lifetime  together 

Sandy  and  another  "member"  of  the  family — Jocko,  the  German  shepherd. 


By  ELIZABETH  BALL 


The  young  Beckers,  Sandy  and 
Ruth,  live  in  a  white  Georgian 
house,  which  they  bought  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  Little 
Neck,  Long  Island.  They  have  two 
dogs,  a  duck  and  three  children.    Or, 
to  put  things  in  the  proper  order 
of  importance:  three  children, 
two  dogs  and  a  duck. 

The  children  are:  Joyce,  who  is 
eight,  Curtis,  just  four,  and 
Annelle,  two. 

"Each  of  the  children  is  entitled  to 
'special  billing,'  "  says  Sandy, 
"Joyce,  being  the  oldest,  as  the 
first-born,  Curtis  as  the  only  boy, 
and  Annelle  as  the  baby." 

One  of  the  dogs,  a  German 
shepherd,  is  called  Jocko;  the  other 
dog,  a  member  of  that  popular  breed 
known  as  a  (Continued  on  page  82) 


Sandy  Becker  stars  as  Young  Dr.  Malone. 
M-F,  1 :30  P.M.,  for  Procter  &  Gamble^-and 
is  often  heard  on  Armstrong's  Theatre  Of 
Today,  Sat.,  12  noon — both  on  CBS  Radio. 
He  is  seen  locally  as  emcee  of  the  popular 
Ask  The  Camera,  on  WNBT.  (All  times  EDT.) 
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Liveliest  fivesome  in  Little  Neck:  Sandy  and  Ruth  and  the  little  Beckers,  Curtis,  4;  Joyce,  8;  Annelle,  2. 

BECKERS  -  and  how  they  live 
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She's  lucky  to  be  Mary  Jane  Higby—  and  wife  of  Guy  Sorel! 


By  MARIE  HALLER 


"T~\eople  have  always  claimed  that  opposites  attract 
reach  other,"  laughs  petite,  blonde  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  star  of  ABC  Radio's  daytime  drama,  When 
A  Girl  Marries,  "and  my  husband,  Guy  Sorel,  and  I 
certainly  fill  the  bill.    In  fact,  we  go  far  beyond  just 
plain  filling  the  bill  ...  it  might  be  said  that  we  are  a 
case  in  point,  to  the  point  of  being  extreme.   And — 
perhaps  for  just  that  very  reason — our  life  together 
has  been  extreme  .  .  .  extremely  wonderful!" 
In  the  case  of  most  couples,  (Continued  on  page    67) 


Mary  Jane  Higby  is  starred  as  Joan  Davis  in  When  A  Girl  Marries. 
ABC  Radio,  M-F,  10:45  A.M.  EDT,  for  Durkee  Famous  Foods,  and  is 
Cynthia  Swanson  in  The  Romance  Of  Helen  Trent,  CBS  Radio,  M-F, 
12:30  P.M.  EDT,  for  Whitehall  Pharmacal  and  Boyle-Midway,  Inc. 


With  Mary  Jane,  it  was  a  case  of  "love  me,  love 
my  boat" — and  Guy  did.  (This  one  is  the  Freydis.) 


They're  both  fond  of  music — though  she  and   Lettie,  the   pup,  listen  with  mixed  emotions  to  Guy's  record  collection. 


Different  in  background,  tastes,  temperament— Guy  and  Mary  Jane  prove  how  happy  "opposites"  can  be. 
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My  head  said,  "Go  slowly. 


heart  beat  in  the  tempo  of  love. . . 


TRUE  STORY 


By  MARY  JASON 


My  steps  slowed  almost  to  a  halt,  as 
I  thought  over  the  whirlwind 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  "Go 
slowly,"  my  head  cautioned,  but  my 
heart  continued  to  beat  as  rapidly  as 
ever  "for  Johnny,  for  Johnny" — as  it 
had  seemed  to  do  from  the  first  moment 
we'd  met.  The  path  I  was  walking  in 
the  park  today  was  the  same  path  I'd 
taken  six  weeks  before.  That  had  been 
in  late  March,  when  the  trees,  still 
gaunt  from  a  long  winter  struggle  for 
survival,  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven,  as 
if  in  search  of  relief  from  hardship,  in 
search  of  life  itself.  The  trees  had  been 
a  symbol  to  me  of  my  own  misery.  I 
was  alone.  In  a  big  city  for  the  first 
time.  Without  friends.  With  only  my 
dreams  for  company.  I  had  a  job — but 
not  the  glamorous  type  of  job  I'd  pre- 
pared for  myself  in  my  imagination. 
Secretary  to  the  head  of  Graduate 
Group,  Inc.,  sounded  exciting  .  .  .  but, 
in  reality,  Mr.  Clem  Zenon,  the  presi- 
dent, occupied  one  desk  and  I  another 
in  a  two-by-four  office  on  the  seventh 


floor  of  the  Manual  Building  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  My  closest  contact  with  per- 
sons my  own  age  was  through  a  win- 
dow on  the  air  shaft  which  gave  little 
air  and  no  light  to  the  office.  I  could 
watch  the  young  man  who  worked  the 
comptometer  machine  in  the  cubicle 
directly  opposite  mine.  Since  Mr.  Zenon 
dictated  all  his  letters  into  a  dictaphone 
and  was  rarely  in  the  office,  there  had 
been  times  when  sheer  loneliness  al- 
most drove  me  to  scream  at  this  young 
man  .  .  .  just  to  have  the  attention  of 
another  human  being  for  a  moment,  I 
thought,  would  be  enough.  Loneliness 
in  a  city  where  hundreds  of  people 
jostle  you,  push  you,  shove  you,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  terrifying  kind  of  loneli- 
ness— for  you  feel  that  if  you  could 
reach  out  and  touch  another  with  a 
smile,  a  word,  a  gesture,  the  aloneness 
would  vanish.  I  could  never  bring  my- 
self to  make  the  gesture.  Perhaps  that 
is  what  had  led  me  to  accept  the  broad 
smile  on  the  face  of  Johnny.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  {Continued  on  page  71) 


My  True  Story  is  heard  on  ABC  Radio,  M-F,  10  A.M.  EDT,  for  Bayer 
Aspirin  and  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Popular  stars  Bill  Lipton 
and  Lorna  Lynn  are  pictured  here  as  Johnny  Sloane  and  Mary  Jason. 
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slowlM  But  my  heart  beat  in  the  tempo  of  love. . 


MY      1 
TRUE  STORY 


By  MARY  JASON 


MY  steps  slowed  almost  to  a  halt,  as 
I  thought  over  the  whirlwind 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks.  "Go 
slowly,"  my  head  cautioned,  but  my 
heart  continued  to  beat  as  rapidly  as 
ever  "for  Johnny,  for  Johnny" — as  it 
had  seemed  to  do  from  the  first  moment 
we'd  met.  The  path  I  was  walking  in 
the  park  today  was  the  same  path  I'd 
taken  six  weeks  before.  That  had  been 
in  late  March,  when  the  trees,  still 
gaunt  from  a  long  winter  struggle  for 
survival,  seemed  to  reach  to  heaven,  as 
if  in  search  of  relief  from  hardship,  in 
search  of  life  itself.  The  trees  had  been 
a  symbol  to  me  of  my  own  misery.  I 
was  alone.  In  a  big  city  for  the  first 
time.  Without  friends.  With  only  my 
dreams  for  company.  I  had  a  job — but 
not  the  glamorous  type  of  job  I'd  pre- 
pared for  myself  in  my  imagination. 
Secretary  to  the  head  of  Graduate 
Group,  Inc.,  sounded  exciting  .  .  .  but, 
in  reality,  Mr.  Clem  Zenon,  the  presi- 
dent, occupied  one  desk  and  I  another 
in  a  two-by-four  office  on  the  seventh 


floor  of  the  Manual  Building  on  Seventh 
Avenue.  My  closest  contact  with  per- 
sons my  own  age  was  through  a  win- 
dow on  the  air  shaft  which  gave  little 
air  and  no  light  to  the  office.  I  could 
watch  the  young  man  who  worked  the 
comptometer  machine  in  the  cubicle 
directly  opposite  mine.  Since  Mr.  Zenon 
dictated  all  his  letters  into  a  dictaphone 
and  was  rarely  in  the  office,  there  had 
been  times  when  sheer  loneliness  al- 
most drove  me  to  scream  at  this  young 
man  .  .  .  just  to  have  the  attention  of 
another  human  being  for  a  moment,  I 
thought,  would  be  enough.  Loneliness 
in  a  city  where  hundreds  of  people 
jostle  you,  push  you,  shove  you,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  terrifying  kind  of  loneli- 
ness— for  you  feel  that  if  you  could 
reach  out  and  touch  another  with  a 
smile,  a  word,  a  gesture,  the  aloneness 
would  vanish.  I  could  never  bring  my- 
self to  make  the  gesture.  Perhaps  that 
is  what  had  led  me  to  accept  the  broad 
smile  on  the  face  of  Johnny.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  (Continued  on  page  71) 


My  True  Story  is  heard  on  ABC  Radio,  M-K  10  A.M.  M>  M*lq> 
Aspirin  and  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magntsia.  Popular  stars  Bdl  L.pton 
and  Lorna  Lynn  are  pictured  here  as  johnny  Sloane  and  Mary  jason. 
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Three  lovely  ladies  who  think  Nat's  pretty  nice  to  have  around  the  house:  Debra  Jane,  Wendy  Ann,  and  wife  Nancy. 
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WENDY  WARREN'S  MAN 

In  real  life,  lies  Nat  Polen — who's  much  too  busy  to  be  temperamental 


By  FRANCES  KISH 


When  a  good-looking  six-footer 
strides  up  to  a  microphone  on 
the  Wendy  Warren  And  The 
News  program  to  play  the  role  of 
Mark  Douglas,  two  women  hang  on 
his  every  word.  One,  of  course,  is 
Wendy  Warren — his  wife  in  the  day- 
time drama.   The  other  is  pretty 
Nancy  Polen — his  wife  in  real  life, 
who  listens  in  the  living  room  of 
their  Long  Island  home.    Perhaps 
their  three-year-old  Wendy  Ann 
and  two-year-old  Debra  Jane  are 
listening,  too,  wondering  how  in  the 
world  their  big  daddy  ever  managed 
to  get  into  that  box  the  grownups 
call  "a  radio." 

Nat  Polen  gets  an  appreciative 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  when  he  discusses 
the  dual  life  he  lives  as  Mark  and 
as  himself,  touching  on  their  similar- 
ities and  the  many  ways  in  which 
they're  not  alike  at  all — even  though 
Nancy  sometimes  teasingly  accuses 
him  of  carrying  over  the  role  of 
Mark  into  their  home  life.   "That's 
when  she  thinks  I'm  being  tempera- 
mental," he  explains.  "Actually, 
she's  fond  of  both  of  us,  Mark  and 
me,  so  neither  of  us  minds." 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


Favorite  pastime  of  Wendy  Ann  and  Debra  Jane  is 

riding  their  tricycles — with  the  help  of  a  parental  push. 

For  Nat  and  Nancy  themselves,  there's  nothing  quite 

like  a  game  of  golf — when  they  can  find  the  time  to  play. 


Nat  Polen  is  heard  in  Wendy  Warren  And  The  News,  CBS 
Radio,  M-F,  12  noon  EDT,  for  Maxwell  House;  he's  often  in 
Captain  Video,  Du  Mont,  M-F,  7  P.M.  EDT,  for  Post  Cereals. 
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Career  contentment:  Sinqinq  and  "actinq"  on  Garry's  show. 


LUCKY, 
LUCKY - 
THAT'S  ME! 


Garry  Moore  s  songstress,  Denise 
Lor,  leads  a  charmed  life — and 
prays  that  she  deserves  it 


All  the  joys  of  home:   Denise's  hearthstone  is  shared  with   husband  Jay  Martin,  their  son   Ronnie  and   baby   Dennis. 


By  GWEN  AULIS 


Denise  Lor,  your  singing  star  on  CBS-TV's 
The  Garry  Moore  Show,  is  French — did 
you  know?  She  is  American -born — 
birthplace,  Los  Angeles;  raised  in  Sunny  side, 
Long  Island — but  of  French  parentage.  Her 
given  name  is  Denise  Jeanne  Briault.  Lor, 
which  she  took  for  her  stage  name,  was  her 
mother's  maiden  name.  Denise  has  black, 
black  hair  and  blue,  blue  eyes.  The  hair  so 
intensely  black,  the  eyes  so  brilliantly  blue, 
it  takes  two  adjectives  to  describe  them.  She 
is  five  feet,  six  inches  tall,  weighs  115  pounds 
and  has  a  flair,  like  all  French  mam'selles, 
for  clothes.  The  day  (Continued  on  page  89) 


Denise  Lor  is  on  the  Garry  Moore  Show,  CBS- TV, 
M-F,  at ,  1 :30  P.M.  EDT,  for  Ballard's  Biscuits, 
Duff's  Mixes,  Rit  and  Shinola,  Stokely-Van  Camp, 
Deepfreeze,  Kellogg's  Gro-Pup,  and  Masland  Rugs. 


a  perfect  day  for  DALY 

John  Daly's  life  is  "organized  chaos" — but  it  contains  no  fear  of  new,  exciting  experiences 


«    *     perfect  day  for  me,"  says  John  Daly, 
f\   "would  be  to  wake  at  noon,  have  breakfast 
in  bed,  then  turn  over  and  go  back  to 
sleep."  John  smiles  quizzically — just  about 
the  way  he  does  on  What's  My  Line?  when 
Bennett  Cerf  makes  a  pun — and  asks,  "Shall  we 
be  serious  or  continue  with  fantasy  for 
a  moment?" 
He  decides  in  favor  of  fantasy. 
"Supposing  I  had  caught  up  on  my  sleep. 
Well,  on  the  perfect  day,  the  entire  family 
would  be  aboard  a  stratocruiser.  We'd  be  on 
our  way  to  Paris  (Continued  on  page  80) 


What's  My  Line?— CBS  Radio,  Wed.,  9:30  P.M.— CBS-TV, 
Sun.,  10:30  P.M. — for  Stopette  (Jules  Montenier,  Inc.). 
It's  News  To  Me,  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  10:30  P.M.,  as  sponsored 
alternately  by  Jergens  Lotion  and  the  Simmons  Co.  This 
Week  Around  The  World,  ABC  Radio,  Sun.,  5  PJVt.  All  EDT. 


Family  rehearsal  for  setting  out  on  that  dream  trip,  with 
Buntsy  leading,  then  Charles,  Johnny,  John  Senior  and  Kit. 


Most  days  end  for  John  after  everyone  else  is  in  bed,  but 
Kit  waits  up,  sets  out  a  bite  to  eat — and  then  they  talk. 


John  finds  a  lot  of  difference  among  his  children. 
Charles,  for  instance,  is  the  mechanic  and  designer. 
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Such   get-togethers   as   this   are   precious,   with   Johnny    usually  away   at   school   and    Dad   busy  at  the   studios. 


Buntsy's  greatest  interest  is  riding,   and  it's  a   big 
treat  for  her  when  Dad  takes  her  to  a  horse  show. 


With    Johnny,    it's    sports,    particularly    golf.    Here    he 
is  discussing  the  game  with   Dad  and  his  friend,  Jack. 
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Red  Buttons 

Clown 
with  a  heart 


By  CHRIS  KANE 


impish  Helayne  pursued 
Red  "to  get  rid  of  him." 
Now  they're  married  and 
life's  a  far  cry  from 
the  day  that  14-year-old 
Aaron  Chwatt  (left)  was 
graduated  from  dear  old 
P.    S.    44    in    the    Bronx. 


It's  a  long  way  from  Third  Street  and  Avenue  B 
to  Sutton  Place;  it  took  Red  Buttons  thirty -four 
years  to  make  the  trip,  and  a  lot  of  the  ground 
along  the  way  was  rocky,  but  you  get  the  feeling  he 
wouldn't  have  wanted  it  any  other  way. 

Aaron  Chwatt  is  the  name  Red  was  born  with,  and 
in  his  neighborhood  the  kids  didn't  know  from 
swimming  pools,  or  tennis.   On  Third  Street,  they  got 
their  exercise  fighting  in  the  alleys — though,  on 
the  days  when  Aaron  was  too  tired  to  fight,  he'd 
stand  back  and  bawl,  "Hey,  fellers,  I'm  an  orphan." 

Even  the  toughest  muggs  in  the  neighborhood 
were  moved  to  tears  by  mother  love,  and  the  orphan 
gimmick  had  worked  wonders. 

Red  was  too  mischievous  to  be  a  genius  at  school. 
("Mom  and  Pop  went  to  (Continued  on  page  79) 

The  Red  Buttons  Show  is  seen  on  CBS-TV,  Mondays  at  9:30  P.M. 
EDT,  as  sponsored  by  Instant  Maxwell  House  and  Gaines  Dog  Meal. 


Not  much  time  now  for  Helayne's  delicious  cooking — but  Red  enjoys  her  coffee  snacks  between  scripts 
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But  Red  could  hardly  believe  his  heart,  when  he  met  "the  only  girl" 
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It's  a  question:  Who's 


Beloved 
teenagers 


How   Sandra    and    Ronny    have    grown!    George    remembers    them    when — 


Bv  BETTY  MILLS 


"  /"^  racie,"  puffed  George  Burns,  as  they 
\j-  walked  up  the  stairs,  "I  think  we've 
made  a  mistake!" 

Gracie  Allen  and  George  were  hiking 
up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor  of  their 
Beverly  Hills  home.  Gracie  nodded  her  head 
in  agreement.  "You're  right,  George.  Who'd 
think  a  little  old  thing  like  a  telephone  could 
turn  us  into  mountain  goats." 

"Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  at 
first,"  said  George,  "but  now  I  know  better. 
I  should  have  known  better  before  I  put  the 
phone  in." 

"That's  right,  George.  We've  learned  our 
lesson  again." 

"Look,  Gracie,  I  can't  go  any  higher  on 


these  stairs.  You  go  up  the  rest  of  the  way 
and  answer  the  phone.  If  it's  not  for  us,  then 
take  the  message  again!" 

The  upstairs  telephone — recently  installed 
in  eighteen -year- old  Sandra's  room — was  to 
have  been  the  answer  to  their  problems. 
George's  and  Gracie's,  that  is.  They  had 
suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
telephone  was  being  monopolized  by  the 
endless  conversations  of  their  two  teen-age 
children.  {Continued  on  page  73) 


The  Burns  And  Allen  Show, CBS-TV,  Mon.,8  P.M.  EDT, 
alternately  for  Carnation  Milk  and  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 
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educating  whom  in  the  Burns  and  Allen  household? 


Gracie  has  memories,  too,  made  up  of  fond  kisses — and  telephone  rings. 


BUD  COLLYER 


If  Bud  had  had  any  fixed   ideas  about  his  career,   that,  would   have   been   a   law   book   in   his   hands   today! 


By  CORINNE  SWIFT 


A  tall,  handsome  man  faced  a  microphone 
with  his  first  contestant — outwardly  calm 
and  self-assured,  inwardly  wondering  if  this 
was  again  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  As  he 
asked  his  questions,  he  could  feel  the  woman  at 
his  side  getting  more  and  more  tense.  He  knew, 
with  all  the  showmanship  that  was  in  his  very 
bones,  that  somehow  he  had  to  bring  a  laugh 
or  both  he  and  the  contestant  would  break  under 
the  nervous  strain.    Cautiously  but  steadily,  he 


built  toward  that  laugh  and  suddenly,  to  his  hor- 
ror, he  could  feel  it  coming  .  .  .  but  directed  at 
the  woman.  With  that  instinct  which  comes  with 
good  showmanship  as  well  as  with  being  a  good 
human,  he  deliberately  twisted  his  next  phrase 
into  utter  nonsense  and  the  audience  roared — 
roared  with  laughter  at  Bud  Collyer. 

Since  then,  thousands  of  persons  have  stood  at 
his  side  when  he  faced  either  a  microphone  or 
a  television  camera,  and  people  still  marvel  at 
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Man  with  an  open  mind 


7  have  a  beautiful  wife,  a 
wonderful  family,  and  an 
exciting  career, "  says  Bud 


Bud's  wife  is  the  lovely   Marion   Shockley,   herself  an 
actress,  just  as  Bud  was  an  actor  before  turning  emcee. 


See  Next 


Page  f 


This  is  Collyer's  castle,  the  home  with  an  open  viewpoint. 
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Bud  was  one-and-a-half  when  this  was 
taken,  twelve  in  the  photo  at  bottom. 


Brother  Dick,   Dad  and  Bud  enjoyed 
playing  golf — caddy  enjoyed  the  rest. 
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BUD  COLLYER— Man  with  an  open  mind 


the  ease  of  his  contestants  on  Break  The  Bank  and  Beat 
The  Clock.   His  public  knows  Bud  as  the  emcee  who 
laughs  with  you,  not  at  you  .  .  .  and  would-be  contestants 
swarm  to  his  two  shows — daily  to  Break  The  Bank, 
every  Saturday  to  Beat  The  Clock. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  living  and  a  lot  of  learning, 
as  well  as  strong  personal  conviction  about  the  dignity 
of  people,  to  bring  Bud  Collyer  to  one  of  the  most 
envied  spots  in  show  business.    A  star  spot  which 
brings  with  it  rich  rewards  of  happiness  for  Bud.   Bud 
did  not  always  dream  of  becoming  the  country's  top 
emcee,  any  more  than  Eisenhower  always  dreamed  of 
becoming  President.    Quite  the  contrary.    Bud 
approached  life  and  his  future  with  much  the  same 
ease  with  which  he  now  approaches  contestants  -  .  . 
with  an  open  mind. 

"I  never  try  to  force  people  into  impossible  situations 
on  the  shows,"  Bud  says  seriously.   "And  I  believe 
much  the  same  type  of  attitude  applies  to  life.  We  have 
to  approach  problems,  careers — whatever — with  an 
open  mind.  Certainly  the  time  comes  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  a  decision.  And,  having  made  a 
decision,  you  naturally  proceed  on  that  basis.  But  ...  I 
believe  it's  utter  foolishness  to  stick  stubbornly  to 
a  decision  when,  as  time  goes  on,  signs  point  in  other 
directions.  In  my  own  case,  my  route  .  .  .  once  I  had 
supposedly  arrived  at  a  decision  regarding  my  future 
.  .  .  was  beset  with  sudden  tempting  turns — which  I 
took.   As  a  result,  and  at  the  risk  of  sounding  a  little 
smug,  I  am  a  completely  happy  and  satisfied  man.   I 
have  a  beautiful  and  devoted  wife — actress  Marion 
Shockley  ...  a  wonderful  family — Pat,  Cynthia  and 
Michael  ...  an  exciting  and  profitable  career, 
and  a  multitude  of  friends." 

The  big  switch  in  Bud's  life,  after  supposedly  having 
arrived  at  a  decision,  was  the  turn  from  law  to  radio. 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  it  was  law — rather  than  the 
theatre — that  he  selected  as  a  profession  was,  in  itself, 
an  example  of  Bud's  open-mindedness.    All  of  his 
early  life,  he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere 
of  the  theatre.  His  mother  was  an  actress.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer — with  a  flair  for  the  dramatics.   His 
sister,  June,  was  to  capture  film  audiences,  while  his 
brother  eventually  entered  the  business  end  of  the  movie 
industry.  Yes,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Collyer  apartment 
was  charged  with  theatrics. 

"When  I  was  about  ten  years  old,"  reminisces  Bud, 
"we  lived  in  an  apartment  up  on  112th  Street  and 
Broadway.   My  brother  and  I,  who  were  just  a  little 
over  a  year  and  a  half  apart  in  age,  were  very  close. 
Even  though  the  apartment  was  large  enough  to  allow 
each  of  us  his  own  room,  we   (Continued  on  page  87) 


Bud  Collyer  emcees  Break  The  Bank,  NBC-TV,  M-F,  3  P.M.,  for 
Nash-Kelvinator,  others— Beat  The  Clock,  CBS-TV,  Sat.,  7:30 
P.M.,  for  Sylvania— Talent  Patrol.  ABC-TV,  Mon.,  9:30  P.M., 
as  presented  by  the  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Air  Force.  (All  EDT.) 
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Daughters  Cynthia  and  Patricia  and  son  Michael  love  to  be  with  their  parents,  too — meaning  Marion  and  Bud. 
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Photos  of  Timbo,  toys  for  Timbo — the  wonder  never 
ceases  for  Jo  and  Paul.  And  Jo  adds  softly,  "The  baby 
has  qiven  me  a  new  understanding  of  my  husband." 


Their  son  was  an  answer  to  their  silent,  secret  prayers. 

Jo  Stafford  and  Paul  Weston 
can  talk  about  "miracles, "  for 
they  have  one  in  their  home 

By  JO  STAFFORD 


Babies  change  everything.  I  think  it's  won- 
derful that  they  do.  If  your  life  is  not  a 
kaleidoscope  already,  they  can  make  it 
one — and  pop  up  in  every  corner  of  it.  Yes,  1 
think  babies  touch  every  facet  of  life  at  some 
time  or  another.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
it  is,  they  help  give  meaning  to  everything 
they  touch. 

I  know  our  new  son  (and  first  baby)  Timothy 
John  has  made  plenty  of  changes  in  my  hus- 
band Paul  Weston's  and  my  life.  All  kinds  and 
shapes  of  changes.  Take  my  general  easy- 
going attitude,  for  instance.  People  have  known 
me  for  years  as  Jo  "I'11-be-there-when-I-get- 
there"  Stafford  or,  after  our  marriage,  as  Mrs. 
Paul  "I'11-be-there-when-I-get-there"  Weston. 
But  this  was  all  B.T.  (Before  Timothy). 

Today,  you  can  set  (Continued  on  page  91) 


Jo   Stafford   can   be  heard   on  the  Jo   Stafford  Show, 
CBS  Radio,  Monday  through  Friday,  7:30  P.M.  EDT. 


blessed  tiny  Timothy 


He's   not  much   bigger  than   a   minute,   but  Timothy  alone    makes  Thursday  the  most  precious  day   of  Jo's  week. 
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Photos  of  Timbo,  toys  for  Timbo — the  wonder  never 
ceases  for  Jo  and  Paul.  And  Jo  adds  softly,  "The  baby 
has  given  me  a  new  understanding  of  my  husband." 


Their  son  was  an  answer  to  their  silent,  secret  prayers. 

Jo  Stafford  and  Paul  Weston 
can  talk  about  "miracles,"  for 
they  have  one  in  their  home 

By  JO  STAFFORD 


Babies  change  everything.  I  think  it's  won- 
derful that  they  do.  If  your  life  is  not  a 
kaleidoscope  already,  they  can  make  it 
one — and  pop  up  in  every  corner  of  it.  Yes,  I 
think  babies  touch  every  facet  of  life  at  some 
time  or  another.  The  wonderful  thing  about 
it  is,  they  help  give  meaning  to  everything 
they  touch. 

I  know  our  new  son  (and  first  baby)  Timothy 
John  has  made  plenty  of  changes  in  my  hus- 
band Paul  Weston's  and  my  life.  All  kinds  and 
shapes  of  changes.  Take  my  general  easy- 
going attitude,  for  instance.  People  have  known 
me  for  years  as  Jo  "I'11-be-there-when-I-get- 
there"  Stafford  or,  after  our  marriage,  as  Mrs. 
Paul  "ITl-be-there-when-I-get-there"  Weston. 
But  this  was  all  B.T.  (Before  Timothy). 
Today,  you  can  set  (Continued  on  page  91) 


Jo  Stafford  can  be  heard  on  the  Jo  Stafford  Show, 
CBS  Radio,  Monday  through  Friday.  7:30  P.M.  EDT. 


blessed  tiny  Timothy 


He's  not  much   bigger  than  a   minute,   but  Timothy  alone   makes  Thursday  the  most  precious  day  of  Jo's  week. 
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PEEPERS- 

Nobody's  Fool 

"I finally  decided,"  says  Wally  Cox, 

after  due  deliberation,  "to 

let  people  pay  for  laughing  at  me. " 


One  thing  about  Mr.  Peepers — he  con 
handle  anything  that  can't  talk  back. 


Flowers    fascinate    Wally,    even    when 
he's   not  playing   a    botany   professor. 


By  PERRY  MANFIELD 


Marion  Lorne,  that  tremendously  funny  lady  on  the 
Mr.  Peepers  show,  entertained  in  her  apartment  at 
the  Fairfax  one  afternoon  not  long  ago.   Honored 
guest  was  Wally  Cox — Mr.  Peepers  to  doting  TV  audiences. 
But  the  real  insight  into  the  intriguing  Wally  Cox — Mr. 
Peepers'  personality  came,  not  too  surprisingly,  from  his 
wise  and  witty  hostess  of  the  day. 

Only  Marion  Lorne,  with  a  flutter  of  fingers  and  a  touch 
of  unique  mimicry,  could  adequately  describe  Wally's 
first  reaction  to  the  television  (Continued  on  page   66) 

Wally  Cox  stars  as  Mr.  Peepers,  Marion  Lorne  is  seen  as  Mrs.  Gurney 
on  NBC-TV,  Sundays  at  7:30  P.M.  EDT;  sponsored  by  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 


Marion  Lorne,  who  portrays  his  principal's  wife,  knows  as  much 
about  Wally  as  anyone  does.  But — can  you  believe  all  he  says? 
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(Continued  from  page  64) 
camera.  "In  my  own  case,"  Marion  began, 
"after  thirty  years  on  the  stage,  I'd  always 
played  to  an  audience  that  was  at  least  ten 
feet  away.  Then  when  I  started  the  tele- 
vision thing  I  suddenly  discovered  this 
great  mechanical  eye  right  here,  practi- 
cally in  my  face.  I  tell  you,  it  was  terrify- 
ing. All  I  could  do  was  blink  and  stutter. 
Fortunately,  when  I  do  that,  it's  funny,  so 
I  got  away  with  it. 

"But  when  I  grew  to  know  Wally  quite 
well  I  said  to  him  one  day,  'What  was  your 
first  reaction  to  the  camera?'  His  reply  was 
absolutely  typical  of  the  man.  He  said, 
'My  dear  Marion,  I  thought  it  was  imperti- 
nent. I  simply  turned  my  back  on  it,  and 
walked  away.' " 

Although  this  sounds  too  close  to  the 
Mr.  Peepers  character  to  be  anything  but 
apocryphal,  it  is  the  truth.  Actually,  Wally 
Cox  was  so  wrapped  up  in  the  monologue 
he  was  doing  that  the  camera  distracted 
him;  he  forgot  to  identify  it  as  the  audi- 
ence he  was  playing  to,  and  so  wandered 
off  to  escape  it.  Technicians  (and  the  cam- 
era, on  its  dolly)  frantically  tried  to  fol- 
low him — apparently  with  success,  because 
after  that  first  show  he  was  a  TV  star. 

You  have  probably  seen  the  Mr.  Peepers 
show  at  least  once  or  twice  and,  if  you 
haven't,  you  will  soon.  Wally,  who  is 
twenty-eight  this  year  and  who  is  five- 
feet  six,  wears  horn-rimmed  spectacles, 
weighs  130  soaking  wet,  and  has  forgotten 
what  a  comb  looks  like,  plays  a  young 
science  teacher  at  Jefferson  Junior  High. 

As  Robinson  Peepers,  he  knows  just 
about  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
botany  and  biology,  from  mushrooms  to 
muskrats — but  when  it  comes  to  everyday, 
ordinary  life  he  is  completely  baffled.  He 
just  doesn't  dig  the  mechanics  of  getting 
along  even  in  the  academic  world  of  a 
modern  junior  high.  In  class,  he  is  sure  to 
give  such  delightful,  solemn  pronounce- 
ments as:  "It  is  unlikely  that  we  can  ever 
know  how  fast  the  dinosaur  could  run," 
and,  "No,  I  don't  think  the  oyster  could 
be  called  a  volunteer  friend  of  man." 

Also,  when  he  is  writing  for  Petal  and 
Stem,  a  mythical  magazine  to  which  he 
contributes,  he  is  most  learned  when  he 
is  discussing  "Who  Will  Get  To  Your  Lima 
Beans  First,  You  or  the  Japanese  Beetle?" 
or,  "Are  You  Starving  Your  Dirt?"  Then, 
after  school,  he  has  a  date  with  the  pretty 
school  nurse,  played  by  Patricia  Benoit. 
A  history-teacher  pal,  Harvey  Weskit 
(Anthony  Randall,  a  close  friend  of  Wal- 
ly's  in  real  life),  suggests  that  he  brighten 
up  and  make  the  girl  laugh  if  he  wants  to 
make  time  with  her. 

Mr.  Peepers  replies  seriously  that  he 
isn't  much  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  In 
fact,  he  knows  only  one  joke  and  he  isn't 
sure  that  it  would  go  over  so  well — it's  all 
in  Latin,  one  of  Cicero's.  .  .  . 

How  close  is  the  Robinson  Peepers  char- 
acter to  the  real  Wally  Cox?  Well,  Wally 
was  once  a  guest  star  on  the  Garry  Moore 
show,  and  after  he'd  delivered  his  mono- 
logue Moore  asked  him  a  few  leading 
questions  off  the  cuff.  Wally  didn't  say 
much  until  Moore  hazarded,  "Read  any 
good  books  lately?" 

Then  Wally  Cox  gave  out  with  the  most 
quoted  ad  lib  of  his  career.  "Just  this 
morning  I  was  reading  a  1921  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  in  which  a  verbose 
gentleman  had  much  to  say  about  the  ant 
lion's  voracious  appetite  for  aphids.  Now, 
how  can  anyone  pretend  to  be  profound 
about  such  a  subject?  Everyone  knows  you 
just  walk  up  to  an  aphid  and  start  eating!" 

Moore  was  so  fascinated  with  this  (and 
the  appreciative  laughter  of  his  audience) 
that  he  almost  turned  the  rest  of  his  show 
over  to  Wally. 

Young  Mr.  Cox  has  been  naturally  funny 
for  most  of  the  years  since  he  learned  to 


talk,  but  only  during  the  past  year  or  so 
has  he  managed  to  market  his  owlish 
humor  to  the  tune  of  $1500  a  week. 

If  you  will  close  your  eyes  and  remem- 
ber back  to  your  own  days  in  grammar 
school,  you  will  recall  a  Wally  Cox.  There's 
one  in  every  school  and  every  neighbor- 
hood. He's  that  little  guy  with  the  glasses, 
always  hanging  around  the  fringe  of  the 
field  where  the  bigger  kids  are  playing 
baseball.  He's  got  a  book  or  two  under  his 
arm,  and  he  has  a  sort  of  wistful,  hopeful 
smile — rather  like  the  tentative  wag  of  an 
unwanted  spaniel  pup's  tail. 

Wally's  mother,  who  wrote  detective 
stories  under  the  byline  of  Eleanor  Blake, 
divorced  his  father  when  Wally  was  very 
young  and  carted  Wally  around  so  much 
territory  that  he  went  to  nine  grammar 
and  high  schools  before  they  finally 
stopped  for  good  in  New  York.  The  con- 
stant changing  from  school  to  school  was 
probably  a  not-unmixed  blessing.  True,  he 
no  sooner  got  to  know  his  young  friends 
in  the  community  when  he  had  to  leave 
and  make  new  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
that  time  he  had  become  the  butt  of  every 
joke,  and  "it"  in  every  game. 

Naturally,  the  other  kids  picked  on  him 
not  only  because  he  was  small  but  because 
he  was  bright  and  knew  the  answers  when 
they  didn't.  He  learned  that  if  he  could  kid 
himself,  laugh  at  himself  while  he  made 
others  laugh,  too,  he  could  make  fewer 
enemies  and  even  some  friends. 

From  this  desperate  need  he  evolved  the 
trick  of  being  the  Wally  Cox  most  people 
know  today,  who  is  almost  synonymous 
with  Mr.  Peepers. 

He  was  drafted  by  the  Army  before  he 
could  get  well  started  on  his  botany  stud- 
ies in  City  College  of  New  York.  Four 
months  later  he  had  a  heat  stroke  and 
was  discharged.  He  paid  twenty  dollars 
for  an  aptitude  test,  and  the  examiner's 
summation  of  his  abilities  (or  lack  of 
them)  sent  him  off  on  an  oblique  course 
for  several  years.  The  examiner  told  him 
his  thinking  was  too  mixed  up  to  encour- 
age any  attempt  at  a  career  that  required 
mental  ability.  He  had,  therefore,  to  seek 
the  kind  of  work  he  could  do  with  his 
hands. 

Wally  obediently  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Industrial  Arts  at  New  York  University 
and  studied  handicrafts  until  he  was  good 
at  designing  silver  cuff  links.  He  had  taken 
a  Tenth  Avenue  cold-water  flat  and  was 
using  it  as  a  factory  in  which  to  make  his 
tiepins  and  cuff  links.  You  are  told,  or  you 
read  in  other  articles  already  published 
about  Wally,  that  he  left  food  on  the  floor 
for  a  family  of  mice  and  that  for  three 
years  he  kept  a  Christmas  tree  which  he 
neither  remembered  to  decorate  or  to 
throw  out.  Well,  perhaps. 

Perhaps  he  also  bought  a  pair  of  roller 
skates  and  skated  around  Manhattan  sell- 
ing his  wares  to  smart  gents'  shops  on 
Madison  Avenue,  deliberately  attracting 
attention  to  himself  so  he  could  overcome 
his  shyness.  This  is  what  is  now  becoming 
a  legend,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  if  the 
stories  weren't  true. 

But  if  he  did  these  things,  Wally  Cox 
was  laughing  inside  as  he  plugged  away 
at  creating  a  character  that  might  one  day 
become  a  star,  a  Mr.  Peepers.  Certainly, 
by  the  time  he  had  developed  some  mono- 
logues about  a  G.I.  pfc,  a  teacher  and  a 
scoutmaster,  he  was  about  as  shy  at  pre- 
senting them  at  parties  as  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  would  be. 

There's  a  lot  more  to  the  legend.  It 
seems  very  much  in  character  that  he  was 
walking  down  the  street  one  day  and 
found  a  young  man  and  a  girl  having  a 
spat  over  an  empty  peddler's  cart.  The 
young  man  was  Marlon  Brando,  whom 
Wally  had   had   as   a  fourth-grade   class- 


mate in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  the  girl  was 
Marlon's  sister,  Frances.  Marlon  wanted 
Frances  to  get  into  the  cart  and  be  pushed 
along,  and  she  didn't  want  to.  Wally  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Marlon,  got 
into  the  cart  himself  and  the  two  went 
merrily  off  down  the  street.  Shortly  after- 
ward they  took  an  apartment  together. 

Marlon  Brando  hadn't  starred  in  "A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire"  then,  or  much  of 
anything  else.  But  he  was  on  his  way,  and 
as  he  grew  to  greatness  he  managed  to 
bring  Wally  to  bigger  and  better  parties, 
attended  by  bigger  and  more  important 
theatre  people.  Wally  gave  his  monologues 
at  these  parties  and,  as  was  inevitable,  a 
certain  Judy  Freed,  NBC  policy  editor, 
arranged  an  audition  for  him  with  Max 
Gordon,  proprietor  of  the  Village  Van- 
guard, a  not  very  dressy  but  charming 
night  club  in  Greenwich  Village. 

From  the  Vanguard,  Wally  moved  to 
guest  appearances  on  radio  and  TV  shows, 
and  finally  the  Ford  Dealers  of  America 
decided  to  sponsor  him  in  the  Mr.  Peepers 
series.  That  was  in  July  of  last  year.  It  was 
never  meant  to  be  anything  except  a  sum- 
mer show,  and  it  ended  in  September. 

"But  by  that  time,"  says  Lady  Dorothy 
Montagu,  "I  knew  Wally  and  thought  he 
was  a  lamb,  and  I  also  thought  he  had  the 
most  enchanting  talent  in  television.  So 
when  I  was  staying  with  the  Reynoldses 
in  Miami  I  told  them,  'We  must  all  stop 
whatever  we're  doing  and  look  at  Mr. 
Peepers  on  television,'  and  we  did,  and  the 
Reynoldses  adored  him.  And  in  October 
there  was  Wally  back  on  the  air,  big  as 
you  please,  sponsored  by  the  Reynolds 
Metals   Company." 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  while  the 
visitors  to  the  Village  Vanguard  and  Lady 
Montagu  probably  were  both  especially 
instrumental  in  furthering  Wally's  spec- 
tacular rise,  his  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  not  just  two  or  three,  but  millions  of 
people  discovered  him.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a  night-club  customer  or  the  stunning, 
worldly  Lady  Montagu  should  be  fasci- 
nated by  Wally's  subtle  wit.  Mr.  Peepers 
is  such  a  charming,  amusing  guy  that  it 
would  be  a  shame  not  to  believe  that  Wally 
Cox  is  really  Mr.  Peepers  in  private  life. 

It  is  intriguing  to  think  of  Wally  Cox  as 
living  and  sculpturing  figures  in  a  one- 
room  apartment,  having  moved  from 
Brando's  apartment  because  he  couldn't 
stand  Marlon's  pet  raccoon,  and  owning 
only  three  suits  and  a  motorcycle  because 
he  doesn't  need  anything  more  in  life.  It 
is  so  like  Mr.  Peepers  to  buy  two  acres  of 
steep  hillside  woodland  in  Rockland 
County,  New  York,  intending  to  build  a 
dream  house  on  it  with  his  own  hands. 

But  Marion  Lome  and  Lady  Montagu, 
both  of  whom  have  known  Wally  for  a 
long  time  and  who  talked  of  him  in  the 
warmest  terms  at  Marion's  cocktail  party 
that  afternoon  at  the  Fairfax,  see  him 
another  way. 

They  see  a  young  man  who,  having  over- 
come a  handicap  of  shyness  and  a  natural 
inferiority  complex,  has  developed  into  a 
witty,  exciting  showman  and  a  great  artist. 
The  Wally  Cox  they  know  may  never  re- 
veal himself  to  everyone,  even  the  people 
he  works  with.  But  he's  nobody's  fool,  he's 
a  farseeing  gentleman,  and  any  time  you 
catch  him  asleep  or  unawares  it  will  be 
the  result  of  an  atom  bomb  or  the  millen- 
nium. 

Friends  have  a  hunch  that  Wally's  career 
will  follow  just  about  any  path  he  chooses 
for  it.  They  also  think  that,  when  he  gets 
ready  for  that  house  in  Rockland  County, 
it  will  quietly  turn  up  there,  a  sharp,  pro- 
fessional job. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Peepers  will  have 
built  it  with  his  own  hands,  but  the  odds 
are  that  a  well-heeled  Wallace  Maynard 
Cox  will  have  paid  the  contractor's  bill. 


When  A  Girl  Marries 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
the  word  "opposite"  merely  indicates  that 
one  is  fair  and  the  other  dark,  or  one  is  a 
deep  thinker  and  the  other  a  scatterbrain. 
Ordinarily,  that  is  about  as  far  as  the  term 
goes.  Until  it  is  applied  to  the  Sorels, 
whose  lives  have  been  completely  oppo- 
site right  from  their  very  beginnings.  The 
fact  that  they  eventually  wound  up  in  the 
same  profession  is  in  itself  a  minor  mira- 
cle— that  they  ever  met,  a  major  miracle. 

"I  was  born  in  St.  Louis,"  explains  Mary 
Jane,  "of  a  theatrical  family.  My  father- 
had  a  stock  company  there  .  .  .  the  theatre 
and  my  family  had  always  been  pretty 
much  one  and  the  same.  Why,  before  I 
could  walk,  I  had  a  'carried-on'  part  in 
one  of  Father's  plays,  and  by  the  time  I 
was  of  kindergarten  age,  I  was  a  seasoned 
trouper  with  Dad's  group.  Then  when  I 
was  five,  Father  took  an  interest  in  films, 
and  we  moved  to  Hollywood.  One  day  not 
too  long  after  our  arrival,  Mather  and  I 
were  standing  outside  one  of  the  studios 
waiting  for  Dad  when  a  stranger  walked 
up  to  Mother  and  asked  if  she  had  ever 
thought  of  letting  me  work  in  films.  Up 
to  this  moment  I  don't  believe  the  idea 
had  entered  her  mind,  but  it  wasn't  long 
before  I  was  on  my  way  to  becoming  a 
child  star.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  found  I  didn't  like  it. 
I  had  loved  working  with  my  father  in 
his  stage  productions,  but  the  movies 
frightened  me.  I  was,  it  seems,  always  be- 
ing kidnaped,  riding  runaway  horses  or, 
generally  speaking,  being  yanked  around. 

"Perhaps  I  was  too  imaginative  and  im- 
pressionable, but  whatever  the  cause,  after 
my  third  two-reeler,  I  told  Mother  I  didn't 
like  the  movies  .  .  .  didn't  like  being 
pushed  and  pulled.  And  that  was  the  end 
of  my  film  career.  Mother  enrolled  me  in 
a  Hollywood  public  school,  and  for  the 
next  number  of  years — through  gradua- 
tion from  Hollywood  high  school,  to  be 
exact — my  career  took  more  or  less  of  a 
back  seat.  I  say  'more  or  less'  because, 
even  though  I  concentrated  on  my  educa- 
tion, I  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  one 
day  I  would  become  an  actress.  With  the 
family  background,  my  becoming  an  ac- 
tress was  just  the  natural  sequence  of 
events.  It  was  the  one  thing  I  knew  and 
loved — the  fact  that  there  might  be  other 
possible    careers   never   entered   my   head. 

"Along  with  my  regular  schooling  I 
studied  music — singing  and  piano — partly 
because  of  my  love  for  both  and  partly  be- 
cause they  would  eventually  stand  me  in 
good  stead  when  I  launched  my  career  .  .  . 
which  launching  took  place  immediately 
after  graduation  from  high  school  when  I 
joined  a  stock  company  in  Hollywood. 
Slowly,  I  broke  into  local  radio — even- 
tually, thanks  to  Edward  Everett  Horton, 
winding  up  with  a  network  role.  And, 
finally,  the  much  coveted  nighttime  shows. 
But  even  this  latter  accomplishment  left 
me  somewhat  dissatisfied  "...  I  disliked  the 
lack  of  security.  One  day  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  daytime  serials — most  of  which 
originated  in  New  York — offered  both  the 
experience  and  security  I  wanted.  So, 
with  the  family's  blessings,  I  departed  for 
what  I  hoped  would  be  greener  fields. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  I  did  to 
deserve  my  good  fortune  but,  two  days 
after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I  landed  a 
supporting  role  in  a  daytime  serial  which 
has  since  gone  off  the  air.  And,  two  years 
later,  I  won  the  starring  role  of  Joan  Davis 
on  When  A  Girl  Marries,  a  role  I  have 
continued  to  play  over  the  years.  Yes, 
radio  has  been  good  to  me.  .  .  .  I've  had 
interesting  and  varied  roles  in  many  pro- 
grams, and  have  found  the  security  I 
was    looking    for.    Besides    When    A    Girl 


"My  Skin  Thrives  On 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

because  its  such  wholesome  skin-care/" 
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complexion  -lovely 
ELLEN  WILLIAMS 

Read  How  This  Smart  Young  College  Secretary  Was 
Helped  by  Candy  Jones,  Famous  Beauty  Director! 


"I  went  to  the  Conover  School  to  improve  my  Candy  Jones 

appearance,"  says  Miss  Williams.  "After  all,  as  a  (Mn-  H°"V  Conover) 

secretary  in  an  all-boys  school,  I  had  to  look  my  best 

every  secend!  Miss  Jones  taught  me  wholesome 

skin-care.  She  told  me  to  use  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

because  it's  such  a  natural  way  to  a  softer, 

smoother-looking  complexion.  I  love  the  lragrance 

of  its  mild,  gentle  lather.  And  it  leaves  a  fresh 

glow  no  make-up  can  match! 

Now  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  part  of  my  daily 
beauty  ritual,  and  my  skin  thrives  on  it.  I 

Yours  will,  too.  Try  it  and  see!" 

Here  Are  Candy  Jones' 
Personal  Beauty  Tips  for  You ! 

^  Glamorizs  your  legs  the  Hollywood  way! 
Sponge  on  cake  make-up  .  .  .  use  a  second, 
darker  coat  over  too-fleshy  areas.  Your  legs  will 
look  beautiful  under  your  stockings! 

^j.  Check  your  complexion  under  bright  sunlight. 
If  you  don't  like  what  you  see,  faithfully  beauty- 
cleanse  twice  a  day  with  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap! 

More  later,      Ga^ 
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a  shampoo  that 


Why  not  wear  stars  tonight?  All  it  takes  is  one  quick 
shampoo — and  your  hair  will  be  winking  with  these  starry 
highlights,  silky  soft,  silky  smooth.  The  sight  of  it,  the  feel  of  it 
will  put  you  in  seventh  heaven ! 

New  magic  formula . . .  milder  than  castile! 

There's  silkening  magic  in  Drene's  new  lightning-quick  lather!  No 
other  lather  is  so  thick,  yet  so  quick — even  in  hardest  water! 

Magic  . . .  this  new  lightning-quick  lather  . .  .  because  it  flashes 
up  like  lightning,  because  it  rinses  out  like  lightning,  because  it's 
milder  than  castile!  Magic!  because  this  new  formula  leaves  your 
hair  bright  as  silk,  smooth  as  silk,  soft  as  silk.  And  so  obedient. 

Just  try  this  luxurious  new  Drene  with  its  lightning-quick 
lather  ...  its  new  and  fresh  fragrance.  You  have  an  exciting 
experience  coming! 


A  NEW  EXPERIENCE . . . 
See  your  hair  left  silky  bright 
This  new  formula  flashes  into 
lightning-quick  lather— milder 
than  castile!  No  other  lather 
is  so  quick,  yet  so  thick! 


New  Lightning  Lather-* 

a  magic  new  formula  that  silkens  your  hair. 

Milder  than  castile  — 

so  mild  you  could  use  Drene  every  day! 


(Continued  from  page  67) 
Marries,  I  am  currently  heard  as  Cynthia 
in  The  Romance  Of  Helen  Trent." 

But  the  story  of  radio  and  television 
actor  Guy  Sorel  reads  quite  differently. 
The  fact  that  Guy  looks  exactly  as  a 
Frenchman  should  look  can,  no  doubt,  be 
laid  to  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Neuilly, 
France,  of  French  parents.  When  Guy  was 
still  a  baby,  his  family  moved  to  New  York 
City,  and  in  due  time  became  American 
citizens.  Guy  received  most  of  his  school- 
ing in  New  York,  but  returned  to  France 
for  his  final  bout  with  higher  education. 
All  of  which,  he  admits,  was  interesting 
and  stimulating,  but  impractical.  He  had 
received  a  purely  classical  education  and, 
whereas  he  wound  up  well  educated,  he 
also  wound  up  unprepared  for  a  practical 
business  career. 

To  make  matters  worse,  he  didn't  know 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  a  number  of  things,  to  no  avail,  and 
eventually  wound  up  in  Philadelphia— 
again  in  a  job  he  disliked.  However,  while 
he  was  in  the  Quaker  City,  a  friend  sug- 
gested that  he  join  the  Plays  and  Players 
Club.  Thinking  this  would  be  a  lively 
social  outlet,  he  joined  the  group  .  .  .  with 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  ever  taking  part 
in  their  theatrical  activities.  However,  the 
day  came  when  the  director  was  in  dire 
need  of  somebody  to  fill  the  role  of  a 
Frenchman  and,  after  considerable  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear,  Guy  agreed  to 
take  it  on.  Much  to  his  amazement,  he 
found  he  liked  acting  .  .  .  enjoyed  it  more 
than  anything  he  had  done  before.  To  add 
to  his  amazement  was  the  encouragement 
he  received  from  his  cohorts,  who  unani- 
mously agreed  he  had  definite  possibilities. 

After  several  parts  with  the  Plays  and 
Players,  Guy  announced  to  his  mother, 
who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  for  a  visit, 
that  he  thought  he  would  follow  a  hunch 
—come  to  New  York,  get  enough  of  a 
job  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and 
at  the  same  time  look  for  work  on  the 
stage.  But  his  mother  went  him  one  better 
—suggested  he  take  a  year  off,  come  to 
New  York  and  devote  himself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  a  stage  career.  After  one  semester 
at  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic 
Arts  in  New  York,  Guy  proceeded  on  his 
rounds  of  casting  offices  and,  exactly  one 
year  after  deciding  to  follow  his  hunch, 
he  not  only  won  his  first  Broadway  role 
in  "In  Time  To  Come,"  but  was  named  the 
"best  supporting  player  of  the  year"  by 
George  Jean  Nathan. 

Unfortunately,  "In  Time  To  Come"  was 
short-lived.  During  the  ensuing  "dry  pe- 
riod," Guy  tried  summer  stock.  The  fol- 
lowing season,  he  was  offered-  a  small  role 
in  Helen  Hayes's  production  of  "Harriet," 
which  he  eventually  left  to  join  the  tour- 
ing company  of  "The  Patriots,"  with  Walter 
Hampden,  Cecil  Humphries  and  Julie  Hay- 
don.  After  the  close  of  "The  Patriots,"  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mary  Jane,  Guy  broke 
into  radio.  Two  years  ago,  he  went  to 
Hollywood  for  the  filming  of  "The  Thir- 
teenth Letter,"  and  since  that  time  has 
concentrated  solely  on  radio  and  television. 

No  two  careers  could  have  been  more 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  launching 
.  .  one  the  result  of  birth,  and  the  other 
the  result  of  a  hunch  some  twenty-seven 
years  after  birth. 

Even  the  way  Guy  and  Mary  Jane  met 
js  not  without  its  element  of  "opposites." 
One  of  Mary  Jane's  great  loves  is  the 
water — anything  to  do  with  the  water  but, 
particularly,  boats.  During  the  summer  of 
1943,  she  and  a  close  friend  pooled  their 
resources  and  purchased  a  boat.  "It  was 
just  this  side  of  being  a  tugboat,"  laughs 
Mary  Jane,  "but  it  stayed  afloat,  and  we 
loved  it.  To  help  counteract  its  appearance, 
and  because  I'm  such  a  bug  on  pirate  lore, 


we  named  her  the  Ann  Bonney,  after  the 
famous  woman  pirate  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  What  the  boat  lacked  in  size 
and  comfortable  sleeping  quarters  was 
compensated  for  by  the  exuberant  spirits 
of  the  girls,  who  were  wont  to  hold  week- 
end open-house  for  their  landlubber 
friends.  And  so  it  happened  that,  one 
weekend  shortly  before  his  first  Broadway 
appearance,  a  mutual  friend  brought  Guy 
Sorel  as  a  house  guest  aboard  the  Ann 
Bonney. 

"Just  why  he  ever  came  out  that  week- 
end," muses  Mary  Jane,  "is  something  I'll 
never  really  understand.  He  assures  me  he 
wasn't  coerced  into  it — certainly  his  career 
didn't  hinge  on  the  visit.  You  see,  my 
husband  not  only  does  not  share  my  en- 
thusiasm for  boats — but  he  never  did.  He 
doesn't  actively  detest  them  but,  if  he 
never  saw  one  again,  I  know  it  would  be 
just  fine.  And  yet,  he  came  to  spend  the 
weekend  on  the  boat  of  a  stranger!  A  mira- 
cle? I  like  to  think  so.  You  know,  I've 
since  arrived  at  my  own  conclusion  as  to 
why  he's  so  lukewarm  on  boats — he  likes 
his  comfort.  He  always  claims  that  the 
reason  I  like  sports  and  the  outdoors  is 
because  I  like  to  be  just  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. If  that  is  the  case,  I  had  good 
reason  to  love  the  Ann  Bonney — she  had 
just  about  everything  in  the  line  of  dis- 
comfort." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Guy's  love  of  comfort 
didn't  prevent  him  from  making  subse- 
quent visits  to  the  Ann  Bonney.  But  Mary 
Jane's  and  Guy's  romance  was  not  one 
of  those  whirlwind  affairs.  Slowly  and  se- 
curely, it  developed  from  friendship  to 
love.  They  knew  each  other  well — the  good 
and  the  bad  alike — by  the  time  they  were 
married  on  January  thirteenth,  1945,  in  the 
rectory  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Lower  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  two- 
and-a-half  years  after  their  meeting.  In 
two-and-a-half  years,  you  can  find  out 
quite  a  bit  about  people.  Guy  found  he 
would  just  have  to  accept  boats — they 
were  part  of  Mary  Jane  and,  if  he  was  to 
have  Mary  Jane,  he  would  have  to  take 
the  boats,  too.  In  due  time,  Mary  Jane 
found  that  with  Guy  came  his  fabulous 
record  collection  ...  a  collection  of  the 
greatest  vocalists  of  current  and  past  gen- 
erations. "Love  of  music,"  explains  Mary 
Jane,  "is  one  of  the  few  things,  besides  our 
love  of  the  theatre,  that  we  have  in  com- 
mon. We  play  the  piano  about  equally 
well,  and  have  great  fun  with  duets.  We 
love  to  attend  concerts.  But  listening  to 
old  scratchy  records — well,  that's  some- 
thing else  again.  However,  I  don't  suppose 
listening  to  records  is  as  much  of  a  con- 
cession, on  my  part,  as  weekending  on  the 
boat  is  for  Guy. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  cooking — 
which  I  feel  more  or  less  evens  the  score. 
In  the  true  French  tradition,  Guy  loves  to 
cook.  Frankly,  only  dire  necessity  forces 
me  to  face  a  stove.  So,  on  the  maid's  days 
off,  Guy  does  the  cooking — I  do  the  dishes. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  might  seem  a  rea- 
sonable bargain.  But  please  remember  the 
'true  French  tradition' — a  dash  of  this  in 
one  saucepan,  a  dash  of  that  in  another, 
and  a  soupcon  of  something  else  in  still 
another  utensil.  By  the  time  it's  my  turn 
in  the  kitchen,  it  looks  as  though  a  battery 
of  chefs  had  been  at  work  for  a  week!  At 
this  point  I  know  we've  evened  the  score. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  personality," 
continues  Mary  Jane,  "Guy  and  I  are 
again  quite  different.  Guy  is  decisive.  He 
thinks  a  thing  through,  makes  up  his 
mind,  and  then  with  infinite  pains  goes 
after  it.  Not  so  me.  I  go  off  in  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and,  as  a  result,  am  inclined 
to  peter  out  long  before  I  have  accom- 
plished   what   it   was   I   set   out   to   do. 

"In  some  ways,  this  personality  differ- 
ence  is   responsible    for    Guy's    being   the 


decorator  in  our  family.  Besides  having  ex- 
cellent taste  and  a  real  talent  for  carrying 
colors  in  his  mind,  Guy  has  the  ability  to 
make  up  his  mind,  stick  to  it,  and  track 
it  down.  As  anybody  knows  who  has  ever 
tried  to  do  any  decorating,  this  is  impor- 
tant .  .  .  important  to  know  your  own 
wants,  and  stick  to  them.  When  Guy  first 
decorated  our  apartment,  using  a  combi- 
nation of  modern  and  Greek,  he  had  quite 
some  difficulty  getting  the  point  across  to 
the  decorators  he  worked  with.  Now  you 
see  the  modern- Greek  combination  quite 
frequently,  but  back  in  1945  those  in  the 
business  thought  he  was  off  his  rocker. 
Had  I  been  the  one  doing  the  decorating, 
I'm  sure  I  would  have  become  discouraged 
and  allowed  somebody  to  change  my  mind. 
I  know  I  would  not  have  gone  to  the  in- 
finite pains  Guy  did  to  have  everything 
just  as  he  had  planned. 

"Then  there  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
problem  over  my  mathematics — which, 
when  it  comes  to  the  checkbook,  can  be  of 
some  importance.  I'm  not  sure  that  before 
we  were  married,  Guy,  who  is  an  excellent 
mathematician,  completely  understood  the 
major  complications  arising  from  my  gar- 
bled additions  and  subtractions.  However, 
he  was  quick  to  catch  on,  and  early  in  our 
married  life  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
make  out  the  checkbook  stubs  in  pencil — 
easier  to  correct  that  way.  A  few  months 
ago,  when  he  announced  his  intentions  of 
making  out  our  income  tax  forms,  I  had 
one  of  my  bursts  of  blind  enthusiasm,  and 
offered  my  services.  His  suggestion  that  I 
curl  up  with  a  good  book  and  not  open  my 
mouth  indicated  to  me  his  complete  under- 
standing of  my  mathematical  shortcomings 
— and,  since  I've  no  great  desire  to  spend 
a  portion  of  my  life  behind  bars,  I  happily 
followed  his  suggestion." 

Of  considerably  less  importance  than 
household  mathematics  in  the  Sorel  fam- 
ily, but  still  falling  under  the  general  clas- 
sification of  "opposites,"  is  the  question  of 
household  pets.  Mary  Jane  is  a  dog  fancier, 
while  Guy  is  and  always  has  been  partial 
to  cats.  However,  this  problem  never  really 
amounted  to  much  ...  it  was  solved  by 
Eva  Le  Gallienne  when  she  presented  Mary 
Jane  with  a  cairn  terrier. 

"One  last  surprising  trait  of  my  hus- 
band," concludes  Mary  Jane,  "and  one 
that  never  really  came  into  focus  until 
after  we  were  married,  is  his  indefatigable 
approach  to  museums.  On  the  whole,  and 
probably  as  a  result  of  his  frequent  boy- 
hood trips  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  Guy  likes  to  stay  put.  Travel  for 
adventure's  sake  means  nothing  to  him. 
To  me,  having  done  very  little  in  the  way 
of  travel,  it  would  mean  a  great  deal  .  .  . 
would  mean  a  great  deal  if  we  could  ever 
get  enough  vacation  time  together  to  take 
a  real  trip.  But  just  let  someone  announce 
a  new  museum  exhibit,  and  we're  up  and 
out  before  the  announcement  has  had  a 
decent  chance  to  cool.  Fortunately,  I,  too, 
like  museums  but,  without  Guy  to  propel 
me,  I  would  probably  get  to  very  few. 
Recently,  Guy  decided  it  was  time  I  saw 
the  National  Art  Gallery  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  so  off  we  went  for  a  weekend.  When 
I  say  we  saw  the  National  Art  Gallery, 
that's  exactly  what  I  mean — from  stem  to 
stern,  starboard  to  portside.  It  was  wonder- 
ful!" 

Yes,  it's  plain  to  see  how  these  two  peo- 
ple have  developed  a  truly  satisfying  and 
stimulating  life.  It's  not  so  much  the  fact 
that  the  minor  "opposites"  outnumber  the 
"alikes,"  as  it  is  the  fact  that  both  Mary 
Jane  and  Guy  have  been  wise  enough  to 
allow  each  other  the  privilege  of  their  in- 
dividualism. Beyond  that,  they  have  R 
learned  to  good-humoredly  make  conces-  M 
sions  to  one  another  and,  in  the  process, 
have    built    a    wonderful    life    together. 
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business  and  known  to  be  gentlemanly  and 
regular.  He's  been  married  for  eighteen 
years  and  has  three  fine  children.  Yet  Don, 
a  substantial,  intelligent  and  sensitive  man, 
has  had  his  dream  of  glory,  for  his  imagi- 
nation and  ambition  at  times  has  literally 
carried  him  away — thousands  of  miles 
away. 

"I  suppose  if  you  grow  up  in  a  village  of 
less  than  two  hundred — counting  dogs, 
chickens  and  cows — you  dream  a  lot  more 
than  most  people,"  Don  says. 

He  was  raised  out  in  the  Midwest  in  a 
really  tiny  town  that  was  in  existence  pri- 
marily as  a  place  where  farmers  had  their 
churches  and  schools  for  their  children. 
Don's  father  was  a  doctor  but,  although 
Don  is  well  known  for  his  role  as  Dr.  Jim 
Brent,  he  never  had  any  desire  to  be  a 
doctor  himself. 

"As  a  youngster,"  Don  explains,  "I  saw 
myself  in  more  romantic  roles — as  an 
artist  or  an  adventurer." 

He'd  look  out  over  the  Iowa  wheat  field 
and  it  wasn't  a  wheat  field  but  the  swell 
of  the  Pacific,  and  Don  was  on  his  way  to 
Indo-China,  a  pith  helmet  on  his  head, 
seeking  adventure  in  the  jungle.  And  it 
wasn't  hard  for  Don  to  imagine  the  life  he 
would  lead,  being  an  avid  reader  of  the 
works  of  Conrad,  Maugham  and  exotic  Sax 
Rohmer. 

"My  first  ambition  at  that  time — for  even 
a  high-school  boy  can't  think  seriously  of 
being  a  world -traveler — was  to  be  an 
artist."  He  saw  himself  at  an  easel  in 
Paris  or  maybe  as  a  top-notch  illustrator 
in  New  York  doing  covers  for  magazines. 
It    was    a    romantic    picture. 

Of  course,  Don  went  on  doing  the  things 
that  adults  expect  of  youngsters.  His 
freshman  year  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
he  went  out  for  track  and  also  earned  his 
letter  in  basketball.  (He  was  and  still  is 
a  natural  athlete  and  loves  sports.)  His 
sophomore  year  he  gave  up  athletics  to 
work  with  an  amateur  theatre  group. 

At  the  end  of  his  second  college  year, 
Don  went  to  Chicago,  got  a  job  as  a  time- 
keeper in  a  factory  and  took  night  courses 
at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Art.  Don's  first 
big  dream — and  it  collapsed.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  Don  decided  his  talent  was 
small  and  went  back  to  college. 

r  or  several  years  then,  Don  was  just 
trying  to  find  himself.  He  attended  three 
different  universities:  Northwestern,  Iowa 
and  Arizona.  He  majored  in  English  and 
speech,  did  some  theatre  work  and  an- 
nounced for  a  year  at  a  Tucson  radio 
station.  Don  acted  with  a  Chautauqua  unit 
one  summer,  but  another  summer  he  was 
in  California  building  miniature  golf 
courses.  Another  summer,  he  worked  in  a 
butcher  shop.  He  tried  a  lot  of  things. 
Some  from  choice,  some  because  the  coun- 
try was  in  a  depression. 

"I  had  given  up  the  first  dream  of  being 
an  artist,"  Don  recalls.  "I  finally  had  my 
A.B.  degree  and  was  expected  to  do  the 
sensible  thing,  settle  down  in  a  real  job." 
Finally,  he  went  back  to  his  home  town 
and  taught  school.  In  addition,  he  directed 
plays  and  the  school  band  and  coached 
the  baseball  team.  He  worked  very  hard. 
He  even  held  a  class  in  public  speaking 
and  got  one  of  his  students  into  the  semi- 
finals of  a  state  competition.  But  then  his 
imagination  took  hold  again  and  another 
dream  grew.  He  saw  himself  as  a  maga- 
zine writer  living,  logically  enough,  in 
New  York's  Greenwich  Village. 
R  Came  the  summer  vacation  period  and 
M  Don  took  off  for  New  York.  He  got  himself 
a  room  in  the  Village  and  enrolled  in  a 
writing  class.  He  had   a   lot  of  rejections 


from  editors  but  some  immediate  success, 
too.  A  couple  of  contributions  were  ac- 
cepted bv  The  New  Yorker.  However,  at 
the  end  of  that  summer  Don,  with  little 
money  and  many  manuscripts  he  couldn't 
sell,  decided  that  another  dream  had 
burst. 

"It  was  like  this,"  he  explains,  "you  see 
yourself  in  the  part  of  a  writer  and  you 
try  it  and  it  doesn't  fit." 

But  Don  didn't  return  to  Iowa  and  the 
reason  for  this  was  Mary  Prugh.  She  was 
a  reporter,  and  he  met  her  simply  because 
they  both  lived  in  the  same  rooming-house. 
They  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
and  by  fall  they  were  in  love.  Don  resolved 
he  would  be  sensible  again,  stop  his  dream- 
ing, and  get  a  job.  The  CBS  Artist  Bureau 
took  Don  on. 

"It  was  kind  of  a  flunky  job,"  he  says, 
"but  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  meet  a  lot  of 
people  in  theatre  and  show  business,  and 
this  I  had  always  enjoyed." 

The  theatre  fascinated  Mary  Prugh,  too. 
They  shared  this  interest  and  it  is  one 
thing  more  that  added  to  their  compati- 
bility. And  if  Don  had  just  stuck  to  his 
job,  being  a  personable,  bright  young  man, 
it's  likely  he  would  have  advanced  in  the 
agent  end  of  show  business,  but  it  wasn't 
a  year  before  another  dream  began  to  nag 
at  him.  This  was  an  old  dream,  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  Orient. 

He  talked  to  Mary  about  it.  She  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  his  going. 

"Think  of  all  the  things  she  might  have 
said.  'You  wouldn't  go  if  you  loved  me.' 
Or,  'You  just  can't  take  off  for  the  sea  like 
a  headstrong  kid,'  "  Don  says,  reminiscing. 
"But  she  told  me  to  go." 

Don  shipped  out  of  San  Francisco  as  a 
seaman  on  a  freighter  in  1934.  He  didn't 
find  the  bugs  and  heat  very  exotic.  It 
wasn't  much  fun  when  he  took  sick  in 
Java  and  was  all  alone.  The  food  wasn't  so 
much  exotic  as  inedible:  raw  fish  at  break- 
fast, when  he  was  fondly  thinking  of  flap- 
jacks. He  worked  on  a  Dutch  ship  for  a 
spell  and  no  one  else  spoke  English;  he 
was  lonely.  He  had  no  adventures  of  the 
calibre  of  "Terry  and  the  Pirates,"  but  he 
got  to  know  some  wonderful  people.  He  saw 
and  heard  some  wonderful  things:  the 
spires  in  the  white  heat  of  a  tropical  noon 
at  Bangkok  and  the  sound  of  temple  bells. 
He  was  gone  six  months  in  all  and  he 
knew  on  the  return  voyage  that  he  was 
not  cast  for  the  role  of  an  adventurer. 

Mary  Prugh  was  waiting  in  Los  Angeles. 
Don  and  Mary  walked  around  the  city 
trying  to  figure  out  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  their  lives.  They  decided  to  put 
first  things  first  and  get  married.  Then 
they  took  a  train  to  Iowa,  where  Mary 
met  Don's  mother.  The  next  stop  was 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  with  Mary's 
parents,  and  the  last  stop,  completing  the 
round  trip,  was  New  York. 

It  was  then  that  Mary  suggested  Don  try 
his  hand  at  acting,  and  he  did. 

"Strictly  through  pull,  I  got  my  first  job," 
he  says. 

He  had  made  a  friend,  while  in  the 
artist  bureau,  who  introduced  him  to  a 
director.  Although  he  had  acting  expe- 
rience, Don  claims  he  was  not  so  good 
that  he  could  have  gotten  work  on  his  own. 
That  was  in  the  fall  of  1934. 

In  the  following  year,  he  got  only  two 
more  radio  parts  paying  about  eleven  dol- 
lars each.  He  supplemented  this  income, 
however,  by  working  as  road  manager 
with  Little  Jack  Little's  orchestra  during 
the  summer  season  at  fifty  dollars  a  week. 
Mary  had  herself  a  writing  job. 

That  fall  Don  went  into  a  radio  stock 
company  at  WHN,  now  WMGM,  in  New 
York.  He  was  three  years  learning  exactly 


what  it  takes  to  be  an  actor.  (Kenny  Del- 
mar,  who  was  to  go  places  as  Senator 
Claghorn,  was  also  in  this  group.)  In  1938, 
Don  got  his  first  regular  network  job. 
Thunder  Over  Paradise. 

From  then  on,  Don's  stock  as  an  actor 
kept  rising.  He  did  several  Broadway  plays. 
He  worked  on  Cavalcade  Of  America  and 
Death  Valley  Days.  He  was  Tennessee  Jed. 
And  in  1942  he  played  Chaplain  Jim — and 
then  David  Harding  in  Counter-Spy,  which 
he  continues  to  do  after  ten  years. 

"And  none  of  this  had  been  a  dream,"  he 
says.  "The  one  part  I  never  cast  myself 
in  was  that  of  an  actor." 

Don's  home  is  now  in  Darien,  Connecti- 
cut. It's  a  lovely  white  house  with  case- 
ment windows,  and  it's  tastefully  furnished 
and  happily  occupied  by  his  wife  and  their 
three  children.  They  have  two  boys  and 
a  girl:   Douglas,  Janet  and  Britton. 

And  what  is  the  life  of  an  ex-adventurer, 
ex-artist,  ex-butcher's  assistant,  ex-etcet- 
era?  It's  early  to  bed,  for  one  thing,  with 
the  kids  bedding  down  from  nine  on,  at 
half-hour  intervals,  and  parents  following 
at  10: 30.  They  are  early  risers  and,  on  days 
off  from  radio  work,  Don  is  likely  to  be  in 
jeans  and  a  sweat-shirt  working  around 
the  house.  In  the  spring,  he  starts  his  to- 
mato plants,  sows  grass,  turns  over  the 
compost.  In  summer,  when  they  move  to 
their  cottage  in  Vermont,  he  grows  po- 
tatoes, ear?  of  corn  for  roasting,  baskets 
of  cucumbers.  Don  has  several  hobbies — the 
chief  one  is  painting,  and  he  has  done  an 
excellent  self-portrait  and  pictures  of  the 
family. 

The  entire  MacLaughlin  clan  love  the 
Dodgers  and  follow  ball  games.  They 
spend  evenings  reading,  listening  or  watch- 
ing favorite  programs.  They  are  not 
ostentatious  people  and  not  attracted  by 
glitter.  They  would  rather  gather  around 
the  piano  for  a  sing  with  a  few  close  friends 
than  go  nightclubbing. 

Mary  is  kind  of  treasurer  and  bookkeep- 
er for  the  family.  The  daughter  of  a  math 
prof,  she  has  a  fine  mind  for  such  detail. 
She's  also  good  at  mystery  stories. 

"Even  though  I'm  'alias  David  Harding'," 
Don  says,  "it's  Mary  who  can  pick  up  a 
mystery  story  and  tell  immediately  who 
did  it.  Me,  I  never  know  till  the  last  page." 

And  things  are  never  dull,  not  in  a  house 
that  has  three  children.  "Just  watching 
them  grow  is  a  fascinating  process  in  it- 
self. Just  about  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  was 
helping  Doug  with  his  arithmetic.  Now  he's 
fourteen  and  explains  nuclear  fission  to 
me." 

Janet,  although  feminine  and  blonde,  is 
very  fond  of  sports  and  often  joins  Don 
behind  the  garage  to  play  catch  or  shoot 
a  few  baskets. 

"Britt,  our  youngest,  I've  got  a  hunch,  is 
going  to  take  to  acting,"  Don  says,  "but 
you  never  know,  and  that's  the  fun  of  it." 

Don  has  worked  at  many  things  but  he 
has  accomplished  much.  He  has  moved 
about  quite  a  bit,  but  he  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  learned.  Restless  isn't  the  word 
for  Don  MacLaughlin.  Actually,  his  as- 
pirations, his  varied  interests,  are  part  of 
the  important  stuff  that  makes  up  an  actor 
— the   desire  to  express  himself. 

"But  in  the  end  it  boils  down  to  this," 
Don  says.  "A  dream  must  eventually  be 
put  to  test.  A  man  must  do  those  things 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted  or  else  he  is  still 
a  boy.  When  he  does  his  work  well,  con- 
scientiously, he  will  be  reasonably  content 
and  dreaming  for  the  dream's  sake  will 
vanish.  The  person  will  then  discover  what 
every  man  knows— there  is  more  happiness 
in  his  home  than  in  all  the  adventures  of 
the  Orient." 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 
smiled  back  when  we  passed  each  other 
that  first  day  we  met  on  this  very  path 
that  I  was  now  walking  ...  It  was  seven 
days  exactly — I  know  because  I  counted 
them — seven  days  in  which  we  smiled, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  we  spoke.  John- 
ny introduced  himself,  told  me  his  name 
was  Johnny  Sloane,  and  I  had  hesitantly 
told  him  my  name — Mary  Jason.  Almost 
boldly,  he'd  led  me  to  a  cafeteria  in  the 
park.  And  before  my  shyness  could  take 
hold,  I  found  myself  seated  opposite  him, 
telling  him  about  my  job,  listening  to  the 
fact  that  he  worked  as  a  truck  driver  on 
the  Albany-to-New  York  run  of  a  small 
furniture  moving  outfit.  It  was  the 
night  shift  but  he  didn't  care  because  he 
was  saving  every  cent  he  was  making  to- 
ward his  own  outfit.  Oh,  he  had  dreams, 
too — dreams  he  could  put  into  words.  As 
the  March  winds  died  out  and  were  replaced 
by  the  soft  spring  breezes  of  April,  my 
heart  seemed  to  reach  toward  Johnny 
more  and  more.  ...  At  first,  it  was  just 
casually  meeting  him  in  the  park  and  go- 
ing for  coffee  in  the  cafeteria.  Then  it 
was  by  pre-arrangement  that  we  met  in 
the  park  after  my  working  hours,  from 
there  to  go  to  dinner  and  a  movie  before 
Johnny  went  off  to  his  job.  This  all 
seemed  right  somehow — at  first.  Being 
left  behind  to  find  my  way  back  to  my 
rooming-house,  after  a  date  with  Johnny, 
had  been  at  my  own  insistence.  Meeting 
Johnny  at  our  old  familiar  stand  in  the 
park  had  seemed  romantic,  practical.  .  .  . 
But,  as  the  days  wore  into  weeks,  I  began 
to  wonder.  Johnny  had  not  offered  to 
have  me  meet  his  family,  his  friends. 
Could   it  be   that   this   was   all   as   casual 
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to  Johnny  as  our  smiling  at  one  another 
had  been?  Or  had  he  somethine  to  hide? 
My  mind  would  let  me  say,  "Perhaps  a 
wife,"  but  my  heart  would  always  quiet 
my  head  with  a  positive:  "But  Johnny 
isn't  like  that."  I'd  read  enough,  been 
around  enough,  to  know  that  what  my 
heart  said  was  logical.  .  .  .  Unconsciously, 
as  I  walked  along  the  path,  I  stopped  at 
the  place  where  we  always  arranged  to 
meet.  It  was  nearing  the  noon  hour,  but 
on  this  day  Johnny  was  to  be  away  for  his 
stop-over  in  Albany,  and  so  I  sat  on  the 
bench  which  the  city  provided  for  weary, 
troubled  people.  .  .  .  Suddenly — a  shadow. 
And  then,  as  I  looked  up,  there  was  John- 
ny grinning  down  at  me.  I  tried  to  answer 
back  with  the  same  casual  smile,  but  my 
lips  trembled  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on 
the  verge  of  tears.  Johnny  seemed  not  to 
notice,  however,  and  words  came  tumbling 
out,  words  which  I  could  hardly  compre- 
hend— at  first.  "Darling,  Mary,  darling," 
he  stammered,  "for  days  I've  been  trying 
to  figure  something  out — I  should  have 
asked  you  right  out,  should  have  been 
honest  with  you.  But  I  didn't  dare.  I 
was  so  afraid  you  had  something  to  hide. 
Perhaps  you  were  married.  Perhaps  you 
were  ashamed  of  me.  Perhaps — well,  al- 
most anything  the  imagination  can  hit  up- 
on. I  couldn't  understand  why  you 
wouldn't  let  me  take  you  home.  I  couldn't 
understand  why  you'd  never  invited  me 
to  meet  your  folks — why  you  never  talked 
about  them." 

"But,  Johnny,"  I  protested,  rising  from 
the  bench.  "I — " 

Tenderly,  almost  possessively,  Johnny 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  tilted  my  chin 
so  I  had  to  look  directly  at  him. 


"I  know,"  he  said.  "I  know  without 
your  telling  me.  Dumb  guy  that  I  am, 
I  got  bright  and  went  to  see  your  boss 
Zenon.  Forgive  me,  darling,  but  the  sus- 
pense was  killing  me.  I  had  to  know. 
You  can't  very  well — if  you  are  a  young 
lady,  that  is — invite  a  young  guy  to  your 
room  when  you  live  alone.  You  can't  in- 
vite a  guy  to  meet  parents  you  don't  have. 
Now,  can  you?" 

Dumbly,  I  nodded.  I  didn't  bother  to 
add,  You  can't  even  take  your  young  man 
to  the  orphanage  where  you  were  raised, 
to  meet  your  "family,"  when  the  orphan- 
age no  longer  exists. 

"Well,  if  you're  a  young  man,"  Johnny 
grinned  down  again  at  me,  "you  can't 
invite  a  girl — a  respectable  girl  you  hope 
to  marry — up  to  your  room  to  entertain 
her,  and  you  can't  invite  her  to  meet  par- 
ents you  don't  have — that  is,  if  you're  an 
orphan  like  me." 

Like  the  sun  coming  out  from  behind 
a  cloud,  suddenly  everything  was  clear. 
But,  before  I  could  catch  my  breath  and 
realize  that  Johnny  had  explained  to  me 
and  then  proposed  to  me  all  in  the  same 
sentence,  Johnny  was  speaking  softly 
again. 

"I  think,"  he  said  solemnly,  "I  have 
solved  our  problem.  Come  with  me  to 
the  head  of  my  church,  the  one  I've  at- 
tended ever  since  I  arrived  in  town  five 
years  ago.  He  knows  me,  he'll  tell  you 
all  about  me — and,  most  important,  he'll 
marry  us." 

Johnny  and  I  went  for  our  last  walk 
down  that  path  where  loneliness  had 
driven  us  together  .  .  .  this  time  to  the 
final  realization  of  the  love  we  both 
wanted  so  much. 


TANGEE... Stays  Put! 


Tangee  applies  easier,  looks  better  on  your  lips 
. . .  and  it  STAYS  PUT!  No  matter  how  much 
more  you  pay,  you  cannot  buy  a  finer  lipstick. 

This  is  due  to  Tangee's  miracle-working  ingre- 
dient—Permachrome.  And  Tangee  is  exfra-ncfi 
in  Lanolin,  base  of  the  costliest  cosmetic  creams. 
No  irritating  chemicals!  So  your  lips  are  always 
soft,  dewy  and  fresh  looking.  A  full  range  of  the 
newest  shades  . . .  from  beguiling  Pinks  to  be- 
witching Crimsons. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
including  the  commercials,  so  there  was 
not  even  a  script  to  worry  about.  But  look 
what's  happened  in  seven  years!  Arthur 
Godfrey  Time  has  grown  into  a  huge,  big- 
time  operation  which  now  involves  a 
total  of  nine  hours  broadcasting  and  tele- 
casting every  week.  And  the  veteran  Little 
Godfreys  have  since  been  joined  by  a  big 
cast  of  talented  performers. 

So  I  still  rehearse  the  Godfrey  orchestra 
and  singers.  But,  with  our  daily  broad- 
casts, the  Talent  Scout  show  and  our 
Wednesday-night  television  program,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  write  the  actual  song 
arrangements  for  our  cast,  as  I  used  to  in 
the  beginning.  Now  I  have  seven  arrangers 
and  six  copyists  to  turn  out  all  the  orches- 
trations necessary  for  the  tremendous 
number  of  songs  the  Godfrey  aggregation 
does  every  week.  I  wonder  if  our  listening 
and  viewing  audiences  realize  how  many 
actual  hours  of  music  rehearsal  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  do  the  job  we  do.  Do  you 
know  that  the  orchestra  and  singers  re- 
hearse about  twenty -five  hours  a  week  for 
the  morning  program  and  about  thirteen 
hours  a  week  for  the  Wednesday -night 
show?  I  guess  if  I  ever  have  to  fill  in  one 
of  those  blanks  that  ask:  "Do  you  work 
forty  hours  a  week?" — I'll  have  to  answer: 
"Considerably  more  than.   .   .   ." 

J  don't  think  there  is  another  musical 
director's  job  in  show  business  with  this 
kind  of  heavy  schedule.  But,  rugged  as  it 
is,  you  can  be  sure  I  am  not  looking  for 
any  other.  Somebody  once  said  something 
about  long  working  hours  being  okay  if 
you  like  your  boss,  the  job  you're  doing 
and  the  people  you  work  with.  Well,  as  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  Arthur  Godfrey  is  a 
wonderful  boss,  I'm  completely  content 
with  my  job,  and  the  Little  Godfreys  are 
great.  You  won't  find  personality  clashes, 
feuds,  gripes  or  jealousies  with  our  cast. 
That  sort  of  thing  just  doesn't  go  with 
the  Godfrey  crew  or  with  the  boss. 

Arthur  doesn't  do  as  much  singing  on 
the  morning  program  as  he  used  to,  be- 
cause his  whirlwind  pace  doesn't  leave 
sufficient  time  for  rehearsals.  I  will  never 
forget  the  morning  a  few  years  ago  when 
Arthur  decided  he  wanted  to  sing  a  cer- 
tain song.  I  gently  reminded  him  that  he 
hadn't  as  yet  rehearsed  it,  which  phased 
him  not  at  all,  and  he  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  we'd  have  an  on-the-air 
rehearsal  right  then  and  there,  which  we 
did.  And  the  audience  loved  it.  It  took 
me  and  the  boys  in  the  band  a  while  to  get 
used  to  this  kind  of  a  show,  but  by  now 
anything  even  remotely  resembling  a 
musical  ad  lib  is  duck  soup.  Of  course, 
Godfrey  loves  to  kid  us  with  gags  like, 
"Archie's  is  the  only  band  in  America 
where  the  melody  is  carried  by  the  drums." 
But  I  guess  he  is  pleased  with  the  sound 
that  comes  out,  because  the  whole  orches- 
tra, to  a  man,  is  the  same  bunch  that 
started  out  on  the  original  morning  pro- 
gram seven  years  ago. 

I  don't  know  how  much  we  have  im- 
proved,, but  I  do  know  that,  as  a  musician, 
Arthur  has  improved  tremendously  dur- 
ing that  time.  He'll  be  the  first  one  to  tell 
you  he  doesn't  think  he  has  any  real 
musical  talent.  But  I'll  be  just  as  quick  to 
disagree  and  say  I  believe  he  is  a  truly 
natural  musician.  Arthur  sincerely  loves 
music  and  it  is  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He 
has  taken  his  ukulele  playing  very  seri- 
ously and  has  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
practicing.  Whenever  he  has  a  few  free 
R  moments  during  rehearsals,  you'll  find 
M  him  off  in  a  corner  with  Remo  Palmieri, 
our  guitarist,  and  Gene  Traxler,  our  bass 
player,  making  music. 


I  am  continually  amazed  at  Arthur's 
retentive  memory.  He  might  have  a  little 
trouble  learning  a  song,  especially  if  it 
involves  a  tricky  harmony  part,  but,  once 
he's  learned  it,  he  never  forgets  it.  For 
example,  he  may  sing  a  tune  once  and 
then  not  repeat  it  for  a  couple  of  years. 
But,  when  he  does,  that  fantastic  memory 
of  his  comes  through  and  he'll  remember 
every  single  note.  Another  thing  about 
Godfrey,  he  refuses  to  sing  a  song  he 
doesn't  really  like.  And,  if  a  lyric  is  par- 
ticularly sad  or  emotional,  he'll  actually 
break  up  while  singing  it.  I  have  seen 
him  do  this  many  times,  and  with  com- 
plete sincerity. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  that  Lu  Ann 
Simms,  the  Chordettes,  and  the  McGuire 
Sisters,  all  joined  the  Godfrey  gang  after 
having  been  Talent  Scout  winners.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  of  Arthur's  other  abilities,  he 
certainly  has  a  talent  for  picking  talent. 
There  is  sort  of  an  alma  mater  spirit  that 
prevails  with  the  Talent  show,  too.  Arthur 
and  I  constantly  hear  from  artists  who 
formerly  appeared  on  the  program.  Frank 
Guarrera,  the  baritone,  still  keeps  in  touch 
with  us  and  still  has  a  very  soft  spot  in 
his  heart  for  the  show.  He  was  a  winner 
'way  back  when  the  show  first  started,  and 
went  on  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  where 
he  has  been  a  leading  baritone  for  the 
past  five  years.  He  told  Arthur  that  every 
time  he  makes  a  concert  tour  there  are 
always  people  who  will  come  up  to  him 
after  his  performance  and  say,  "I  remem- 
ber you  from  the  Talent  Scout  show." 
Arthur  and  I  are  also  proud  of  another 
former  winner,  Jeanne  Mitchell,  the  violin- 
ist, who  has  become  very  prominent  in 
the  concert  field.  Whenever  she  appears 
in  New  York,  we  hear  from  her. 

The  other  day  somebody  in  our  cast 
quipped  that  the  Godfrey  aggregation 
should  be  renamed  the  "Godfrey  Institute," 
because  most  everyone  on  the  show  is 
constantly  running  from  one  class  or  les- 
son to  another.  The  self- improvement 
spirit  really  reigns  high.  All  the  girls  have 
a  ballet  class  every  week;  Julius,  Lu  Ann, 
Marion  and  Janette  take  vocal  lessons 
steadily;  Tom  Lockard,  of  the  Mariners, 
is  studying  the  guitar;  several  of  the  boys 
in  the  band  are  continuing  their  studies 
on  their  individual  instruments;  and  even 
Tony  Marvin  is  perfecting  his  basso  pro- 
fundo.  I  take  lessons  in  conducting  and 
solfege.  I  haven't  gotten  around  to  voice 
culture  yet  because  about  the  only  sing- 
ing I  do  on  the  show  is  a  little  harmony 
work  with  "The  Cherry  Sisters."  Incident- 
ally, we  got  that  name  several  years  ago 
when  Cy  Shaefer,  Johnny  Mince  and  I 
began  singing  together  on  backgrounds 
with  Arthur.  When  we  did  the  little  thing 
on  his  record  of  "Too  Fat  Polka,"  Janette 
kiddingly  called  us  "The  Cherry  Sisters," 
and  the  name  just  stuck. 

Before  we  did  our  TV  ice  skating  shows, 
everybody  took  lessons  like  mad.  And  we 
all  still  go  regularly  once  a  week  for  a 
workout  on  the  rink  so  we  won't  forget 
what  we've  learned  before  we  do  our  next 
ice  show.  For  the  past  couple  of  months, 
the  whole  cast  has  been  taking  swimming 
instructions  two  hours  a  week,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  big  water  extravaganza  Arthur 
is  planning  for  the  near  future. 

I  suppose  you  can  gather  from  all  this 
that  none  of  the  little  Godfreys  have  much 
free  time  to  themselves.  A  friend  of  mine 
recently  asked  me  what  I  did  with  my 
"leisure  hours,"  and  I  had  to  admit  that, 
like  the  postman  who  takes  a  walk  on  his 
day  off,  I  spend  my  bonus  time  on — you 
guessed  it — music.  A  few  months  ago  I 
started  my  own  platter  company,  Cadence 
Records,  and  signed  my  first  artist,  Julius 


La  Rosa.  His  initial  release,  "Anywhere  I 
Wander"  and  "This  Is  Heaven,"  has  done 
very  well  and  we're  excited  about  his  new 
one,  "My  Lady  Loves  to  Dance"  and  "Let's 
Make  Up  Before  We  Say  Good  Night." 
Arthur,  by  the  way,  was  just  wonderful 
about  plugging  these  records  on  the  air, 
and  Julius  and  I  are  very  grateful  to  him. 

I  imagine  I've  had  a  million  laughs  over 
all  the  funny  things  Arthur  has  said  dur- 
the  time  I've  worked  with  him.  But  as  a 
person  I  think  he  impressed  me  most  by 
something  he  once  did  about  seven  years 
ago.  On  this  particular  morning,  Janette 
was  ill  and  wasn't  on  the  program.  Arthur, 
in  his  typical  ad  lib  fashion,  turned  to  the 
audience  and  said,  "Well,  we  haven't  got 
a  girl  singer  to  serenade  us  today  because 
Jan  is  sick.  Would  any  of  you  ladies  out 
there  like  to  come  up  and  sing  a  song?" 

With  that,  a  woman  about  fifty-five  years 
old,  sitting  toward  the  front,  raised  her 
hand  and  gestured  that  she  would  accept 
Arthur's  invitation.  She  even  had  a  pile 
of  music  in  her  hand.  When  she  came  up 
to  the  stage,  Arthur  thanked  her,  asked 
her  her  name,  where  she  came  from,  and 
what  she'd  like  to  sing.  It  was  around  the 
holidays,  and  she  mentioned  a  Christmas 
classic. 

"That's  fine,"  Arthur  replied.  "Why  don't 
you  go  over  in  the  corner  with  our  organ- 
ist, Lee  Irwin,  and  get  together  with  him 
on  the  music?  While  you  get  set,  I'll  ramble 
through  a  commercial  here."  A  few  mo- 
ments later  the  lady  came  back  to  the 
microphone  and  Arthur  asked  her  if  she 
was  ready.  She  nodded  yes,  whereupon 
he  gave  her  a  nice  introduction  and  she 
proceeded  to  sing.  Musically,  the  rendition 
was  poor.  The  woman  didn't  have  much 
of  a  voice  and  wasn't  really  able  to  sing 
in  tune.  The  audience  seemed  uneasy,  as 
if  they  were  wondering  what  Arthur  would 
say  when  the  song  was  over.  The  lady  was 
so  wholeheartedly  sincere  and  intense 
about  what  she  was  doing  you  could  tell 
she  had  no  idea  she  wasn't  doing  it  well. 
When  she  had  finished,  there  was  scattered 
applause  while  all  eyes  in  the  audience 
went  toward  Arthur,  watching  to  see  what 
he  would  say  or  do. 

He  looked  directly  at  her,  smiled,  and 
said,  "Thank  you,  my  dear  lady.  You  sang 
that  with  the  utmost  sincerity  «nd  I  thank 
you.  You  know,  that's  America.  Your 
next-door  neighbor  comes  into  your  home, 
feels  like  singing,  and  sings."  It  was  an 
awkward  situation,  but  the  gracious  way 
in  which  Arthur  handled  it  relieved  the 
tension  for  everyone.  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  whole  incident  because 
Arthur  made  me  realize  that  most  people 
are  too  quick  to  criticize  and  judge  the 
next  person  without  taking  the  time  to 
try  understand  his  motives  and  reasons 
for  doing  things.  In  this  particular  instance, 
Arthur  had  asked  the  lady  to  come  up  to 
sing,  and  she  had  done  so,  honestly  and 
sincerely.  And  he  had  kindly  thanked  her 
in  the  same  manner.  I  have  seen  Arthur 
do  many  nice  things  for  people  and  make 
many  thoughtful  gestures,  but  that  par- 
ticular incident  will  always  stand  out  in 
my    mind. 

Life  with  Godfrey  and  all  the  Godfrey 
crew  is  certainly  a  hectic,  active  one — 
busy  hours  filled  with  music,  laughs  and 
lots  of  hard  work.  We  rush  from  rehearsals 
to  lessons  to  shows  and  no  one  can  ever 
accuse  us  of  having  too  much  time  on 
our  hands.  And,  as  I  said  before,  I  guess 
there  is  no  other  job  exactly  like  it  in 
the  broadcasting  business.  It's  been  a  won- 
derful seven  years  and  "the  Good  Lord 
willin',"  as  Arthur  Godfrey  would  say, 
I'll  be  around  for  a  lot  more  to  come. 


Beloved  Teenagers 


(Continued  from  page  56) 

"It  seemed,"  says  Gracie,  "that  the  phone 
was  growing  right  out  of  Sandra's  shoul- 
der. Whenever  I  turned  around  there  she 
was  on  the  phone." 

"How  they  did  it,  I'll  never  know,"  says 
George.  "Flat  on  their  backs  on  the  floor; 
watching  television;  radio  on  so  loud 
you'd  think  someone  down  the  block  was 
listening;  eating  a  sandwich;  doing  their 
lessons  from  an  open  book;  and  holding 
an  hour-long  conversation  on  the  phone. 
Even  in  vaudeville  I  never  saw  an  act  this 
good!" 

"Something  had  to  be  done,"  says 
Gracie.  "We  couldn't  get  our  business 
calls.  We  thought  maybe  we  should  put 
them  on  television.  Their  'act'  would  be  a 
sensation." 

"I  had  what  I  thought  was  a  good  idea," 
says  George.  "We'd  get  the  kids  a  phone 
of  their  own.  Then  they  could  talk  all  day 
if  they  wanted  to,  but  on  their  time. 

"So  we  put  in  the  phone.  Now  one  of 
two  things  happens.  If  they're  expecting  a 
call  on  their  phone,  and  we  are  all  down- 
stairs in  the  den,  with  the  television,  they 
still  hear  their  phone  when  it  rings!  Bang! 
Off  Sandra'll  go  like  a  shot.  1  didn't  hear 
the  phone  ring.  I  wouldn't  have  heard  ours 
ring  right  here   in  the   den  beside  me. 

"Then  if  neither  is  expecting  a  call,  but 
their  upstairs  phone  rings,  nothing  hap- 
pens. It  can  ring  itself  out  of  its  cradle 
and  they  won't  budge.  Or  maybe  they're 
just  too  tired  to  run  up  the  stairs  to  an- 
swer it.  Never  fear.  They  won't  have  to. 
Their  little  chums  are  psychic.  After  ten  or 
twelve  rings,  they  call  the  downstairs  num- 
ber and  naturally  the  kids   answer   that! 

"No  matter  which  situation  holds,  if 
Gracie  or  I  want  the  phone,  we  have  to 
go  upstairs  to  use  it!" 

This  wasn't  the  first  adjustment  that 
George  and  Gracie  had  to  make  to  their 
children.  Not  at  all.  Sandra  and  Ronnie, 
in  fact,  have  helped  their  parents  make 
adjustments  nearly  every  day — in  their 
ways  of  thinking,  their  ways  of  under- 
standing, and  their  ways  of  living. 

For  example,  at  the  Burnses'  there  is  no 
more  saying,  "What  was  good  enough  for 
me  is  good  enough  for  you." 

"No,"  says  George,  thinking  aloud,  "we 
learned  that  lesson,  too."  He  recalls  a  re- 
cent incident  when  he  and  Gracie  were 
dressing  to  go  out  for  dinner. 

"You've  got  to  speak  to  Sandra,  George," 
Gracie  had  said.  "She  doesn't  look  like  a 
girl  any  more.  I  never  wore  levis  and 
shirts  when  I  was  her  age.  Besides,  I 
thought  that  since  we  aren't  the  same 
size  any  longer  she  wouldn't  be  borrow^ 
ing  my  clothes.  She  doesn't — but  she  does!" 

"Now,  Gracie,  calm  down.  What  are  you 
talking  about — 'she  -  doesn't  -  but  -  she - 
does!' " 

"About  Sandra's  borrowing  my  jewelry, 
purses,  scarves — especially  my  scarves." 

"So  what's  a  scarf,"  said  George.  "Nothing 
to  be  excited  about.  Let  her  wear  them!" 

"Oh,"  said  Gracie,  "you  don't  understand. 
Because  Ronnie  isn't  your  size,  he  doesn't 
borrow  from  you.  You'd  see  how  you  felt 
if  you  wore  scarves.  .  .  ." 

George  only  laughed  and  went  into  the 
bedroom  to  get  a  clean  white  shirt.  He 
opened  the  drawer  and  was  surprised  to 
see  it  was  nearly  empty.  One  sports  shirt, 
one  tan  polo  shirt,  but  no  white  shirts. 
"Gracie,"  he  called,  "didn't  my  shirts  come 
back  from  the  laundry?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Gracie,  "day  before 
yesterday." 

"Well,  there  must  have  been  a  hole  in 
the  laundry  bundle  and  they  all  fell  out 
on  the  way  home.  Look,  the  drawer  is 
empty." 
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HELP  WANTED  FEMALE 


MAKE  MONEY  INTRODUCING  World's  cutest  chil- 
dren's dresses.  Big  selection  adorable  styles.  Low  prices. 
Complete  display  free.  Rush  name.  Harford,  Dept.  J-6359, 

Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

LADIES:  ADDRESS  FOLDER  Cards  Spare  Time!  $40 
Weekly  possiblel  Enclose  stamped  addressed  envelope; 

write  Booties,  Tlllar,  Arkansas. 

PART-TIME  —  WOMEN  to  work  in  their  homes.  3-5 
hrs.   per  day.  Mailers,  4043  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Dept.  G6, 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

LADIES,  S30  WEEKLY  making  Studio  Roses  at  home. 

Easy.  Write.  Studio  Co.,  Greenville  7,  Penna. 

AGENTS  WANTED  

EXTRA  MONEY  EVERY  Week.  I'll  send  you  full-size 
Blair  household  products.  Show  them  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  You  can  make  Big  Extra  Profits.  Write  Blair, 
Dept.  185LH,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


HOME  SEWERS  WANTED 


WOMEN  SEW  RAP-A-ROUND,  spare  time— profitable. 
Hollywood  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Hollywood  46, 
Calif.  


LEATHERCRAFT 


MAKE  LEATHER  ITEMS  as  Gifts  or  to  Sell.  Easy-to- 
assemble  belts,  purses,  gloves,  woolskin  toys,  etc.  need 
no  tools  or  experience.  Send  10c  today  for  big  catalog 
of  over  100  ideas,  largest  stock  in  U.S.  J.  C.  Larson  Co., 

820  S.  Tripp,  Dept.  3091,  Chicago  24. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

PRACTICAL  NURSING  —  LEARN  Easily  at  Home, 
Spare  Time.  Big  demand,  good  earnings.  High  School 
not  necessary.  Write  for  free  facts.  Wayne  School, 
Dept.  AW-6,  2525  Sheffield.  Chicago  14,  111. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  HIGH  School  at  home  in  spare 
time  with  55-year-old  school.  Texts  furnished.  No  classes. 
Diploma.  Information  booklet  free.  American  School, 
Dept.  XA74,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37,  111. 


DENTAL  NURSING.  PREPARE  at  home  for  big  pay 
career.  Chairslde  duties,  reception,  laboratory.  Person- 
ality Development.  Free  Book.  Wayne  School,  Lab.  BA-3, 
2521  Sheffield,  Chicago  14.    


HIGH  SCHOOL — No  classes.  Study  at  home.  Spare 
Time.  Diploma  awarded.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  HCH-6, 

Wayne  School,  2527  N.  Sheffield,  Chicago  14,  111. 

PERSONAL 

BORROW  BY  MAIL.  Loans  S50  to  S600  to  employed 
men  and  women.  Easy,  Quick.  Completely  confidential. 
No  endorsers.  Repay  in  convenient  monthly  payments. 
Details  free  in  plain  envelope.  Give  occupation.  State 
Finance  Co..  323  Securities  Bldg.,  Dept.  B-69,  Omaha  2, 
Kebr. 

OLD  COINS  WANTED 

WANTED — 1894-S  dime  pay  S500.00.  Certain  1913 
nickel  S1000.00.  1901-S  quarter  S20.00  to  S150.00.  Hun- 
dreds of  others.  Know  their  true  value.  Complete  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  25c.  Worthycoin  Corp.  D-356,  Boston  8, 

Mass. 

WE  PURCHASE  INDIANHEAD  pennies.  Complete 
allcoin  catalogue  20c.  Magnacoins,  Box  61-00,  White- 
stone  57,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

OVERSEAS  JOBS.  WOMEN!  Men!  Big  pay,  transpor- 
tation, expenses.  Clerical,  professional,  mechanical  work- 
ers. Most  all  trades.  Latest  listings  airline,  construction, 
manufacturing,  oil,  steamship  companies,  government 
agencies,  many  other  opportunities.  Up  to  date  informa- 
tion on  securing  employment,  contracts,  income  tax, 
application  forms.  $1.00.  Overseas  Jobs,  Box  335-H8, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


MATERNITY  WEAR 


MATERNITY  STYLES.  WRITE  for  free  catalog  show- 
ing entire  maternity  wardrobe.  S2.95  to  $22.50.  Craw- 
ford's.  Dept.  28,  8015  Wornall,  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 


DENTAL  PLATES 


NEW  FALSE  PLATE  for  Old  in  24  hours!  Low  as  only 
$15.95!  Enjoy  comfortable,  attractive  false  teeth.  Made 
of  lustrous  Dupont  Beauty-Pink  Plastic.  Amazing  Sav- 
ings. Free  Details.  West  Dental  Laboratory,  Dept.  T-144. 

127  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  2.  111. 

MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVISIBLE  REWEAVING,  HOME  course  sent  for  ex- 
amination. $5.00  hour  possible,  spare  time.  Reweave 
fabric  damages  perfectly.  Free  details.  Skilweave  206, 

Los  Angeles  24. 

TYPISTS,  SORTERS,  ASSEMBLERS,  longhand  ad- 
dressers needed  by  large  mail-order  concern,  Piecework, 
home.  Sparetime.  International  Enterprises,  216  W.  Jack- 

son  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  111. 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  Envelopes!  Our  infor- 
mation reveals  how.  Only  30c.  Business,  P.O.  Box  2224, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  Weekly  mailing  circulars  for 
advertisers.  Complete  instructions — 25c.  Siwaslian, 

4317-F  Gleane  Street,  Elmhurst  73,  N.Y. 

ADDRESS  AND  MAIL  postals.  Make  over  $50  week. 
Send  $1  for  instructions.  Lundo.  Watertown,  Mass. 
FREE  BOOK  "505  Odd,  Successful  Businesses."  Work 
home!  Expect  something   Odd!   Paciflc-TU,   Oceanside, 

Calif. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

FREE  CATALOG — WRITE  today  for  60-page  color- 
illustrated  catalog  of  women's,  men's  and  children's  wear, 
household  necessities,  bargains  for  folks  who  want  to 
save.  Send  name  and  address  oh  postcard.  No  obligation 
to  buy.  Walter  Field  Co.,  Dept.  155,  Chicago  6,  111. 
LADIES!  PERSONALIZE  BILLFOLDS,  purses,  bags, 
stationery — everything — with  own  signature  in  23-Karat 
Gold!  Easy,  quick.  Interesting  hobby.  Sell  everybody 
Amazing  Kit  $3  Value;  only  $1  wholesale.  Postpaid. 
Satisfaction    Guaranteed.    Charms   &   Cain,   407    South 

Dearborn,  Dept.  1002,  Chicago  5. 

LET  THE  SERVANTS  wash  the  dishes.  You  have  One 
life — Live  it!  Gain  fame  and  financial  independence.  Your 
male  friends  will  be  surprised  and  women  envious.  In- 
valuable information  for  $1.00.  Success  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box 

2014.  Chicago  9.  Illinois. 

HOME  SEWERS  NEEDED.  Everything  furnished.  75c 
per  hour.  Tie  of  Month,  216  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

6.  111. 

WE  PAY  CASH  for  Boxtops,  Labels,  Wrappers,  Cou- 
pons, Etcl!  Particulars  free.  Boxtops,  PW-983-E.  Main, 

Columbus  5.  Ohio. ^^ 

NEED  CASH?  ASSEMBLE  ties  at  home  for  our  mar- 
kets. All  materials  furnished.  Wilson  Ties,  Stillwater  3, 

Minn. 

EARN  BIG  MONEY — Invisibly  Reweave  damaged  gar- 
ments at  home!  Details  Free.    Fabricon,  8348  Prairie, 

Chicago  19. 

$15.00  THOUSAND,  HIGHEST  prices  addressing  en- 
velopes at  home — longhand,  typewriter.  Emily  Torrey, 

Rowley,  Mass. 

PROFITABLE  HOME  BUSINESS.  Make  Fast-Seller 
chenille  monkey  trees.  Literature  Free.  Velva,  Bohemia 

32,  N.Y. 

MAKE  MONEY  ADDRESSING  envelopes.  Our  in- 
structions  reveal   How.    Paul   Glenway,    5713    Euclid, 

Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 

YOUNG  PARROTS — Make  fine  talkers.  Herb  Miller, 
191 1-N.  Lubbock.  Texas. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  applications  may  heal 

many  old  leg  sores  by  relieving  venous 

congestion  if  caused  by  varicose  veins, 

leg  swelling  or  injuries.  Send  today  for 

book  and  trial  plan. 

R.    G.    VISCOSE    COMPANY 

140      N.      Dearborn      St.,      Chicago     2,      Illinois 


Thrilling  New  Massage  Cream 
Contains  PC -11.  Acts  Instantly  to 

DRY  UP  SKIN 
BLEMISHES 

From  Both  Oily  Skin  and 
External  Causes! 

Have  you  tried  in  vain  to  get 
rid  of  oily,  muddy  look,  pim- 
'!■-_  j  pies,  "Hickies,"  other  exter- 
H«V  * HSL^'yi  nally  caused  skin  blemishes? 
Bl  IBfr^l  We".  y°u  never  had  PC- 11 
B  IUtt.:-J<  before!  That's  POMPEIAN'S 
name  for  Hexachlorophene.  Wonderful  discovery 
of  science  helps  dry  up  such  skin  blemishes! 
PC-11  is  now  contained  in  new  POMPEIAN 
Massage  Cream!  Acts  instantly  to  clean  out  dirt, 
help  you  remove  blackheads  like  magic  I  See  how 
it  goes  on  face  pink — rolls  off  muddy  gray! 

GENEROUS  TRIAL  TUBE 
— 10  CENTS!  Send  name,  ad- 
dress and  10  cents  for  5  massages 
to  POMPEIAN  CORP.,  Dept.  P-6, 
Baltimore  24,  Md.  (Offer  good 
only  in  U.S.)  Or  get  Pompeian 
Massage  Cream  at  any  drug  store. 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS    SUFFERERS:    Has   everything    failed   to 
bring  even  temporary  relief  from  scales,  lesions  and 
itching?    Then   write   today   for   FREE   important   in- 
formation. You  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXAC0L   CO.,    Dept.    Y,    Box   3583,    Cleveland,    Ohio 

Callouses 

Pain,  Burning,  Tenderness 

RELIEF/ 


Puts  You  Right 
Back  On  Your  Feet! 

You'll  enjoy  super -fast  relief 
from   your   painful   callouses, 
tenderness  or  burning  on  the 
bottom  of  your  feet  when  you 
use  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads.  They're  wonder- 
fully soothing,  cushioning,  pro- 
tective   and    remove    callouses 
one  of  the  fastest  ways  known 
to  medical  science.  Try  them! 
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Just  then  eighteen-year-old  Sandra, 
dressed  in  levis  and  a  white  shirt  sev- 
eral sizes  too  big,  popped  in  the  door. 
"Hi,  Mom.  Hi,  Dad." 

Together  George  and  Gracie  cried,  "That 
shirt!" 

"Oh,  this.  It's  Dad's.  I've  got  another  one 
in  my  room.  All  the  girls  are  wearing  their 
father's  shirts.  I  didn't  want  to  be  different." 

"Wearing  their  fathers'  shirts  .  .  ."  said 
Gracie. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  George. 

"But  we  never  dressed  like  that  when  1 
was  eighteen,"  said  Gracie. 

"Wonder  how  I'd  look  in  Sandra's  shirts," 
mused  George. 

"Though  I  did  look  funny  at  dinner  that 
night  at  Jack  Benny's  in  my  polo  shirt,  we 
.  .  .  uhh  .  .  .  adjusted,"  George  reports 
now.  "We  had  to.  Gracie  even  got  used  to 
the  idea  that  girls  nowadays  wear  their 
fathers'  shirts.  As  for  me,  I  just  bought 
some  more  shirts,  so  we'd  both  have  some. 
Sandra  and  I,  that  is." 

Both  George  and  Gracie  agree  they 
wouldn't  have  missed  parenthood  for  any- 
thing. "We  always  had  to  be  flexible  to 
keep  up  with  them,"  laughs  Gracie.  "Even 
when  he  was  four  or  five,  Ronnie  was  way 
ahead  of  me. 

"There  was  the  time  he'd  stopped  up  the 
guest  bathroom  plumbing  by  stuffing  all 
the  paper  he  could  find  down  the  drain. 
The  water  flowed  all  over  my  rugs,  even 
out  into  the  front  hall.  Looked  like  the 
swimming  pool  was  inside  the  house.  Let 
me  tell  you  I  was  waiting  for  that  young 
man  to  come  home  from  school!  He  finally 
did. 

"  'Oh,  hi,  Mommy,'  he  said  the  minute 
he  walked  in  the  door  and  spied  my  dour 
look.  'I'm  awfully  glad  you're  here.  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you.' 

"  'Yes,'   I  said. 

"  'You  know  what  I  did — ' 

"I  was  about  to  say  'Yes,  I  know  what 
you  did,'  but  he  rushed  on  and  didn't  give 
me  a  chance.  'I  stopped  up  the  plumbing,' 
he  blurted  out,  'and  I  think  the  water  ran 
all  over  the  rug  and  maybe  ruined  it.  Now 
here  I  am  seven  years  old — you'd  think 
I'd  know  better  than  that.  Now  what  do 
you  suppose  I  was  thinking  of?  I  oughta 
have  my  head  examined!' 

"I  was  stunned,"  says  Gracie.  "I  was 
speechless.  He'd  beaten  me  to  the  punch; 
said  everything  to  me  I  was  going  to  say 
to   him.    There   was    nothing    left    to    do." 

As  Ronnie  and  Sandra  grew  up,  George 
and  Gracie  slowly  adjusted  to  this  "ad- 
justing" process.  At  least  they  thought  they 
did.  "There  were  a  few  things  that  threw 
us,"  laughs  George,  "like  the  time  the 
kids  thought  we  had  two  heads.  If  we'd  ask 
them  to  do  something,  they'd  look  at  us  as 


though  we  didn't  have  good  sense.  After  a 
while  we  began  to  wonder  ourselves." 

"We  finally  learned  what  happened," 
says  Gracie.  "Their  playmates  used  to  say 
to  them,  'We  heard  your  mother  and 
daddy  on  radio  and  they  sure  are  dumb- 
bells. Gee,  your  mother's  crazy.' " 

"Got  so  the  kids  believed  it,"  says 
George.  "We  just  had  to  bear  with  them 
until  they  got  to  the  age  where  they 
realized  we  weren't  such  dopes,  no  matter 
what  the  other  kids  said." 

George  and  Gracie  have  found  you  can't 
teach  your  children  by  simply  telling  them 
something— or  by  force.  Like  hiding  ciga- 
rettes, for  example. 

"We  learned  this  lesson,"  says  Gracie, 
"after  we  found  Ronnie  puffing  away  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  his  closet.  Now  there 
are  cigarettes  out  in  the  open  and  a  lot 
less  interest  in  smoking. 

"You  don't  teach  your  kids  to  be  good 
by  either  forcing  goodness  on  them — or 
refusing  to  let  them  indulge,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cigarettes.  Our  kids  share 
everything  they  do  with  us,  so  they  don't 
have  to  sneak  away  from  home  to  have  fun. 
We  don't  lay  down  the  law  about  going 
out  and  coming  in  at  certain  hours,  be- 
cause we  make  home  life  attractive  enough 
so  that  the  kids  don't  want  to  wander." 

Teaching  responsibilities  to  the  children 
has  taught  the  Burnses,  too.  "When  Sandra 
was  eighteen,"  George  says,  "we  figured 
she  was  old  enough  to  handle  her  own 
allowance.  This  included  banking,  a  brand- 
new  experience.  In  fact,  Sandy  spent  more 
time  puzzling  over  her  bank  statements 
than  she  did  her  algebra.  When  she  wasn't 
adding  and  subtracting,  she  was  down  at 
the    bank — practically    every    day. 

"I  think,"  says  George,  "when  she  found 
she  could  trust  the  bank  with  her  money, 
she  relaxed.  Now  life  has  settled  down  into 
its  usual  pattern  and  Sandy  has  taken  to 
handling  her  own  finances  like  a  banker. 
No   mistakes    and   no   overdrafts. 

"Makes  us  proud,"  he  adds,  "to  know 
that  Sandy  can  manage  so  well.  Taught  us 
that  kids  today  are  pretty  self-reliant  and 
pretty  smart." 

But  George  and  Gracie  are  smart  enough 
themselves  to  know  that  youngsters  need 
not  only  parental  love  and  wisdom  but 
guidance  as  well.  Yet  they've  never  tried 
to  steer  a  set  course  for  the  two.  "I've  al- 
ways told  the  kids,"  says  George,  "if  you 
love  something  enough  to  do  it  for  free, 
then  you're  on  the  right  track.  Looks  as 
though  Ronnie  has  found  it.  He's  inter- 
ested in  studying  architecture  when  he 
goes  to  Southern  California  next  year. 
This  is  great  with  us." 

Sandy  isn't  certain  what  her  future 
holds    yet.    At   present,    she's    enrolled   in 
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"*)  fadna  one  to  tcvw  to" 

said  countless  people  facing  a  hard-to-solve  situation 
— until  they  heard  their  very  problem  solved  on 
radio's  "My  True  Story."  For  this  true-to-life  pro- 
gram presents,  in  vivid  dramatic  form,  real  problems 
of  real  people — directly  from  the  files  of  "True  Story 
Magazine."  When  you  listen,  you'll  hear  everyday 
situations  involving  such  emotions  as  love,  hope, 
fear,  jealousy  .  .  .  you'll  meet  the  kind  of  people 
you've  known  all  your  life. 

TUNE  IN 

"3^  *7we  Stony" 

AMERICAN    BROADCASTING    STATIONS 

fie  sure  to  read  this  tragic  story,   "CHILDLESS— I  TURNED  TO  ANOTHER 
MAN" — in  the  June  issue  of  TRUE  STORY  Magazine — on  sale   everywhere. 


Santa  Monica  City  College,  where  she's 
taking  a  Liberal  Arts  course.  "Golly,"  she 
said  one  day  to  Gracie,  "I'm  getting  aw- 
fully old.  Maybe  life's  passing  me  by. 
Everybody's  getting  married!" 

"Why  is  it,"  Gracie  laughingly  told  her, 
"that  when  you're  eighteen  you  want  to  be 
eighty!  Don't  rush.  When  you  get  ready 
to  marry,  you'll  pick  the  right  boy.  Just 
make  sure  he  has  a  sense  of  humor.  I 
did — and  I've  never  felt  for  an  instant  I 
made  a  mistake." 

George  and  Gracie  have  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  the  mistakes  help  you  learn. 
That's  what  the  kids  have  taught  them. 
"Whenever  I  think  I  know  all  the  answers 
and  am  past  mistakes,  I  recall  the  diction- 
ary incident,"  says  George.  "Then  I  know 
I'm  still  learning.  I  can  remember  the  first 
time  I  felt  I  had  parenthood  well  in  hand. 
The  kids  were  about  seven  when  Gracie 
and  I  bought  a  new  Webster's  dictionary. 
One  of  the  big  ones  that  weighs  half  a 
ton.  About  three  days  after  we  got  it,  I 
had  to  refer  to  the  book  for  the  same 
reason  that  anybody  has  to  refer  to  a 
dictionary.  I  didn't  know  how  to  spell  a 
word.  So  I  looked  inside — I  think  the  word 
was  'admissive'  and  I  still  don't  know  if 
it  has  two  s's  or  one — and  found  that  'ad- 
missive' had  been  cut  out  of  the  book! 
Along  with  'admissive'  went  'afflict'  (with 
two  f's)  and  'assay'  (with  two  s's).  I  was 
both  shocked  and  surprised  that  someone 
had  been  at  the  dictionary  before  me. 
I  didn't  know  there  was  anyone  in  this 
crazy  house,  besides  myself,  who  got  in- 
formation out  of  books. 

"I  was  disappointed  (with  one  s,  two 
p's)  that  the  book  had  been  damaged, 
and  looked  around  for  some  reason  for  it. 
I  didn't  have  far  to  look.  On  the  desk 
beside  the  book  I  found  the  cutout  words, 
'admissive,'  'afflict,'  and  'assay';  etcetera. 
At  first  I  could  find  no  clue  or  reason  for 
their  being  so  far  removed  from  context. 
Then  I  turned  them  over  and  found  what 
it  was  they  had  in  common.  Pictures  of 
birds.  The  adjutant  bird,  the  golden- 
breasted  trumpeter,  and  the  whale-headed 
stork   (with  one  head). 

"I  didn't  know  which  one  of  our  two 
children  to  blame  for  this  outrage  on  both 
birds  and  dictionary,  but  I  was  prepared 
to  find  out.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I 
thought  I  was  playing  the  part  of  a  par- 
ent rather  well.  I  invited  the  children  in 
one  at  a  time. 

"  'Sandra,'  I  said,  T  know  you  didn't  do 
it,  but  where  are  the  scissors  your  brother 
used  to  cut  out  these  pictures?'" 

"  T  don't  know,'  said  Sandra. 

"Then  I  asked  Ronnie  in,"  said  George, 
"and  asked  the  same  question.  "I  know  you 
didn't  do  it,  Ronnie,  but  where  did  your 
sister  put  the  scissors  she  used  to  cut  out 
these  birds?' " 

"  'There  in  that  drawer,' "  said  Ronnie, 
and  I  promptly  picked  him  up  and  paddled 
him.  My  reasoning  was  that  he  wouldn't 
know  where  the  scissors  were  unless  he 
had  cut  out  the  birds  himself.  I  felt  mighty 
proud  of  my  artifice  and  can  remember 
thinking  that,  with  detective  powers  so 
acute,  I  should  have  been  with  the  F.B.I. 

"It  wasn't  until  years  later  that  I  learned 
the  truth.  I  was  telling  the  same  story — 
as  I  had  been  from  the  day  it  happened — 
in  the  same  bragging  manner  of  how  smart 
I  was,  when  Sandra  came  in. 

"  'Why,  Daddy,'  she  said,  'Ronnie  was 
with  me  and  saw  me  cut  out  the  birds. 
That's  how  he  knew  where  the  scissors 
were.  He  was  so  surprised  when  you 
spanked  him  that  he  didn't  know  what  to 
say.  Besides,  he  didn't  want  to  make  you 
look  bad!' 

"They  say  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
new  tricks,"  laughs  George,  "but  he'd 
better  learn  if  he  wants  to  keep  up  with 
the  younger  generation!" 
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Lowell  Thomas 
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H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
NBC  Symphony 
Milton  Katims 
Conducting 

Dance  Orch. 

Country  Editor 
Preston  Sellers 

Una  Mae  Carlisle 
Buddy  Weed  Trio 
Bob  Finnegan,  Sports 
As  We  See  It 

News.  Ed  Morgan 
UN  On  Record 
Sports  Roundup 
News,  Larry  LeSueur 

7:00 
7:15 
7:30 
7:45 

Public  Affairs 
Who  Goes  There? 

Al  Heifer.  Sports 
Pentagon  Report 
Down  You  Go 
7:55  Cecil  Brown 

Speaking  Of  Business 
Wcmen  In  Uniform 
Dinner  At  The  Green 
Room 

Broadway's  My  Beat 
Vaughn  Monroe 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:46 

Inside  Bob  &  Ray 

Dude  Ranch 
Jamboree 

20  Questions 
Virginia  Barn  Dance 

Margaret  Whiting's 
Dancing  Party 

Gene  Autry 
Tarzan 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Pee  Wee  King  Show 
Grand  Ole  Opry 

New  England  Barn- 
yard Jamboree 
Lombardo  Land 

ABC  Dancing  Party 
(Cont.) 

Gangbusters 
5:25  Win  Elliot 
Gunsmoke 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Eddy  Arnold  Show 

Meredith  Willson's 
Music  Room 

Chicago  Theatre  Of 
The  Air 

At  The  Shamrock 
Perspective 

Country  Style  Music 
News,  Ed  Morgan 
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Sunday 


NBC 


MBS 


ABC 


CBS 


Morning    Programs 


8:30 

Jack  Arthur 

Light  And  Life  Hour 

Renfro  Valley  Sun- 
day Gathering 

9:00 
9:15 

9:30 
9:45 

World  News  Roundup 
We  Hold  These 

Truths 
Carnival  Of  Books 
Faith  In  Action 

Elder  Michaux 
Back  To  God 

Milton  Cross  Album 
Voice  Of  Prophecy 

Trinity  Choir 

World  News  Roundup 

E.  Power  Biggs 
Organ  Concert 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 
10:45 

National  Radio 

Pulpit 
Art  Of  Living 
News,  Peter  Roberts 

Radio  Bible  Class 
Faith  In  Our  Time 

Message  Of  Israel 
College  Choir 

Church  Of  The  Air 

11:00 
11:15 
11:30 
11:45 

Faultless  Starch  Time 
Viewpoint,  U.S.A. 
UN  Is  My  Beat 
The  Living  Word 

Frank  And  Ernest 
Bromfielil  Reporting 
Reviewing  Stand 

Fine  Arts  Quartet 
Christian  In  Action 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 

Choir 
Peter  Hackes,  News 
•11:35  Invitation  to 

Learning 

Afternoon    Programs 


12:00 

Sammy  Kaye 

College  Choirs 

News 

Bill  Costello.  News 

12:15 

Ted  Malone 

Story 

12:30 

The  Eternal  Light 

News,  Bill 
Cunningham 

Piano  Playhouse 

Howard  K.  Smith 
News 

12:45 

Merry  Mailman 

Costello,  News 

1:00 

Youth  WantsTo  Know 

Fred  Van  Deventer 

Herald  Of  Truth 

Galen  Drake 

1:15 

Lanny  Ross 

1:30 

Univ.  Of  Chicago 

Lutheran  Hour 

National  Vespers 

Syncopation  Piece 

1:45 

Round  Table 

2:00 

The  Catholic  Hour 

Bandstand,  U.S.A. 

Pan  American  Union 

The  Symphonette 

2:15 

2:30 

American  Forum 

U.S.  Military  Band 

New  York  Philhar- 

2:45 

Dixie  Quartet 

Wings  Of  Healing 

monic  Orchestra 

3:00 

Intermezzo 

Top  Tunes  With 

Marines  In  Review 

3:15 

Youth  Brings  You 
Music 

Trendler 

3:30 

Bob  Considine 

Musical  Program 

Hour  Of  Decision 

3:45 

Elmo  Roper 

. 

4:00 

G.I.  Joe 

Under  Arrest 

Old-Fashioned 

America  Calling 

4:15 

Revival  Hour 

4:30 

Jason  And  The 

Dear  Margy,  It's 

Godfrey's  Sunday 

Golden  Fleece 

Murder 

Hour 

4:45 

4:5b  Ed  Pettit.  News 

5:00 

The  Chase 

The  Shadow 

This  Week  Around 

King  Arthur  God- 

5:15 

The  World 

trey's  Round  Table 

5:30 

Counter-Spy 

True  Detective 

Greatest  Story  Ever 

Choral  Symphony 

5:45 

Mysteries 

Told 

5:45  News,  Bill 

Downs 
5:55  Cedric  Adams 

Evening    Programs 


6:00 

6:15 
6:30 
6:45 

Hy  Gardner  Calling 

Meet  The  Veep 
Juvenile  Jury 

Nick  Carter 

8:25  Cecil  Brown 
Squad  Room 
6:oa  Cedric  Foster 

Monday  Morning 

Headlines 
Don  Cornell 
Ueorge  Sokolsky 
vacationland,  U.S.A. 

Theatre  Of  Stars 
Our  Miss  Brooks 

7:00 
7:15 

7:30 
7:45 

My  Son,  Jeep 
Aldrich  Family 

Treasury  Varieties 
Little  Symphonies 

American  Music  Hall, 
Lurgess  Meredith, 
tmcee 

Jack  Benny 
Amos  'n'  Andy 

8:00 
8:15 
8:30 
8:45 

Phil  Harris  And  Alice 

Faye 
Theatre  Guild  On 

The  Air 

Hawaii  Calls 
Enchanted  Hour 

American  Music  Hall 
(Cont.) 

Bergen  &  McCarthy 
My  Little  Margie 

9:00 
9:15 
9:30 
9:45 

Dragnet 

Jazz  Nocturne 

Answers  For 
Americans 

Walter  Winchell 
Taylor  Grant,  News 
The  Adventurer, 
Burgess  Meredith 

Hallmark  Playhouse 
Escape 

10:00 
10:15 
10:30 

Barrie  Craig 
Meet  The  Press 

Great  Day  Show 
Music  Of  The  People 

Paul  Harvey 
Alistair  Cooke 
World  And 
The  West 

Quiz  Kids 

News,  Ed  Morgan 
10:35  Listen  To  Korea 

TV  progm"1   highlights 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS  AND  NEW  HAVEN  CHANNEL  6  MAY  11— JUNE  10 


Baseball  on  TV 


Pre-game  Programs: 

Happy  Felton's  Knothole  Gang — 30  minutes 

before  game  time  Ch.     9 

Joe  E.  Brown  With  The  Yankees — 15  minutes 

before  game  time  Ch.   11 


GAME  CHANJNKJ. 

Cleve.  vs.  \anks  11 

Cleve.  vs.  Yanks  11 

Chicago  vs.  Yanks.  11 

Giants  at  Cine.  11 

Chicago  vs.  Yanks  11  &  6 

Detroit  vs.  Yanks  11 

Detroit  vs.  Yanks  11 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants  11 

Dodgers  vs.  Giants  11 

Boston  vs.  Yanks  11  &  6 

Boston  vs.  Yanks  11 

Wash.  vs.  Yanks  11 

Giants  vs.   Dodgers  9 

Giants  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Wash.  vs.  Yanks  11 

Phila.  vs.  Giants  11 

Phila.  vs.  Giants  (D)  11  &  6 

Phila.  vs.  Yanks  11 

Pitts,  vs.  Dodgers  (D)  9 

Milwaukee  vs.  D'gers  9 

Cine.  vs.  Giants  11 

Milwaukee  vs.  D'gers  9 

Cine.  vs.  Giants  11 

Milwaukee  vs.  D'gers  9 

St.  Louis  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Chicago  vs.  Giants  11 

St.  Louis  vs.  Dodgers  9  &  6 

Chicago  vs.  Giants  11 

Chicago  vs.  Giants  11 

St.  Louis  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Milwaukee  vs.  Giants  11 

Cine.  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Cine.  vs.  Dodgers  9 

Milwaukee  vs.  Giants  11 

Milwaukee  vs.  Giants  11 

Cine.  vs.  Dodgers  9 


Post-game  Programs: 

Happy  Felton's  Talk  With  The  Stars     Ch.     9 
Joe  E.  Brown  With  The  Yankees  Ch.  11 


DATE 

TIME 

Tues.,  May  12 

8:30  P.M. 

Wed.,  May  13 

2:00  P.M. 

Thurs.,  May  14 

2:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

Fri.  &  Sat.. 

May  15  &  16 

2 

00  P.M. 

Tues.,  May  19 

o 

30  P.M. 

Wed.,  May  20 

2 

00  P.M. 

Thurs.,  May  21 

8 

30  P.M. 

Fri.,  May  22 

1 

30  P.M. 

Sat.  &  Sun. 

May  23  &  24 

2:00  P.M. 

Mon.,   May  25 

8:30  P.M. 

Wed..  May  27 

2:00  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

Thurs.,  May  28 

1:30  P.M. 

2:00  P.M. 

Fri.,  Mav  29 

1:30  P.M. 

Sat.,  May  30 

1:30  P.M. 

Sun.,  May  31 

2:00  P.M. 

2:05  P.M. 

Tues.,  June  2 

8:00  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 

Wed.,  June  3 

1:30  P.M. 

1:30  P.M. 

Thurs.,  June  4 

1:30  P.M. 

Fri.,  June  5 

8:00  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 

Sat.,  June  6 

1:30  P.M. 

1:30  P.M. 

Sun.,  June  7 

2:00  P.M. 

2:05  P.M. 

Mon.,  June  8 

1 :30  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

Tues.,  June  9 

1:30  P.M. 

8:30  P.M. 

Wed.,  June  10 

1:30  P.M. 

8:00  P.M. 

(Ch.  6  carries  only 

Sat.  games) 

(D)   Means  Double 

-hea 

der 

Monday  through  Friday 


7:00    A.M.    Today   •   4  &  G 

Sun  or  no   Garroway  brightens  morning  with  news  and  features. 

10:0O    A.M.    Arthur  Godfrey  Time  •  2  &  G  (31-Th) 

Robert  Q.  Lewis  takes  over  while  Arthur  recuperates  from  hip 

operation.    The  whole  Godfrey  gang  participates  in  simulcast. 

lliOO    A.M.    One  in  Every  Family  •  2  &  G  (M-Sat) 

Dean   Miller   honors  outstanding  members  of  visiting  families. 

11:39    A.M.    Strike  It  Stieh  •  2  &  6 

Help  for  the  needy.    Warren  Hull  with  quiz  worth  up  to  $500. 

12:00  Noon  Bride  And  Groom  •  2 

Wedding  bells  ring  out  and  you're  invited  as  favored  guest. 

1 2; 1 5    P.M.    Lore  Of   Life    •    2   &   ti 

The  problems  of  a  career  woman,  starring  Peggy   McCay. 

12:.10    P.M.    Search   For  Tomorrow   •   2 

Daytime  serial  of  the  conflicts  between  two  generations. 


12:45    P.M.    Guiding  Liyhi  •  2  (&  6  at  2:39  P.M.  > 

Popular  dramatic  series  with  Ellen  Demming  and  Herb  Nelson. 

1:30    P.M.    Garry  Moore  Show   •   2  &  G 

Carry's  gay  gabbing.  Songs  by  Denise  Lor  and  Ken  Carson. 

2:00    P.M.    Double  Or  Nothing  •  2  &  ti   (M,»V,F) 

Parks  perks  'em  up  with  cash  quiz  and  sprightly  interviews. 

2:30    P.M.    Link-letter's  Blouse  Party  •  2 

Art's  wit  sparks  everything  on  this  show  into  a  funfest. 

3:00    P.M.    The  ltig  Pay-Off   •    2   &  ti 

Clothes,   mink,  a  trip   abroad   for   milady   when   hubby   or  boy 

friend  correctly  answers  quiz  put  by  Randy  Merriman. 

3:00    P.M.    Break  The  Bank  •    1 

Two  great  guvs.  Bud  Collyer  and  Win  Elliot,  with  exciting  quiz. 

3:30    P.M.  ' Welcome  Travelers  •  4  &  ti 

Join  Tommy  Bartlett  for  a  visit  with  people  on  the  move. 

4:00   P.M.    Kate  Smith  Show  •   4  &  ti 

America's  First   Lady  of  Song  with   hour  of  brilliant  variety. 

5:00    P.M.    Hawkins   Falls,  Pop.   ti,200   •   4 

Real  nice  people  are  cast  in  this  serial  of  small-town  life. 

7:30    P.M.    Eddie  Fisher  •  4  *  G 

Don  Ameche  emcees  songfest  starring  ex-Pfc.  Eddie  Fisher. 

7:30    P.M.    Dinah  Shore  Show   •   4    (T,Th) 

Tantalizing  tunes  trilled  by  delightful  Dixie  damsel. 

7:30    P.M.    Broadway  TV  Theatre  •  9 

Hit  plays  in  original  versions.    Matinees:  Sat.-Sun.,  3:00  P.M. 

7:45    P.M.   Perry  Como  Show  •  2   (M,W,F) 

Prince  Perry  and  Fontane  Sisters  make  beautiful  music. 

7:45    P.M.    U.S.A.  Canteen  •  2  (T,Th) 

Jane  Froman's  magic  voice  with  guests  and  dance  ensemble. 

7:45    P.M.   News  Caravan   •   4  &  6 

Video  newsreel  of  day's  events  with  John  Cameron  Swayze. 


Monday  P.M. 


7:30   P.M.    Hollywood  Screen   Test  •    7 

The  "stairway-to-stardom"  for  young  actors  with  Neil  Hamilton. 

H:00    P.M.    Burns  And  Allen  Show   •  2  &  G 

Laugh  time  with  the  veteran  husband-wife  team  i-n  comedy. 
il:00    P.M.    Winchell-Mahoney  Show   •  4 
Irascible   Jerry   plays  the  dummy   with   Paul   Winchell   in   30- 
minute  comedy-variety  featuring  "What's  My  Name?"  quiz. 
»:00    P.M.    Homicide  Squad  •   7 

Whodunit  drama  on  film  starring  Tom  Conway  and  James  Burke. 
0:30    P.M.    Godfrey's   Talent  Scouts    •    2 
Garry  Moore  is  in  the  master's  chair  for  this  talent  show. 
H:30    P.M.    Concert  Hour   •   4   &  ti 
Exuberant  musical  productions  with  famous  concert  artists. 
9:00    P.M.    1  Love  Lucy  •  2  &  ti 

The  five-star  comedy  series  starring  Lucille  Ball-Desi  Arnaz. 
fhOO    P.M.    Eye  Witness  •  4 

Robert  Montgomery  checks  in  30  minutes  early  presenting  who- 
dunits and  suspense  stories  with  an  off-beat  approach. 
9:30   P.M.    Bed  Buttons  •  2  *V  ti 
For  hilarity's  sake,  tune  in  Red's  skits  with  Pat  Carroll. 
9:30    P.M.    Robert  Montgomery  Presents   •   4 
Sure-fire,  full-hour  dramatic  treat  with  host  Robert  M. 
10:00    P.M.    Studio  One  •  2  A   ti 
A  treasure  chest  of  video  drama  is  opened  by  Fletcher  Markle. 


Tuesday 


7:SO    P.M.    Beulah  •   7 

Things  go  from  yowls  to  howls  as  Louise  Beavers,  housekeeper 

Belulah,  saves  the  Hendersons  from   various  domestic   plights. 

8:00   P.M.    Texaco  Star  Theatre  •  4  &  6 

Merry  murder  of  your  blues  by  Milton  Berle  and  cast.    Once  a 

month,  Circus  Hour,  starring  Dolores  Gray  and  Joe  E.  Brown. 

0:00    P.M.    Life  Is  Worth  Living  •  5 

Inspirational,  non-sectarian   talks   by   Bishop   Fulton   J.   Sheen. 
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TV  Program  highlights 


.9:00    P.M.    Crime  Syndicated  •  2  &  6 

Authentic,  fast-moving  crime  exposes.    Alternating:  City  Hos- 
pital. 

9:00    P.M.   Fireside  Theatre  •  4 

Comedy  or  melodrama,  there  is  always  entertaining  drama. 
9:30    P.M.   Suspense   •   2  &  6 
Hair-raisers  plotted  to  tickle  your  nervous  system. 
9:30    P.M.    Circle  Theatre  •  4 

Wholesome  drama  for  the  family  based  on  real-life  problems. 
10:00    P.M.   Danger  •  2 

Powerful,  compelling  melodramas.    Your  host,  Dick  Stark. 
10:00    P.M.      Two  For  The  Money   •  4  &  0 
Witty,  genial  Herb  Shriner  with  quick  quips  and   quick  cash. 


Wednesday 


7:30    P.M.   Bate  With  Judy   •   7 

Pert,  pretty  Mary  Linn  Beller  as  irrepressible  teenager. 
0:00    P.M.    Godfrey  And  Uis  Friends   •   2  &  6 

While  everyone  hopes  for  Arthur's  quick  recovery,  guest  stars 

take  turns  emceeing  the  midweek  Godfrey  family  party. 

0:00    P.M.   I  Married  Joan   •   4 

Domestic  comedy  and  Joan  Davis  make  the  ship  of  matrimony 

heave  with  laughter.    Jim  Backus  as  her  judge-husband. 

8:30   P.M.   Music  Hall  •  4 

A  show  that  ripples  and  bubbles  with  song  and  personality  of 

Patti  Page  and  guests.    Alternating:  Cavalcade  Of  America. 

9:00    P.M.   Strike  it  Rich  •   2  &  6 

Tugs  at  the  heart  as  Warren  Hull  quizzes  worthy  contestants 

9:00    P.M.    Kraft  Theatre  •  4 

Full-hour,  adult  teleplays,  superbly  cast  and  produced. 

9:30    P.M.    Man  Against  Crime  •  2 

Husky  Ralph  Bellamy  stars  as  adventuring  crime-buster. 

10:00    P.M.    international  Boxing  Club  •  2  &  6 

Top-flight  sluggers  trade  blows  on  your  video  ring. 

10:00    P.M.    This  is   Your  Life   •   4 

Ralph  Edwards'  unique,  emotional  drama  of  a  person's  life. 


Thursday 


0:00    P.M.    Lux  Video  Theatre   •   2 

Enthralling  stories  with  stars  of  Hollywood  and  Broadway. 

0:00    P.M.    You  Bet  Your  Life  •  4  &  G 

It's  all  in  fun  but  worth  the  life  of  any  contestant  as  Groucho 

lashes  with  hit  wit  and  splashes  cash  about. 

8:30    P.M.    Four  Star  Playhouse   •   2 

Entertaining  30-minute  drama  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

0:30    P.M.    T-Men  in  Action  •  4 

Manhunt  stories  taken  from  files  of  the  Treasury  Dept. 

0:30   P.M.   Chance  Of  A  Lifetime  •  7  &  0 

Big-name  stars,  a  talent  showcase  and  popular  Dennis  James. 

9:00    P.M.    Bragnet  •  4 

Highly  praised,  absorbing  police  drama  with  Jack  Webb. 

9:30    P.M.    Big  Town  •  2 

Adventures  of  reporter  Steve  Wilson  chasing  headline  stories. 

0:30    P.M.    Ford  Theatre  •  4 

Excellent  weekly  dramatic  series  filmed  in  Hollywood. 

10:00    P.M.    Mg  Little  Margie   •   2 

Charming  situation  comedy  with  Gale  Storm  and  Charles  Farrell. 

10:00    P.M.   Martin  Kane,  Private  Eye  •  4  &  G 

Lee  Tracy,  as  Marty,  unbaffles  homicides  for  the  police. 

10:30    P.M.    Foreign  intrigue  •  4  (&  6  atllzOOP.M.) 

Engrossing  espionage  series,  filmed  abroad,  with  Jerome  Thor. 


R 
M 
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Friday 


7:30   P.M.   Stu  Erwin  Show   •    7 

Stu  in  a  stew  with  his  family  serves  up  a  platter  of  laughter. 

0:00    P.M.    Mama   •   2  &  6 

Beguiling,  entertaining  story  of  a  Norwegian  family  in  Frisco. 

0:00    P.M.    Bennis   Bay   Show    •    4 

Live    (and  lively)    comedy   situation   series  with  tenor   Dennis. 

0:00    P.M.    Ozzie  And  Harriet  •   7 

Howlarious  and  ingratiating  forever  are  the  Nelson  family. 


0:30    P.M.   My  Friend  irma   •  2 

Marie  Wilson  and  Cathy  Lewis  in  riotous  misadventures. 

0:30    P.M.    Life  Of  Riley  •  4  &  6 

Good-natured  Riley    (William  Bendix)    bumbles  into  comedy. 

9:00    P.M.    Schlitz  Playhouse  •  2 

Stars  of  screen  and   stage  in  dramas  of  literary  merit. 

9:00    P.M.   Big  Storg  •  4  &  6 

Exciting  documentary-style  stories  of  real-life  reporters. 

9:30   P.M.    Our  Miss  Brooks  •  2 

A  gay  thirty  minutes  with  Eve  Arden  as  wistful  Brooksie. 

9:30   P.M.    The  Aldrich  Familg   •   4  &  6 

Maddening  but  merry  escapades  of  adolescent  Henry  (Bob  Ellis) . 

10:00    P.M.   Mr.  And  Mrs.  North  •  2 

Photogenic  Barbara  Britton  and  Richard  Denning  combat  crime. 

10:00    P.M.    Cavalcade  Of  Sports   •  4  &  6 

Boxing    events   that    make    headlines.    From    Madison    Square 

Garden. 

10:30    P.M.    Bown   You  Go   •   5 

Sparkling  panel  quiz  blows  in  from  Chicago  with  Dr.  Bergen 

Evans. 


Saturday 


7:00    P.M.    Stork  Club   •  2 

Inside  the  famous  Cub  Room  with  Billingsley  and  guests. 

7:00    P.M.    TV  Teen  Club  •  7 

Paul  Whiteman's  gang  are  small  in  years  but  big  in  talent. 

7:39    P.M.    Beat  The  Cloek   •   2 

Bud  Collyer — clock-watcher  as  couples  try  stunts  for  big  prizes. 

0:00    P.M.   Jackie   Gleason   Show    •   2 

Unbridled  comedy  is  the  rule  in  this  gigantic  variety. 

0:00    P.M.    My  Hero  •  4 

Robert  Cummings  blunders  as  realty  salesman  to  make  laughs. 

0:30    P.M.    Original   Amateur   Hour    •    4 

Ted  Mack  introducing  young  and  old  aspirants  to  show  biz. 

9:00    P.M.    This  Is  Show  Business  •  2 

Clifton  Fadiman,  head  man,  in  this  fine  panel-variety  show. 

9:00    P.M.    Your  Show  Of  Shoivs  •  4  &  6 

A  galaxy  of  stars,  headlining  Imogene  Coca  and  Sid  Caesar, 

participate  in  a  grand  ninety-minute-long  musical  revue. 

9:30    P.M.   Meet  Millie   •  2 

Chuckles  forecast  as  Elena  Verdugo  stars  in  situation-comedy. 

10:30   P.M.    Your  Hit  Parade   •   4   &  6 

The  nation's  favorite  pops  sung  by  Snooky,  Dorothy,  June. 


Sunday 


4:30    P.M.    Omnibus   •  2  &  0 

Magnificent  entertainment,  from  drama  to  dance,  performed  by 

internationally  famous   stars.  Alistair   Cooke,  your  host. 

0:30   P.M.    See  it  Now  •  2 

Brilliant,  engaging  video  news  review  with  Ed  Murrow,  narrator. 

6:45   P.M.    Walter  Winehell  •  7  &  0 

WW's  dramatic  exclusives  in  the  world  of  politics  and  society. 

7:00    P.M.    Red  Skelton  Show  •  4  &  6 

Side-splitting   hijinks   by  the   carrot-topped   clown   and   cast. 

7:30   P.M.   Mister  Peepers  •  4 

Wally  Cox  as  bungling,  well-meaning  teacher  draws  laughs. 

0:00    P.M.    Toast  Of  The  Town  •  2  &  6 

Glittering  battery  of  talent  with  host  Ed  Sullivan,  Toastettes. 

0:00    P.M.    Comedy  Hour  •  4 

A  lavish  revue  of  music  and  dance  with  nation's  top  comics. 

9:00    P.M.    Fred  Waring  Show    •   2 

The  mighty,   musical   aggregation   of  the   Pennsylvanians  with 

dance  and  other  visual  interpretations  of  music  you  like. 

9:00    P.M.   Rocky  King,  Betcetive  •   5 

Whodunit  with  Roscoe  Karns.   At  9:30  P.M.,  The  Plainclothes 

Man. 

9:30    P.M.    Ken  Murray  and  Alan  Young  •  2 

Two  rib-ticklers:  alternate  weekly  in  live  Hollywood  show. 

10:00    P.M.    The  Web  •  2 

Supercharged  melodrama  of  men  in  near-death  struggle. 

10:00    P.M.   Arthur  Murrag  Partg  •  5 

A  happv,  rhythmic  show  with  guest  stars  and  femcee  Kathryn. 

10:30   P.M.    What's  Mg  Line?   •   2 

Suave  John  Daly  emcees  this  guess-your-occupation  panel  show. 


Red  Buttons 


(Continued  from  page  54) 
school  as  often  as  I  did.  They  should  have 
graduated  with  me.")  What  he  was  a 
genius  at  was  entertaining  people.  He 
started  doing  this  at  a  hotel  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  in  the  summer  of  1935,  when  he 
was  a  hot  sixteen,  and  by  '37  he  was 
working  club  dates  at  night,  and  appearing 
at  Bar  Mitzvahs,  weddings,  and  meetings 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

He  put  in  a  stint  at  Minsky's.  (Recently, 
his  wife  got  cute  and  squirted  water  at 
him,  and  he  fixed  her  with  a  devilish  eye. 
"Fool  around  with  water  with  an  old 
burlesque  comedian,  and  you  take  your 
life  in  your  hands — ")  And,  after  Minsky's, 
he  worked  in  two  legitimate  plays.  Nothing 
came  of  either. 

In  1943,  Red  went  into  the  Army.  "Take 
care  of  yourself,"  said  his  friends,  with 
long,  long  faces,  thinking  of  our  boys  in 
the  trenches  and  breaking  into  heart- 
rending versions  of  "Over  There." 

A  couple  of  weeks  later,  he  was  home 
again.  He'd  been  assigned  to  the  "Winged 
Victory"  company.  "I  was  ashamed  to  come 
back.   Almost." 

He  was  a  corporal  by  the  time  he  got 
out.  "I  got  my  stripes  for  thirty  missions 
to  the  Gaiety  Delicatessen,"  he  told  New 
York  Times  writer  Gilbert  Millstein. 
"Never  loused  up  an  order." 

At  any  rate,  Red  was  discharged  in  1946 
and  went  back  to  night  clubs  and  the 
Catskill  circuit.  Today,  eighteen  years 
after  he  started  his  show-business  career, 
he's  a  television  star.  So  much  for  his 
background.  What  we  want  to  do  here  is 
tell  a  love  story.  One  which  hasn't  been 
told  before.  The  story  of  Red  and  his  wife, 
Helayne.   .  .  . 

Helayne  has  a  pixie  kind  of  face  and 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Leslie 
Caron.  She  is  petite,  with  dark  curly  hair, 
wide  hazel  eyes,  a  directness  of  manner, 
an  easy  grace.  She  comes  from  Ohio,  but 
she's  lived  in  New  York  the  past  eight 
years.  "And  the  past  four  have     been  the 

happiest  of  my   life,  because  of  Red " 

No  big  line,  no  pretensions.  She  means  it, 
and  she  says  it,  heart  in  eyes. 

Actually,  she  first  saw  Red  some  five 
years  ago,  in  Florida.  He  was  playing  the 
Copa  City,  and  she  caught  his  show  and 
thought  he  was  "cute  beyond  expression." 

The  first  time  she  met  Red  was  in 
Lindy's,  back  in  New  York,  a  few  months 
later.  A  mutual  friend  introduced  them, 
and  Red  took  Helayne  home.  She  didn't 
see  him  again  for  three  months. 

One  night,  she  went  to  Lindy's  again  and 
was  greeted  by  Red,  who  used  to  spend  a 
lot  of  time  there.  "Where  are  you  going?" 
he  asked. 

"I'm  going  home  to  wash  the  dishes," 
she  replied. 

"I'd  like  to  come  along  and  wipe  'em," 
he  said. 

So  he  took  her  home,  and  she  let  him 
wipe  the  dishes.  It  was  the  only  time  he 
ever  did  it.  They  now  own  an  electric 
dishwasher.  (He  used  to  tell  her  that  he'd 
love  to  "putter  around  the  kitchen,"  but 
as  she  points  out,  they've  been  married 
three  years,  and  he  hasn't  puttered  once.) 

After  that,  he  dated  her  occasionally  and, 
whenever  too  long  a  time  elapsed  between 
dates,  she  would  invite  him  to  dinner  at 
her  apartment.  (He  says  she's  the  greatest 
cook  in  the  world,  and  makes  even  better 
blintzes  than  his  mother.) 

They  had  a  lot  of  fun  together  then,  but 
they  knew  they  didn't  want  to  be  serious 
about  each  other.  Red  had  been  married 
once,  and  it  had  been  annulled.  (Nice  girl. 
In-law  trouble.  It  just  hadn't  worked.) 
Now  he  knew  where  he  was  going.  He 
didn't  want  to  get  married  again.  Not  till 
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A  few  drops  of  OUTGRO®bring  blessed  relief  from 
tormenting  pain  of  ingrown  nail.  OUTGKO  tough- 
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he  was  about  thirty-five.  (That's  next 
year.)  And  not  till  he  was  a  big  star.  (He 
figures  that's  next  year,  too.)  He  wasn't  a 
ladies'  man,  in  any  case;  he  liked  to  hang 
around  with  the  fellows. 

Helayne  herself  had  decided  she  wanted 
to  get  married — but  not  to  Red.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  told  herself,  you've  got  a 
king-sized  crush  on  him,  so  calm  down 
and  figure  things  out.  See  him  as  often  as 
possible.  Get  him  out  of  your  system.  Then 
you'll  be  able  to  fall  in  love  with  some 
eligible  young  man  who  doesn't  work  all 
night  and  sleep  all  day  and  spend  his 
spare  time  in  Lindy's  with  the  boys. 

She  then  mapped  a  campaign  for  getting 
him  out  of  her  system — which  meant  tak- 
ing the  initiative.  She  used  to  send  him 
little  gag  cards  and  letters.  For  instance, 
there  was  one  gadget  held  together  with 
a  rubber  band  and,  when  he  opened  the 
envelope,  a  great  big  fake  moth  would 
fly  out.  He'd  laugh,  then  phone.  "Hey, 
Doll-face,  how   about   a   date?" 

They'd  spend  the  evening  together,  and 
she'd  manage  to  slip  a  note  into  his  pocket. 
"Call  Doll-face  Friday,"  the  note  would 
say.  Being  amused  by  this,  he  followed  in- 
structions. Little  by  little,  it  became  a 
habit — until  reminders  were  no  longer 
necessary. 

As  Red  became  more  and  more  aware 
of  Helayne,  and  gradually  fell  in  love  with 
her,  she  began  to  realize  that  she  needn't 
look  any  further  for  her  aforementioned 
eligible  young  man.  Love  had  changed  Red 
into   a  marriageable   fellow. 

While    he    was    playing    the    Paramount 


Theatre  in  1949,  they  arranged  for  a  wed- 
ding, which  took  place  after  his  last  show 
one  night.  At  the  home  of  Artie  and  Betty 
Dunn  (Artie's  one  of  the  Three  Suns), 
they   said  their   vows. 

They  have  never  had  a  honeymoon. 
When  Red  finished  his  stint  at  the  Para- 
mount, they  took  off  for  Miami  Beach — 
which  sounds  ideal  for  honeymooning,  ex- 
cept that  he  had  a  night-club  engagement 
that  kept  him  occupied  every  evening. 

Until  this  past  fall,  the  Buttons  lived  in 
a  little  penthouse  on  Fifty-Fifth  Street. 
One  of  Helayne's  favorite  stories  about  her 
husband  took  place  there.  The  apartment 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  ter- 
race and,  on  very  hot  nights,  the  Buttons 
would  curl  up  on  their  double  chaise  to 
sleep  out  there.  The  first  time  they  ever 
tried  this,  they  slept  the  night  away.  With 
first  dawn,  however,  Red  woke  up.  Helayne 
was  slumbering  peacefully  beside  him.  The 
sun  was  beginning  to  beat  down.  Red 
started  to  shake  his  wife.  "Wake  up!  Wake 
up!"  he  cried.  "You'll  never  be  able  to 
sleep  out  here."  It  was  the  only  time  any- 
body had  ever  awakened  Helayne  to  tell 
her  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  sleep. 

Helayne  and  Red  both  feel  that  the  years 
they  spent  in  their  tiny  penthouse  were 
extraordinarily  happy  ones.  They  were  to- 
gether constantly.  But  sometimes,  when 
you  gain  one  thing  in  life,  you  have  to  give 
up  another.  They've  had  to  sacrifice  a  lot 
of  shared  time  to  the  demands  of  Red's 
TV  career. 

"I  talk  to  her  once  in  a  while,"  Red  says, 
grinning.   "I   don't   know   where  I   get  the 


time."  Which  is  a  joke,  but  one  which  is 
sadly   based  on  truth. 

They  now  live  at  Sutton  Place  South,  in 
the  first  all  air-conditioned  apartment 
house  in  the  city,  amid  coral-colored  sofas, 
lots  of  windows,  light,  air,  shaggy  gray 
rugs,  and  a  big,  gold-spattered  black  bird 
cage  planted  wth  greenery. 

It's  a  beautifully  decorated  apartment, 
but  Red  isn't  home  to  enjoy  it  as  much 
as  he'd  like.  His  show's  on  TV  only  half 
an  hour  every  week,  but  it  still  takes  up 
the  best  part  of  the  whole  week,  what  with 
rehearsals,  writers'  conferences,  and  all 
the  other  time-consuming  details.  "TV's 
like  a  furnace,"  he  says.  "It  burns  up  ma- 
terial as  fast  as  you  can  stoke  it  in."  And, 
though  his  audiences  adore  him,  he  claims 
that  a  performer  has  a  limited  life-ex- 
pectancy in  the  medium.  "People  get  bored 
with  any  personality.  Each  artist  has  a  lim- 
ited bag  of  tricks;  once  you've  seen  'em, 
you've  seen  'em." 

Helayne  says  Red  always  knew  TV 
would  be  rough  work,  but  he  hadn't  known 
how  rough.  He's  not  complaining,  though. 
He  likes  the  way  he's  living  now;  he's  glad 
he  can  afford  it.  He  loves  his  profession, 
and  he  doesn't  feel  as  if  he's  competing 
with  any  other  comedian  or  actor.  "There's 
enough  for  everybody,"  Buttons  says  sim- 
ply. And  then  he  looks  around  at  his 
beautiful  home — the  one  that's  a  long  way 
from  Third  Street  .  .  .  and  his  beautiful 
wife — the  one  that's  going  to  last  him  a 
lifetime  .  .  .  and  you  know  he's  telling 
the  truth.  There's  enough  for  everybody, 
and  he's  got  his. 


A  Perfect  Day  for  Daly 


(Continued  from  page  52) 
for     a     vacation."       He     smiles     ruefully. 

The  Daly  family,  numbering  five  and  re- 
siding in  Rye,  New  York,  has  not  had  a 
vacation  together  in  sixteen  years — or  since 
the  honeymoon,  when  the  family  num- 
ered  only  two. 

"We'd  wake  up  for  breakfast  just  off  the 
coast  of  France.  We'd  have  grapefruit,  fine 
kidney  lamb  chops  with  eggs  atop,  toast 
and  tea.  Then  make  a  three-point  landing 
at  Orly  Airfield." 

Actually,  John  Daly  wakes  up  each  morn- 
ing, like  most  of  us,  with  one  eye  on  the 
clock.  He  has  a  cup  of  tea  first  thing, 
checks  the  mail — shuddering  normally  at 
the  sight  of  bills.  He  chats  sporadically 
with  his  wife  Kit  and  he  may  have  some 
toast  and  another  cup  of  tea,  his.  eye  con- 
stantly on  the  clock,  for  within  an  hour's 
time  he  will  make  a  two-point  landing  in 
Manhattan  off  his  commuter  train. 

"But  now  we  are  at  the  airport  and 
Johnny,  my  older  son,  takes  care  of  our 
baggage  at  customs." 

This  would  give  Johnny,  fifteen,  a  real 
chance  to  demonstrate  the  French  he  has 
been  learning  at  Phillips-Andover. 

"And  there  would  be  a  jet-propelled 
roadster  waiting  for  my  second  son  to  drive 
into  Paris." 

Charles,  twelve,  spends  his  spare  time 
designing  superpowered  airplanes  and 
cars.  The  youngster  has  plans  for  a  dream 
roadster  that  cruises  at  500  mph,  and  would 
cost  $35,000.  (His  economy  model  he  esti- 
mates at  $18,000.) 

"There  would  be  a  five-gaited  horse  for 
daughter  Buntsy  that  she  could  ride  down 
the  Champs  Elysees,  under  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  and  right  into  the  lobby  of  the  lux- 
urious George   V  Hotel." 

Seven-year-old    Helene,    nicknamed 

R    Buntsy,    has    a    mad    passion    for    horses. 

m        "Let's  see.  We're  in  Paris  now.  Well,  Kit 

would  probably  like  to  shop  for  gowns  at 

Christian    Dior's    and,    even    in    fantasy,    I 
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mean  window-shop.  Johnny  would  be  look- 
ing for  the  Paris  edition  of  The  Times  to 
check  baseball  scores.  Charles  would  be  at 
the  Decmo  plant,  dissecting  an  airplane. 
Buntsy  would  be  at  the  Chantilly  race  track 
— to  look,  not  bet,  of  course.  And  I  would 
be  having  an  exclusive  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Ridgway  and  or  the  French  Premier. 

"Early  afternoon,  we  would  fly  over  to 
London.  Kit  would  have  tea  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  The  children  would  still  be  in- 
volved with  ball  scores,  horses,  engines. 
I  would  be  chatting  with  Churchill." 

In  the  afternoon,  the  children  are  in 
school.  Mrs.  Daly  is  housekeeping.  John 
is  working. 

"In  the  evening,"  John  begins — then 
stops,  smiles  wryly,  and  finally  says,  "this 
is  silly.  I  can't  stretch  my  imagination  any 
further." 

At  night,  John  Daly  is  still  working. 
Seldom  does  he  get  home  before  eleven 
p.m.  and  many  nights  as  late  as  two  a.m. 
This  is  the  result  of  his  being  pivot  man 
on  CBS  Radio  and  TV  editions  of  What's 
My  Line?,  It's  News  to  Me,  and  ABC's 
News  Of  The  World.  He  works  days,  nights, 
holidays  and  weekends.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
has  managed  to  set  up  the  very  closest 
relations  with  his  family,  for  he  dearly 
respects  their  interests  and  lives. 

"In  this  radio  business,  you  get  so  you 
envy  anyone  who  works  normal  hours  and 
normal  days,"  he  says.  "After  all,  my  kids 
are  home  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  would 
be  fun  to  pack  them  all  into  a  car  and  go 
for  a  ride  to  the  White  Mountains  or  just 
fool  around  the  house  together." 

Actually,  it  is  whole  truth  that  John  has 
never  had  a  vacation  with  his  wife  and 
children.  This  past  winter,  for  the  first 
time  since  they  were  married,  John  and 
Kit  managed  five  days  in  Nassau. 

Kit  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  get- 
ting into  when  she  encouraged  John  to  try 
for  a  job  as  a  radio  announcer.  They  had 
married  in  the  depression  year  of  1937  and 


set  up  housekeeping  in  one  room.  John, 
who  had  left  Boston  College  two  years  be- 
fore, had  tried  a  good  many  things — wool 
business,  transportation — and  was  a  sched- 
ule engineer,  when  Kit  talked  him  into 
auditioning  for  a  job  at  NBC  as  a  summer- 
relief  announcer.  He  got  it  and  that  fall 
joined  the  CBS  Special  Events  department. 
Before  Kit  could  catch  her  breath,  John 
was  suddenly  a  network  news  reporter — 
away  for  weeks,  months  or  years — on  po- 
litical campaigns,  at  international  confer- 
ences, to  wars.  And  Kit  had  one,  two  and 
three  children  to  take  care  of  and  manage 
on  her  own  much  of  the  time. 

John  sums  it  up  simply,  "She's  a  won- 
derful wife.  I'm  grateful  that  she  hooked 
me." 

Of  course,  Kit  insists  that  it  was  the 
other  way  around  and  it  probably  was.  No 
matter,   neither   has   any   regrets. 

"Maybe  one  regret,"  Kit  says.  "We  would 
like  more  time  together." 

As  any  married  woman  knows,  early 
morning  is  hardly  the  time  to  relax  and 
talk.  Anyway,  it's  really  the  end  of  the  day 
when  there  is  so  much  to  discuss.  Well, 
Kit's  problem  is  that  John  gets  home  so 
late.  And  she  must  get  up  early  with  the 
children.  She  can't  afford  to  keep  John's 
hours,  but  she  has  solved  the  problem  with 
usual  feminine  ingenuity. 

She  goes  to  sleep  quite  early  with  the 
children  and  takes  an  evening  nap.  When 
John  comes  in,  she  is  up  to  meet  him  and 
they  adjourn  to  the  kitchen. 

"We  put  out  a  slab  of  butter,  a  jar  of  pea- 
nut butter,  a  huge  box  of  crackers,  and 
keep  our  jaws  going." 

Naturally,  the  first  topic  on  the  agenda 
is  the  children.  Johnny  is  away  at  school 
but  there  may  be  a  letter  from  him  to  re- 
hash. Johnny's  grades  are  excellent,  but 
the  parents  are  interested  in  all  facets  of 
his  personality.  This  has  to  do  with  John 
Senior's  theory  on  children. 

"I    encourage    the    youngsters    to    make 


their  own  decisions  as  much  as  possible," 
John  says.  "Sometimes  they  get  their  fin- 
gers toasted  but  they're  much  wiser  for 
it.'' 

Young  Charles  got  involved  in  an  amus- 
ing incident  recently.  He  had  joined  a 
boys'  organization  in  the  community,  then 
one  day  announced  to  his  father  that  he 
wanted  to  quit. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  that  club,"  Charles 
said. 

"If  you  want  to  quit,  go  ahead." 

The  following  day  Charles  said,  "Well, 
I  mailed  in  my  letter  of  resignation." 

"A  letter?" 

Charles  had  not  only  quit  but  explained 
in  detail  why:  the  club  was  disorganized, 
there  was  a  lack  of  discipline,  no  progress 
was  being  made,  it  was  a  waste  of  time. 

"And  he  was  right,"  John  tells  you.  "Kit 
and  I  had  gone  to  one  of  his  meetings.  The 
boy's  criticisms  were  accurate,  although  I 
certainly  didn't  expect  him  to  write  the 
letter."  John  paused  and  reminisced.  "You 
know  it  isn't  the  kind  of  thing  I  would 
have  done  as  a  boy.  Parents  then  wanted 
their  children  to  be  merely  unobtrusive. 
As  adults,  they  expected  their  sons  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  but  weren't  too  willing 
to  let  them  learn  at  an  early  age,  in  forma- 
tive years,  when  it's  important." 

At  times,  John  and  Kit  have  some  rather 
serious  discussions.  "You  take  headlines. 
Today  people  think  of  news  in  personal 
terms:  what  war  means  to  their  children 
and  husbands,  what  a  law  is  going  to  do  to 
their   standards   of  living." 

Kit  is  lucky  to  have  an  authority  to  an- 
alyze the  news  for  her.  John  has  been 
a  working  reporter  with  many  greats  and 
near-greats.  He  was  a  war  correspondent 
and  personally  supplied  Eisenhower  with 
a  pen  to  sign  the  German  surrender  papers. 
He  was  presidential  announcer  to  FDR 
and  traveled  with  Wendell  Willkie. 

"People  get  depressed,  even  morbid, 
about  what  they  read  in  the  paper,"  John 
notes.  "They  forget  that  civilization  has 
come  a  long  way  and  is  here  to  stay." 

But  the  Dalys  are  parents  and  under- 
stand the  concern  of  those  who  have  sons 
in  the  armed  services. 

"Before  we  know  it,  our  own  son  will  be 
of  draft  age,"  John  says.  "Of  course,  we 
hope  that  tomorrow  or  next  week  will 
bring  a  better  world.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  remember  that  our  way  of  life,  with 
its  freedom  and  dignity,  is  always  worth 
defending  and  worth  sacrifices." 

John  talks  the  same  way  to  his  children 
for,  as  he  says,  "I  don't  want  them  to  think 
they  are  merely  being  used  to  fight  some- 
one else's  battles.  I  don't  want  them  ever 
to  be  self-pitying.  And  that  means  they 
must  not  be  afraid  to  live  a  full  life  and  ac- 
cept new  experiences." 

But  John  does  not  spend  all  of  his  time 
lecturing  the  children.  The  last  time 
Johnny  got  home  for  a  few  days,  John 
Senior  planned  a  free  afternoon  to  golf 
with  his  son  and  had  tickets  purchased  far 
in  advance  for  a  ball  game.  Neither 
Charles  nor  Buntsy  were  interested  in  the 
game. 

"Now  there's  a  problem,"  John  says. 
"Each  of  the  kids  has  a  different  line.  With 
Buntsy,  it's  taking  her  to  a  riding  acad- 
emy or  horse  show.  Johnny  is  interested 
mainly  in  sports.  Charles  is  the  mechanic 
and  designer.  So  it  means  expeditions  with 
them,  one  at  a  time." 

John  and  Kit  do  little  socializing  with 
friends,  for  most  people  are  ready  to  go 
to  bed  just  about  the  time  John  gets  home. 
John's  usual  free  time  comes  on  an  after- 
noon and  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

"You  see,  a  perfect  day  can't  be  planned," 
John  says.  "And  it's  not  really  important, 
anyway.  I  have  many  perfect  days.  I  know 
it  when  Kit  and  I  are  in  the  kitchen  late  at 
night  We  both  know  it." 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 
"curbstone"  setter,  is  named  Stumpy,  and 
the  duck  answers — and  he  really  answers 
— to  Bobby. 

"We  have  a  kind  of  a  Bide-A-Wee  home 
of  sorts,"  Sandy  laughs,  "animals  just 
wander  in,  look  us  over,  seem  to  like  the 
neighborhood — and  stay." 

It  is  a  charming  neighborhood  of  tall 
trees,  bright  gardens  and  spacious,  pleasant 
homes,  but  the  animals  probably  stay  be- 
cause the  Becker  home  is  such  a  happy 
home.  Happy  because  Ruth  and  Sandy  are 
as  much  in  love  as  they  were  when,  ten 
years  ago,  they  were  twice  married — 
secretly  married,  the  first  time;  married 
in  church  with  white  veil,  orange  blossoms 
and  organ  music,  the  second  time.  And 
because  they  love  the  children  (and  the 
animals)  with  the  warm  and  wise  love  that 
is  the  food  of  happiness  for  all  young, 
growing  things. 

There  is  one  lack,  and  only  one,  in  the 
well-nigh  perfect  happiness  of  the  young 
Beckers.  Due  to  Sandy's  radio  and  TV 
schedule,  which  is  as  tightly  packed  as — 
to  use  the  popular  simile  for  crowded 
quarters — a  can  of  sardines,  Sandy  hasn't 
the  time  he'd  like  to  have  (has,  in  fact, 
only  Sundays)   to  be  at  home. 

"But  Ruth  comes  into  town  for  dinner 
fairly  often,"  Sandy  says,  "and  I  sometimes 
talk  to  the  kids  on  TV.  They  watch  me 
avidly,  too — especially  on  Ask  The  Camera 
— and  little  Curtis  is  quite  a  critic.  The 
kind  of  critic  all  performers  pray  for," 
Sandy  laughs,  "since  his  lead  is  invariably, 
'Pretty  good  show  tonight,  Dad!'  " 

Sandy's  day  begins  (five  days  a  week) 
with  the  alarm  going  off  at  6  A.M.,  in  order 
that  Sandy  may  be  off  for  the  city  in 
time  for  his  spot  (the  local  spot  called 
Today  In  New  York)  on  Dave  Garroway's 
NBC -TV  show,  Today.  Five  days  a  week, 
too,  Sandy  is  your  Young  Doctor  Malone 
on  CBS  Radio's  daytime  serial.  Five  eve- 
nings a  week,  at  6: 30  P.M.,  he  emcees  Ask 
The  Camera  on  WNBT. 

Weekends  are  well  taken  care  of,  too. 
Saturdays,  he  often  guests  on  Armstrong's 
Theatre  Of  Today,  over  CBS  Radio,  and  he 
appears  regularly  on  ABC-TV's  Pet  Party 
and  Mutual's  Twenty  Questions.  His  an- 
nouncing chores  are  many — including  a 
Sunday  stint  on  The  Shadow,  for  Mutual. 
(Fortunately  for  Sandy,  The  Shadow  is 
recorded  and  transcribed  or  he  wouldn't 
have  his  precious  Sundays  at  home,  either.) 
He's  seen  in  the  Lucky  Strike  commercials 
for  both  Saturday  night's  Your  Hit  Parade 
and  Monday  night's  Robert  Montgomery 
Presents,  on  NBC-TV.  Here  and  there 
along  the  way,  he  has  announced  We 
Love  And  Learn  and  Theatre  Of  Ro- 
mance, among  others — and  has  played 
dramatic  roles  on  Rosemary,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station  and  Columbia  Workshop.  As  a 
newscaster,  Sandy's  performances  are  also 
numerous   and  noteworthy. 

But  even  this  all-work-and-almost-no- 
play  schedule,  this  palm-of-your-hand- 
sized  cloud,  has  its  silver  lining — is,  in 
fact,  the  happy  ending  to  a  story  that  hasn't 
been   all   sunny-side-of-the-street. 

It  all  began,  of  course,  with  boy-meets- 
girl — begins  with  the  love  story  of  Sandy 
and  Ruth.  .  .  . 

"One  day,"  Sandy  says,  heading  off,  "I 
was  sitting  in  the  control  room  of  Station 
WBT  in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  John  Henderson,  the  engi- 
neer, when  we  noticed  two  beautiful  young 
ladies  walking  into  the  studio.  I'd  never 
seen  either  of  them  before  but  I  turned 
R  to  my  friend  and  said,  'See  that  girl,  John, 
M    the  one  with  the  dark  hair  and  the — eyes?' 

"To  which  my  friend,  a  sort  of  taciturn, 
Gary  Cooper  type,  replied  thriftily,  'Yeah.' 


The  Happy  Beckers 

"  'You  know  what — I'm  going  to  marry 
her.' 

"  'Yeah?' 

"  'Yeah.' 

"It  went,"  Sandy  laughs,  "something  like 
that—" 

"It  went  on  from  'that,'  too,"  Ruth  takes 
up  the  telling,  "but  first  let  me  explain 
that  I'd  gone  to  the  studio  with  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  singer.  I  was  a  secre- 
tary, but  I  used  to  sing.  .  .  ." 

"She  has  the  most  beautiful  voice.  .  .  ." 

"I  used  to  sing,"  continues  Ruth,  "and 
was  getting  interested  in  radio,  which  was 
why  Grace  thought  I'd  be  interested  in 
seeing  a  studio  and  took  me  along  with 
her  that  day.  The  next  day  I  had  a  call 
from  Grace  telling  me  that  she'd  met  Sandy 
Becker,  who  just  had  to  meet  me! 

"I  hadn't  even  seen  Sandy  at  the  studio, 
hadn't  noticed,  in  fact,  that  there  was  any- 
one in  the  control  room.  So  why,  I  thought, 
should  I  rush  forth  to  meet  him?  For  the 
next  three  days,  however,  Grace  called 
with  the  same  'transcribed'  message:  'He 
says  he  has  to  meet  you.' 

"On  the  third  call,  I  gave  in.  'Okay,'  I 
said,  'I'm  going  downtown  Saturday  after- 
noon, as  I  always  do,  to  have  my  hair 
done.  Tell  him  I'll  meet  him  in  front  of  the 
Broadway  Theatre  on  Tryon  Street  at  four 
o'clock.'  We  met  in  front  of  the  Broadway 
Theatre.  I  think  we  went  into  a  drugstore 
and  had  a  soda.  I  don't  remember  what  we 
talked  about.  .  .  ." 

"We  didn't,"  Sandy  contributes  briefly, 
"I  just  looked.  I'd  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
ribbing,  when  I  first  arrived  in  North 
Carolina,"  he  laughs,  "because  I'd  expected 
levees  and  bales  of  cotton,  Stephen  Foster 
songs  and  mint  juleps  and  all  the  girls 
looking  like  Southern  belles,  and  it  hadn't 
been  that  way,  not  a  Southern  belle  in  a 
bevy,  until  Ruth.  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  remember  what  we  talked 
about,"  Ruth  is  patient  but  persistent,  "but 
I  do  remember  that  he  asked  me  for  a  date 
the  next  day,  Sunday,  and  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  I  had  dates  for  Sunday,  both 
afternoon  and  evening.  .  .  ." 

"But  I  dated  him  on  Monday,"  Ruth 
resumes.  "The  next  Saturday,  he  asked  me 
to  marry  him.  Up  to  this  point,  I'd  been  a 
little  amused  by  him.  He  was  so  very  tall, 
six-foot-two,  and  weighed,  at  that  time, 
only  145  pounds.  And  he  was.  on  dates, 
quite  different  from  the  boys  I'd  been  dat- 
ing. With  them,  it  had  always  been  Ruth 
this,  Ruth  that — also,  as  the  one  girl  in  a 
family  of  four  older  brothers,  I  was  a  bit 
spoiled  at  home.  So  when,  instead  of  Ruth 
this  and  that,  it  became  Sandy  this  and 
that,  Sandy  wants,  Sandy  thinks,  I  be- 
came, shall  we  say,  confused." 

"I  was  just  turned  twenty,"  Sandy  puts 
in,  "making  pretty  good  money.  I  was 
irresistible — so  I  thought!  But  nothing  im- 
pressed our  Miss  Venable.  She  treated  me 
very  badly,  very  coldly — she  was  generally 
aloof.  She  was,"  Sandy's  green-flecked 
brown  eyes  spark,  "a  challenge!" 

"It  was  in  the  parking  lot  across  from 
Station  WBT,"  Ruth  cuts  in,  "that  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  Rather  oddly,  I  thought. 
He  was  very  tired,  having  worked  most  of 
the  night,  and  was  sitting  there,  in  the  car, 
head  back,  eyes  closed.  With  his  eyes  still 
closed  he  said,  in  a  talking-in-his-sleep 
tone  of  voice,  'What  would  you  say  if  I 
should  ask  you  to  marry  me?' 

"To  which  my  reply  was  a  crisp,  'I 
should  probably  say  no.' 

"But  he  kept  'bothering'  me — or  that,  so 
I  tried  to  kid  myself,  was  the  why  I  felt 
about  it — with  practically  daily  proposals. 
And  then,  after  I  realized  that  I  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  told  him  so,  he  got 
scared.  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't—" 


"Got  scared  and  instead  of  the  fervent, 
'Let's  get  married  now,  this  morning,  this 
afternoon,'  he  began  to  say,  'Maybe  we  had 
better  wait  a  little.  .  .  .' 

"I  was  furious. 

"  'Well,  goodbye,  nice  knowing  you,  but 
I  can  easily  forget  you,'  I  said.  A  lie  and 
I  knew  it.  I'd  never  been  in  love  before. 
That  'old  feeling'  was  a  new  feeling,"  Ruth 
laughs,  "to  me.  But  that  this  was  love,  the 
kind  that  would  not  come  again,  I,  for  all 
my  ignorance  of  love,  was  sure. 

"But  with  those  flippant-sounding  words 
of  farewell,  I  really  got  him  tied  down 
solid,"  Ruth  smiles,  "and  one  month  later, 
on  July  twentieth,  we  were  married.  We'd 
planned  to  be  married,"  Ruth  explains, 
"on  August  sixteenth.  We  had  no  idea  of 
being  married  the  weekend  we  went  to  the 
beach,  Myrtle  Beach,  to  visit  with  friends 
who  were  staying  there.  But  the  friends  got 
our  reservations  all  mixed  up  and  when 
Sandy  went  into  the  little  house  where 
rooms  had  been  booked  for  us,  he  came  out 
saying,  'They  have  only  one  room  in  the 
place — we'll  have  to  get  married!' 

I  was  pretty  upset — mostly  because  I 
knew  it  would  hurt  Mother  if  I  eloped.  But 
there  we  were — and  so  I  said  I  would,  pro- 
viding that  Sandy  would  promise  to  keep 
it  absolutely  secret.  He  promised  and  we 
got  married.  When  we  got  back  to  Char- 
lotte, he  absolutely  wasn't  going  to  tell 
anyone  and,  of  course,  he  blabbed  it  all 
over  WBT.  Happily,  however,  it  didn't  get 
on  the  air  and  so  we  were  married  (again) 
according  to  plan,  on  August  sixteenth,  in 
the  Tenth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  I'd  been  brought  up.  It  was  a  very 
simple  wedding  and  I  wore  a  very  simple 
dress,  but  it  was  a  church  wedding  and 
a  home  wedding  and  a  happy  wedding,  and 
Mother  never  knew,  until  years  later,  about 
the  secret  first  wedding.  When  she  knew, 
she  took  it  beautifully." 

A  year  after  the  young  Beckers  said  their 
second  "I  do's,"  they  came  to  New  York, 
which  was  Sandy's  home  town. 

"We  took  quite  a  licking,"  Sandy  and 
Ruth  say,  almost  simultaneously,  "when 
we  first  came  to  New  York.  I  had  to  re- 
audition,"  Sandy  explains,  "for  an  an- 
nouncer's job,  and  my  auditions — and,  par- 
ticularly, the  fruits  thereof — were  con- 
spicuously few  and  far  between.  We  were 
making  only  half  as  much  in  New  York 
as  we'd  been  making  down  South.  It  got 
to  the  point  where  we  used  to  steal  bus 
rides  by  pretending,  come  time  to  collect 
fares,  to  be  so  deep  in  our  newspapers 
that  the  conductor  would  pass  us  by.  We'd 
go  to  cheap  cafeterias  and  divide  our  meals. 
One  cafeteria  of  blessed  memory — the  guy 
there  must  have  felt  sorry  for  us — he  load- 
ed us!  Used  to  give  us  double  of  every- 
thing. We  must  have  looked  skimpy,  I 
guess,  as  if  we  needed  it.  Matter  of  sober 
fact,  we  were  hungry.  .  .  . 

"I  can  still  taste  the  bitterness  and  irony 
of  the  situation  when  two  fellows  from  the 
South  (one  of  them  Olin  Tice,  best  man 
at  my  wedding)  came  up  to  New  York  and 
made  the  network  grade  in  nothing  flat — 
and  here  was  I,  the  native-born  New 
Yorker,  seething  and  churning!" 

To  the  financial  pressure  bearing  down 
on  the  young  Beckers  was  added  the  worry 
of  Ruth's  first  pregnancy,  during  which— 
as  with  the  second  and  third  babies — she 
was  gravely  ill. 

"With  Curtis,"  Ruth  admits,  "I  nearly 
died.  And  with  Annelle,  who  was  born  by 
Caesarean  section,  it  was  a  miracle  that 
either  of  us  survived.  Dr.  Frederick  Freed, 
my  wonderful  obstetrician,  calls  Annelle 
our  'miracle  baby.'  I  call  Dr.  Freed  'the 
miracle  man.'  Why,  Annelle's  birth  made 
the  Medical  Journal.  To  me,  to  us  both," 


Ruth  says,  and  her  voice  is  reverent,  "he 
is  nearly  God." 

It  was  "quite  a  licking"  they  took,  no 
doubt  about  it,  but  they  took  it  standing  up. 

"One  night  when  we  were  thoroughly 
depressed,  when  things  looked  the  blackest, 
we  were  walking  up  Madison  Avenue," 
Sandy  recalls,  "looking  in  the  shop  win- 
dows. I've  always  been  a  pipe  smoker 
and  collector,  and  in  the  window  of  the 
little  Wilkie  Pipe  Shop  I  looked  longingly 
at  one  of  those  little  old  grandfather  pipes 
with  the  curved  stem  and  the  fat  bowl. 
'Think  you'd  feel  any  better,'  Ruth  asked 
me,  quietly,  'if  you  had  it?'  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  I  answered.  I  do  remember  that, 
practically  penniless  as  we  were,  we  went 
in  and  bought  it.  Ruth,"  Sandy  adds,  his 
voice  deepening,  "is  like  that." 

Perhaps  it  was  then,  with  that  gallant 
thumbing  of  the  nose  in  the  very  face  of 
frustration,  that  fortune  at  last  turned  in 
their  favor.  At  any  rate,  it  turned — Sandy 
got  a  call  ("the  first  call  I'd  had!")  for  the 
job  of  announcer  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
show,  Reader's  Digest  Of  The  Air.  He 
began,  then,  to  do  some  fairly  steady  an- 
nouncing on  soap  operas.  Success,  like 
failure,  pyramids  and  on  Sing  Along  With 
The  Landt  Trio  he  was,  for  the  first  time, 
he  says,  "something  of  a  personality."  On 
newscasts,  thereafter,  he — as  the  announcer 
— ad  libbed  a  bit,  and  each  time  he  did  so 
the  personality  that  was  to  "make  him  what 
he  is  today"   emerged  more  clearly. 

Soon  he  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  news- 
casting,  some  of  it — such  as  the  crash  at 
La  Guardia  Airport — headline  stuff.  For 
which,  since  he  thinks  quickly  and  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  words,  he  was  commended. 
And  the  "We  want  Becker!"  movement 
was  on. 

It  was  in  late  1948  that  Sandy  was  told 
he'd  gotten  the  part  of  Young  Dr.  Malone. 

"I'd  done  some  big  shows  by  that  time," 
he  says,  "announced  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic and  others,  but  nothing  ever 
excited  me  as  much  as  Malone.  Actually, 
announcing  was  never  completely  satisfy- 
ing to  me.  I'd  hoped  to  do  some  acting — 
and  here,  in  the  part  of  Malone,  it  was!  I 
took  pride  in  the  assignment,  too.  Gary 
Merrill  had  been  doing  it  just  before  me, 
and  when  he  left  to  go  out  to  Hollywood — 
where  he  did  fine  in  pictures  and  subse- 
quently married  Bette  Davis! — there  were 
auditions  all  over  the  place.  Everyone  with 
a  tongue  (including  me)  was  auditioned. 
There  were  semi-finals  and  razzmatazz — 
and,  when  Kate  Gorman  of  the  Compton 
agency  told  me  I'd  gotten  it,  my  knees ' 
actually  buckled!  I  called  Ruth  up  im- 
mediately. We  were  kind  of  in  a  daze.  The 
kind  of  daze  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  in!" 

Now,  with  Malone  on  radio  and  Ask  The 
Camera  on  TV — not  to  mention  again  the 
other  choice  chores  on  radio  and  television 
— Sandy,  with  colors  flying,  has  come 
through.  And  happily.  .  .  . 

In  the  role  of  Young  Dr.  Malone  he  gets, 
of  course,  a  peculiarly  personal  satisfaction. 
On  the  air,  if  not  in  Little  Neck  or  on  Park 
Avenue,  he  is  the  doctor  he  always  wanted 
to  be.  To  Sandy  Becker,  of  all  actors,  Ma- 
lone is  not  merely  make-believing. 

Ask  The  Camera  provides  Sandy  with 
the  same  satisfaction.  "Dispensing  knowl- 
edge, which  is  what  I'm  doing  on  Ask  The 
Camera,  is,"  he  says,  "as  important,  per- 
haps, as  dispensing  pills. 

"I  went  on  the  show  about  the  first  of 
last  August  as  a  summer  replacement.  We 
found  that  there  is  in  children,  as  in 
adults,  a  definite  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
I  had  some  ideas  about  how  I  wanted  to 
gratify  that  thirst.  Happily  for  me,  Steve 
Krantz,  the  producer,  a  highly  imaginative, 
intelligent  guy,  saw  eye  to  eye  with  me  im- 
mediately— and  almost  at  once  the  rating 
began  to  climb,  the  letters  to  pour  in  until 
we're  getting,  as  of  now,  some  one  thousand 
letters  a  day. 
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"I  read  them  all,"  says  Sandy.  (There  are 
suitcases  of  them  in  the  Becker  living 
room!)  "And  it  kills  me  not  to  be  able  to 
use  them  all,  answer  them  all.  For  me, 
it's  a  great  responsibility,"  says  this  young 
man  who  puts  his  heart  into  his  work. 
"It's  also  a  real,  deep-down  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  the  kids  are  assimilating  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  without  hokum,  are 
learning  something  every  night — palat- 
ably." 

Sandy  puts  his  heart  into  his  marriage, 
too —  "And  none  of  the  romance,"  to  take 
Ruth's  word  for  it,  "has  gone  out  of  it." 

"Most  wonderful  husband  in  the  world" 
is  the  way  Ruth  captions  Sandy,  adding, 
"Well,  he  is — after  ten  years,  he's  still  ro- 
mantic; still  affectionate  every  day,  not 
every  other  day;  and  I  have  never,  even 
when  we  had  no  money,  heard  him  object 
to  anything  I  buy  for  myself — I  can't  have 
enough  clothes  to  please  him! — or  for  the 
house." 

"Comes  home  with  some  pretty  grue- 
some-looking antiques,  though,"  Sandy 
teases,  reddening,  man-like,  at  open  praise. 


"Half  a  toothbrush!" 

"Sandy  makes  fun  of  my  'grab-bags,'  " 
Ruth  explains,  "pretends  not  to  understand 
that,  if  you  see  one  interesting  piece  in  a 
box  of  junk,  you  have  to  take  the  whole 
box.  I  once  got  a  job-lot  for  $1.75  and 
there,  among  the  trash,  was  the  most 
wonderful  old  Ironstone  platter  which  is, 
as  we  learned  from  the  tracings,  over 
three  hundred  years  old.  I  found  our  sofa 
at  an  auction  for  $27.50  and  covered  it  my- 
self, with  this  red  material.  The  small  red 
chairs  by  the  TV  set  were  sample  chairs. 
I  got  them  for  $25  each.  I  made  the  draper- 
ies myself.  They  cost  us  $100  instead  of 
the  $500  we'd  been  quoted  for  having 
them  done.  And  we  did  all  of  the  painting 
and  papering  ourselves." 

In  his  basement  workshop  on  Sundays 
("I  try  to  do  everything  on  Sunday!"), 
Sandy  makes  what  he  describes  as  "mostly 
useless  things — a  door,  a  duck  house, 
lamps,  toys  for  the  kids.  I  also  cut  down 
and  re-did  this  old  Italian  coffee  table,"  he 
points  out,  with  modest  pride. 

Ruth  does  most  of  the  cooking  and,  as  a 


cook,  "she  is,"  says  Sandy,  "the  finest! 
She's  an  improviser  and  it  always  turns  out 
fine!  I,"  Sandy  grins,  "am  a  chemical-set 
cooker.  Like  to  take  all  kinds  of  canned 
stuff  and  fool  around  with  it.  Inspirational 
cooking,  you  might  say!" 

In  the  Becker  household  there  is  now 
the  invaluable  Gundel,  housekeeper,  chil- 
dren's nurse  and  member  of  the  family. 
(Gundel  came  from  Germany,  and  the 
Beckers  are  now  bringing  over  her  entire 
family.)  But  Ruth  still  does  most  of  the 
cooking,  lists  her  occupation  as  "house- 
wife," and  that  is  happy-making,  too. 

"Ruth  has  a  very  beautiful  voice,"  Sandy 
beams,  "and,  as  soon  as  I  say  I'm  glad  she 
isn't  singing  professionally,  I  seem  to  be 
the  kind  of  man  who  wants  to  submerge 
his  wife.  Actually,  I  don't  want  to — but  the 
kind  of  singing  Ruth  would  be  doing  would 
be  late  at  night,  night  clubs  and  such,  the 
kind  of  things  that  don't  go  very  well  with 
home  life.  .  .  ." 

"With  our  home  life,  anyway,"  Ruth 
smiles. 

"Happy  as  it  is,"  adds  Sandy. 


(Continued   from   page   49) 

Such  teasing  doesn't  go  on  often,  any- 
how. Nancy  is  the  first  to  say  that  the  man 
she  married  is  a  thoroughly  stable  fellow, 
with  no  time  for  temperament.  A  busy 
man,  whose  life  has  been  enriched  by 
many  things  that  he  never  really  planned 
for  himself  or  expected  to  happen.  In  fact, 
this  element  of  the  unexpected  has  been 
weaving  in  and  out  of  Nat's  experience 
ever  since  high-school  days.  (If  you're  a 
follower  of  Mark  Douglas'  career  you'll 
remember  that  Mark's  life,  too,  has  taken 
many  unusual  twists  and  turns.) 

Most  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
to  Nat  stem  from  the  year  he  was  sixteen 
and  announced  to  the  family  one  day  that 
he  would  like  to  learn  to  play  the  trumpet. 
An  uncle  who  was  a  little  hard  of  hearing 
misunderstood  and  thought  Nat  had  asked 
for  drums,  so  that's  what  he  got  as  his 
next  present.  Quite  naturally,  then,  he  de- 
cided to  master  them,  which  led  later  to 
his  organizing  a  dance  band  and  putting 
a  lot  of  time  into  extra-curricular  activities 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  school  years. 
Not  that  he  was  intending  to  be  a  profes- 
sional musician.  It  seemed  more  likely 
that  he  would  become  an  actor,  like  his 
father,  who  combined  acting  with  singing 
in  musical  productions. 

In  high  school  he  had  decided  that  ama- 
teur dramatics  were  not  for  a  fellow  like 
himself  who,  through  his  father,  has  been 
around  real  actors  and  the  real  theatre  all 
his  life.  A  teacher  wanted  him  to  try  out 
for  the  class-night  play,  and  without  caring 
one  way  or  the  other  he  walked  off  with 
the  role  of  the  hero.  College  dramatics,  and 
a  scholarship  in  a  dramatic  school  fol- 
lowed, and  after  college  a  job  in  radio. 
By  this  time  he  thought  of  himself  as  an 
actor,  and  his  career  seemed  set.  Then, 
practically  overnight,  he  went  back  to  his 
drums. 

It  happened  this  way.  The  Depression 
began  to  lop  off  radio  jobs,  and  Nat's  got 
lopped  quickly.  Unexpectedly,  he  had  to 
turn  to  music  again  and,  through  the 
recommendation  of  a  professional  musi- 
cian he  had  hired  occasionally  to  assist  in 
big-time  dates  of  his  college  band,  he  now 
got  a  real  professional  job.  For  six  years, 
he  toured  the  country  with  some  of  the 
leading  dance  bands,  made  recordings, 
and  believed  that  for  him  acting  had  be- 
ll come  completely  sidetracked. 
M  Marriage  was  being  sidetracked  too,  un- 
til he  was  more  securely  established.  Again 

the  unexpected  happened.  He  was  playing 
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Wendy  Warren's  Man 

at  a  country  club  near  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, when  he  met  the  blue-eyed  blonde 
who  was  to  upset  all  his  plans.  She  had 
come  to  the  club  with  her  date,  a  local 
boy  whom  everyone  expected  she  would 
marry  when  she  got  a  little  older.  When 
Nat  was  introduced,  he  knew  that  this 
meeting  and  this  girl  were  going  to  be 
quite  different  from  all  the  others.  "I  hadn't 
prepared  myself  mentally  for  falling  in 
love  and  getting  married,  because  there 
was  too  much  else  I  wanted  to  do  first. 
But  there  it  was,  happening.  I  knew  before 
many  days  had  passed  that  this  was  the 
girl  I  wanted  to  marry." 

When,  recently,  on  his  radio  program, 
Nat  played  out  Mark's  stormy  courtship 
of  Wendy  Warren,  it  was  easy  for  him  to 
get  "inside"  the  role.  "It  paralleled  my 
own  courtship  of  Nancy  at  least  in  its 
uncertainties,"  he  says.  "In  our  case,  there 
was  this  other  boy.  And  there  was  oppo- 
sition from  both  of  our  families,  naturally 
enough,  since  neither  knew  the  other. 
Nancy  was  still  very  young,  I  wasn't  per- 
manently settled,  there  were  no  immed- 
iate prospects  of  our  having  a  home  in 
any  one  place.  That's  all  over  now — the 
opposition,  I  mean — with  everybody  point- 
ing with  pride  to  our  family  life  and  being 
happy  about  our  marriage." 

During  those  first  few  weeks  after  Nat 
met  Nancy  he  tried  to  pretend  to  ignore 
her  when  she  came  to  the  club  with  a  date. 
He  even  convinced  himself  that  she  was 
probably  unaware  he  was  alive,  and  that 
she  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  him. 
He  must  have  been  wrong — because,  when 
he  asked  to  drop  by  one  afternoon  and 
take  her  for  a  walk,  he  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  other  boy  and  said  he  didn't 
want  to  break  up  anything  that  might  have 
been  decided  before  he  came  along.  "Nancy 
got  quite  angry  at  this  point,"  Nat  says 
now.  "She  said  she  was  old  enough  to 
make  her  own  decisions,  and  I  knew  then 
that  she  was  more  interested  in  me  than 
I  had  dared  to  hope.  After  two  months, 
when  the  band's  engagement  was  over,  I 
spoke  to  Nancy's  mother,  but  we  had  to 
leave  things  the  way  they  were,  when  I 
moved  on  to  the  next  spot.  I  would  fly  in 
to  see  Nancy  if  I  were  anywhere  near 
Baltimore,  or  anywhere  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  Between  us  we 
must  have  requisitioned  tons  of  stationery 
and  rivers  of  ink,  and  thousands  of  feet 
of  telephone  wires. 

"Finally,  when  she  came  of  age,  we  took 
things    into    our    own    hands    and    eloped, 


and  after  that  Nancy  traveled  with  me. 
Through  my  work,  we  went  back  and  forth 
across  practically  every  state  and  into 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  had  some  won- 
derful times.  I  made  two  motion  pictures 
in  Hollywood — 'Seven  Days'  Leave'  at  RKO, 
with  Lucille  Ball  and  Victor  Mature,  and 
one  at  Universal  with  the  Ritz  Brothers 
called  'Behind  the  Eight  Ball.' " 

The  time  came  when  both  wanted  to 
settle  permanently  in  New  York.  Nat 
went  back  to  radio,  played  leads  in  dra- 
matic serials  like  The  Second  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton and  Backstage  Wife,  and  appeared  in 
many  other  dramatic  shows.  There  was  one 
point  at  which  he  was  playing  in  three 
different  daytime  dramas,  until  a  time 
change  in  one  of  them  made  a  conflict  with 
his  other  rehearsal  periods.  On  television, 
he  has  played  in  most  of  the  important 
dramas  and  has  done  many  leads  on  Big 
Story,  Treasury  Men  In  Action,  and  others. 
He  plays  intermittently  on  Captain  Video, 
where  he  has  been  Special  Agent  Carter 
and,  most  recently,  Dr.  Lawson — and  you 
may  tune  in  any  day  now  to  find  him  im- 
personating some  new  kind  of  ace-space- 
man, or  concocting  some  cosmic  chicanery. 

Radio  and  TV  have  left  him  some  time 
for  his  favorite  sport,  golf,  and  time  to 
teach  Nancy  how  to  play.  He  had  just 
bought  her  the  snazziest  set  of  clubs  he 
could  find,  to  encourage  her  to  keep  on, 
when  she  suddenly  had  to  give  up  golf 
for  a  while  and  await  the  arrival  of  their 
first  child.  This  was  an  unexpected  hap- 
pening, as  they  had  about  decided,  after 
nine  years  of  marriage,  that  there  would 
be  no  children  of  their  own  and  were  pre- 
paring to  adopt  a  baby.  Fifteen  months 
after  Wendy  Ann  arrived  (on  December 
11,  1949),  Debra  Jane  was  born — on  March 
8,  1951. 

People  connect  their  older  daughter's 
name  with  the  Wendy  Warren  program, 
but  that,  too,  just  "happened."  Nat  didn't 
go  on  the  program  until  some  time  after 
Wendy's  birth,  but  they  liked  the  name, 
which  later  was  to  loom  so  importantly 
in  Nat's  work.  His  hobbies,  too,  were  as 
unplanned  as  the  coincidence  of  Wendy's 
name,  developing  from  unexpected  de- 
mands upon  his  ingenuity  and  skills.  The 
house  they  had  bought  in  a  suburban  com- 
munity had  been  big  enough  when  they 
first  moved  in,  but  with  Debra's  arrival 
they  began  to  spill  over  into  every  inch. 
Nat  had  to  learn  how  to  expand  that 
house,  and  to  find  ways  to  increase  the 
family   comfort.   With   the   help   of  a   car- 


penter  he  finished  an  extra  room  and 
hallway  upstairs,  and  partitioned  off  the 
rest  for  much-needed  storage  space.  The 
garage  was  lengthened  so  he  could  have 
a  workshop  at  the  back.  Now  that  the 
kids  are  growing  up,  he  falls  over  dolls  and 
tricycles  to  get  to  it,  but  it's  still  his 
pride. 

Other  Polen  projects  have  been  knotty- 
pining  the  kitchen  walls,  making  cornices 
for  the  windows,  doing  electrical  work  un- 
der the  skilled  instruction  of  a  neighbor 
who  told  him  what  to  do — and,  more  im- 
portant, what  not  to  do — and  building 
toys  for  the  children.  On  hand  right  now 
are  plans  for  a  cabinet  to  house  an  AM- 
FM  radio  and  record  player,  a  toy  chest 
for  the  children,  and  an  Early  American 
"dry  sink"  of  knotty  pine,  with  a  place  for 
potted  plants  in  the  top.  A  fair-sized 
lineup  for  a  fellow  who  had  hardly  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  a  hammer  be- 
fore he  became  a  householder.  The  work 
has  turned  out  to  have  therapeutic  value 
too,  relaxing  for  a  man  who  works  with 
ideas  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Another  recent  interest,  getting  a  chance 
to  direct  a  group  of  actors,  wasn't  com- 
pletely unplanned,  because  Nat  hopes  to 
direct  at  some  future  time,  but  the  way  it 
happened  was  certainly  unexpected.  Out 
of  a  clear  sky,  one  day  about  a  year 
ago,  the  local  Little  Theatre  group  called 
him  and  asked  if  he  would  direct  the  play 
they  planned  to  put  on  last  summer.  Now 
another  one  is  coming  up.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  group  of  professionals  like  Nat, 
who  find  themselves  living  rather  far  from 
Broadway,  have  banded  together  to  form 
a  local  "arena  theatre."  He  wanted  to 
direct  for  this  one,  too,  but  they  needed 
him  for  a  role  in  their  first  production, 
"Second  Threshold."  Oddly  enough,  all 
this  activity  began  before  Mark  Douglas, 
in  the  Wendy  Warren  script,  wrote  and 
directed  his  play.  The  actors  Nat  directs 
tell  him  that  some  days  he  sounds  a  lot 
like  Mark,  when  he's  impatient  with  their 
mistakes.  They  don't  really  mean  it,  how- 
ever, because  Nat  is  having  too  much  fun 
out  of  the  whole  business  of  working  with 
a  community  group  ever  to  get  really 
upset,  as  Mark  did  with  his  professional 
actors. 

Nowadays,  when  the  Polens  get  the  rare 
chance  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  their  house, 


they  can  feel  pretty  pleased  about  the 
way  Nancy  has  used  color  and  decoration. 
The  walls  are  mostly  deep,  restful  greens. 
One  wall  is  papered  for  contrast,  in  a 
Grandma  Moses  sampler  print.  The  fire- 
place bricks  are  painted  white,  there  are 
touches  of  gold  and  white  in  fabrics  and 
lamps  and  decorations,  and  a  few  bright 
patches  of  color  scattered  about  all  the 
rooms  to  give  a  cheery  note.  Nancy,  one 
of  eight  children,  knows  the  endless  round 
of  housekeeping,  but  she  has  things  down 
to  a  system  and  is  fussy  about  everything 
being  just  right. 

When  Nat  appears  on  Captain  Video,  she 
sometimes  lets  the  children  stay  up  a 
while  to  watch.  The  first  time  this  hap- 
pened, their  daddy  was  getting  some 
rough  treatment  from  a  spaceman,  and 
his  arm  was  supposed  to  be  hurt.  Debra, 
old  enough  to  realize  he  was  in  trouble, 
forgot  that  her  mother  had  said  this  was 
"only  pretend"  and  she  rushed  to  the 
screen  and  tried  to  pull  her  father  out. 
"Give  me  Daddy.  I  fix  him,  I  fix  him," 
she  insisted.  Ever  since  then  the  kids 
haven't  been  allowed  to  watch,  if  trou- 
ble is  brewing  for  Daddy. 

While  playing  a  role  on  Captain  Video  is 
probably  mostly  fun  for  Nat,  portraying 
Mark  Douglas  on  the  Wendy  Warren  pro- 
gram is  a  real  challenge,  since  he  has  to 
get  inside  the  character  of  this  complex 
personality  to  play  him  properly.  "Mark, 
as  I  see  him,  is  a  poetic  person,  deeply 
sensitive,  inclined  to  extreme  heights  and 
depths  of  feeling.  When  Wendy  Warren 
says  he  is  'on  wires'  I  know  just  what  she 
means.  As  Mark,  I  am  either  riding  the 
crest  of  the  wave  or  sinking  'way  down 
under.  Yet  sometimes  I  think  people  like 
that  get  more  out  of  life  than  the  others 
do.  They  feel  so  strongly  about  every- 
thing. They  suffer  so  from  unhappiness, 
they  are  super-sensitive,  but  they  savor 
every  happiness  to  its  fullest." 

As  her  husband  says  this,  Nancy  nods 
her  head  in  agreement,  and  you  know 
she  is  thinking  that  in  some  ways  this 
could  be  a  description  of  Nat  himself,  a 
sensitive  man  of  deeply-felt  emotions  .  .  . 
except  that — between  his  jobs  in  radio 
and  television,  his  home  and  wife  and 
kids,  and  all  the  extra-curricular  activiies 
— he  has  absolutely  no  time  for  tempera- 
ment! 


HANG  AROUND... 

.  .  .  your  radio  every  Sunday  afternoon  and  be 
sure  to  listen  to  the  exciting,  factual  "True  Detec- 
tive Mysteries"  radio  program. 

You  may  win 

$1000.00  Reward 

for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive 
criminal  named  and  described  on  the  program. 
Hear  the  details  on 

TRUE  DETECTIVE  MYSTERIES 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  on  527  Mutual  Stations 

You'll  chill  to  a  terror  that  swept  the  countryside.    Read  "SEVEN 
STRANGLED  GIRLS"  in  June  TRUE  DETECTIVE  now  on  sale. 


(MIS 

TALCUM 


Snoweryourselfwitn 
Alavis  Talc.  This 
velvety  imported  talc 
is  exquisitely  per- 
fumed, smootlis  your 
skin  to  satin  softness 
.  .  .  insures  your 
daintiness  .  . .  absorbs 
moisture  .  .  .helps 
prevent  chafing. 

29<t     43*     59<t 

at  all  toiletries  counters 

plus  tax 
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Front  Seat  at  the  Coronation 


(Continued  from  page  35) 
is  telling  you  that  you  have  won  a  trip  to 
England  for  the  Coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  in  London,  in  June  (and 
this  you  can't  believe  at  all,  at  first). 
A  trip  for  yourself  and  anyone  you  wish 
to  take  along  as  a  traveling  companion. 
And,  suddenly,  you  remember  Irene's  con- 
test and  those  five  postcards  you  sent  off 
to  New  York  a  few  weeks  back,  each  one 
with  a  figure  written  on  it,  and  your 
suggestion  for  an  unusual  way  to  serve 
Hostess  Cup  Cakes.  The  figure  was  your 
guess  at  the  number  of  prizes  that  had 
been  given  out  to  home  players  in  the  six 
years  that  Irene's  program,  Grand  Slam, 
had  been  on  the  air.  Now  Irene  is  telling 
you  that  one  of  those  postcards  had  hit 
the  exact  number,  15,108,  and  that  you  and 
one  other  contestant  had  guessed  it  right 
and  therefore  had   won   Coronation  trips. 

It  sounds  like  a  fairytale,  but  it  really 
hapDened  last  January  28  to  Mrs.  Albert 
O.  Westover,  of  San  Diego,  California,  and 
to  Elsie  Witt  of  Cunningham,  Kansas.  Only 
once  before,  back  in  1947,  had  Mrs.  West- 
over  competed  in  any  contest.  As  a  Beas- 
ley  fan  of  long  standing,  Mrs.  Westover  had 
sent  in  some  questions  for  a  studio  player  to 
answer  and,  when  the  studio  contestant 
failed,  she  had  won  a  lapel  watch  and 
some  cooking  utensils.  This,  years  later, 
was  something  completely  unexpected. 

"I  still  had  the  radio  going  when  the  tele- 
phone rang,  right  after  Grand  Slam,"  Caro- 
line Westover  told  her  family  later.  "It  was 
Irene  and  she  was  nearly  as  excited  as 
I  was.  I  had  to  ask  her  to  wait  while  I  turned 
the  radio  off.  Then  we  talked  at  least  ten 
minutes,  and  she  was  so  friendly  and  won- 
derful. At  first  I  said,  'Oh,  no,  you  can't  mean 
me,'  but  she  assured  me  that  she  did." 

As  soon  as  the  New  York  call  was  fin- 
ished, Mrs.  Westover  tried  to  reach  her 
husband  to  tell  him  the  news.  Albert 
Westover  is  a  building  contractor,  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  and  that  day  he  was 
working  on  a  new  building  that  had  no 
telephone.  She  called  him  on  a  phone  down 
the  street  from  his  work.  "I  said,  'Sit  down, 
Al,  before  you  listen  to  this.  I  have  news 
that  will  just  about  take  you  off  your  feet.' 
I  told  him  we  were  going  to  the  Corona- 
tion. He  was  quiet  for  a  minute,  then  he 
said,  'You  know,  dear,  it  isn't  funny  to 
call  me  to  the  telephone  to  pull  a  joke 
like  this  on  me  when  I'm  so  busy.  I'll  talk 
to  you  when  I  get  home.' " 

Telling  her  husband  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  meeting  with  what  was  almost 
disbelief,  at  first,  and  then  amazed  hap- 
piness, on  the  part  of  the  whole  family. 
Ten-year-old  Carole,  the  youngest  of  their 
five  children,  was  jubilant  and  suggested 
at  once  that  one  suitcase  would  hold  her. 
She  settled,  however,  for  the  promise  of 
some  new  dolls  for  her  already  extensive 
collection,  a  pretty  dress  and  hat,  and  "any- 
thing you  see  that's  pretty  and  you  think 
I  would  like."  She  will  stay  with  her  sister 
Joan  and  Joan's  husband,  John  Zetter- 
quist,  and  their  three  children,  Stevan, 
Philip  and  Eileen,  in  nearby  Linda  Vista. 
The  telephone  wires  going  in  and  out  of 
the  Westovers'  house  carried  a  heavy  load 
all  that  day.  Word  went  out  to  Lois,  the 
eldest  daughter  in  the  Westover  family, 
who  is  married  to  Wilf  Wegener,  manager 
of  the  Technical  Laboratory  attached  to  the 
hospital  at  Richfield,  Utah.  They  have 
three  little  girls,  Jill,  Rebecca  and  Jean- 
nie,  and  a  son,  Bill.  Betty,  the  second 
daughter,  married  to  Orville  C.  Hancock, 
lives  near  her  sister  Joan  in  Linda  Vista, 
B  and  there  are  two  children  in  that  family, 
M  Jimmy  and  Nancy.  Down  the  block  from 
the  Westovers  lives  their  oldest  child,  their 
only  son,  Richard,  whose  wife  is  Wilma 
ob 


and  whose  four  boys  are  Robert,  Keith, 
Layne  and  Clay. 

The  news  of  the  fabulous  prize  got 
around  town  fast.  The  San  Diego  Union 
and  the  Tribune  both  carried  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Westover  and  articles  about  her  good 
fortune.  Radio  and  television  newscasts 
spread  the  story.  Neighbors  flocked  to 
the  house.  People  she  hardly  knew  were 
so  delighted  about  it  that  they  telephoned 
congratulations.  Some  recognized  her  from 
her  newspaper  pictures  and  stopped  her 
on  the  street  to  say  how  wonderful  it  was. 
"Many  of  them  would  ask  if  I  had  really 
won  the  trip  through  a  contest.  They  had 
heard  of  people  winning  things  like  that 
but  thought  it  was  just  propaganda  or  pub- 
licity. I  think  it  impressed  a  lot  of  folks 
that  these  contests  are  on  the  level,  hav- 
ing now  personally  met  someone  who  was 
a  winner.  The  part  that  pleased  me  so  much 
was  that  everyone  else  seemed  as  happy 
about  my  winning  as  I  was." 

The  events  in  Mrs.  Westover's  life,  mean- 
while, were  being  paralleled  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  away  in  Cunningham,  Kan- 
sas, where  Mrs.  Witt,  ill  with  the  flu,  heard 
her  name  as  winner  over  Irene  Beasley's 
Grand  Slam  program,  and  she  too  received 
a  confirming  phone  call  from  Irene.  At  first, 
Mr.  Witt  couldn't  believe  the  news,  then, 
when  convinced,  he  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
the  trip  as  much  as  Mr.  Westover.  Arrange- 
ments, too,  had  to  be  made  for  the  care  of 
the  Witts'  two  children.  And  neighbors  and 
well-wishers  telephoned  and  wrote  letters 
of  congratulations. 

As  for  the  Westover  trip  itself,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  be  present  for  the  historic  pag- 
eant of  the  crowning  of  England's  Queen, 
there  are  hardly  words  to  describe  how 
Caroline  Westover  feels.  Neither  she  nor 
Mr.  Westover  have  ever  flown,  and  there 
will  be,  first,  the  trans-continental  flight 
east  from  Municipal  Airport  in  San  Diego 
to  New  York,  and  then  the  trans-oceanic 
flight  on  Saturday,  May  30,  from  Interna- 
tional Airport  to  their  destination  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  "I  wake 
up  dreaming  cf  all  the  thrills  of  just  this 
one  part  of  this  glorious  trip,  and  thinking 
of  how  my  husband  and  I  will  share  this 
wonderful  new  experience  of  flying,"  she 
says. 

They  will  spend  Sunday  and  Monday  at 
Le  Touquet,  a  French  seaside  resort,  where 
they  will  stay  at  a  fashionable  hotel.  There 
will  be  surf  and  pool  bathing,  golf,  and 
other  sports,  if  they  want  to  join  in.  At 
night  there  will  be  dancing  and  entertain- 
ment at  the  Casino.  Tuesday  will  find  them 
in  London,  occupying  reserved  seats  for 
the  Coronation  procession,  followed  by 
dinner  and  tickets  to  the  famous  London 
music  hall,  the  Palladium.  Wednesday 
they  will  go  back  to  Le  Touquet  to  relax. 
On  Thursday  they  will  drive  to  Paris, 
luncheon  on  the  way  at  the  lace  center 
of  Chantilly.  In  Paris  they  will  see  the 
Folies  Bergere,  and  on  ■  Friday  drive  out 
to  the  Palace  at  Versailles  and  wander 
through  the  beautiful  gardens,  of  which 
they  have  seen  so  many  pictures.  They 
will  have  dinner  in  Paris  that  night,  go  on 
a  tour  of  the  famous  night  spots,  and  fol- 
low that  with  a  day  of  sight-seeing  all  over 
Paris. 

Their  schedule  calls  for  the  flight  home 
next  day,  but  the  Westovers  may  prolong 
their  stay  two  weeks  further  on  their 
own  account,  to  visit  some  of  the  countries 
they  have  always  wanted  to  see,  probably 
Switzerland  and  Italy — where  they  hope  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  Rome — returning  to 
Paris  by  way  of  Nice,  and  spending  the  end 
of  their  vacation  in  London.  There  Mrs. 
Westover  hopes  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
distant  ceusins  with  whom  she  has  been 
corresponding. 


Part  of  her  interest  in  meeting  relatives, 
apart  from  the  natural  family  considera- 
tions, is  her  interest  in  genealogy.  She  has 
been  writing  a  history  of  her  own  family 
for  generations  back,  and  is  the  chairman 
of  programs  of  the  San  Diego  Genealogical 
Society.  Besides  her  active  club,  civic  and 
church  work  (all  the  Westovers  are  active 
in  their  church),  she  does  her  own  house- 
work in  their  roomy,  comfortable  old 
house  in  a  good  section  of  San  Diego,  a 
house  which  has  been  thoroughly  modern- 
ized by  her  builder  husband.  She  loves  to 
cook,  and  has  a  reputation  for  desserts. 

Now,  a  good  deal  of  the  spare  time  goes 
into  reading  up  on  previous  Coronations 
and  on  the  Royal  Family,  although  she  al- 
ready knows  a  great  deal  about  both.  "I 
have  always  been  interested  in  them,"  she 
explains,  "because  they  seem  like  such  a 
wholesome  group  of  people.  I  have  sym- 
pathized with  their  having  to  be  in  the 
limelight  and  have  marveled  at  how  well 
they  wear  under  its  glare.  I  know  the 
Coronation  procedure  in  a  general  way, 
and  can  hardly  believe  that  the  oppor- 
tunity will  be  mine  to  see  part  of  this 
historic  event  in  England.  I  am  sure  the 
tears  will  come  to  my  eyes  when  tae 
youthful  Queen  officially  takes  on  her 
tremendous  responsibilities.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  I  will  have  even  more  understarding 
of  her  position  when  I  see  the  reaction  of 
the  British  people  to  this  great  occasion.' 

No  story  about  the  Westovers  and  their 
trip  would  be  complete  without  telling 
something  of  how  it  came  about.  In  the 
first  place,  you  have  probably  guessed  that 
Caroline  Westover  is  the  kind  of  woman 
who  likes  to  try  new  things  and  who  keeps 
her  mind  alert  and  open.  "I  have  always 
been  ready  to  take  a  chance  in  a  game. 

"So  the  first  day  it  was  announced  on 
the  radio  I  sat  right  down  and  tried  to 
figure  out  the  number  of  prizes  that  had 
been  sent  out  to  home  winners  during  the 
six-year  period.  Being  a  constant  listener, 
I  knew  that  the  Continental  Baking  Com- 
pany had  been  generous  with  extra  prizes 
during  their  anniversary  and  Christmas 
weeks  every  year,  so  I  took  all  that  into 
consideration,  but  after  I  sent  the  first 
postcard  I  began  to  have  misgivings  about 
the  number  I  had  arrived  at.  I  began  to 
re-figure,  and  I  sent  another  card.  1  sent 
a  third  one,  and  a  fourth,  each  time  re- 
vising my  calculations. 

About  a  week  after  that,  I  got  out  all 
my  previous  figures  and  thought  about 
them  some  more.  This  time  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  simply  wrote  down  the  number  that 
seemed  right  to  me,  and  mailed  it  off 
without  giving  myself  a  chance  to  change 
my  mind.  It  was  a  lower  number  than  the 
others,  because  I  had  used  another  method 
of  calculating,  and  it  won  the  prize.  I  never 
consulted  anyone  about  what  I  should  send 
in,  but  relied  on  my  own  judgment,  and 
the  thing  that  really  amazes  me  is  that 
I  should  hit  exactly  the  right  number. 

"Thinking  back,  now  that  the  contest  is 
all  over  and  my  husband  and  I  are  pre- 
paring for  the  privilege  of  going  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  and  of  witnessing 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England,  I  believe 
that  it  was  more  good  luck  than  good 
judgment,  or  maybe  just  some  inspired 
guessing,  that  did  the  trick.  Possibly  it's 
an  answer  to  my  prayer  of  many  years, 
that  I  might  someday  see  England  for 
myself.  Who  knows?  For  us,  it  is  a  glorious 
experience  to  look  forward  to,  and  some- 
thing wonderful  to  be  remembered  for  all 
the  years  to  come.  As  for  all  my  children, 
the  sweet  things,  all  they  really  ask  is  that 
we  bring  back  happy  memories  and  come 
back    to    them,    safe    and    well!" 


Bud  Collyer 


(Continued  from  "page  60) 
preferred  to  be  together.  All  of  which  left 
the  adjoining  bedroom  empty,  and  gave  me 
a  place  to  set  up  a  theatre.  I  was  fairly 
handy  with  tools,  and  had  been  backstage 
at  enough  theatres  to  have  a  general  idea 
of  what  was  considered  standard  equip- 
ment. Using  one  end  of  the  room  for  a 
stage — the  end  into  which  the  door  from 
the  bedroom  opened — I  rigged  up  one  of 
the  most  complicated  sets  of  stage  cur- 
tains ever  seen  outside  of  the  Radio  City 
Music  Hall. 

"On  this  stage,  I,  Bud  Collyer,  gave 
nightly  performances  for  my  family.  My 
performances  were  always  spontaneous — 
sometimes  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  myself 
as  to  my  audience.  I  gave  everything — 
from  heavy  drama  to  musicals.  And  I  did 
everything — from  working  the  curtains 
and  lights,  to  gathering  and  arranging  the 
props,  to  running  the  phonograph  for  the 
musicals,  to  the  actual  acting  and  singing. 
Naturally,  it  was  great  fun — but  beyond 
that,  to  me,  personally,  it  was  important. 
It  brought  me  up  sharp  with  the  fact  that 
my  parents  were  my  friends  .  .  .  my  best 
friends.  Never  once  during  this  period  of 
my  life  did  either  my  mother  or  my  father 
ever  say,  'Not  tonight,  Bud.' 

"My  father,  who  often  had  to  work  at 
night,  always  arranged  his  business  en- 
gagements so  that,  for  the  half-hour  after 
dinner,  he  could  attend  my  performances. 
If  my  parents  had  never  done  another 
thing  for  me — which,  of  course,  they  did 
-the  friendship  they  gave  would  have 
been  enough.  I  really  feel  very  strongly  on 
this.  It  is  the  thing  I  am  striving  so 
hard  to  accomplish  with  my  own  children 
.  .  have  them  regard  me  as  their  best 
friend.  I  think,  if  I  can  be  sure  of  this,  I 
can  also  be  sure  of  never  failing  them, 
as  my  parents  never  failed  me." 

When  Bud  reached  high -school  age,  he 
branched  out  from  his  home  performances 
and  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Dramatic  Club.  At  Wil- 
liams College  he  not  only  took  part  in  the 
four  yearly  productions  of  the  Williams 
Little  Theatre — a  group  that  used  the 
faculty  wives  and  women  teachers  from 
the  local  school  for  the  female  roles — but 
also  two  plays  a  year  with  the  Cap  and 
Bells  Society,  a  strictly  student  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  men  played  all  the  roles. 
Besides  these  activities,  he  found  time  to 
go  out  for  the  usual  athletic  sports  .  .  . 
making  first  team  on  some,  and  scrub 
team  on  others. 

As  though  these  were  not  enough  in  the 
way  of  extra-curricular  activities,  Bud's 
interest  in  religion  came  to  the  fore,  and 
he  joined  the  Williams  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Bud  had  always  had  a  very  great 
interest  in  religion,  and  this  college  group 
afforded  him  an  outlet  to  put  this  interest 
to  practical  use.  A  number  of  the  small 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  were 
too  poor  to  afford  regular  ministers,  so  the 
Williams  Christian  Association  took  them 
under  their  wing — the  boys  organized  and 
ran  the  various  Sunday  schools  and  church 
services.  They  organized  church  get-to- 
gethers, and  Bud  and  the  boys  would  work 
up  entertainments  for  these  occasions  .  .  . 
Bud  generally  singing  and  playing  the 
guitar. 

These  activities  did  not  end  with  the 
receipt  of  his  diploma — since  graduation,  he 
has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  various  local  churches.  He  has 
been  Sunday  School  Superintendent  for  a 
Community  Church,  an  Episcopal,  a  Meth- 
odist, and  now  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
his  present  home  town  of  Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 

By  the  time  Bud  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  he  had  decided  to  follow 


in  his  father's  footsteps  and  become  a  law- 
yer. Or,  at  least,  he  had  decided  to  tuck  a 
law  degree  in  his  vest  pocket  and  pass  the 
New  York  Bar  examinations,  so  that  he 
could  always  be  a  lawyer  if,  when  the 
time  came,  he  still  wanted  to.  In  other 
words,  he  made  a  decision  regarding  his 
future — but  proceeded  with  an  open  mind. 
From  Williams  College,  Bud  went  to 
Fordham  Law  School.  In  those  days  Ford- 
ham  had  no  dramatic  club,  and  for  a  time 
it  appeared  as  though  he  would  have  to 
forego  his  pet  extra-curricular  activity. 
But  not  for  long.  The  Morningside  Play- 
ers, Columbia  University's  dramatic  club, 
invited  him  to  join  them,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  Bud  divided  his  time  between 
Fordham  law  and  Columbia  dramatics  .  .  . 
to  say  nothing  of  a  musical  show  he  put 
on  six  days  a  week  at  7:45-8:00  A.M.  over 
WCBS. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  latter  activity 
that  he  not  only  paid  his  way  through 
Fordham  Law,  but  also  paid  for  a  thirty- 
four -day  European  trip  upon  graduation. 
Upon  his  return  from  his  European  holi- 
day, he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  law 
office  for  a  scant  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
On  the  side,  he  continued  his  work  with 
the  Morningside  Players,  and,  as  it  turned 
out  two  years  later,  it  was  this  group  that 
was  responsible  for  the  major  change  in 
the  direction  of  his  career.  One  evening, 
an  NBC  producer  attended  a  Columbia 
play  in  which  Bud  had  a  singing  part,  and 
— the  next  thing  Bud  knew — he  had  left 
law  in  favor  of  a  role  on  the  NBC  sus- 
taining program,  Dreams  Of  The  Long 
Ago.  In  due  time,  other  acting  as  well  as 
announcing  roles  came  along. 

In  1939  he  took  over  the  roles  of  Clark 
Kent  and  Superman — in  the  popular  radio 
program,  Superman — which  roles  he  con- 
tinued to  play  for  twelve  and  a  half  years. 
By  1940  his  assignments  were  equally 
divided  between  acting  and  announcing. 
In  the  mid -forties,  quiz  shows  came  into 
the  picture  and  the  need  for  emcees  be- 
came greater  and  greater.  With  his  usual 
open  mind,  Bud  sensed  another  turn  in 
the  road,  and  proceeded  to  train  himself 
in  the  art  of  ad  libbing.  Here  his  law 
training — and,  perhaps,  those  early  days 
of  his  personal  theatre — came  to  his  aid, 
and  in  short  order  he  won  his  first  master- 
of-ceremonies  assignment  in  the  Battle 
Of  The  Boroughs.  As  his  emcee  calls 
mounted,  his  dramatic  roles  dropped,  and 
today  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  quizmasters 
on  the  air  and  TV  screen.  "By  the  same 
token,"  Bud  grins,  "almost  nobody  calls 
me  for  dramatic  roles  any  more.  What  has 
happened  is  that  I  have  gone  from  law  to 
acting  to  announcing  to  emceeing,  and, 
frankly,  I'm  quite  happy  with  the  out- 
come. I  like  the  stimulation  of  emceeing. 
I  like  the  continual  meeting  of  new  per- 
sonalities on  quiz  shows.  And,  best  of  all, 
I  like  the  more  scheduled  life  of  the  em- 
cee, as  opposed  to  the  hit-or-miss  existence 
of  the  actor — it  gives  me  more  time  to  be 
with  my  family.  I  imagine  I  have  even 
more  time  with  my  family  than  the  average 
business  man  who,  despite  regular  office 
hours,  of  necessity  must  frequently  bring 
home  office  leftovers  to  work  on  at  night. 
I  can  remember  my  father  working  far 
into  the  night  on  briefs  for  the  following 
day's   court   session. 

"Had  I  remained  a  lawyer,  I,  too,  might 
be  burning  the  midnight  oil  in  the  solitude 
of  my  study.  I'll  bet  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  manage  what  we  laughingly  refer 
to  as  my  hobby — Pat's,  Cynthia's  and/or 
Michael's  homework!  Yes,  I'm  glad  I 
wasn't  stubborn  .  .  .  that,  when  the  signs 
pointed  in  other  directions,  I  willingly 
went  along." 
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Any  wife  who  is  doubtful  about  how  to 
practice  feminine  hygiene  and  what  to 
use  should  profit  immensely  by  these 
scientific  facts. 

Women  have  long  recognized  the 
value  of  a  cleansing,  deodorizing  and 
antiseptic  douche  for  vaginal  cleanliness. 
The  woman  who  uses  zonite  can  relax 
and  be  assured  she  is  using  a  perfect  so- 
lution for  this  purpose,  zonite  is  power- 
fully effective  yet  cannot  harm  you.  No 
other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide 
for  the  douche  is  so  powerful  yet  abso- 
lutely safe  to  body  tissues  as  zonite. 
You  can  use  zonite  as  needed  without 
the  slightest  risk  of  injury! 

'     ZONITE'S  Fabulous  History 

zonite  is  a  product  of  the  highest  re- 
pute. The  great  zonite  principle  was 
developed  by  a  famous  French  surgeon 
and  English  scientist.  It  was  truly  a 
miracle!  The  first  antiseptic  in  the  world 
to  be  powerfully  germicidal  yet  positively 
non-poisonous,  non-irritating.  Its  fame 
soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  women 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  its  mir- 
acle-working action  for  intimate  femi- 
nine hygiene. 

•zonite  completely  deodorizes.  It  flushes 
away  waste  accumulations  and  deposits. 
(Be  sure  to  use  a  zonite  douche  after 
monthly  periods.)  zonite  helps  guard 
against  infection  and  kills  every  germ 
it  touches.  It's  not  always  possible  to 
contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  but 
you  can  be  sure  zonite  instantly  kills 
every  reachable  germ,  zonite  is  one  of 
the  greatest  contributions  science  has 
made  to  womankind!  Costs  only  a  few 
cents  per  douche.  Always  use  zonite 
as  directed. 

Zonite 

THIS  IDEAL  'ALL  PURPOSE'  ANTISEPTIC-GERMICIDE 
SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  MEDICINE  CHEST 


FREE!  Mail  coupon  for  free  book,  Reveals 
intimate  facts  and  gives  complete  information 
on  feminine  hygiene.  Write  Zonite  Products 
Corporation,  Dept.  RM-63,  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 
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Life  Begins  With  Marriage 


(Continued  from  page  33) 
them  on  the  air,  we  consider  it's  a  good 
year." 

The  new  father  is,  likewise,  that  erst- 
while man -about -the -night -clubs  and 
squire  of  some  of  Hollywood's  loveliest 
stars  .  .  .  known  to  you,  a  brief  year  ago, 
as  "Bachelor  Jack  Barry"  .  .  .  now  mar- 
ried to  vivid,  beautiful,  many-talented 
Marcia  Van  Dyke  .  .  and  the  most  walk- 
ing-on-clouds  new  father  you  ever  did 
see — of  Jeffrey  Van  Dyke  Barry,  aged  (the 
day  we  talked  with  his  slightly  delirious 
dad),  a  hoary  five  days. 

"I  never  believed  it,"  Jack  was  saying, 
his  blue- gray  eyes  dilated,  his  dark  hair 
giving  the  impression  of  being  rumpled — 
although  it  wasn't  .  .  .  his  hands  shaky — 
and  they  were.  "For  years,  I've  heard  all 
those  tales  about  tensed-up  expectant 
fathers  and  never  believed  them.  I  believe 
them    now. 

"It  began,  the  tensing-up,  the  night  be- 
fore my  son  was  born.  A  Tuesday  night. 
On  Tuesday  evenings  our  Wisdom  Of  The 
Ages  show  is  televised.  It's  a  quiz  show, 
as  I  hope  you  know,  and  Marcia  is  on  the 
panel.  This  particular — this  most  particu- 
lar— Tuesday  p.m.,  we're  on  the  air  and 
suddenly  I  notice  a  strange  expression  on 
Marcia's  face.  Immediately,  my  mind  be- 
gan to  operate  on  two  levels.  On  one  level 
my  mind  was  on  the  show.  On  the  other 
level,  it  was  preoccupied  with  Marcia's 
strange  expression  and  what  it  might  mean. 

"By  the  time  the  show  went  off  the 
air,  Marcia's  strange  expression  was  erased 
from  her  face.  Yes,  a  slight  upset  of  the 
tummy,  she  agreed  with  me,  that  was 
all.  .  .  . 

"This  was  a  Tuesday  night.  Or  am  I 
repeating  myself?  Wednesday,  around 
noon,  my  wife  called  me:  'Dear,  you'd  bet- 
ter come  home.  I'm  going  to  have  a  baby.' 

"  'When?' 

"  'Now.' 

"But  'now'  isn't  always  what  it  means  in 
the  dictionary.  We  sat  and  played  Scrabble 
all  day  long. 

"In  the  early  evening  we  went  to  the 
hospital.  In  a  hurry.  I  can't  describe  the 
short  trip  because  it  is,  mercifully,  a  blank 
.  .  .  but  you  know  the  last  thing  she  said 
to  me  just  before  she  went  into  the  de- 
livery room?  As  you  know,  we  have  a  five- 
minute  TV  show  on  film  called  Oh,  Baby! 
It's  a  tough  job.  Marcia  knows  how  tough 
a  job  it  is.  Perhaps  that  accounts  for  her 


train  of  thought,  for  just  before  she  went 
under,  she  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
'Oh,   baby!' 

"I  was  all  right  at  the  hospital  at  first," 
Jack  confided  then,  with  modest  pride, 
"pacing  away  the  time.  All  of  a  sudden, 
Dan  walked  in.  He  hadn't  been  able  to  sit 
it  through  with  his  own  but  thought  he 
could  manage  it  with  mine.  He  did.  He 
stayed  with  me.  I  was  grateful.  Made 
things  seem  more  normal.  So  I  was  fine 
until  a  nurse  came  in  and  said  'Mr.  Barry, 
your  baby  will  be  here  in  about  twenty 
minutes.'  And  then  an  hour  passed,  two, 
three  .  .  Never  in  my  life  have  I  been  so 
completely  tensed-up  as  I  was  then,  or 
so  abjectly — in  my  heart — on  my  knees. 

"Just  as  I  walked  the  last  mile  my  legs 
would  carry  me,  the  doctor  came  in,  smil- 
ing. 'You  have  a  handsome  baby  boy.' 

"The  next  thing  I  know,  I  am  looking 
at  the  baby.  He  looks,  I  remember  thinking, 
with  feeble  humor,  as  if  he  ought  to  be 
on  Life  Begins  At  Eighty!  They  do,  you 
know,  they  all  do,"  the  new  father  said, 
defensively,  "but  that  only  lasts  a  few 
hours,  a  day  or  two.  You  should  see  him 
now! 

"About  twenty  minutes  after  the  baby 
was  born,  the  doctor — finding  me  hover- 
ing outside  my  wife's  closed  door — told 
me,  'You  can  go  in  now.'  I  went  in.  She 
was  pretty  groggy.  I  leaned  over,  kissed 
her,  said,  'Darling,  you  should  be  very 
happy,  you  have  a  beautiful  baby  boy.' 
There  was  a  flicker,  or  so  I  thought,  of 
long  dark  lashes.  An  hour  later,  they  let 
me  see  her  again  before  I  went  home  to 
breakfast.  (The  baby  was  born  at  3:26 
A.M.;  it  was  now  five  o'clock  or  so,  and 
dawn.)  Again  I  leaned  over  her,  kissed 
her,  said,  'Darling,  you  should  be  very 
happy,  you  have  a  beautiful  baby  boy.' 
T  know,'  my  wife  said,  contentedly,  'some 
man  was  in  here  a  while  ago  and  told  me 
the   same   thing!' 

"By  the  way,"  Jack  said  then,  consult- 
ing his  watch,  "it's  time  for  me  to  call  my 
wife.  Like  to  listen  in  to  a  report  on 
progress?" 

I  would,  I  said,  1  would  indeed! 

The  conversation — of  which,  obviously, 
I  could  hear  only  one  side — went  like  this: 

"Ounce  and  a  half  today,  huh?  You  don't 
say!  Fine!  Great!  So  how  is  he,  darling? 
That's  swell!  So  how's  the  little  feller— all 
right?" 

There  were,  by  actual  count,  half  a  doz- 


en more  of  the  same  exclamatory  ques- 
tions:  "He's  all  right?  He  is?  That's  fine!" 

From  last  year's  bachelor  to  this  year's 
husband  and  father  is  quite  a  change  for 
any  man,  however  valiant.  One  minute, 
there  was  Jack  Barry,  bachelor — confirmed 
bachelor,  he  would  have  told  you — and 
the  next  minute,  he  was  falling  in  love, 
in  love  at  first  sight.  In  love  at  first  sight, 
moreover,  with  a  picture. 

"One  day,"  as  Jack  tells  it,  "I  saw  my 
wife's  picture  in  the  newspaper.  That, 
(and  I  guess  I  knew  it),  was  that.  A  very 
pretty  girl,  a  cross  between  Ella  Raines 
and  Jane  Russell,  yet  like  neither  of  them, 
really,  being  in  a  class,  and  of  a  type,  all 
by  herself.  At  that  time  Marcia  was  play- 
ing in  the  Broadway  musical,  'A  Tree 
Grows  in  Brooklyn.'  This  gave  me  an  idea. 
On  our  panel  show,  Juvenile  Jury,  we  have 
a  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  called  Patty 
Milligan.  Patty,  I  knew,  was  playing  in 
'A  Tree.'  I  showed  her  Marcia's  picture. 
I  said,  'Is  this  girl  in  your  show?'  'Yes, 
sure,'  said  Patty  and  added,  as  if  reading 
my  mind  (or,  perhaps,  my  heart),  'Why 
don't  you  take  her  out?' 

"  'Will  you  speak  to  her  for  me?'  I  said, 
snapping  at  the  bait.  'Ask  her  if  I  may  call 
for  her  at  the  theatre  next  Thursday  night?' 

"Upon  Patty's  report  that  Miss  Van  Dyke 
had  said  I  might  call  for  her,  I  called  for 
her.  Properly  introduced  by  Patty,  we 
went  to  the  Copacabana  for  dinner  after 
the  show.  Whether  Marcia  thought  she 
would  be  bored  with  me,  or  bothered  by 
me,  I  don't  know,  but  she  brought  her 
agent  along.  I  didn't  say  a  word  to  her 
all  evening.  Very  hot  then,  a  hit  in  'A 
Tree,'  with  a  lot  of  commitments  and 
offers  to  discuss,  she  and  her  agent  talked 
business  all  evening.  In  spite  of  which 
neither  Marcia  nor  I,  after  that  evening, 
ever  dated  anyone  else  again.  We  both 
had  a  couple  of  old  dates  to  dispose  of, 
so  to  speak,"  Jack  laughed,  "but  after 
that — well,  not  too  long  after  that,  we 
found  ourselves  married  and  on  our  honey- 
moon! 

"But  weren't  you  sort  of  scared,"  I  asked 
then,  "when,  at  the  altar,  you  actually 
faced  the  change  marriage  would  make  in 
your  routine,  in  your  life  as  it  has  been  for 
thirty-four  pretty  gay-making  years?" 

"I  don't  know  of  a  bachelor  who  isn't 
scared,"  Jack  laughed,  "but  I  was  not  too 
scared,  because  I  have  a  very  unusual 
wife.  As  for  the  change  in  my  routine,  it 
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Jack  Barry  and  those  erudite  panelists  on  Wisdom  Of  The  Ages,  seen  Tuesdays  at  9:30  P.M.  on  Du  Mont  Television. 


is  completely  changed — of  course  it  is — 
but    the    changes   are    all   for    the    better. 

"Since  my  marriage,  I've  developed  in- 
terests I  never  had  before — I'm  painting 
now.  Oils.  Love  it.  I've  gone  back  to  my 
music.  Often,  of  an  evening,  we  duet, 
Marcia  and  I.  I  play  piano;  she,  the  violin. 
We're  planning  a  new  TV  show  together, 
Marcia  and  I,  a  husband-and-wife  show. 
In  fact,  it's  planned.  We're  calling  it,  It's 
The  Barrys.  Supposed  to  be  done  in  our 
apartment,  we'll  chat  and  entertain  our 
friends  in  show  business. 

"Now  we  have  the  new  interest,"  the  new 
father  said,  "of  the  baby — Jeffrey,  my  son. 
Concerning  plans  for  him  I  have,  I'm  afraid, 
the  typical  male  reaction;  the  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  I  can  take  him 
fishing,  swimming,  to  baseball  games,  the 
fights.  We'll  have  a  lot  of  fun  together,  all 
three  of  us,  for  Marcia  is  a  splendid 
athlete.  She's  a  magnificent  tennis  play- 
er— she's  revived  my  interest  in  that,  too. 
She  excels  at  tennis,  and  to  see  her  glide 
over  that  court  is  something  to  see!  She's 
a  fine  swimmer.  I'll  teach  her  to  play  golf. 
And,  yes,  she'll  continue  with  her  career. 
I  prefer  her  to  continue.  A  very  fine 
actress.  Quite  a  girl,"  Marcia's  hand- 
some husband  said,  with  an  expression  in 
his  eyes  it  would  have  done  Marcia's  heart 
good  to  see,  "so  many  wonderful  qualities 

-so  tolerant  of  my  shortcomings — and, 
let's  face  it,  a  very  pretty  girl! 

"There  is,  too,  the  comfort  of  marriage, 
of  my  marriage,  anyway,  such  as  I  have 
not  known  since  I  was  a  boy  in  my  parents' 
home.  Some  bachelors  live  sumptuously 
but  I,"  Jack  said,  with  his  engaging  grin, 
'was  not  among  them!  My  place  looked 
like  the  abode  of  the  late  Collier  brothers! 
Now,  to  point  the  contrast,  we  live  in 
a  beautiful  apartment,  with  beautiful  ter- 


races out  over  the  river  where,  on  sum- 
mer evenings,  we  dine  by  sunset  and 
starlight.  We  have  a  maid  but  no  cook  be- 
cause my  wife  is  a  wonderful  cook.  I  don't 
know  where  she  learned,  when  and  how 
she  found  time  to  learn,  practicing  violin 
for  six  hours  a  day  as  she  does,  and  has 
been  doing  for  years.  Nevertheless,  she 
cooks  divinely,  so  that  the  only  night  our 
maid  cooks  is  Tuesday,  when  Marcia  is 
on  the  panel  of  our  Wisdom  Of  The  Ages 
show.  There  are  racks  for  magazines.  My 
clothes  are  sent  to  the  cleaner.  The  beds 
are  smoothly  made.  There  are  flowers 
everywhere.  A  home  well-kept — no  one," 
Jack  said,  a  purr  in  his  voice,  "can  deny 
the   comfort  of  that! 

"Speaking  of  the  apartment,  while  Mar- 
cia and  a  decorator  were  'doing'  the  place, 
one  room  was  set  aside  for  me,  as  a  den. 
For  this  room  I  have  a  desk,  a  beautiful 
big  desk,  a  big  chaise  longue  on  which  to 
lie  back  and  dream  up  those  ideas,  a  TV 
set.  A  room  of  my  own,  so  equipped,  would 
increase  my  output  of  ideas  by,  we  figured, 
about  thirty  a  year.  But  I'm  finished  now," 
Jack  laughed.  "No  more  shows  this  year! 
For  this  room  of  my  own,  this  den  de- 
signed as  an  incubator  for  increased  pro- 
duction, is  mine  alone  no  longer!  To  one 
side  has  been  moved  my  beautiful  big  desk, 
my  big  chaise  longue,  my  TV  set  and  other 
gear.  The  remaining  side  is  now  equipped 
with  a  bassinet,  something  called  a  bathi- 
nette,  a  pair  of  pale  blue  scales,  a  play- 
pen, several  woolly  objects  purporting  to 
be  lambs,  kittens,  puppies,  very  small 
bears,  pandas  and  the  like  .  .  .  various  and 
sundry  trays  and  racks  of  powders,  oils, 
safety  pins,  bottles,  neat  stacks  of  diapers. 
No  more  shows  this  year,"  Jack  repeated, 
firmly,  "unless  it  may  be  a  bigger  and 
better  Oh,  Baby!" 


Lucky,  Lucky,  That's  Me 


(Continued  from  page  51) 
we  lunched  at  Sardi's  in  New  York,  Denise 
was  wearing  a  full -swinging  purple  wool 
skirt,  a  putty-colored  cashmere  wool 
sweater,  the  "jewel"  neckline  circled  with 
pearls,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  the 
red,  red  rose  she'd  used  in  the  song 
she'd  just  siing  with  Ken  Carson  on  the 
show.  In  Sardi's,  eyes  focussed  on  Denise. 
She's  like  that.  In  the  tradition  of  Holly- 
wood's spectacular  glamour  girls  who  turn 
heads,  likewise  hearts. 

Vivid  is  the  word  to  use  for  Denise. 
Also,  dramatic.  She  is  dramatic,  too,  in 
temperament,    as    well    as    in    appearance. 

"I  do  everything,"  Denise  admits, 
amused,  "to  extremes!  I  love  to  eat  but 
am  always  on  a  diet,  so  I  just  gorge  myself 
one  day,  then  nothing,  not  a  mouthful,  the 
next  day!  I  love  clothes,  love  pretty  neg- 
ligees, pretty  nightgowns,  furs  .  .  .  but  it's 
either  all  that  stuff,  fuss  and  feathers, 
perfume  and  powder  ...  or  it's  the  jeans 
with  the  shirt-tail  hanging  out!  I'm  either 
very  self-conscious  or  I  feel  completely 
abandoned.  Never  quite  comfortable,  as 
a  matter  of  fact;  either  feel  I  don't  do  any- 
thing right,  feel  embarrassed  or  Well,  who 
cares?  You  know?" 

Denise  is  married  (was  married  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1947)  to  James  ("Jay")  Martin, 
director  of  CBS-TV's  philanthropic  and 
heart-tugging  Wednesday-night  show, 
Strike  It  Rich,  and  has  two  little  sons, 
Ronald  Lor  Martin,  five  years  old,  and 
Dennis  Mclntyre  Martin,  seventeen 
months.  As  of  now,  the  Martins  live  in 
a  small — "and  not  very  interesting,"  says 
Denise — apartment   in   Jamaica,   Long   Is- 


land, but  are  spending  their  weekends 
looking  for  a  house  to  buy  somewhere  on 
the  North  Shore  .  .  .  Syosset,  perhaps,  or 
Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

Her  mother — who  used  to  make  clothes 
for  actresses — taught  her  skill  to  Denise. 

"Starting  with  hems,"  Denise  laughs, 
"then  learning  how  to  cut  a  dress,  Mother 
taught  me  everything — and  she  knows 
everything — about  dress -designing  and 
dressmaking.  She  made  all  my  clothes, 
of  course,  when  I  was  a  kid.  A  great  one 
for  buying  up  two -yard  remnants.  If  I 
had  a  date  the  next  night  and  didn't  have 
anything  to  wear  by  the  time  my  date  was 
due,  she'd  have  made  me  something 
dreamy  out  of  a  remnant!  I — although  not 
anywhere  nearly  as  skilled  as  my  mother 
— could  do  likewise.  But,  with  two  little 
boys,  all  I  can  do  for  them  is  patch  up 
holey  knees! 

"From  choir  loft  to  wings  in  a  single 
bound"  is  the  way,  the  succinct  way,  in 
which  the  lovely  Lor  sums  up  her  career. 
"I  simply  happened  to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time,"  is  the  way  she  explains 
it,  adding  on  a  slight  note  of  anxiety,  "I 
sometimes  have  the  feeling  that,  when  suc- 
cess is  achieved  by  gradual  degrees,  it  is 
more  permanent  and  lasting." 

The  "single  bound"  is,  however,  some- 
thing of  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true  that 
Denise  did  not  have  "that  pounding  the 
pavements"  as  she  puts  it,  but  neither  did 
she  spring,  full-fledged,  from  the  church 
choir  to  The  Garry  Moore  Show.  There 
was  a  time,  however  brief,  of  waiting  and 
of  working;  of  dreaming  that  perhaps,  some 
day;  of  almost  not  daring  to  hope.  .  .  . 
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Denise  was  five  when,  shortly  after  her 
father's  death,  her  mother  moved  to  Sun- 
nyside,  Long  Island,  where  Denise  grew 
up.  As  a  youngster  Denise  always  played 
with  boys — rough  boys,  tomboys — played 
Cowboys   and   Indians,   and   roller-skated. 

"Roller-skated  all  the  time,"  Denise  re- 
calls, laughing,  "to  the  movies,  to  the  store, 
up  and  down  the  stairs!  Did  I  go  to  the 
movies  much  as  a  child?  Every  day,  if 
possible;  two  and  three  times  a  day,  if  pos- 
sible! And,  no  matter  what  picture  I  saw, 
I  was  the  star  I'd  just  seen!  Used  to  change 
my  eyebrows,  the  shape  of  my  lips,  my 
expression,  my  hair-dos,  way  of  walking, 
way  of  speaking,  mannerisms — to  match 
those  of  Deanna  Durbin,  Joan  Crawford, 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  or  whoever.  ...  It 
was  Jeanette  MacDonald,  in  fact,  who  gave 
me  the  idea!  The  idea,  I  mean,  of  becom- 
ing a  movie  star.  I  saw  every  picture  of 
Jeanette  MacDonald 's  five  times!  I  sang  all 
of  her  songsl  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
think  of  the  movies  as  a  career,  since  they 
were  all  I  ever  saw — never  saw  any  New 
York  shows.  We  didn't  have  much  money, 
just  my  mother  and  I. 

How  I  had  the  nerve  to  think  of  the 
movies  as  a  career  for  myself  is,  however, 
a  puzzle  ...  for  ...  in  grade  school  and 
at  Newtown  High,  I  didn't  take  part  in 
school  dramatics — not  ever.  Too  shy.  I  sang 
in  the  church  choir — which  seemed,  some- 
how, sort  of  anonymous — but  never  got  up 
the  nerve  to  join  the  glee  club." 

After  high  school,  Denise  started  going 
to  Art  School  (night  school)  at  Cooper 
Union  in  New  York,  with  serious  inten- 
tions of  becoming  a  commercial  artist. 

"Singing  was  what  I  loved  and  what  I 
wanted  to  do,"  she  points  out,  "but — sing- 
ing just  wasn't  practical;  it  took  too  much 
money  to  study  and  too  much  time  to  get 
to  the  place  where  you  make  money.  Or 
so  I  thought.  But,  while  at  Cooper  Union, 
I  had  a  part-time  job,  from  noon  until 
three  p.m.,  as  a  waitress  at  Schrafft's" — 
(There  was  a  time,  however  brief,  of  wait- 
ing and  of  working  .  .  .) — "and  so  when 
someone  at  school  recommended  a  singing 
teacher  to  me,  the  fact  that  I  was  earning 
a  few  dollars  made  lessons  possible.  .  .  ." 

Almost  immediately,  Denise  was  star- 
borne  .  .  .  right  away,  the  next  summer, 
the  singing  teacher's  husband  took  a  small 
musical  company  out  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  for 
summer  stock  appearances.  And  right 
away,  that  same  summer,  Denise,  in  the 
chorus,  was  given  little  parts  to  act  and 
solos  to  sing. 

"I — like  Jeanette  MacDonald — sang  in 
'The  Firefly,' "  Denise  remembers,  "  'The 
Sapphire  Sea,'  the  song,  I  got  to  sing  all  by 
myself.  I  was  in  my  glory!  In  a  bit  of  a 
quandary,  too.  The  zoo  was  right  next 
door  to  us,  with  the  big  cats  roaring  and 
peacocks  walking  around.  Ever  hear  a  pea- 
cock scream?  Well,  I  did!  Like  a  woman 
crying  in  a  forest.  And  when  I  hit  high  C— 
and  I  did  hit  high  C — the  flies  would  go 
right  in  and  down  my  throat!" 

When,  at  summer's  end,  Denise  came 
back  to  New  York,  she  was  in  what  she 
describes  as  "a  frantic  thing."  She  was 
thinking:  Now  I'm  in  show  business.  Now 
what  do  I  do?  Start  tramping  the  streets? 

But  for  Denise  there  was  to  be,  as  has 
been  said,  none  of  that  pavement-pound- 
ing that  so  sorely  tries  the  souls  (and  the 
soles)  of  her  sistern  and  brethren  in  the 
profession.  For  again  to  the  rescue  came 
her  singing  teacher,  who  knew  an  agent 
who  knew  a  girl — a  girl  about  to  leave 
Sonja  Henie's  ice  show  at  the  Center 
Theatre.  The  day  this  girl  left  the  ice  show, 
r    Denise  joined  it. 

M        "Singing — no  skating,"  Denise  explained, 
"just  slid  out,  opened  my  mouth  and  sang 
— that  is  what,  that  is  all  I  did." 
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In  the  ice  show  (notice  how,  for  Denise, 
the  script  writes  itself!)  Denise  met  her 
husband-to-be.  Not  that  she  thought  of 
him  in  terms  of  matrimony  when  first  they 
met,  or  for  some  months  thereafter.  She 
didn't  give  him  much  of  a  thought  in  any 
way.  He  sang  as  well  as  skated — and  he 
really  skated,  this  tall,  blond  young  man 
named  Martin.  He  wasn't  required  to  put 
in  as  many  hours  of  rehearsal  as  Denise 
and  some  of  the  others.  Says  Denise,  "I'd 
think  to  myself,  Who  is  that?  Who  does  he 
think  he  is?  Then  we  got  to  working  to- 
gether, singing  together,  and  I  got  to  think- 
ing, Pretty  nice.  .  .  . 

"Then,  we  just  gradually  had  a  first 
date  .  .  .  we'd  go  around  to  the  corner 
drugstore — all  the  kids — have  breakfast  to- 
gether, have  supper.  First  thing  you  know, 
you — and  he — are  going  alone. 

"Our  first  real  date,  we  went,  I  remem- 
ber, to  the  beach.  Jones  Beach.  We  went 
swimming  and  ate  out,  by  moonlight,  and 
then,  same  as  we  just  gradually  had  that 
first  date,  we  just  gradually,"  Denise 
laughs,  "got  married!  By  this  time,  Jay 
was  in  Chicago,  playing  in  'Finian's  Rain- 
bow,' and  one  day  he  just  called  up  and 
said,  'Come  on  out!'  That,  in  three  words, 
was  my  proposal.  All  of  it.  So  Mother  made 
me  a  pink  suit  and  I  made  myself  a  match- 
ing hat — gee,  it  was  pretty! — and  went  on 
out.  And  we  got  married.  We  didn't  have 
a  honeymoon  trip,  but  it  was  fun  to  be 
with  Jay  in  Chicago.  I'd  never  been  there 
or  ever  been  married.  And  everything  was 
perfect,  except  that  Jay  didn't  like  my  pink 
suit  on  account  of  he  doesn't  like  pink. 
So  I  dyed  it  dark  green  and  it  shrunk  to 
this  size,"  Denise  makes  a  tiny  gesture, 
"and  I  threw  it  away!" 

Within  a  year  after  her  marriage, 
Denise's  first  baby  was  born  and  Denise, 
in  the  dual  roles  of  young  housewife  and 
mother,  stayed  home  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Then  she  got  "sort  of  restless."  She  wanted 
to  do  something,  if  only  now  and  then. 
"But  what?"  she  asked  herself,  "and 
where?  And  also  when?"  Again  for  Denise 
(one  of  Destiny's  darlings,  it  seems)  the 
questions  were  no  sooner  asked  than  they 
were  answered.  Like  this: 

Garry  Moore  had  just  come  East  from 
Hollywood  to  do  exactly  the  same  show  on 
TV  as  he  had  done  on  radio  on  the  West 
Coast.  Ken  Carson,  who  had  been  on 
Garry's  radio  show,  came  with  him.  But 
Ken's  singing  partner,  having  been  chosen 
by  Walt  Disney  for  the  voice  of  Cinderella, 
remained  in  Hollywood.  Which  meant  that 
Garry  was  auditioning  girl  singers.  And 
among  them,  among  the  more  than  two 
hundred  of  them  was — surprise? — our  Miss 
Lor. 

"I  auditioned  the  first  time,"  Denise  re- 
lates, "for  voice.  But  on  Garry's  show  the 
singer  has  to  do  a  little  acting,  too,  so  right 
after  the  voice  test  came  the  acting.  That 
day,  three  girls  were  picked  as  finalists. 
I  was  one  of  the  three.  The  following  day, 
I  did  a  few  lines  with  Garry,  sang  again 
(as  did  the  others)  and  then  was  told  to 
wait  in  my  agents'  office  (MCA  are  my 
agents)  until  three  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
phone  call  that  would  say  'Yes'  or  'No.'  I 
waited."  (There  was  a  time  .  .  .  of  almost 
not  daring  to  hope.  .  .  .)  "So  the  phone 
call  came  and,  as  I  jumped  through  the 
ceiling,  a  voice  said  'Yes.'  " 

Thus  and  so,  Denise  made  the  "single 
bound"  to  stardom.  And,  although  there 
was  a  time  of  waiting  and  working,  of 
dreaming,  of  almost  not  daring  to  hope,  it 
was  as  brief — compared  to  the  slow  rung- 
by-rung  climb  of  other  star-struck  young- 
sters— as  a  drawn  breath. 

And  there's  something  added:  Now  that 
Denise  is  "in  the  wings,"  in  neon  lights, 
pictured  in  magazines  and  newspapers,  be- 
sought for  her  autograph,  she — unlike  so 
many    other    youngsters    who    make    the 


goal — is  not  disillusioned.  Far,  far  from  it. 
One  of  these  days  she'd  like  to  be  in  a 
Broadway  show.  "I'd  like  to  act,"  she  says. 
(One  of  these  days  she'll  be  in  a  Broad- 
way show  and— who'll  take  the  bet?— in 
Hollywood.)  Meantime,  she's  as  happy  as 
her  too-short  days  are  long.  She  loves 
working  on  The  Garry  Moore  Show.  She 
loves  everyone  on  the  show.  As  for  Garry 
— to  the  question,  "Why,  exactly,  do  you 
like  Garry  Moore?"  she  answers,  "He's 
wonderful,  that's  all!  He's  a  humanist.  Con- 
siderate of  everyone.  Never  says  anything 
rude.  Conscious,  always,  of  other  people's 
feelings  and — his  greatest  charm — gracious 
to  everyone.  He  knows  people,  that's  the 
good,  great  thing  about  Garry.  Knows  what 
they're  thinking,  what  they're  feeling  and 
why.  His  instincts  are  as  true  as  his  mind 
is  quick — when,  for  instance,  we  have  the 
Open  Forum  on  the  show  and  people  shout 
all  kinds  of  questions  at  him,  he's  got  the 
right  answer  there — always!" 

In  her  marriage  and  home  life,  as  in  her 
career,  Denise  is  something  more  than 
well-content.  And  she  balances  the  two 
as  evenly  as  Justice  does  her  scales.  Up 
with  those  little  birdies  in  the  morning, 
she  takes  Ronnie  to  kindergarten,  then 
keeps  going  ...  to  her  singing  lesson,  to 
the  studio,  where — at  10:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, five  days  a  week — rehearsals  begin. 
After  the  program,  she  has  a  hurried  lunch 
and  is  back  going  over  songs  and  lines 
for  the  following  day,  trying  on  costumes, 
having  photographic  and  fashion  sittings, 
attending  production  meetings.  By  five  or, 
at  latest,  six,  she  is  back  home,  plays  with 
the  children,  then  kicks  off  her  shoes,  rolls 
up  her  sleeves  and  prepares  dinner. 

"We  have  a  nurse,  a  wonderful  nurse, 
for  the  children,"  Denise  glows,  "but  I 
am  the  family  cook.  Can  I  cook?  I  certainly 
can  cook.  You're  talking  to  a  French  girl — 
remember?  Yes,  mostly  French  recipes. 
But  not  from  a  book — from  the  recipes  I 
remember  my  mother  making — and  with 
only  an  occasional  call  to  Mother,  who 
lives  near  us  on  Long  Island,  to  ask  'How 
do  you  make  that  sauce  for  the  smoked 
tongue?' 

We  go  out  very  little,  Jay  and  I.  Some- 
times we  do  some  personal-engagement 
stuff — as  when,  for  instance,  we  both  went 
to  Syracuse  and  both  sang  in  the  War 
Memorial  Hall  there.  But  when  we're 
home,  we're  both  tired  by  the  time  eve- 
ning comes.  Or  Jay  is  working.  Or  I  have 
to  learn  words — those  words!  The  fear  of 
not  remembering  my  lines  is  the  one  fly," 
Denise  groans,  "in  my  nice,  creamy -smooth 
ointment.  Happens  quite  often,  too.  When 
it  does,  what  do  I  do?  Make  'em  up  as  I 
go  along.  But  that  can  get  to  be  quite  a 
nerve-racking  thing! 

"Saturdays  and  Sundays,  I  forget  my 
work — forget  it  completely  until  Sunday 
night  after  the  children  are  put  to  bed — 
then  I  start  remembering  again.  Start  try- 
ing to  remember  my  lines  again!" 

It's  such  a  good  life,  Denise  believes, 
because,  for  one  thing,  one  important  thing, 
she  and  Jay  are  in  the  same  profession. 
Each  understands  what  the  other  is  doing, 
and  why;  when  the  other  is  tired,  and 
why.  In  temperament,  too,  in  character, 
each  complements  the  other. 

"Jay  goes  out  and  talks  for  me,"  Denise 
says,  "talks  things  over  for  me  at  MCA,  for 
instance.  I  don't  have  a  business  head,  I'd 
sign  anything  to  keep  the  peace.  Not  Jay. 
I'm  extravagant,  too,  not  thrifty  as — so  it 
says  in  books — French  girls  always  are.  I 
have  no  conception  of  what  I  do  with  my 
money.  Jay  is  a  far  more  stable  person. 

"So,  I'm  plain  lucky,"  swears  the  lovely- 
to-look-at-and-listen-to  Lor,  "born  lucky. 
Lucky  in  work,  lucky  in  love.  And  I  say 
this  with  my  fingers  crossed — and  with,  in 
my  heart,  the  prayer  that  I  deserve  it." 


Blessed  Tiny  Timothy 


(Continued  from  page  62) 
your  clock  by  my  rising  and  shining.  So 
you  see,  the  baby's  already  given  new 
meaning  to  my  way  of  living.  Until  he 
came  along  I'd  never  seen  a  sunrise.  Now 
I'm  up  at  the  crack  of  dawn  (well,  the 
eight-o'clock  dawn)  to  be  sure  I'll  have  my 
playtime  with  Timothy — before  the  lucky 
guy  falls  back  to  sleep! 

The  baby  has  also  given  me  a  new 
understanding  of  my  husband.  Of  course, 
I  always  knew  that  Paul  was  considerate 
and  understanding.  It  was  just  that  the 
"confession  incident"  was  one  of  the  little 
things  he'd  done,  or  rather  not  done,  that 
showed  me  his  consideration  at  work. 

I  remember  it  was  in  the  early  morning 
shortly  after  the  baby  was  born.  I  didn't 
yet  know  "it"  was  a  boy.  But  I  had  such 
a  wonderful  feeling,  as  if  the  fragrance 
from  the  flowers  in  the  room  reached  out 
and  covered  me  with  their  warm  perfume. 

I  had  hoped  and  prayed  so  hard  that 
the  baby  should  be  a  boy  that  when  I  felt 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers  and  saw  the 
early  light  of  the  dawn  I  knew!  I  knew 
that  our  baby  was  a  boy! 

Then  the  nurse  and  Paul  came  in.  "You 
have  a  son,  Mrs.  Weston,"  the  nurse  said. 
"We  have  a  son,"  Paul  said,  and  his  face 
was  lit  up  with  such  a  big  smile  you'd 
think  he  had  a  searchlight  playing  on  it. 
Then  we  both  confessed. 

"Oh,  Paul,"  I  said,  "I'm  so  glad.  I  wanted 
a  son  so  badly!" 

"You  wanted  a  son?  So  did  I!" 

"But  you  never  said  a  thing.  .  .  ." 

"You  never  said  a  thing,  either,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Yes,  but  ...  I  sort  of  thought  you  ex- 
pected an  'it'  the  way  you  were  so  careful 
never  to  refer  to  her  or  him." 

Then  I  learned  the  reason  for  his  silence. 
He  didn't  want  me  to  be  disappointed  when 
the  baby  arrived,  so  he  hadn't  made  his 
preference  known.  Masculine  logic!  Not 
much,  but  consideration  aplenty. 

To  celebrate  Timothy's  arrival,  Paul 
brought  me  a  beautiful  emerald-cut  dia- 
mond. "This,"  he  said,  "is  a  baby  present, 
Christmas  present,  and  anniversary  present 
all  in  one." 

"Oh,  Paul,"  I  said,  "you  shouldn't 
have.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  I  should  have,"  he  said.  "However, 
don't  expect  anything  else.  Better  make  up 
your  mind  as  to  what  color  hankies  you 
want  for  other  special  occasions.  They'll 
be  about  the  only  surprises  for  the  next 
year  or  so." 

I  wasn't  the  only  one  who  came  in  for 
surprises  because  of  the  baby.  Paul  was 
given  a  baby  shower  by  Dave  Klein.  Dave, 
Paul's  contract  man,  I  later  learned,  phoned 
all  the  boys  in  the  orchestra  and  told  them 
he  was  giving  a  baby  shower  for  Paul.  He 
also  told  them  it  was  strictly  on  the  level 
and  they  were  not  to  bring  any  gag  gifts. 

They  didn't.  They  didn't  have  to.  It  was 
gag  enough  to  watch  Paul  come  stomping 
into  the  house  after  the  shower,  burdened 
down  with  two  dozen  pairs  of  diapers,  a 
pink  bassinet,  silver  baby  brushes  stick- 
ing out  of  his  pocket,  and  pushing  a  four- 
wheeled  buggy  which  was  crammed  full 
of  teething  toys,  all  topped  off  with  a  blue 
bath  set. 

Talk  about  the  baby  having  an  effect  on 
our  lives!  The  child  hadn't  even  arrived 
yet  and  "it"  had  already  turned  my  hus- 
band into  a  comedian. 

This  condition  persisted  even  after  I 
came  home  from  the  hospital.  The  baby 
wasn't  two  months  old  before  he  and  Paul 
were  having  hour-long  discussions  at  the 
breakfast  table.  According  to  Paul,  that  is. 
"Good  morning,  Timbo,"  he  says,  sitting 
down  at  the  table. 


"Da,"  says  the  baby. 

"What's  in  the  morning  paper?"  Paul 
asks. 

Silence  from  the  child  as  he  focuses  on 
Paul's  bright  tie.  "Did  you  see  that!"  says 
Paul.  "Not  much  news  in  the  paper,  so  he 
doesn't  say  anything.  Don't  tell  me  that  kid 
isn't  bright." 

"Well,  Timbo,  do  you  love  your  daddy 
and  mommy  today?"  Paul  asks. 

"Da!"  says  Timmy  and  lunges  for  the 
red  tie. 

"Look  at  that,  will  ya?  Isn't  he  a  honey, 
though — understands  every  word  you  say 
to  him." 

Then,  with  his  coffee  finished,  Paul  will 
get  up   from   the   table   and   say   goodbye. 

"Got  to  get  to  work,"  he  says.  "Bye, 
dear,"  and  kisses  me  on  the  cheek.  "Good- 
bye, Timbo." 

"Da,"  says  the  baby. 

"Did  you  hear  that!"  says  Paul.  "Only 
two  months  old  and  already  says  goodbye 
to  his  dad.  What  a  kid!"  And  out  the  door 
he  goes. 

Paul  isn't  the  only  one  in  the  house  who, 
because  of  the  baby,  has  turned  comedian. 
Not  at  all. 

Beau,  our  pet  poodle,  has  to  get  his  licks 
in,  too.  Beau  is  the  only  poodle,  so  far  as 
I  know,  who  holds  a  musician's  card.  That's 
right,  Beau  plays  the  piano.  Not  well,  but 
loud.  Especially  if  I'm  devoting  all  my 
time  and  attention  to  the  baby.  Then  Beau 
gets  frantic.  He's  not  used  to  being  slighted. 

He'll  rush  off  to  the  piano,  hop  up  on 
the  bench,  and  start  pounding  away.  He's 
just  plain  jealous.  Won't  stop  pounding 
till  we  start  laughing.  It's  not  just  a  ques- 
tion of  paying  attention  to  him — we  have 
to  laugh  yet. 

Between  the  two  of  them  (Paul  and 
Beau)  it's  like  a  carnival — and  on  Thurs- 
days it's  like  a  three-ring  circus.  That's 
the  day  Edna,  our  cook,  and  Mrs.  Park, 
our  nurse,  have  off.  But  I  look  forward  to 
Thursdays  eagerly,  for  that's  when  I  have 
baby  Tim  all  to  myself.  It's  real  heaven — 
I  can  love  him  for  eight  hours  without  in- 
terruptions. Paul  says  Thursday's  good  for 
him,  too.  Since  all  he  gets  for  dinner  is 
hot  water,  it's  like  being  on  a  diet. 

I've  already  been  asked  by  some  of  our 
friends  what  sort  of  a  career  or  future  we 
have  planned  for  Timothy.  It's  a  good 
question,  but  one  we  find  hard  to  answer. 
Paul  and  I  were  allowed  to  choose  our  own 
careers.  We  feel  we've  made  happy  choices. 
When  the  time  comes  we  know  Tim  will, 
too.  Until  then,  it's  public  school  for  him 
and  the  yellow  school  bus  that  goes  with 
it  (since  it  goes  right  past  our  hilltop 
house) . 

That  bus  is  an  education  in  itself.  I've 
never  seen  anything  so  big  and  yellow 
and  filled  with  so  many  happy,  screaming 
children.  It'll  be  a  nice  feeling  to  be  able 
to  kiss  Tim  goodbye  in  the  morning  and 
send  him  off  on  that  happy  bus.  Then, 
whatever  special  talents  Tim  has,  we'll  let 
the  school  develop.  Of  course,  with  our 
love  and  encouragement. 

That's  where  parents  come  in,  we  feel. 
With  encouragement,  and  maybe  a  little 
guidance,  and  lots  of  good  example.  We 
feel  children  learn  best  by  example  and 
not   nearly   so   well   by   criticism. 

Take  my  young  nephew,  Chris,  for  ex- 
ample. His  parents  agreed  to  teach  him  by 
example,  too.  Last  week  they  all  came  to 
dinner  and,  when  we  were  at  the  table 
with  our  soup,  my  sister  Christine  caught 
my  eye.  I  saw  that  young  Chris  had  left 
his  spoon  in  his  soup  bowl.  She  indicated 
she  wanted  my  help  in  teaching  Chris  by 
example  that  people  generally  don't  leave 
soup  spoons  in  their  soup  bowls.  But  she 
didn't  want  to  nag  at  him.  She  doesn't  feel 


Confidential 
To  Young  Wives 

about  Feminine  Hygiene 


Explains  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 
OF  THIS  VAGINAL  SUPPOSITORY 

Zonitors  are  the  modern,  new  type  of 
vaginal  suppository  for  feminine  hy- 
giene. They  are  greaseless,  stainless  and 
offer  a  far  more  convenient  and  effec- 
tive method.  Zonitors  cannot  harm 
you  —  they  are  absolutely  safe  to  deli- 
cate tissues.  They  completely  deodorize, 
help  prevent  infection  and  kill  every 
germ  they  touch.  It's  not  always  pos- 
sible to  contact  all  the  germs  in  the 
tract,  but  you  can  be  sure  Zonitors 
immediately  kill  every  reachable  germ. 


Young  Wives  Praise  Zonitors 

Zonitors  eliminate  all  embarrassment. 
You  need  only  this  one  dainty  supposi- 
tory —  no  other  equipment.  When  in- 
serted, Zonitors  form  a  protective 
hygienic  coating  and  continue  to  do  so 
for  hours.  They  never  leave  any  greasy, 
sticky  residue.  Zonitors'  extra  conven- 
ience has  proved  a  great  blessing  for 
fastidious  young  wives.  They're  inex- 
pensive, too! 


tfClY/ZonWors  Now  Packaged  Two  Ways 

-%/  Individually  foil-wrapped,  or 
y/  In  separate  glass  vials 


Send  coupon  for  new  book  revealing  all 
about  these  intimate  physical  facts. 
Zonitors,  Dept.  ZRM-63,  100  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.* 
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BLONDE 


Mothers  and 
Daughters 


Keep  Hair  Light 
and  Shining  with 
New  Shampoo! 


hers  and  daughters  stay  young  together  when 
sunny,  golden  curls  are  gloriously  lovely!  Now, 
without  tints,  rinses  or  ugly  bleached  look,  give 
your  hair  that  radiant  blonde  color.  Use  BLONDEX, 
specially  made  for  blonde  hair.  It  contains  mirac- 
ulous ANOIUM  to  give  hair  extra  lightness  and 
shine  as  it  shampoos.  Instantly  removes  dingy 
film  that  makes  hair  dark.  Takes  only  1 1  minutes 
at  home.  Safe  for  children's  delicate  hair.  Get 
BLONDEX  today  at  1  Oc,  drug  &  department  stores. 


STOP  CARD  PLAYING  ARGUMENTS! 

with  "I'M  UP."  Shows  instantly  and  constantly. 

who  is  up  and  who  is  not. 

25  cents  Postpaid,   anywhere. 

Quincon    Supplies,     Box    422,     Quincy    69,     Mass. 

CORNS 

removed  by 

MOSCO 


also  Calluses.  Quick,  easy, 
and  economical.  Just  rub 
it  on.  Buy  today  at  your 
druggist.  Money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


...Train  At  Home  For 
A  WELL  PAID  CAREER 


PRACTICAL  NURSING 


Help  fill  the  orient  need  for  Trained  Practical 
Nurses.  If  yon  are  between  18  and  65,  it's  easy  to  ' 
train  at  home  in  your  spare  time  to  take  your  place  in  this  respect- 
ed calling-   Many  earn  while  learning.  High  school  is  not  needed. 
Nnrse'B  equipment  included.  Mail  this  ad  today  for  FREE  Facts. 
Wayne  School  Of  Practical  Nursing,  Inc.. 
2525  Sheffield  Ave.,    Desk   GS2,  Chicago  14,  III. 
Please  rush  FREE  FACTS  and  Sample  Lesson  Paget). 

NAME 


.  Full  Address. 


STYLE    A.     En-  STYLE      B.      Wed-        STYLE      C.      Wed- 

eagement      Ring  ding     Ring     with        ding    Band    Plain 

with   a    1    kt.    im-  many       simulated        or    Embossed, 

ported      simulated  imported       dta. 

diamond.  monds. 

simulated   DIAMONDS    IMPORTED 

To  make  thousands  of  new  friends  we 
offer  you  choice  of  any  ring  shown.  Any 
style  in  white  or  yellow  gold  color  effect 
or  Sterling  Silver.  Just  select  style  ring. 
Send  together  with  this  ad— name,  ad- 
dress, ring  size  and  50c  coin  or  money 
order.  ACT  NOW!  Guarantee:  1 0  Day 
Monev    Rack    If   Not    Satisfied. 


SIMMONS  CO.,  849  Church  St.  Annex 
Dept.  D-810,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


ONLY 

50a 

POSTPAID 

Nothing  More 
to  Poy — Ever! 


SUKERS  PSORIASIS 

(SCALY    SKIN    TROUBLE) 

MAKETKEOHE   J»D6Rll10ll 


SPOT 


*\T°ve  '*  yourself  no  matter 
now  longyou  have  suffered 
or  what  you  have  tried. 
Beautiful  book  on  psori- 
asis  and    Dermoil    with 
amazing,     true    photo- 
graphic proof  of  results 
sen  tF  REE  .Write  for  it . 


SEND   FOR 

. GENEROUS 
•)  TRIAL 
SITE    a 
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Don't  mistake  eczema 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease    Psoriasis.     Ap- 
ply    non-staining     Der- 
moil.  Thousands  do  for 
scaly    spots    on    body   or 
scalp.  Grateful  users  often 
after  years   of   suffering, 

report     the     scales     have        ~— "  ~*^^A      ^^^^  lih'bS 

gone,  the  red  patches  gradually  dis-  ^^^^^^^ 

appeared  and  they  enjoyed  the  thrill  of  a  clear  skin 
again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is  backed  by  a 
positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in  2  weeks  or 
money  is  refunded  without  question.  Send  10c  (stamps  or 
coin)  for  generous  trial  bottle  to  make  our  famous  "One  Spot 
Test."  Test  it  yourself.  Results  may  surprise  you.  Write  to- 
day for  your  test  bottle.  Caution:  Use  only  as  directed. Print 
nameplainly.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett  and  Walgreen  Drug 
Stores  and  other  leading  druggists.  LAKE  LABORATORIES 
Box  3925,  Strathmoor  Station,  Dept.  7404,  Detroit  27,  Mich. 


that's  the  way — doesn't  do  nearly  as  much 
good  as  an  example. 

So  she  obviously  banged  her  soup  spoon 
on  the  bottom  plate.  So  did  I.  Bang.  So  did 
Paul  and  my  father.  Bang,  bang.  Chris's 
eye  flashed  around  the  table.  He  saw  four 
soup  spoons  nestled  in  their  cribs  beneath 
the  bowls — and  one  (his)  stuck  out  like 
Huck  Finn's  fishing  pole. 

His  little  hand  went  up  on  the  table 
like  a  stealthy  highwayman  and  stole  the 
spoon  out  of  the  bowl.  He  hid  the  move- 
ment with  a  reach  for  the  celery.  Bright 
boy?  I  think  so.  Some  folks  don't  realize 
how  smart  their  children  are.  Maybe  in- 
stead of  criticism  they  should  try  teaching 
by  example.  We  hope  we  can  with  Tim. 

As  you  can  see,  the  baby's  had  quite  an 
effect  on  our  family.  Redirected  our  think- 
ing, turned  my  husband  and  the  dog  into 
comedians,  and  made  a  time  clock  out  of 
yours  truly.  The  baby's  changed  the  design 
of  the  house,  too.  We've  turned  Paul's 
music  studio  into  a  nursery. 

Speaking  of  changes,  soon  after  Tim  was 
born,  Paul  suggested  we  get  away  for  a 
few  days'  rest.  He  thought  we  ought  to 
run  over  to  Las  Vegas  and  lie  in  the  sun 
and  loaf  around  in  the  pool  (he  apparently 
hadn't  used  up  all  of  his  surprises  on  the 
emerald-cut  stone).  At  the  moment  I 
thought  the  idea  was  great;  there's  noth- 
ing I  like  better  than  to  lie  in  the  sunshine! 

So  I  kissed  Timothy  goodbye  and  we 
hopped  in  the  car  and  started  off.  But  as 
soon  as  we  drove  away  from  the  house  I 


felt  as  if  I'd  lost  something.  It  was  like 
an  emptiness  beside  my  heart,  and  the 
farther  away  from  home  we  got  the  sad- 
der I  felt. 

At  Las  Vegas,  I  moped  around  for  two 
or  three  days  until  Paul  finally  said:  "You 
haven't  smiled  since  we  got  here.  I  think 
I  know  what's  wrong." 

"You  do?" 

"Yes,"  he  smiled.  "The  car's  outside  and 
it's  full  of  gas.  You  want  to  go  home  .  .  .?" 

"Oh,  Paul!"  He  said  I  smiled  for  the  first 
time  in  three  days. 

It's  easy  to  explain.  It's  just  that  babies 
change  everything.  I  hadn't  realized  how 
much  I'd  miss  Tim — and  the  house  and 
the  early-morning  feedings,  and  Paul's 
conversations  at  the  breakfast  table,  and 
Beau  at  the  piano,  and — especially — the 
Thursdays  Tim  and  I  spend  together  by 
ourselves. 

I  think  I  must  have  held  my  breath  all 
the  way  back  to  Bel-Air.  Finally  I  saw 
the  trees  that  surround  the  house.  Golly! 
They  were  all  decked  out  in  spring  flow- 
ers. It  was  just  as  if  spring  had  gone  all 
out  to  show  us  she  was  glad  to  see  us  back 
home. 

Yes,  I  remember  thinking,  babies  change 
everything.  I'd  never  thought  of  spring 
having  a  meaning  before.  But  when  I  saw 
those  beautifully  decorated  trees  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  that  Tim  had  done  that. 
Weren't  babies  wonderful?  They  even 
give  meaning  to  the  spring. 

Golly,  I  was  happy!  Golly,  I  am  happy! 


Dreams  Can  Come  True 


(Continued  from  page  29) 
black  book!  And  hair.  Don't  forget  hair! 
I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  part  it's  going 
to  be.  And  there's  smog,  they  tell  me, 
smog  and  the  rainy  season.  I'll  be  helpless 
without  all  those  pieces  of  hair,  and  I've 
got  to  have  the  black  book.  .  .  ." 

About  three  weeks  later,  while  Jan  and 
I  sat  at  a  table  in  Cherio's  in  New  York, 
talking  over  her  Hollywood  junket,  Lillian 
Stewart  came  up  to  the  table  and — before 
she  had  even  taken  her  coat  off — rather 
nervously  put  a  small,  morocco-covered 
address  book  in  front  of  Jan. 

"There,"  she  said. 

Jan  grabbed  it,  gave  Lillian  a  stricken 
look,  and  said  simply,  "Where?" 

"In  the  desk.     Under  some  papers." 

Jan  leaned  back  and  began  to  laugh. 
"Oh,"  she  said.  "Of  course,  that's  where  it 
would  be."  Then  she  explained  about  the 
black  book  and  the  hair. 

Of  all  the  things  she  might  possibly  need 
in  Hollywood,  the  address  book  was  the 
most  important  because  it  contained  every 
address  and  phone  number  of  every  friend 
she  wanted  to  look  up  while  she  was  on 
the  Coast. 

Naturally,  she  hit  Hollywood  without  it. 

As  for  the  hair:  Jan,  who  has  baby-fine 
hair  of  a  shade  which  she  describes  as  "a 
good,  vibrant  mouse- color,"  went  one  day 
to  a  great  hairdresser  and  said  to  him,  "I 
don't  like  my  hair." 

"Neither  do  I!"  he  said.  "I'll  fix  it  for 
you." 

And  he  certainly  did.  He  dyed  it  a  shade 
of  silver  ash  that  was  perfect  for  her  com- 
plexion, and  furthermore  managed  to  in- 
duce a  crisp  curl  into  it  that  was  good  for 
any  emergency — except  fog.  Fog  undid  the 
triumph  every  time.  With  every  wisp  of 
fog  emerged  a  tendril  of  fine  baby  hair. 

But  Jan's  big  boxful  of  braids,  buns  and 
what-not  were  made  of  crisp  hair  that 
would  maintain  size,  shape  and  luster  even 
if  dunked  in  a  pool.  This  was  to  be  her 
insurance  against  California  smog. 

But    the    weather    was    wonderful    and 


she  never  opened  the  box  of  hair.  And 
she  didn't  see  many  of  the  friends  listed  in 
the  little  black  book,  either. 

This  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  Jan  didn't 
meet  people.  She  met  dozens  of  fascinating 
new  people  and  went  places  she  would 
have  missed  otherwise. 

You  see,  the  minute  she  learned  she  was 
going  to  Hollywood,  she  had  wired  Tom 
and  Dodie  McCray,  of  the  NBC  Western 
office,  saying  she  wanted  to  visit  them. 
This  was  from  every  standpoint  the  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do,  since  she  had  known  the 
McCrays  from  the  old  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut days  and  had  stayed  with  them  before, 
in  their  apartment  in  New  York.  In  fact, 
she  had  stayed  in  their  apartment  so  long 
she  was  still  in  residence  when  the  Mc- 
Crays moved  to  Hollywood,  and  she  had 
simply  taken  over  the  apartment,  which 
is  her  present  home. 

Tom  McCray  wired  back:  "Have  emp- 
tied closets."  He  did  not  know  she 
would  be  with  them  for  only  a  week, 
and  he  and  Dodie  intended  to  be  prepared, 
this  time,  for  the  girl  who  "came  to  din- 
ner" during  war  days  in  New  York. 

Jan  was  20,000  feet  over  Indiana  before 
she  had  a  moment  to  consider  what  was 
happening  to  her.  Then  she  paused  in 
her  frantic  search  among  her  luggage  for 
the  little  black  book,  and  looked  down. 
The  great  plane  droned  quietly  on,  and 
the  cultivated  land  slid  by  far  below. 

"Gee,"  breathed  Jan,  wide-eyed. 

Like  the  rest  of  her  generation,  Jan  had 
been  brought  up  to  think  of  Hollywood  as 
a  collection  of  enormous,  lordly,  scattered 
studios  in  which  great  directors  and  stars 
and  cameramen  worked  leisurely  on  pic- 
tures costing  two  or  three  million  dollars 
apiece.  If  the  big  scene  involving  a  $100,000 
set  didn't  look  right,  it  hit  the  cutting- 
room  floor.  If  Betty  Grable  caught  a  cold, 
all  work  was  suspended  for  three  days 
because  they  couldn't  shoot  around  her.  An 
extra  $150,000  more  went  into  the  budget. 

The  TV  film  Jan  was  in  was  shot  in  three 
days,   and   if  anybody  had   got  a   cold   he 


or  she  would  have  been  morally  obligated 
to  slit  the  old  throat,  for  honor's  sake. 
Time?  Minutes,  instead  of  hours.  Sets?  All 
ready,  all  beautiful — and  all  used  in  the 
film.  Make-up?  By  Don  Cash,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  business,  because  it  had  to  be 
done  right — and  done  fast.  Photography 
by  Russell  Harlan,  an  Academy  Award 
nominee,  and  direction  by  ace  director 
Roy  Kellino,  with  the  help  of  a  top  crew — 
for  those  three  days  of  shooting  were  the 
end -result  of  three  months  of  work. 

Here  was  the  old  Goldwyn  studio  in 
Hollywood,  smack  in  the  center  of  it, 
where  great  screen  pics  had  once  been 
filmed  in  leisurely  fashion.  Now  it  was 
taken  over  by  TV,  the  speed  medium. 

The  story  Jan  had  been  hired  to  film 
was  an  episode  from  a  daytime  drama 
called  Against  The  Storm,  and  the  present 
cast  included  John  Newland,  Hans  Conried, 
Anne  Seymour,  and  Robert  Warwick.  It 
had  to  do  with  a  professor  in  a  little  college 
town  who  is  being  arbitrarily  retired.  His 
daughter  (played  by  Jan)  and  other  peo- 
ple in  the  town  don't  think  he  should  be 
retired,  and  they  set  out  to  form  a  plan 
to  keep  him  at  his  job. 

The  shooting  started  at  dawn.  Shot  fol- 
lowed shot  in  breathless  succession.  "And 
do  you  know,"  Jan  says,  "the  most  wonder- 
ful thing  is  this:  There  wasn't  one  mo- 
ment during  the  whole  shooting  schedule 
when  anyone's  nerves  gave,  or  anyone 
spoke  except  in  the  friendliest  possible 
way.  Everybody  seemed  to  love  everyone 
else — there  just  isn't  any  time  for  im- 
patience or  temperament,  any  more  than 
there's  time  for  nonsense  or  gags.  Except, 
of  course,  for  Hans  Conried's  natural  wit 
— and  one  amusing  incident  the  last  day." 

At  six  p.m.  on  that  third  day,  the  final 
scene  was  shot.  Roy  Kellino  said,  "Oh,  one 
more  shot,  please,  at  the  kitchen  table. 
No  dialogue  in  this  one."  All  Jan  and  the 
others  had  to  do  was  sit  at  a  kitchen  table 
folding  letters  and  putting  them  into  en- 
velopes. Of  course,  the  actors  were  to  con- 
tinue the  action  until  the  director  called 
"Cut!" 

Bone  tired,  her  hair  slowly  wilting  under 
the  hot  lights,  Jan  sat  and  accepted  folded 
pieces  of  paper  from  the  person  at  her  left 
(Hans  Conried),  stuck  them  in  envelopes, 
licked,  sealed,  and  passed  them  to  her 
right  (John  Newland).  Suddenly,  she  did 
a  double-take  at  one  of  the  pieces  of  paper. 
It  had  been  folded  in  the  shape  of  an  air- 
plane, the  kind  you  sail  out  of  office  win- 
dows. 

She  could  feel  the  rising  tide  of  hysterical 
laughter  starting,  felt  her  face  getting  red 
with  it.  She  sealed  her  lips  tight.  I  can't 
let  loose,  I  can't  break  up,  I'll  ruin  the 
shot  and  we'll  be  here  all  night,  she  thought 
frantically,  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks. 

Then,  just  as  she  was  about  to  pop,  she 
heard  uproarious  laughter  clear  at  the  other 
side  of  the  stage.  The  shot  had  been  over 
for  minutes,  the  picture  wrapped  up,  and 
the  entire  crew  had  sneaked  to  the  back 
of  the  set  to  watch  and  see  how  long  the 
earnest  actors  would  continue  waiting  for 
the  word,  "Cut!" 

Jan  was  tired  at  the  end  of  every  work- 
ing day.  When  she  got  home,  she  would 
collapse  at  her  dressing  table  and  dig  her 
fingers  into  her  temples. 

But  then,  after  a  bath  and  a  good,  homey 
glass  of  beer  (which  is  the  strongest  thing 


Jan  ever  drinks)  things  seemed  to  get 
brighter.  At  7:30,  when  she  joined  the 
McCrays,  she  was  miraculously  as  good  as 
new. 

And  then,  each  night,  she  got  her  reward 
for  all  the  hard  work. 

For  here  was  all  the  glamour,  the  ex- 
citement of  Hollywood,  that  she  had  al- 
ways read  and  dreamed  about,  all  her 
life  .  .  .  the  drive  up  above  the  Sunset 
Strip,  up  toward  Mulholland  Drive,  until 
the  whole  land  to  the  horizon  was  a  quiet 
mosaic  of  lighted  beauty  ("Wait  till  you 
see  it  in  the  daylight,"  Dodie  would  say. 
"That'll  be  the  day,"  Jan  would  sigh,  "but 
even  at  night  it's  beautiful")  .  .  .  the  visits 
to  all  the  world-famous  places  where 
celebrities  might  gather. 

Like  any  tourist,  Jan  asked  that  she  be 
taken  to  the  two,  big,  important  Brown 
Derbies  (there  are  four) — the  Vine  Street 
one  in  Hollywood,  and  the  Beverly  Derby 
across  Wilshire  from  the  Beverly  Wilshire 
Hotel.  She  wanted  to  go  to  Ciro's  and  the 
Mocambo,  up  on  the  Strip.  And,  after 
seven  years  of  being  a  top  radio  star  in 
New  York,  and  of  giving  autographs  and 
being  stopped  on  the  streets  by  admiring 
listeners,  Jan  in  turn  gawked  at  her  own 
idols — Tracy  and  Gable  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford, Robert  Young,  Robert  Taylor,  Tyrone 
Power,  Fred  MacMurray,  Irene  Dunne.  She 
met  these  people,  and  felt  the  same  thrill 
you  or  anyone  else  would. 

She  also  met  the  one  and  only  "name" 
she's  been  name-dropping  for  years.  In  a 
situation  similar  to  the  Iceland,  Detroit- 
on-a-bus  episode,  Jan's  boy  friend  was 
once  asked  if  he  knew  any  movie  stars 
and,  after  some  reflection,  replied:  "Well, 
I  know  Alfalfa."  Seems  he'd  once  been  on 
the  set  of  an  "Our  Gang"  comedy  and  had 
met  the  comedian.  So,  always  after  that, 
Jan  would  say  to  people,  "No,  we  don't 
know  Tyrone  or  Lana,  but  we  do  know 
Alfalfa." 

One  day  on  the  set  at  the  Goldwyn 
studio,  she  laughingly  made  this  remark  to 
the  unit  manager,  Frank  Dexter,  who  said, 
"Oh,  you  do?"  Then  he  called  across  the 
set  to  a  tall  young  man.  The  tall  young 
man  came  ambling  over.  "You  remember 
Miss  Miner,  of  course,"  Frank  prompted. 

"Why,  uh — "  said  the  tall  young  man. 

"Jan,  this  is  Alfalfa,"  Frank  told  her. 

This  and  many  other  things  she  remem- 
bers of  the  trip  to  Hollywood,  and  will 
always  remember,  no  matter  how  many 
trips  she  makes  in  the  future  to  that  fabu- 
lous place — or  to  Havana  or  the  Riviera  or 
even  Iceland. 

She'll  remember  the  wonderful  party 
Tom  and  Dodie  McCray  gave  her,  to  meet 
their  friends,  at  their  beautiful  home  in 
Hollywood.  And  she'll  remember  the  night 
of  the  "Emmy"  Award  dinner  .  .  .  where 
she  sat  and  cried  happily  with  all  the  rest 
when  Lucy  and  Desi  got  the  Award.  .  .  . 

Yes,  Jan — or  Julie  Paterno  of  Hilltop 
House,  as  you  know  her — has  been  to 
Hollywood,  that  glamorous  farther-than- 
Detroit-on-a-bus  place.  And  the  experi- 
ence didn't  change  Jan  any  more  than 
winning  still  another  Radio- TV  Mirror 
Award,  as  the  favorite  daytime  radio 
actress,  has  changed  her.  She  has  the  same 
ability  to  laugh  that  captures  your  hearts 
on  Hilltop  House — the  same  gentle  ability 
to  be  completely  down-to-earth  and  de- 
cent. She's  just  a  wholesome  American  girl 
who's  had  another  dream  come  true. 


NEW!  Flesh-Tinted  Medication 
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HEAL  PIMPLES 
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THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    "BAD"    SKIN 

Pimples  are  the  result  of  temporary  excess 
secretions  of  oil  that  the  skin  can  not  throw 
off.  Greaseless  Wunder-skin  is  medically-for- 
mulated to  help  free  pores  of  these  excess  oils 
.  .  .  dry  up  pimples.  Wunder-skin  contains  anti- 
septic Dermium*  to  discourage  the  bacteria 
that  can  cause  and  spread  unsightly  pimples. 

NO  ONE  NEED  KNOW!  Wunder-skin  is  es- 
pecially flesh-tinted  to  conceal  pimples,  blem- 
ishes, blackheads  .  .  .  Blends  amazingly  well 
with  skin  tones.  Quick-drying,  stainless!  Leave 
Wunder-skin  on  day  and  night  for  'round  the 
clock  medication. 

Reader's  Digest  reported  recently  on 
Wunder-skin  type  medication  used  successfully 
in  clinical  tests.  Wunder-skin  contains  ingredi- 
ents long  prescribed  by  skin  specialists. 

GUARANTEED  to  help  your  skin  condition  or 
money  back.  Large  tube  59g.  Economy  sire 
980.  At  all  drug  counters. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Send  name,  address  and  10c 
in  stamps  or  coin  for  trial  size.  Purepac  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  249,  Lenox  Hill  Sta.,  N.  Y.  21,  N.  Y. 

Greaseless  •  Flesh-Tinted  •  Antiseptic 

IM&nder-shin 

ANOTHER  FINE  PUREPAC  PRODUCT 
♦Purepac's  brand  of2,2'-Methylene  bis(3, 4, 6*trichloro  phenol) 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  yonr  time  and  abilities  permit.  Equivalent  to  resi- 
dent school  work— prepares  for  college  entrance  exams.  Standard 
H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma  awarded.  Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects 
completed.  Single  subjects  it  desired.  Ask  for  Free  Bulletin, 
i  American  School,  Dept.  H  A-53,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  niters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 
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RADIO-TV  FAN  HITS 
$  JACKPOT!  $ 

You  will  be  amazed  how  Miss  Margaret 
Sloan  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  regular 
Radio  TV  Mirror  reader  hit  the  Jackpot  for 
extra  dollars  recently.  For  many  months 
Margaret  searched  for  a  way  to  earn  a  few 
extra  dollars  in  her  spare  time.  Like  a  lot  of 
other  girls,  she  always  needed  a  few  extra  dol- 
lars for  a  new  hat,  new  nylons,  a  cute  blouse 
and  the  many  other  accessories  that  make  a 
girl's  life  happier.  Then  one  day  she  found 
she  could  earn  extra  dollars  for  the  things 
she  wanted.  MERELY  BY  TELLING  HER 
FRIENDS  ABOUT  RADIO  TV  MIRROR  and 
other  popular  magazines.  She  found  it  was  an 
amazingly  easy  way  to  earn  extra  dollars 
FAST!  It  cost  her  nothing  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  her  spare  time!  If  you  too  would 
like  to  hit  the  extra-dollar  jackpot,  the  same 
as  Margaret  did,  just  tear  out  this  article, 
print  your  name  and  address  and  mail  it  to 
the  address  below.  That's  all  you  do.  It  costs 
you  nothing.  I  will  send  you  full  details, 
which  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  those  extra 
dollars  in  your  spare  time.  So  don't  delay.  Mail 
this   article   with   your   name   and    address    to: 

MACFADDEN    PUBLICATIONS.   INC. 

Box  55,   Dept.   RM  6-53 
205    East   42nd    Street,    New    York    17,    N.    Y. 
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May  avoid  terrible  infection 
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Apply  germ-arresting 
OIL-O-SOL  at  once. 
Helps  control  infec- 
tion, ease  pain,  speed 
healing.  At  your  drug 
store-  MOSSO'S 

OIL-O-SOL 


\  No  classes  to  attend.  Easy  spare-time  train- 
|  Ving  covers  big  choice  of  subjects.   Friendly  \ 
ft  \  instructors ;  standard  texts.   Full  credit  for\ 
I  \  previous  schooling.     Diploma  awarded.! 
Write  now  for  FREE  catalog ! 

i  WAYNE     SCHOOL  Catalog  HH9, 

[  j  2527  Sheffield  Ave,,  Chicago  14,  Illinois^ 


The  biggest  bargains  we  lta*t 
ever  offered.  Prints*  solids, 
rayons,  cottons,  etc.  Assorted 
styles  and  colors.  Sizes  10  to 
18,  10  for  $4.95-  Larger  sizes 
6  for  $4.95.  Some  of  these 
dresses  were  worth  up  to 
$30.00  when  new.  Send  $1 
deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  Your  $4.95  refunded 
if  dissatisfied,  or  merchandise 
exchanged  if  desired.  Many  other  clothing 
bargains    for   entire    family. 

POST     CARD      BRINGS      FREE     CATALOG 

Allied  Mail  Order  Co.,   Inc.,  Dept.  116-F 

Christopher    Ave.  Brooklyn    12.    N.    Y. 
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FRAMES 


Check  size  and  color  of  frame. 
D  5x7  D  Ivory  and  Gold 

D  8x10  D  Brown  and  Gold 
Beautiful  silk  finish  black  and  white 
enlargements  made  from  your  favorite 
snapshots,  photos  or  negatives.  Be 
sure  to  include  color  of  hair,  eyes 
and  clothing  for  complete  information 
on  having  your  enlargements  beauti- 
fully hand  colored  in  oil.  SEND  NO 
MONEY.  Simply  pay  postman  for  each 
enlargement  and  frame  plus  cost  of 
mailing.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Limit  3  to  a  customer.  Originals  re- 
turned with  enlargements.  Offer 
good    in   U.S.A.    only. 

HOLLYWOOD     FILM     STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  C- 159.  Hollywood  38,  Calif. 


UNWANTED  HAIR  ? 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 


Quick  as  a  wink,  superfluous  hair  eliminated.  Com- 
pletely removes  all  hair  from  FACE,  arms  and  legs. 
Checks  future  growth.  Leaves  the  skin  petal-smooth. 
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E  F=>  I    U  ATO  R 

Like  magic,  Milady's  skin  becomes  adorable.  For  the 
finest  down  or  the  heaviest  growth.  Seems  miraculous, 
but  our  39  years  experience  proves  it  is  the  scientifically 
correct  way.  Odorless.  Safe.  Harmless.  Simple  to  apply. 
Superior  to  ordinary  hair  removers.  For  15  years  ZiP 
Epilator  was  $5.00.  NOW  ONLY  $1. 10.  Same  superior 
formula,  same  size.  Good  stores  or  by  mail  $1.10  or 

L C.O.D.  No  Fed.  tax.  Above  guaranteed,  money-back,  j 
JORDEAU    INC.    BoxF-19,    SOUTH  ORANGE,  NJ.^ 


This  Is  My  Life 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

Still,  that  was  Eddie  Cantor's  voice  say- 
ing, "But  Dinah,  darling — this  is  your 
life.  .  .  ." 

Now  RaJph  Edwards  was  saying  some- 
thing to  her.  She  tried  to  answer.  Then 
stopped.  Started  and  stopped.  "Well— er 
...  I  remember  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  Do  you  know 
what — er  .  .  .  er.  Tell  you  later — "  The 
lump  in  her  throat  wouldn't  let  the  words 
through.  Have  to  get  myself  a  writer,  she 
thought.    Half-words.  Half-tears. 

Out  of  somewhere  in  that  sympathetic 
blackness  beyond  the  television  lights  came 
the  swelling  strains  of  "Dinah."  In  her 
gray  linen  dress  with  its  white  collar,  sit- 
ting there  on  the  high  rose  velvet  couch 
on  the  stage  of  the  El  Capitan  Theatre, 
twisting  and  untwisting  her  damp  hand- 
kerchief, Frances  (or  "Fannye,"  which 
had  been  her  nickname  as  a  youngster) 
Rose  Shore  Montgomery  looked  like  a  little 
girl.  And  she  was  feeling  smaller — every 
minute  now.      .  . 

''F-a-n-n-y — e,"  she  had  always  used 
to  spell  it  out  so  carefully.  With  emphasis 
on  the  "e"  that  seemed  to  add  a  little  dis- 
tinction somehow. 

To  those  now  standing  behind  the  arch- 
way backstage,  that  added  "e"  had  al- 
ways seemed  of  small  moment.  For  each 
had  felt  some  day  her  name  would  be 
spelled  out  in  lights,  anyway — 

Their  voices — their  faces — all  seemed 
part  of  a  shadowy  dream  to  her  now.  She 
was  in  a  vacuum — and  she  couldn't  get  out 
of  it.  She  was  in  her  father's  red -brick 
dry  goods  store  in  Winchester,  Tennessee, 
standing  on  the  counter  singing  "Here  I 
Stand  on  Two  Little  Chips,"  with  her 
dad  and  the  customers  egging  her  on.  She 
was  at  the  wheel  of  the  car  he'd  given 
her  for  graduation,  a  Chevrolet  convert- 
ible, with  her  hair  flying  proudly  in  the 
breeze.  She  was  on  a  truck  in  a  rainy 
forest  somewhere  in  France — singing  a 
song  to  a  homesick  G.I.  from  Georgia  who 
listened  spellbound  to  the  soft  voice  of 
"the  girl  from  home."  She  was  on  a 
Fifth  Avenue  bus,  watching  the  towers 
of  Manhattan  blazing  to  life  against  a 
dark  sky — all  for  her.  She  was  singing. 
Singing  for  cold  eyes  that  didn't  see.  Ears 
that  wouldn't  hear  .  .  .  "Look,  kid — why 
don't  you  go  home?"  But  then  she  was 
singing  again.  And  again.  To  a  wonder- 
ful magnetic  little  dancing  man  with  rolling 
brown  eyes.  Singing  to  a  warm  heart  that 
could  both  see  and  hear.     Eddie  Cantor's. 

Eddie — was  the  reason  she  was  here.  .  .  . 

All  day  long  Dinah  had  wanted  to  call 
Eddie  Cantor  and  prepare  him  for  this 
evening.  Warn  him  he  was  the  subject  for 
Ralph  Edwards'  This  Is  Your  Life  NBC- 
TV  show.  She  would  pick  up  the  phone 
— then  put  it  down  again.  But  she  kept 
worrying.  What  if  the  shock  should  prove 
too  much  for  him?  Worrying  about  how 
tonight  would  affect  Eddie.  .  .  . 

What  a  performance  Ralph  had  been 
giving  in  the  dressing  room  for  the  last 
hour.  All  that  dramatic  double-talk  with 
Ida  Cantor,  who  was  backstage  being 
made  up — to  keep  Dinah  from  catching 
on.  Ida,  feigning  stage  fright,  had  given  a 
fine  performance.  She  had  said  she  just 
wasn't  equal  to  going  out  there  and  being 
part  of  her  husband's  "life."  She  wasn't 
going  to  say  a  word.  "I  just  can't.  I'm 
not  going  to  open  my  mouth,"  she  kept 
saying.  "I'm  too  scared  to  talk."  And  with 
Ralph  saying  soothingly,  "But  you  have  to. 
Why,  you're  the  focal  point  of  Eddie's 
story.    You  must  go  on.  .  .  ." 

And  Dinah — Dinah  was  busy  reassur- 
ing her.  "Oh,  yes,  you  will.  When  you 
get  out  there,  honey — you'll  be  fine."  There 
was  nothing  to  it.    Nothing  to  it  at  all.  .  .  . 


Meanwhile,  across  the  stage  in  another 
dressing  room,  another  cast  was  feverishly 
rehearsing  lines,  applying  a  final  touch  of 
make-up,  smoothing  a  dress  for  the  last 
time — as  feverishly  as  though  the  whole 
Confederate  Cause  would  stand  or  fall 
with  this  show  Gathered  there  was  a 
cast  of  assorted  relatives  and  friends  who'd 
shared  in  the  drama,  the  laughter  and 
the  tears,  of  Dinah's  past — and  who'd  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  country,  out  of 
love  and  loyalty,  to  share  in  telling  her 
story  now.  Nobody  belonged  there,  in 
her  story,  more  than  sister  Bessie  and  her 
husband,  Dr.  Maurice  Seligman,  whose 
backing,  spiritually  and  financially — a 
fiver  here,  a  ten-spot  there,  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  when  Frances  Rose  was  finally 
ready  to  give  up  in  the  Big  Town  and 
come  home — had  helped  pull  her  through 
her  toughest  times.  .  .  . 

From  Tin  Pan  Alley,  there  was  Ticker 
Freeman,  Dinah's  accompanist — so  im- 
portant a  part  of  her  success  ever  since, 
years  ago,  the  girl  with  the  deep  drawl 
and  the  melting  brown  eyes  had  come  into 
his  office  where  he  worked  as  a  song  plug- 
ger  and  asked  him  to  play  an  audition  for 
her.  She  had  little  money  to  pay  for  his 
services,  but  his  faith  in  her  had  been  so 
strong,  he'd  been  willing  to  go  along.  .  .  . 
Ticker'd  taken  six  weeks  off  to  accompany 
Dinah  to  Hollywood  and  help  her  get 
started — twelve  years  ago — and  never  re- 
turned to  Tin  Pan  Alley,  giving  up  a  then 
far  more  lucrative  job  plugging  songs  for 
Feist  Music  Company  to  gamble  his  future 
with  hers.  .  .   . 

From  Alabama,  her  attractive  brunette 
cousin,  Dodie,  Dinah's  girlhood  companion, 
now  married  to  Leo  Jaffe,  of  the  Jaffe  Dry 
Goods  Store  in  Birmingham.  Dodie  had 
been  cooking  dinner  on  maid's  night  off — 
stirring  stew  on  the  stove  and  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  her  busy  fifteen -month -old, 
Sally — when  her  teen-aged  daughter, 
Judie,  rushed  into  the  kitchen  gasping, 
"Mama — Hollywood's  on  the  phone.  .  .  . 
Mama  .  .  Hollywood!"  Returning  from 
the  glamour  world  and  dreamily  stirring 
the  stew,  Dodie  had  wondered  what  Leo 
would  say.  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  away, 
even  with  half  of  Birmingham  helping 
them.  A  lawyer  helped  her  husband  get 
relieved  of  jury  duty.  Then,  at  the  last 
minute,  Dodie  had  fallen  down  the  steps 
and  injured  her  toe.  "Oh,  Doctor,  I've 
got  to  get  to  Hollywood,"  she'd  wailed,  and 
he'd  assured  her,  "Don't  worry — no  matter 
what's  broken — you'll  get  there.  .  .  ." 

Then  from  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  blonde 
Louise  Hammett  Beal,  the  ballad  half  of 
Dinah's  first  sponsored  radio  program  on 
WSM,  Nashville,  Rhythm  And  Romance, 
fifteen  years  before.  Louise  had  returned 
from  a  long  distance  call  to  tell  her  four- 
teen-year-old daughter,  Barbara,  "I  must 
be  dreaming."  Marge  Cooney  of  WSM 
had  traced  her  through  relatives  in  Missis- 
sippi to  Shreveport —  "and  Cooney  says 
Ralph  Edwards  will  call  me  tomorrow 
from  Hollywood!"  Daughter  Barbara  and 
son  Jimmy,  nine,  a  vigilant  committee  of 
two,  stayed  by  the  phone  all  the  next  day 
to  switch  the  call  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration office  where  Louise  works.  Louise 
had  been  both  excited  and  worried  about 
coming  to  Hollywood.  "I  don't  see  how 
I  can."  But  remembering  .  .  .  she  knew 
she  would.  Remembering  those  years 
ago  when  her  parents  in  Mississippi  died, 
and  she  felt  so  lonely  living  at  the  YWCA 
in  a  strange  city,  how  Fannye  Rose  was 
always  taking  her  home  with  her  on  holi- 
days. '  Sharing  her  own  family  and  home 
with  her,  so  warmly  welcoming  her.  .  .  . 

Jimmy  Rich  was  in  the  dressing  room, 
too.  A  week  before,  at  Station  WMGM  in 


New  York  City,  the  small  baldish  musical 
maestro — who'd  coached  Dinah,  believed 
in  her,  and  made  chances  for  her,  when  she 
made  her  bid  in  the  Big  Town — had  been 
in  the  middle  of  a  tough  recording  session 
when  he  was  called  to  the  phone.  It  was 
the  first  record  for  a  new  boy  singer  and 
with  a  new  recording  company.  On 
crutches,  Jimmy  had  hobbled  to  the  phone, 
but  he  couldn't  hear  a  word.  "You'll  have 
to  call  me  tonight  at  home,"  he  shouted. 
That  midnight  in  Jersey  City,  a  sleepy  - 
voiced  Jimmy  said  he  didn't  see  how  he 
could  leave  town  then.  He'd  broken  his 
ankle  a  few  weeks  before  and  he'd  been 
away  from  work  too  long.  But  he  kept 
seeing  the  plucky  kid  with  the  down-South 
voice,  who'd  approached  him  so  eagerly. 
"Fannye — with-an-e  Shore,"  she'd  said. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  famous  singers  he'd 
coached  who'd  remembered.  Dinah  had 
never  forgotten — or  let  him  forget — ever. 
Whether  by  cane  or  crutch — he  knew — 
some  way  he'd  be  there.  .  .  . 

And  George  Montgomery — Dinah's  be- 
loved husband,  he  was  there.  At  five  o'clock 
that  same  evening,  George  had  been  be- 
fore the  cameras  on  movie  location  thirty- 
five  miles  out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley, 
starring  in  "Fort  Ti,"  for  Columbia  studios. 
One  thing  sure,  he'd  never  get  home  to 
dress.  Even  if  they  finished  shooting  in 
time,  he'd  have  to  go  straight  to  the  El 
Capitan  Theatre — fringed  green  buckskin 
suit  and  all.  The  studio  was  working  day 
and  night  trying  to  make  "Fort  Ti,"  the 
first  three-dimensional  action  film  out. 
Every  day  counted.  Every  hour.  The 
sympathetic  cast  and  crew  had  tried  so 
hard  to  hurry  the  day's  shooting  through. 
Finally,  knowing  how  important  tonight 
was  in  George's  life,  Producer  Sam  Katz- 
man  and  Director  William  Castle  cut  a 
whole  scene  and  held  up  the  capture  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga — and  George  Mont- 
gomery zoomed  down  the  freeway  to  Hol- 
lywood to  take  the  role  which  meant  too 
much  to  miss.  .  .  . 

And  now,  sitting  demurely  in  a  chair  in 
the  dressing  room,  their  beautiful  little 
five-year-old  daughter,  Missy,  was  the 
calmest  of  the  lot.  Her  Uncle  Maurice  had 
brought  her,  explaining  Mommy  was  doing 
a  television  show  and  Missy  was  to  be 
part  of  it,  and  she'd  been  thoroughly  de- 
lighted with  the  entire  idea — and  dressed 
for  it. 

Now  they  were  moving  en  masse  quietly 
behind  the  curtain,  preparing  to  go 
through  the  white  archway  into  the  life 
of  the  star  who  meant  something  different 
to  each  of  them.  And  so  much  to  all  of 
them.  And  who  was  waxing  real  warm 
out  there  on  stage  then,  introducing — 
"One  of  the  greatest  of  show  business — 
beloved  by  millions— that  great  humani- 
tarian— Eddie  Cantor!" 

All  across  America  any  who'd  asked 
themselves  whether  this  show  was  on  the 
level,  whether  the  subjects  ever  knew, 
could  find  their  answer  in  the  absolute 
shock  on  Dinah's  face  as  she  heard,  from 
somewhere,  "But  Dinah,  darling — this  is 
your  life!"  In  her  broken  words,  her 
half-laughs.  Half-tears.  Hearing  these 
voices — as  though  from  thousands  of  miles 
away — voices  so  warmly  remembered  out 
of  her  present  and  past.  .  .  . 

Voices  associated  with  those  family  snap- 
shots flashing  on  the  screen  now.  Where 
on  earth  had  Ralph  gotten  them?  She'd 
been  hiding  pictures  like  these  for  years. 
Like  that  one  of  a  wide-eyed  infant  in  a 
long  white  dress  who,  as  Ralph  was  saying, 
seemed   "to  be  looking  for  an   audience." 

"I  probably  was,"  she  laughed  shakily. 
And  beyond  the  doorway  her  sister's  voice 
was  affirming  that  fact.  "She  sure  was, 
Ralph — from  the  time  she  was  old  enough 
to  take  a  bow." 

"Bessie!  I  talked  to  you  all  day — and 
you  never  said  a  word.     All  day — " 


Bessie — she'd  always  talked  to  .  .  .  and 
still  did.  Bessie  had  been  Mother,  con- 
fessor, sister  and  friend.  When  their  own 
mother  died,  Bessie  and  her  bridegroom, 
Maurice,  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
had  uprooted  their  own  home  and  lives 
and  jobs  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  headed 
straight  for  Nashville  to  make  a  home  for 
her  dad  and  Dinah,  realizing  how  much  she 
would  need  an  older  sister's  understanding 
and  care. 

Bessie — who'd  been  such  a  comfort 
earlier  to  their  mother  and  dad  when 
Dinah  was  stricken  with  polio.  Nobody 
had  known  at  first  that  it  was  polio — until 
her  fever  died  down — and  she  wanted  to 
get  out  of  bed  .  .  .  and  they  noticed  she 
was  dragging  one  foot  across  the  room. 
When  she  was  four  her  parents  took  her  to 
New  York  with  them  on  a  buying  trip  for 
their  dry  goods  store — and  to  see  a  famous 
European  specialist  who'd  just  arrived 
there.  He'd  advised  muscular  manipula- 
tion— such  as  Sister  Kenny  was  using  in 
Australia  .  .  .  and  told  them  to  encourage 
her  to  take  part  in  all  sports  and  to  exer- 
cise. Ride  a  tricycle,  play  ball,  and  swim 
.  .  .  and  later  she'd  become  the  neighbor- 
hood champ  at  all  of  them.  But  even  then 
the  little  actress,  Frances  Rose,  had  been 
far  more  impressed  with  the  models  she 
saw  in  the  stores  in  the  Big  Town.  And 
in  imitating  them.  "Show  Bessie,  dear," 
her  mother  would  say,  egging  her  on  to 
perform  for  her  sister  at  home.  "What 
did  the  models  do?"  And  four-year-old 
Frances  would  clutch  her  little  coat 
closely  around  her  small  hips  and,  taking 
mincing  irregular  steps  across  the  living 
room,  announce  in  affected  dramatic  tones 
— "And  it's  only — twenty-nine  .  .  .  seventy- 
five!" 

And  speaking  of  acting — where  had 
Ralph  Edwards  gotten  this  adventurous 
close-up  of  a  teen-aged  Dinah  clutching 
the  wheel  of  a  small  convertible  with  its 
rumble  seat  overflowing  with  girl  gradu- 
ates? A  vehicle,  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
girls  was  saying,  Dinah  had  christened 
"Soloman  Aaron  T.  T.  Harem."   .   .   . 

"Oh,  no!  That  can  only  be  Dodie.  My 
cousin,  Dodie — " 

How  excited  they'd  been  that  day. 
Fannye  Rose  and  cousin  Dodie — the  at- 
tractive brunette  who  was  embracing  her 
tearfully  now.  And  the  other  girl  grads 
in  their  long  pastel  dresses,  who'd  loaded 
into  the  Chewy  her  dad  had  given  her 
for  graduation.  They'd  driven  out  to  the 
edge  of  town  to  a  little  place  where  they 
served  the  best  barbecue  sandwiches. 
They'd  ridden  around  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  singing  and  harmonizing  like 
mad.  They  were  really  livin' — high-school 
grads  who'd  acted  in  school  plays  and 
thought  that  Fannye  Rose,  at  least,  was 
sure  to  become  an  actress. 

But  it  was  Dinah's  moanin'  low  voice 
that  got  recognition  for  her  and  a  spon- 
sored show  at  WSM  called  Romance  And 
Rhythm— as  the  soft  drawl  beyond  the 
archway  was  reminding  her  now.  A  voice 
from  fifteen  years  ago — chanting,  "Louise 
Hammett  and  Fannye  Rose  Shore  have 
many  grand  surprises  in  store.  But  one 
at  a  time — the  rest  they'll  be  savin' — let's 
hear  them  cut  loose  with  'Ain't  Misbe- 
havin'." 

Louise! — Louise  Hammett  Beal — the  "ro- 
mance" section  of  the  show  they  did  once 
a  week  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each. 
Hank  Fort — who  later  wrote  "I  Didn't 
Know  the  Gun  Was  Loaded"  and  "Put 
Your  Shoes  On,  Lucy" — had  written  those 
limericks  for  them.  Marge  Cooney  and 
Beasley  Smith  (later  to  be  famous  for  com- 
posing "That  Lucky  Old  Sun")  had  ac- 
companied them  on  twin  pianos  then. 
Beasley  was  pretty  important  at  the  sta- 
tion then,  and,  at  some  dark  moment  when 
a  show  had  been  dropped,  he  was  her 
biggest   booster.     "Just   keep   her   on   the 
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station,"  he  would  plead,  adding  cour- 
ageously, "If  there  are  any  repercussions 
— I'll  use  her  on  my  own  show."  Those 
were  the  days  in  radio  when  careers 
changed  overnight.  One  day  they  were 
at  the  top — only  to  find  the  next  morning 
the  station  had  cancelled  the  program — 
leaving  them  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
poorer  .  .  .  and  a  dream  less. 

But  Fannye  Rose  was  making  another 
name  for  herself  even  then.  She  was 
always  singing  "Dinah,"  because  it  had 
such  a  good  rhythm  beat.  And  listeners 
began  writing  in,  addressing  their  letters 
—to — "That  Dinah  Girl." 

This  Dinah  girl  was  always  meant  for 
show  business,  her  former  partner  was 
thinking  now.  No  surprise  to  her  that 
Dinah  Shore  today  was  so  important  a 
star  on  NBC  with  two  shows  weekly  on 
radio  and  TV.  No  surprise  that  she  was 
the  star — of  the  two  of  them — tonight  on 
that  stage.  "How  young  she  looks" — Louise 
kept  admiring  her.  "And  so  pretty — pret- 
tier than  she's  ever  been." 

The  voice  behind  the  blue  curtain,  who'd 
shared  so  many  experiences  with  Dinah, 
was  relating  now:  "Ralph,  in  those  days, 
Dinah  used  to  cry  on  my  shoulder  till 
I  was  afraid  my  suits  would  shrink."  And 
nobody  knew  better  than  he — how  much 
reason  she'd  had  to  cry.  .  .  . 

"Jimmy — Jimmy  Rich  .  .  ."  she  was 
crying  again  now  ...  as  the  small  bald- 
ish  maestro  who  guided  her  through  those 
early  heartaches — hobbled  his  way  across 
the  stage  to  her. 

Jimmy  Rich  had  been  musical  director 
at  WNEW.  He  had  been  sold  immediately 
on  her  warmth  and  personality.  For  per- 
sonality was  the  yardstick  to  stardom,  he'd 
found.  A  voice,  any  voice,  was  only  the 
means  of  projecting  it.  And  this  kid — she 
had  personality  to  spare.  There  was  a 
great  actress  inside  of  this  girl  .  .  .  to- 
gether they'd  bring  it  out  in  her  voice. 
"Mean  what  you  sing,"  he  would  tell  her. 
"If  there's  a  reason  to  shout — then  shout 
it  ...  .  don't  whisper  it.  But  don't  sing 
'I  Love  You' — unless  you  really  mean  it. 
Don't  shout  it.  Don't  frighten  the  guy 
away.  .  .  ." 

But  for  some  reason,  looking  at  him 
wiping  the  moisture  from  his  glasses  now, 
Dinah  could  think  of  only  one  thing — those 
English  muffins  he'd  always  insisted  on 
getting  for.  her  when  they  went  out  "for 
coffee"  at  that  little  place  near  the  radio 
station. 

And  there  had  been  those  who  would 
bet  him  the  talents  of  Fannye-with-an-e 
weren't  even  worth  the  price  of  a  muffin 
then.  How  Jimmy's  eyes  would  glint  when 
somebody  would  ask,  "Why  are  you  wast- 
ing your  time  on  this  one?  You  must  be 
out  of  your  mind."  But  undaunted,  Dinah 
hung  around  the  station  all  day — ready 
and  eager  to  perform.  Let  some  artist 
fail  to  show,  and  instead  of  substituting 
a  musical  interlude,  Jimmy  would  rush 
Dinah  in  to  sing.  Finally,  together  with 
a  boy  singer,  she  had  a  sponsored  show 
for  a  furniture  store  .  .  .  two  dollars  apiece 
per  fifteen-minute  show.  .  .  . 

But  she  had  Stardust  in  her  eyes,  and 
it  was  hard  for  her  to  go  back  to  Nash- 
ville and  finish  out  the  term,  getting  her 
B.A.  degree  in  sociology  at  Vanderbilt,  as 
she'd  promised  her  dad  she  would  do. 

And  with  the  ink  barely  dry  on  her  di- 
ploma, she  was  getting  on  a  train  bound 
for  New  York — and  Jimmy  Rich — again. 
Like  any  good  father,  her  dad  was  wor- 
ried about  her.  He  didn't  approve  of  a 
singing  career.  "A  thousand  people  can 
sing,"  he  would  point  out.  Furthermore, 
she  was  far  too  young  to  tackle  New 
York.    She  should   stay   home   and   teach, 

R    or  marry  a  local  Nashville  boy  and  have 

M    a  family.     He  drove  her  to  the  train  that 
morning,    and    they    were    both    heavy- 

.      hearted.   "Take   care   of   yourself,   Frances 
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Rose.  You're  a  good  girl.  I'm  not  worried 
about  you.  But  you  take  care  of  yourself 
now — "  Dad  kept  saying.  And  they'd  both 
cried  a  little  when  he'd  put  her  on  the 
train.  .  .  . 

But  because  Dad  loved  her  so  very 
much — his  was  both  a  sad  defeat  and  a 
victory — when  one  night  a  few  months 
later,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  the  phone  rang 
in  Nashville  and  a  broken-hearted  Dinah 
sobbed  to  send  her  the  fare.  Tonight  had 
finally  been  just  too  much  to  take.  She'd 
been  promised  twenty -five  dollars  to  sing 
at  a  party  from  midnight  until  four  a.m. 
She'd  spent  her  last  dime  getting  to  the 
address — only  to  find  a  note  there  saying 
the  party  had  been  called  off.  She'd  bor- 
rowed a  nickel  and  put  in  a  collect  call 
to  tell  him  she  was  giving  up  and  com- 
ing home.  But  the  hurt  in  her  voice  was 
too  much  for  her  dad  and  two  others 
standing  near  him — the  three  who  loved 
her  most — to  take.  That  night  her  sister, 
Bessie,  and  Maurice  sent  her  seventy-five 
dollars — and  helped  her  dad  convince  him- 
self she  should  be  given  an  allowance  that 
would  enable  her  to  stay  and  keep  trying 
there.  .  .  . 

And  her  father  had  been  the  proudest 
of  them  all — when  Dinah  got  a  job  for  two 
weeks  at  seventy-five  a  week — singing  at 
the  Strand  Theatre  with  Leo  Reisman's 
orchestra.  Unknown  to  Dinah,  he  got 
himself  a  ticket  on  the  train,  and  one 
matinee — there  he  was  out  front — listening 
to  his  Frances  Rose  sing.  Afterwards 
backstage,  theirs  were — this  time — happy 
tears.  ... 

Then  Eddie  Cantor  and  Vick  Knight  ar- 
rived in  New  York  and  Jimmy  heard  Can- 
tor was  looking  for  a  girl  singer.  Dinah  au- 
ditioned for  him.  She  was  so  eager  and 
so  nervous — she  dropped  her  music — put 
it  on  the  stand — knocked  that — and  the 
music  spilled  all  over  the  floor  again.  But 
Cantor  and  Knight  felt  drawn  to  this  kid, 
and  the  spark  they  sensed  in  her,  the  emo- 
tional warmth,  the  eagerness  and  intens- 
ity. "We're  all  set  for  this  show,"  they 
told  Jimmy  Rich.  "But  we  won't  forget 
this  kid — anything  we  can  ever  do.  .   .  ." 

A  year  later  Eddie  Cantor  was  in  New 
York  and  again  looking  for  a  girl  singer 
for  his  show.  Dinah  sang  "Summertime," 
with  Ticker  Freeman  accompanying  her 
.  .  .  and  Jimmy  Rich  near  by.  Eddie  Can- 
tor asked  her  to  sing  another.  And  an- 
other.   And  kept  her  singing  for  him.  .  .  . 

How  nervous  she'd  been  in  those  days. 
Almost  as  nervous  as  she  was  right  now 
.  .  .  Dinah  was  thinking.  But  how  won- 
derful Eddie  had  been.  If  now  and  then 
she  hit  a  real  clinker  on  the  show — she 
would  feel  terrible.  But  when  they  were 
off  the  air,  Eddie  Cantor  would  come  to 
her  dressing  room  and  say,  "I  just  talked 
to  Ida  and  the  girls — and  they  said  you've 
never  sounded  better!"  That  was  the  kind 
of  friend  Eddie  Cantor  had  always  been. 

When  the  Cantor  show  moved  West  for 
his  starring  "Thank  Your  Lucky  Stars"  for 
Warner  Brothers,  and  Dinah  had  a  part 
in  it  as  well  as  her  own  fifteen-minute 
show,  she'd  persuaded  Ticker  Freeman  to 
come  along  for  a  few  weeks  to  help  her. 
So  he'd  moved  his  wife  and  family  out 
and  stayed — for  twelve  years. 

"George!"  Dinah  was  exclaiming  now — 
as  her  husband,  buckskin  suit  and  all, 
came  through  the  archway  saying,  "I  just 
about  didn't  make  it,"  and  warmly  em- 
braced her.  "When  did  you  know  about 
this? — "  she  said — breaking  up  again.  .  .  . 

Looking  at  him  now,  her  heart  was 
doing  the  same  familiar  flip  she'd  expe- 
rienced when  she  first  met  him  at  the 
Hollywood  Canteen.  And  some  measure  of 
which  she'd  even  experienced  when  she 
fell  a  little  in  love  with  him  in  "The  Cow- 
boy and  The  Blonde,"  watching  him  from 
the  screen.  .  .  . 

It  wasn't  her  regular  night  at  the  Can- 


teen, but  somebody  who  was  scheduled 
for  that  Saturday  night  didn't  show — and 
Dinah  filled  in.  For  some  strange  reason 
— strange  to  some — she'd  felt  something 
wonderful  was  going  to  happen  to  her. 
"I'm  going  to  meet  George  Montgomery 
tonight,"  she  told  her  roommate.  And — 
strangely  enough — she  had.  He  was  there. 
George  took  her  home  that  night  and 
Dinah  said  proudly  to  her  roommate, 
"See?" 

George  proposed  to  her  by  letter  from 
Alaska,  where  he  was  stationed  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  but  his  letter  still  hadn't 
arrived,  when  he  came  home  on  leave  and 
they  were  married — rushing  to  Las  Vegas 
one  night  after  Dinah  did  her  Command 
Performance  show.  The  whole  thing  was 
so  hectic,  she  wore  a  blue  cocktail  dress 
cut  off  hurriedly  from  a  longer  one,  and 
she  was  sure  she  looked  dreadful — but 
George,  bless  him,  hadn't  seemed  to 
agree — 

And  in  1948 — Melissa  Ann,  their  proud- 
est production — and  their  proudest,  hap- 
piest hour.  .  .  . 

"Missy,  is  she  here?"  Dinah  was  saying, 
in  tears  again,  as  her  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter ran  out  on  the  stage  to  her  mommy  and 
dad — her  attention  quickly  fastening  onto 
the  gold  charm  braclet  Ralph  had  given 
Dinah,  with,  "Mommy — can  we  take  the 
bracelet  home?" 

Winchell  told  them  they  were  going 
to  have  a  baby.  On  Saturday  the  doctor 
had  said  he  still  couldn't  confirm  it — by 
Monday  he  should  be  sure.  Then  on 
Sunday,  like  the  rest  of  America,  they 
heard  it  on  the  air.  And  a  joyful  Dinah 
and  George  confronted  their  doctor,  who 
was  saying  wonderingly,  "But  I  wasn't 
even  sure  until  today — "  And  then  laugh- 
ing at  their  anxious  faces,  "Well — we  can't 
make  a  liar  out  of  Winchell — can  we?" — 
confirming  their  happiness.  .  .  . 

Dinah  thought  she  was  a  fairly  consid- 
erate mother-to-be.  No  dill  pickles  and 
chili  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  send 
George  scouting  for.  And  George — what 
a  loving  father-to-be — building  that  beau- 
tiful maple  cradle  and  hand-carving  all 
those  little  animal  figures  on  the  sides. 
Then  one  night  Dinah  awakened  crying 
out — a  very  bad  dream.  "Fire — "  she  was 
saying.  .  .  "Fire — and  there's  only  one 
way  out  of  my  bedroom — the  front  way 
— with  the  baby.  .  ."  George  had  said 
sleepily,  then  wide-awake,  "What  fire?" 
But  she  kept  worrying,  "Well — we  could 
have  one — "  And  the  next  morning  she 
awakened  to  hear  her  husband  sawing 
away — cutting  another  door  down  the 
backstairs  from  Dinah's  room.  .  .  . 

All  her  life  she'd  dreamed  of  the  magic 
moment  when  her  husband  would  take 
her  and  their  baby  home  from  the  hos- 
pital. But  in  his  anxiety,  George  had  been 
like  a  madman  all  the  way.  Yelling  at 
traffic.  Shaking  his  fist  .  .  .  "Where  do 
you  think  you're  going?" —  And  he'd  car- 
ried Missy,  a  precious  package,  into  the 
house  so  carefully.  As  though,  if  he  even 
bobbled,  she  might  break  in  two — 

But  there'd  been  no  fire.  And  Missy 
hadn't  broken  in  two.  And  with  a  sturdy 
five-year-old's  grasp  on  the  gold  brace- 
let, there  she  was,  sitting  on  Daddy's  lap 
now — and  wondering  why  her  mommy 
was  crying  into  the  telephone.  .  .  . 

But  it  was  Eddie  Cantor  now.  .  .  . 

Eddie  telling  her  only  his  doctor  had 
stopped  him  from  being  there  on  the  stage 
with  her  now.  But  he'd  been  watching 
from  home.  And  he  wouldn't  have  missed 
being  a  part  of  her  life  for  anything.  .  .  . 

And  all  across  America  others  were 
agreeing  with  him.  So  many  others— 
whose  lives  Fannye-with-an-e  Shore 
Montgomery  has  made  a  little  less  lone- 
ly, touching  theirs  with  her  own  warmth 
and  happiness  and  sharing  with  them  the 
song  in  her  heart  that  wouldn't  be  stilled. 


J  do  want  luggage  as  smart  as  my  going-away  suit 

tHE  SMART  BRIDE  SaVS  I  do      l  do  want  luggage  —  matches  gg  husband's 

I  do  want  luggage  that  is  open  stock 


i do  want  Samsonite! 


No  wonder  brides  fall  in  love  with  Samsonite!  It  lasts... like  a  good 
marriage.  Its  tapered  shape  and  costume  colors  have  great  fashion  flair. 
And  the  better-than-leather  finish  keeps  spotless  with  a  damp  cloth. 

And  what  jewel-box  elegance  there  is  in  Samsonite's  interiors!  Lux- 
urious linings,  plastic  hangers,  silk-soft  curtains  and  dividers! 

Samsonite  is  open  stock,  so  you  can  add  to  it  as  your  family  and  for- 
tunes grow.  Matching  men's  pieces  for  your  fiance.  A  set  of  two  pieces 
costs  less  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  for  just  one  piece  of  such  fine  luggage. 


CJ-*"-  |     NOT  SHOWN:  SHOWN  IN  NATURAL  RAWHIDE  FINISH 

I'   !     !§  i§     Vanity  O'Nite $17.50  A.  Pullman 527.50 

It;    ).  Men's  Quick-Tripper  .  .    19.50  B.  Train  Case 17.50 

V   ;  ■     Men's  Two-Suiter  ...  .    25.00  C.  O'Nite  (Convertible)    .    22.50 

f     I  ,Si  IkUHIP1        Journeyer 27.50  0.  Ladies' Wardrobe     .  .    25.00 

*  I  |j  Hand  Wardrobe 35.00*  E.  O'Nite  Regular  (shown  in 

V    "  .ALL   PR.CES    PLUS    EX,ST,NG   WES                            0^'    finishes) 19.50 

All  Samsonite  also  available  in  these  smart  finishes:  Natural  Alligator  jffiSP^*"«rcHr      .j^ 

Bermuda  Green    •    Admiral  Blue    •    Saddle  Tan    •    Colorado  Brown  \W7        "ov(M 

Shwayder  Bros.,  Inc.,  Luggage  Div.,  Denver  9,  Colo.  Also  makers  of  Samson  Foldaway  Tables  and  Chairs.  Folding  Furniture  Div.,  Detroit  29,  Mich 
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First  cigarette  to  offer 
PREMIUM  QUALITY  in  both  regular 
and  king-size 
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"«-"'  111/   KING-SIZE 


LIGGETT  i   MYERS  TOBACCO  CO. 


LIGGETT   I    MYEOS  TOBACCO  CO 


THER   KING-SIZE  CIGARETTE 


l?5$,  Liccirrr  A  Mvuti  Tobm 


WHEN  you  are  asked  to  try  a  cigarette  you 
want  to  know,  and  you  ought  to  know,  what 
that  cigarette  has  meant  to  people  who  smoke  it 
all  the  time. 

For  a  full  year  now,  a  medical  specialist  has  given 
a  group  of  Chesterfield  smokers  thorough  examin- 
ations every  two  months.  He  reports: 

no  adverse  effects  to  their  nose,  throat 
or  sinuses  from  smoking  Chesterfields. 

More  and  more  men  and  women  all  over  the 
country  are  finding  out  every  day  that  Chesterfield 
is  best  for  them. 

£}yot/  you/i  &rio&m<p/ 

Try  Much  Milder  Chesterfield 
with  its  extraordinarily  good  taste. 
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